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Art.  L  Letters  to  a^  Friend  an  the  Evidencesy  DoctrineSf  and  Duties  of 
the  Christian  Religion*  By  Olinthus  Gregory,  LLJ>.  Of  the  Royal 
Military  Academy,  Woolwich.  Two  volumes  8vo.  pp.  310.  301. 
Price  14!ir.  extra  boardi.    Baldwin.    1812. 

As  this  is  a  work  of  no  ordinary  merit,  and  written  upon  a 
subject  which  all  must  confess  to  be  of  the  last  import- 
ance,  we.  shall  endeavour,  after  being  indulged  with  a  few 
preliminary  remarks,  to  give  a  pretty  copious  analysis  of  its 
contents;  not  doubting  the  greater  part  of  our  readers  will  be 
solicitous  to  avail  themselves  of  the  rich  entertainment  and 
instruction,  which  its  perusal  will  unquestionably  a(Ford«  The 
first  volume  is  employed  m  the  discussion  of  a  subject  which 
has  engaged  the  powers  of  the  wisest  of  men  through  a  series 
of  ages;  and  minds  of  every  size  and  of  every  diversity  of 
acquisition,  having  contributed  their  quota  towards  its  iliuci- 
dation,  the  accumulation  of  materials  is  such,  that  it  has. 
become  more  necessary,  perhaps  more  difficult,  to  arrange 
than  to  invent.  In  the  conduct  of  so  extensive  an  argument, 
the  talents  of  the  writer  will  chiefly  appear,  in  giving  the  due  • 
degrcTe  of  relief  and  prominence  to  the  different  branches  of  the 
subject, — ^in  determining  what  should  be  placed  in  a  strong 
and  brilliant  light,  what  should  be  more  slightly  sketched, — 
and  disposing  the  whole  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  give  it  the 
most  impressive  effect.  If  there  is  little  room  for  the  display 
of  invention,  other  powers  are  requisite,  not  less  rare  or  less 
useful;  a  nice  and  discriminating  judgement,  a  true  logical  taste, 
and  a  talent  of  extensive  combination.  An  ordinary  thinker 
feels  himself  lost  in  so  wide  a  field  ;  is  incapable  of  classifying 
the  objects  it  presents ;  and  wastes  his  attention  on  such  as 
are  trite  and  common^  instead  of  directing  it  to  those  which  are 
great  and  interesting.  If  there  are  subjects  which  it  is  difficult  to 
discuss  for  want  of  data  to  proceed  upon,  and,  while  they  allure 
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by  their  appearance  of  abstract  graudeufi  are  soon  found  to 
lose  therosel  ^es  in  fruitless  logomachies  and  unmeaning  sub- 
tleties ;  such  as  the  greater  part  of  the  discussions  on  time, 
space,  and  necessary  existence ;  there  are  others  whose  diffi- 
culty springs  from  an  opposite  caiise, — from  the  ifnmenBe 
varifety  of  distitict  topics  and  considerations  involved  in  their 
discussion  :  of  which  the  divine  origination,  of  Christianity! 
is  a  striking  specimen, — which  it  has  become  difficult  to 
treat  as  it  ought  to  be  treaU^d,  meVelyiil  cpu^equence  of  the 
variety  and  superabundance  of  its  proofs. 

On  this  account,  we  suspect  that  this  great  cause  has  been' 
not  a  little  injured  by  the  injudicious  conduct  of  a  certain 
class  of  preachers  and  writers,  who,  in  just  despair  of  being 
able  to  handle  a  single  topic  of  religion  to  advantage,  for 
want  of  having  paid  a  devqut  attention  to  the  scriptures,  fly 
like  harpies  to  the  evidences  of  Christianity,,  on  which  ihey 
are  certain  of  meeting  with  something  pribpare,d  to  their 
hands,  which  they  can  tear^i  and  soij^  and  mangle  at  their 
pleasure. 

Diripiuntque  dapes,  'contactuque  omnia  f^edant. 

The  famine,   also,    with  which  their    prototypes  in    Virgil 
threatened  the  followers  of  iEneas,  is  not  more  dismal  than  that 
which  prevails  amopg  their  hearers.     The  folly  we  are  adveit*> 
ing  to,  did  not  escape  the  observaition   nor  the  ridicule  of 
Swift,  who  remarked  in  his  days,  that  the  practice  of  mooting^ 
on  every  occasion,  the  question  of  the  origin  of  Chrt^ianity^ 
was  much  more  likely  to  unsettle  the  faith  of  the  simple,  than  to 
counteract  the  progress  of  infidelity.    It  is  dangerous  to  fami- 
liarise every  promiscuous  audience  to  Ipok  upon  religion  as 
a  thing  which  yet  remains  to  be  proved,--^to  acquaint  them 
with  every  sophism  and  cavil  whiph  a  perverse  and  petulant 
ingenuity  has  found  out,  unaccoikipanied,  as  is  too  often  tb« 
case,  with  a  satisfactory  at^wer;  thus  leaving  the  poison  to  Ope- 
rate, without  the  antidote,  in  minds  which  ought  to  be  strongly 
imbued  with  the  principles,  and  awed  by  the  sanctions  of  the 
gospel.     )t  is  degrading  to  the  dignity  of  a  revelation,  esta- 
blished through  a  succession  of  ages  by  indubitable  proofs,  to 
be  adverting  every  moment  to  tlie  hypothesis  of  its  being  an 
imposture,  and  to  be  inviting  every  insolent  sophist  to  wran- 
gle with  us  about  the  title,  when  we  should  be  cultivating  the 
possession.     The  practice  we  are  now  censunng  is  productive 
of   another    inconvenience.    The  argument  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  being  an  argument  of  accumulation,  or,  in  other 
words,  of.  that  nature  that  the  force  of  it  results  less  from  any 
separate  consideration  than  from  an  almost  infinite  variety  of 
circumstances,  conspiring  towards  one  point  and  terminating 
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in  one  conclusion  ;  this  <x>ncentratioR  of  evrdeoce  is  broken  to 
pieces,  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  present  it  in  superficial 
descants, — than  which  nothing  can  be  conceived  better  cal- 
culated to  make  what  is  great  appear  little,  and  what  is  pon*  ^ 
derons  light.  The  trite  observation  that  a  cause  is  injufed  by 
the  adoption  of  feeble  arguments,  rests  on  a  basis  not  often 
xonsidered,  perhaps,  by  those  who  most  readily  assent  to  its 
truth.  We  n<sver  think  of  estimating  the  powers  of  the  imaeina- 
gination  on  a  given  subject,  by  the  actual  performance  of  like 
poet;  but  if  he  disappoint  us,  we  immediately  ascribe  bis 
failure  to  the  poverty  of  his  genius,  without  accusing  his  / 
subject  or  his  art.  The  regions  of  fiction  we  naturally  itim^ 
ceive  to  be  boundless.  But  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  con- 
vince us  of  the  truth  of  a  proposition  respecting  a  matter  of 
fact  or  a  braiYch  of  morals,  we  take  it  for  granted,  that  he  who 
proposes  it  has  made  himself  perfectly  master  of  his  argu- 
ment, and  that,  as  no  consideration  has  been  neglected  Uiat 
would  favour  his  opinion,  we  shall  not  err  in  taking  our  im- 
pression of  the  cause  from  the  defence  of  its  advocate.  If 
that  caose  happen  to  be  such  as  involves  the  dearest  interests 
of  mankind,  we  need  not  remark  how  much  injury  it  is  capa- 
ble  of  sustaining  from  this  quarter* 

Let  us  not  be  supposed,  by  these  remarks,  to  oomjsrehend 
within  our  censure  the  writer,  who,  amidst  the  multifarious 
proofs  <rf  revelation^  selec):s  a  single  topic  with  a  view  to  its 
nnore  elaborate  ^liscussibn,  providing  it  be  of  such  a  natHfe 
that  it  will  sdpport  an  independent  train  of  thought, — such, 
for  example,  as  Paley  has  pursued  in  his  .Morso  Fauliniei  to* 
which  a  peculiar  value  ought  to  be  attached,  as  a  clear  addi-  • 
tion  to  the  body  of  Christian  evidences.  All  we  mean  to  as« 
sert  is,  that  it  is  incomparably  better  to  be  silent  on  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  than  to  be  perpetually  adverting  to 
them  in  a  slight  and  superficial  manner,  and  jtha.t  a  question 
so  awful  and  oio^ientous  as  that  relating  to  thQ  xirlgin  of  tbe 
Christian  religion,  ought  opt  to  b^  debased  into,  a  trivial  com- 
mon place.  Let  it  be  foroitally  disc«iss(ed,  at  proper  intervals, 
by  such  men,  and  isuch  only,  as  are  capable  of  bringing  to  it 
tbe  time,  talents,  and  information  requisite  to  pla^e  it  in  a 
commanillng  attitude. — ^Tbat  the  author  of  the  present  perform* 
ance  is  possessed  of  these  qualifications  to  a  very  great  degree 
will  sttfficieiitly  appear  from  the  analysis  we  propose  to  give 
df  the  work,  and  the  specimens  we  shciU  occasionally  exhibit 
of  its  execution. 

It  is  ushered  in  by  a  modest  and  dignified  dedication  to 
Colonel  Mudge.,    ILey tenant  governor  of  that  royal  military       ^ 
institution,  oi  whicU  the  ^thor.  isi  so  distinguished  .  an  ornft* 
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nient.  The  whole  is  cast  into  the  form  of  letters  to  a  friend^ 
and  the  first  volume,  we  are  given  to  understand,  formed  the 
subject  of  an  actual  correspondence.  As  much  of  the  epis- 
tolary stile  is  preserved  as  is  consistent  with  the  nature  of  a 
serious  and  protracted  argument,  without  ill-judged  attempts 
at  refreshing  the  attention  of  the  reader  by  strokes  of  gaiety 
and  humour.  The  mind  of  the  writer  appears  to  have  been  too  ^ 
deeply  impressed  with  his  theme,  to  admit  of  such  excursions, 
the  absence  of  which  will  not,  we  are  persuaded,  be  felt  or 
regretted. 

;  Before  he  proceeds  to  state  the  direct  proofs  of  the  divinity 
of  the  Christian  religion,  he  shews,  in  a  very  striking  manner, 
the  absurdities  which  must  uf  necessity  be  eml^racedby  those 
who  deny  all  pretences  to  revelation  ;  enumerating  in  the  form 
of  a  creed,  the  various  strange  and  untenable  positions,  which 
form  the  subject  of  sceptical  belief.  In  this  part  of  the  work, 
that  disease  in  the  intellectual  temperament  of  infideb  is  placed 
in  astronger  and  juster  light  than  we  remember  co  have  seen  it, 
which  .may  not  improperly  be  denominated  the  credulity  of 
unbelievers.  This  representation  forms  the  contents  of  the 
fiiist  letter.  From  the  next,  which  is  on  the  necessity  of  reve- 
lation, we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  extracting  the  following  pas- 
sag6,  which  will  afford  a  <listinct  idea  of  its  general  scope  and 
design. 

*'  Lsave  man  to  himself,  (says  the  author)  and  to  his  own  efibrts,  even 
when  roost  actively  indioedf  and  what  can  he  accomplish  ?  He  is  evi- 
dently formed  for  thinking ;-  his  intellectual  part  gives  dignity  to  his  cha- 
racter I  to  think  comedy  constitutes  a  prime  duty ;  and  correct  thinking 
is  manifested  In  contemplating  himself,  his  author,  and  his  end ;  and  yet 
how  commonly  does  he  neglect  these  enquiries,  to  pursue  trifling  vanities, 
and  **  waste  his  stren^  in  that  which  profiteth  not/'  Or  suppose  he 
directs  his  umumted  mtellectual  energies  into  a  more  suitable  channel, 
what  does  he  effect?  He  has  an  idea,  an  inward  perception  of  truth,  not 
to  be  effaced  by  the  sophistry  of  the  sceptic ;  yet  on  the  most  important 
topics,  he  has  an  incapacity  of  aigUment,  scarcely  to  be  rectified  but  by 
supernatural  aid.  He  wishes  for  truths  and  obtains  nothing  but  uncer* 
tainty*  He  psnts  after  happiness,  and  finds  only  misery  in  substance,  or 
the  vacuity  of  disappointment.  He  is  incapable  of  ceasing  to  wish  both 
for  truth  yd  happine9S ;  and  yet  perceives  he  is  equally  incapable  of  attain* 
ing  cither  certainty  or  felicity.  He  is  also  sulyect  to  a  perpetual  war  be- 
tween his  reason  and  his  passious.  Had  he  reason  without  passions,  or 
)»ssion8  without  reason,  he  might  enjoy  something  like  repose ;  but  aau* 
«ted  as  he  is  by  both,  he  lives  m  nerpetual  disquiet ;  finding  it  impossible 
to  yield  himself  to  the  guidance  or  the  one,  without  perceiving  the  conse- 
quences of  rebellion  to  the  other.  Hence  he  is  always  at  variance  widi 
himself, — always  under  the  mfluence  of  contending  principles,  and  how  is 
jie  to  emancipate  himself  from  this  thraldom  ?  Snjppose  he  seeks  for  free- 
dom and  repose,  by  pursuing  the  speculations  or  aataril  religion*.   He 
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cndeifonrs  to  lay  ^  foundations  of  duty,  and  esttblish  nilefl  orcoodocf; 
be  attempts  to  put  them  in  practice  sndfaUf,  He  is  compelled  toacknoMr- 
iedge  himself  a  wanderer,  and  often  doubtless  a  fvf^ti/ wanderer  from  the 
path  of  rectitude.  He  reasons  without  knowing  it,  upon  the  principles 
of  an  Apostle,  who  said,  if  our  heart  condenm  uif  God  is  greater  than  our 
hearts  and  tuili  condemn  us  also  ;  and  is  thus  led  to  institute  enquiries  rela- 
tive to  the  pardon  of  sin,  the  nature,  duration,  miserv,  or  happiness  of  a 
future  state ;  respecting  all  which,  he  finds  it  impossible  to  remove  dilG- 
^ties,  or  to  be  freed  from  the  most  trembling  anxiety : 

"  The  wide,  the  unbounded  prospect  lies  before  him ; 
But  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness,  rest  upon  it." ' 

The  necessity  of  revelation  is  still  mpre  indisputably  evinced^ 
by  an   appeal  to  fdCts,  and  a  survey  of  the  bpinioils  wlrich 
prevailed  among  the  most,  enlightened  heathens,    respe<?ting 
God,  moral  duty,  and  a  future  state.     Under  each  of  fi^^se 
beads,  our  author  bas  selected,  with  grreat  judgement,  nufne- 
rous  instances  of  the  flagrant  and  pernicious  errors  entertaifi^ 
by  the  most  celebrated  Pagan  legislators,  poets  and  pbilpsp* 
phers;  sufficient  to  demons^trate,  beyond  all  contradiction,  ih/e 
inability  of  unassisted  reason,  in  its  most  improved  aini  p^r« 
feet  state,  to  conduct  man  to  virtue  and  happiness,  and  the 
necessity,  thence  resulting,  of  superior  aid.    Much  diligence 
of  research,  and  much  felicity  of  arrangement,  are  displayed 
in    the  management   of    this  .complicated    topic,    where  the 
reader  will  find  exhibited,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  most  mstn 
terial  facts  adduced  in  Leland^s  voluminous  work  on  this  sub- 
ject.    All  along,  he  holds  the  balance  with  a  firm  and  steady- 
hand,  without  betraying   a  disposition,  .either  to  deprepiate 
the  value   of  those   discoveries  and   improvements  tQ,wb,i<?h 
reason  really  attained,  or  charging  the  pipture  of  its  aberra^ 
tions  and  defects,    with  deeper  shades  than,  justly  be,loQg  to 
it.      The   most  eminent  apaongst  the  Pagans  tl^mselves,  it 
ought  to  be  remembered,  who,  having  no  other  resource^  were 
best  acquainted  with  its  weakness  and  its  power,  never  dreamr 
ed  of  denying  the  necessity  of  revelation :  this  they  asserted 
in   the  most  explicit  terms,  and,  on  some  occasions  seem  to 
have    expected     and    anticipated    the     communication     of 
such   a   benefit.     We  make  no  apology  for  citing,  from  the 
present  work,  the  following  remarkable  passage  out  of  Plato, 
tending  both  to  confirm  the  fact  of  a  revelation  being  antici-      \ 
pated,  and  to  evince,  supposing  nothing  supernatural  in  the     '  '^ 
case,  the  divine  sagacity  of  that  great  author.     He  says,  that  Uhis 

<  just  person,  (the  inspired  teacher  of  whom  he  had  been  speak- 
'  ^^Sf)   iiiust,    be  poor    and  void  of  all   qualifications,    but 

'  those  of  virtue  alone ;  that  a  wicked  world  would  not  bear  * 

<  bis  instructions  and.  reproofs ;  and  therefore,  within  three  or 
'  four  years  after  he  began  to  preach,  he  should  be  perse- 
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•^cilted,  in}{)risdri(}d»  scourged,  and  at  last,  be  niitto  defttK^ 
•iit  whi^ever  lifi;ht  we  consider  it,  this:  must  be  allowed  to  be  a 
'fliost^  remarkable  passage; — whether  we  regard  it  as  merely 
the  cofijeeture  of  A  highly  erilightfened  mind,  or  as  the  fruit  of 
prophetic  suggestion:  nor  nre  we  aivare  of  iny  absurdity  in 
supposing  that  thfe'  prolific  spirit  scattered,  on  certain  occa- 
sions, some  seeds  of  truth  amidst  that  mass  of  corruption  and 
darkness  which  oppressed  the  Pagan  world.  The  opinion  we 
have  ventured  to  advance,  is  asserted  in  the  most  positiv,^  terms 
in  several  parts  of  Justin  Martyr*s  second  apology.  With- 
out pursuing  this  inquiry  further,  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  remarking,  that  as  the  sufficiency  of  mere  reason  as  the 
guide  to  truth  tiever  entered  ifito  the  conception  of  Pagans,  so 
it  could  never  have  Arisen  at  all,  but  in  consequence  of  con- 
founding  its  results  with  the  dictates  of  revelation,  which,  since 
its  publication,  has  hever  ceased  to  modify  the  speculations, 
and  aid  the  inquiries  of  those,  who  ure  least  disposed  to  bow 
to  its  authority.  On  all  questions  of  morality  and  religion,  the 
streams  of  thought  have  flowed  through  channels  enriched  with 
a  cil^tial  &te\  whence  they  have  derived  the  tincture  to 
^bich  they  are  indebted  for  their  rarest  and  most  salutary 
qualities. 

Before  we  dismiss  this  subject,  we  would  just  observe  that  the 
ir/efficacy  of  iinassisted  reason  in  religious  concerns  appears 
uttdeniably  in  two  points;  the  doubtful  manner  in  which  the 
wisest  Pagans  were  accustomed  to  express  themselves  respect- 
ing a  future  stated  the  existence  of  which,  Warburton  is  con- 
fident none  of  the  philosophers  believed  ;  and  their  proud  re- 
Jianccf.dn  their  own  virtue,  which  was  such  as  left  no  room  for 
repentance.  Of  a  future  state,  Socrates,  in  the  near  prospect 
6f  death,  is  represented  by  Platb  as  expressing;  a  hope,  accom- 
panied with  the  greatest  uncertainty;  and  with  respect  to  the 
i^ohd  point,  the  lofty  confidence. m  their  own  virtue,  which 


''be  devoid  of  all  feeling.f     So  true  is  it,  that  life  and  immor- 
tality aire  brought  to  light  by  the  Saviour,  and  that,  until  he 
appeared,  the  greatest  of  men  were  equally  unacquainted  with 
tbeirpresent  condition,  land  their  future  prospects. 
The  next  letter,  Which  is  the  fourth  in  the  series,  is  on  mys- 
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.  teries  isx  religion.    Awar,e  th^  while  the  prei  udice  against  what- 
ever is  mysterious  subsistss  the  saving  truths  of  the  gospel  can 
find  no  entrancej  the  author  has  taken  geeat,  and,  as  far  as  the 
force  of  argument  can  operate,  successful  pains,  to  point  out  the 
weakness  of  the  foundations  on  which  that  prejudice  vests.  He    ^^ 
has  shewn,  by  a  large  induction  of  particulars,  in  natural  reli-    ^ 
gioDy  natural  jphilosopby,  and  in  pure  and  mixed  mathematics, 
that,  wit;h  respect;' to  each  of  these  sciences,  we  arrive  by  infal- 
lible steps  to  coi^lasions,  .of  which  we  can  form  no  clear  deter- 
minate conceptions ;  and  that  the  higher  parts  of  inatheina- 
tics  especially,  tl^e. science  which  glories  in  its  superior,  light       1 
and  demonstration,  teem  with  mysteries  as  incomprehensible  to       \ 
the  full  as  those  which  demand  our  assent. in  Revelation.     His 
skill  as  a  mathematician,  for  which  be  has  Ipug  ,been  distin- 
guished, serves  him  on  this  occasion  to  excellent  purpose,  by 
enabling  hitii  to  illustrate  his  subject  by  well-selected  exam- 
ples from  his  favourite  science^  and  by  that  means  to  prove  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner  that  the  mysterious  parts  of  Chris* 
tianity  are  exactly  analogous  to  the  difficulties  inseparable 
from  other  branches  of  knowledge,  not  excepting  those  which 
make  the  justest  pretensions  to  demonstration.    We  run  no 
hazard  in  atfirmitig,  that  rarely,  if  ever,  have  superior  philoso- 
phical attainments  been  turned  to  a  better  account,  or  a  richer 
o0iering  brought  from  the  fields  of  science  into  the  temple  of 
God.     Some  of  his  illustrations  being  drawn  from  the  sublimer 
speculat^onsofn^athematics^must  necessarily  be  unintelligible  to 
ordinary  readers  :    but  many  of  them  are  plain  and  popular; 
and  he  has  succeeded  iivn^aking  t;he  principle  on  whico  he  rea- 
sons throughout,  perfectly  plaip  and  perspicuous,  which  is  this 
— that  we  are  able,  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  to  ascertain  the 
relatione  of  things,  while  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  nature 
of  the  things  themselves.    )f  the  distinction  itself  is  not  entirely 
new,  the  force  of  argument  w  jth  which  it  is  supported,  and  the 
extent  to  which  its  illustration  is  carried,  are  such  as  evince 
much  original  thinking.    We  should  seriously  recommend  this 
part  of  the  work  to  the  perusftl  of  the  barrister,  if  he  were  ca- 
pable of  understanding  it;  and  to  m)1,  without  exception,  who 
have  been  perverted  by  the  shallow  jand  ambiguous  sophism 
first  bxpached,  we  believe,  by  Dr.  Foster,  that  where  mystery 
begins,  r.eligion  ends ; — when  the  fact  is,  that^  religion  and 
mystery  both  begin  and  end  together;  a  portion  of  what  is  in- 
scrutable to  pur  faculties,  being  intimately  and  inseparably 
blended  with  its  most  vital  and  operative  truths.    A  religion 
withpat  its  mysteries  is.  a  t^egnple  without  its  God. 

Having  thus  marked.pi]it  the  groundj,.  removed  therrubbufh, 
and  matlp  roQO^  for  the  fo^ndatiop,  our  author  proceeds^  ^ with 
the  skril  pf  a  mas^rto^r^cta-firm  and  noble  stfiuouilrew  con- 
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ducting  the  argument  for  the  truth  dF  Christianity  through  all 
its  stages,  and  commencing  his  labours  in  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject^ with  establishing  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
sacred  volume.  As  he  ntanifestly  aims  at  utility,  not  ^t  dis- 
play, we  are  glad  to  find  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  profound 
and  original  reasoning  of  Hartley,  which  he  has  fortified  all 
along  with  ingenious  reflections  of  his  own,  arid  crowned  by  an 
appeal  to  the  principal  testimonies  of  Chrrsti«m.and  Pa^an  an- 
tiquity. The  letter  devoted  to  this  subject  is  long,  but  not 
more  so  than  the  occasion  demanded,  and  is  replete  withira- 
ried  arid  extensive  information.  To  the  whole  he  has  annex- 
ed a  very  accurate  and  particular  account  of  the  researches  and 
discoveries  of  Dr.  Buchanan,  made  daring  his  visit  to  the  Sy- 
rian Churches  in  India ;  nor  are  we  aware  that  there  is  a  single 
consideration  of'  moment,  tending  to  confirm  the  genuineness 
and  integrity  of  the  scriptures  in  their  present  state,  which, 
in  the  course  of  our  author' S' extended  investigation,  has  escap- 
ed his  notice.  Bv  some  he  will  be  blamed  for  placing  the 
proofs  of  the  authenticity  of  the  sacred  records  before  the  ar- 
gument from  prophecy  and  miracles :  but  we  think  he  is  right 
in  adopting  such  an  arrangement;  since  the  reasoning  on  this 
part  not  only  stands  independent -of  the  sequel,  but  greatly 
abridges  his  subsequent  labour,  by  enabling  him  to  appeal,  on 
every  occasion,  to  the  testimony  of  scripture,  not  indeed  as 
inspired,  but  as  an  authentic  document,  that  point  having  been 
previously  established ;  while  it  is  in  perfect  unison  with  that 

,  solicitude,  he  every  where  evinces,  to  imbue  the  mind  of  his 
readers  with  a  senous  and  devotional  spirit.  Here  is  a  book 
of  a  singular  character',  and  of  high  antiqui^,  from  which 
Christians  profess  to  derive  the  whole  of  then  information  on 
religion,—- and  it  comes  down  to  us  under  such  circumstances 
that  every  thing  relating  to  it  is  capable  of  being  investigated^ 
apart  from  the  consideration  of  prophecies  and  miracles,  except 
its  claim  to  inspiration.  Why  then  should  not  the  pretensions 
of  this  book  be  examined  at  the  very- outset,  as  far  as  they  are 
susceptibleof  an  independentexamination,  since  the  proof  of  its 
being  genuine  and  authentic,  will  extend  its  consequences  so 
far  into  the  subsequent  matter  of  discussion,  as  well  as  exert  a 
great  and  salutary  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  inquirer. 

The  next  letter  is  deVoted  to  the  subject  of  prophecy:  in 

.  which,  after  noticing  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  predictions 
relating  to  the  revolutions  of  power  and  empire,  he  descends 
to  a  more  particular  inves|;igation  of  the  prophecies  relating  to 
the  Messiah,  which  he  arranges  under  three  beads ;  such  as  res* 
peict'the  time  and  place  of  bis  appearances—his  character,  doc- 
trine^: rejection,  and  final  triumph— and  the  exact  correspond 
den^e.betwixt  his  contemptuous  treatment  and  suflerings,  and 
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the  repr^entations  of  the  ancient  oracles.  Under  the  last,  be 
embraces  the  opportunity  of  rescuingr  the  proof  from  the  5Sd 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  from  the  cavils  of  the  Jews,  as  well  frotn  the 
insinuation  of  certain  infidels,  that  the  prophecy  whs  written 
after  the  event:  which  he  triumphantly  refutes  by  an  appeal  to 
a  remarkable  passage  in  the  books  of  Origen  against  Celsus. 
In  confirming  the  inference  from  prophecy,  we  again  meet 
with  a  judicious  application  of  the  author's  mathematical  skill, 
by  which  he  demonstrates,  from  the  doctrine  of  chances,  the 
almost  infinite  improbability  of  the  occurrence  of  even  a.Bmall 
number  of  contingent  events  predicted  of  any  one  individual; 
and  of  the  absolute  impossibility,  consequently,  of  accounting 
for  the  accomplishment  of  such  numerous  predictions  as  were 
accomplished  in  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  without  ascribing 
it  to  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Deity. 

From  the  consideration  of  prophecy,  he  proceeds  to  the 
evidence  from  miracles,  and  the  creaibilitv  of  human  testi- 
mony.  He  begins  with  stating,  in  few  and  simple  terms,  but 
with  much  precision,  the  just  idea  of  a  miracle,  which,  he  re- 
marks, has  often er  been  obscured  than  elucidated  by  defi- 
nition, while  the  sentiments  entertained  by  good  men  upon  the 
subject  have  been  almost  uniformly  correct,  when  they  have 
not  been  etitangled  or  heated  by  controversy.  This  branch  of 
the  evidences  of  revelation  is  certainly  very  little  indebted  to 
the  introduction  of  subtle  refinements.  In  resting  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  revelations  on  the  ground  of 
miracles,  the  author  restricts  his  proposition  to  uncontrolled 
miracles;  on  the  propriety  of  which,  different  judgements  will 
probably  be  formed  by  his  readers.  We  believe  him  to  be 
right :  siuce,  admitting  the  limitation  to  be  unnecessary,  it  is 
but  an  extreme  of  caution,  a  leaning  to  the  safe  side  ;  for  who 
will  deny,  that  it  is  much  easier  to  prove  it  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Deity,  to  permit  an  uiu 
controlled  miracle  to  be  performed  in  support  of  error,  than  to 
demonstrate  from  a  metaphysical  consideration  of  the  powers 
and  capacities  of  spiritual  agents  of  a  high  order,  their  incapa- 
city  of  accomplishing  what  to  our  apprehensions  must  appear 
supernatural.  The  writer  of  this,  at  least,  must  confess  for 
himself^  he  could  never  find  any  satisfaction  in  such  specula- 
latious,  not  even  in  those  of  Farnier,  ingenious  as  they  are, 
which  always  appeared  to  him  to  be  like  advancing  to  an  object 
by  a  circuitous  and  intricate  path,  rather  than  take  the  nearest 
road.  .  But  to  return  to  the  present  performance*  After  exhi- 
biting the  most  approved  answers  to  the  flimsy  sophistry  of 
Hume,  intended  to  evince  the  incredibility  of  miracles;  and 
corroborating  them  by  a  copious  illustration  of  the  four  cri- 
teria of  miracnloas  facts,  suggested  by  Leslie  in  bis  admirablt 
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work,  intitled  '^  A  short  Method  with  the  Deistft/'  be  re^Iuces 
the  only  suppositions  which  can  be  formed,  respecting  tl^e 
miracles  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  to  the  four  fqllow- 
ing,  which  we  shall  give  in  the  words  of  the  author : 

*  Either  first  the  recorded  accounts  of  those  miracle8^  were  absolute 
fictions.  Wickedly  invented  by  some  who  had  a  wish  to  impose  upon 
mankind: 

*  Or,  secondly,  Jesus  did  not  work  any  true  miracles;  but  the  senses  of 
the  people  were  in  some  way  or  other  deluded,  so  that  they  believed  he 
really  aid  perform  miraclesi  when*  in  fact,  he  did  not : 

*  Or,  thirdly*  that  the  spectators  were  not  in  any  way  deluded,  but  knew 
very  well  he  wrought  no  miracles  ;  yet  were  all,  (both  enemies  and  friends, 
the  Jews  tJbiemselves  not  excepted,  though  they  daily  <<  sought  occasion 
against  him,'')  united  in  a  close  confederacy,  to  persuade  the  World  he 
wrought  the  most  surprising  things.  So  that  while  some  actively  circu- 
lated r^orts  of  those  amazing  occurrences,  the  rest  kept  their  counsel, 
never  onenne  to  unmask  the  fraud,  but  managing  the  matter  with  so  much 
dexterity  and  cunning,  and  such  an  exact  harmony  and  correspondence, 
that  the  story  of  Jesus  Christ's  performing  miracles  Should  become  cur- 
rent, should  obtain  almost  universal  credit,  and  not  a  lingle  fiertou  be  able  to 
improve  ttz 

*  Or,  fourthly*  that  he  did  actually  perform  those  astonishing  works, 
and  that  the  accounts  given  of  them  by  the  Christian  writers  in  the  New 
Testament  are  authentic  and  correct. 

<  He  that  does  not  adopt  the  kst  of  these  conclusions  will  find  it  a  mat- 
ter of  very  small  consequence  which  of  the  three  he.  chooses ;  for  that*  the 
stories  cannot  ht  fictions,  is  evident  from  the  reasoning  of  Leslie,  already 
adduced  :  and  it  will  be  seen  further,  from  a  moment's  consideration,  that 
the  denial  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  any  way,  leads  necessarily  to 
the  admission  of  a  series  of  real  miracles  of  another^kmd.^* 

He  closes  this  part  of  his  disquisition  with  an  elaborate  con- 
futation of  the  notion  too  generally  admitted  by  the  advocates 
of  revelation,  that  the  evidence  of  miraculous  racts  necessarily 
grows  weaker  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  timeat  whicn 
they  were  performed  ;  and  in  no  part  does  the  vigour  of  his 
undferstanding  appear  to  more  advantage  than  in  his  reason- 
ings on  this  point,  where,  among  many  excellent,  we  meet 
with  the  following  profound  remark : 

*  It  is  only,*  he  observes,  <  with  regard  to  the  facts  recorded  in  th^ 
Bible,  that  men  ever  talk  of  the  daily  diminution  of  credibility.  IVlio 
complains  of  a  decay  of  evidence  in  relation  to  the  actions  of  Alex^der^ 
Hannibal,  Pompey,  or  Csssar  ?  How  many  fewer  of  the  events  recorded 
by  Plutarch,  or  Polybius,  or  Livy,  are  believed  now  (on  account  of  a  di- 
minution of  evidence)  than  were  believed  by  Mr*  Addison,  or  Lord  Cla* 
xendpn,  or  Geoffrey  Chaucer  ?  We  never  hear  persons  wishing  they  had 
lived  ages  earHer,  that  they  might  have  had  better  proofs  that  Cyrus  was 
•the  conqueror  of  Babylon,  that  Darius  was  beaten  in  .several  lia^I^'lqr 
Alexander,  that  Titus  destroyed  Jerusalem,  that  .Hanpibal  was  entirely 
/Qttted  by  Scipio>  or  Pon^y  by  Julius  Csesar^  though  we  soppietj^s  find 
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foen  of  exceOeoe  and  eoterpnting  minds  exckiming,  <*  0  that  I  had 
lived,  and  been  presentp  when  rach  splendid  events  occurred  5  how  lively 
an  interest  should  I  have  taken  in  such  scenes*  how  much  concern  in  their 
termination  1"  And  indeed  it  is  the  frequent  hearing  of  such  exclama^ 
dons  that  causes  men  to  confound  weight  of  evidence  with  warmth  or  depth 
of  feeling;  and  to  lose  sight  of  the  essential  difference  between  real  evidence^ 
or  the  true  Basis  of  beRef  in  history^  and  the  sensible  Impression  or  infiuenee 
which  such  history  may  make  upon  the  mind,* 

We  have  only  to  remark,  before  we  dismiss  this  subject^ 
that,  whereas  the  evidence  of  facts:  which  occurred  at  a  distant 
period  is  usually  placed  under  the  head  of  successive  evidence, 
this  distinction,  as  applicable  to  the  miracles  of  the  Gospel, 
must  either  be  rejected  altogether,  or  admitted  with  a  caution 
against  being  misled  by  the  ambiguous  use  of  words,  The 
evidence,  in  this  case,  is  not  to  be  confounded  for  a  moment 
with  that  of  a  report  transmitted  through  successive  ages  to  the 
present  time,  since  tbe  record  yvhipll  contains  the  miraculous 
facts  carries  us  back  to  tbe  apostolic  age  ;  so  that  admitting  its 
antiquity  to  be  what  it  pretends,  of  which  there  i»,the  most  sa- 
tisfactory evidence,  the  only  link  in  the  succession  is  that  whi«h 
separates  the  performers  or  spectators  of  the  miracles  from  their 
narrators,  who  in  the  case  before  tis,  however,  are  frequently 
tbe  same  persons. 

'  In  order  to  give  that  conspicuous  place  which  is  due  to  the 
greatest  and  most  momentous  of  these  miracles,  a^  well  as  t6 
do  justice  to  the  independent  train  of  proofs  by  which  it  is  sup»» 
ported,'  Dr.  G.  has  assigned  a  separate  letter  to  the  Resurrect 
tion  of  Christ,  in  which  he  has  placed  this  great  fact  in  thd 
clearest  light;  and,  to  remove  every  shadow  of  hesitation  aris- 
ing from  the  minute  variations  in  the  account  given  of  it  by 
the  evangelists,  has  taken  the  pains  to  digest  from  their  se* 
parate  narratives  a  distinct  statement  of  the  whole  transaction, 
which,  as  far  as  ^q  have  had  time  to  examine  it,  appears  very 
satisfactory. 

To  this  succeeds  an  ample  illustration  of  the  argument  for 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  drawn  frpiii.  its  early  and  extensive 
propagation  :  where  the  fact  is  placed  beyond  all  contradiction, 
by  numerous  and  decisive  testimonies,  adduced  from  tbe  an- 
cient apologists  and  pagan  writers ;  the  dktes  of  the  ten  suc- 
cessive persecutions  are  accurately  assigned ;  and  the  mos| 
striking  circumstances  attending  the  last,  in  particular,  are  dis* 
tinctly  and  forcibly  exhibited.  This  forms  the  subject  of  the 
9^th  letter,  which  closes  with  some  admirable  observations  oit 
the  intrinsic  excellence  of  tbe  religion  of  Jesus,  tending  tO 
shew  that  it  corresponds  to  all  the  characters,  and  fulfils  all  the 
indications^  which  a  revelation  from  heaven  might  be  e^^pected 
to  possess. 
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Wje  lametit'that  our  limits  will  on)y  permit  us  to  mention 
tlie  sutgects  of  the  remaining  letters  wbich  compose  this  \o^ 
lume :  they  are  employed  in  proving  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scripture,  and  answering  various  miscellaneous  objections  and 
cavils  advanced  against  the  Bible.  We  must  at  present  take  a 
reluctant  leave  of  the  author.  Although  we  have  already  ad- 
duced some  specimens  of  bis  style  and  composition,  ana  shall 
have  occasion  to  produce  more  in  the  course  of  our  strictures 
on  the  second  volume,  yet  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  plea^ 
sure  of  laying  before  our  readers  the  following  highly  beautiful 
and  eloquent  passage.  Speaking  of  the  analogy  betwixt  the 
difficulties  offered  in  the  sciences,  and  the  mysteries  of  reli- 
gion, he  observes: 

'  PhiloGlophers,  notwithstanding  all  these  difficulttes,  recommend  the 
cultivation  and  diffiision  of  the  sciences,  because  of  their  tendency  to 
sharpen  the  intellectual  faculties  of  man,  and  meliorate  his  condition  in  society. 
Wim  how  much  greater  reason  and  earnestness,  then,  should  Christians  re« 
command  the  dissemination  and  adoption  of  ^  pure  and  undefiled  religion,'' 
considering  its^direct  tendency  to  enlarge  the  understanding,  'and  yet  fill  it 
with  the  contemplation  of  Deity;  to  pwify  and  harmonize  the  passions,  to 
refine  the  moral  sense,  to  qualify  and  strengthen*  for  every  function  in  life, 
to  sustain  under  the  pressure  of  aMiction,  to  a£Ri>rd  conaolatton  in  stckness, 
and  enable  us  to  triumph  in  death !  What  other  science  can  even  make  a 
pretension  to  dethrone  oppression,  to  abolish  slav^,  to  exclude  war,  to 
extirpate  fraud,  to  banish  violence,  to  revive  the  withered  blossoms  of 
Paradise  ?  Such  are  the  pretensions  and  blessings  of  genuine  Christianity  ; 
and  wherever  genuine  Chrisdanity  prevails,  they  are  experienced.  Thus 
it  accomplishes  its  promises  on  earth,  where  alone  it  has  enemies ;  it  will 
therefore  accomplish  them  in  heaven,  where  its  friends  reign.  Here,  in- 
deed, its  advocate  must  be  reduced  to  mlence ;  for  hew  shall  he  display 
the  meaning  of  its  celestial  promises  !  How  describe  dignity  so  vast,  or 
picture  glory  so  brilliant !  How  shall  language  delineate  what  mind  can- 
not  imagine!  And  where  is  that  mind,  among  puny  and  ephemeral  crea- 
tures, that  can  penetrate  the  thick  obscure  $  that  c^n  describe  the  light  of 
Perfect  Knowledge;  that  can  feel  the  glow  of  Perfect  Love;  that  can 
breathe  the  air  of  Perfect  Happiness  !    Vol.  L  pp.  75, 76. 

Art.  II.  Trmfcls  in  Greece^' PtJestine^  ^gypU  ond  Barhary^  during  the 
Years  1806  and  1807.  By  F.  A.  De  Chateaubriand.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  Frederic  Shoberl,  8vo»  2  vols.  pp.  815.  Price 
1/.  14f.    Colburn.  1811. 

TT  seems  that  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  a  grandson  of  the  distin- 
•  guished  Malesherbes,  has  attained  much  celebritj  in  France 
by  means  of  works  comparatively  very  little  known  in  England. 
The  last  of  these  works,  preceding  this  book  of  Travels,  was 
intitled  •*  The  Martyrs ;  or,  the  Triumph  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion,*' and  is  here  denominated  by  the  author  an  epopee.  He 
thought  the  scenery  of  that  work  might  be  the  most  effectually 
poetical  by  being  true  to  reality  ;  and  as  his  heroes  were  ta  be 
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vepresented  accomplishing  their  labours,  and  finishing  their 
lives,  in  several  i:egions  of  the  E!ast,  he  was  desirous  that  the  ge- 
neral ground  of  the  representation  should  be  composed  of  images 
immediately  taken  from  the  landscapes,  the  edifices,  and  what* 
ever  is  permanent  in  the  manners  of  the  people,. of  those  re- 
gions. For  this  purpose,  therefore,  as  a  leading  object,  he  re. 
solved  on  the  adventurous  expedition  narrated  in  tne  present 
work.  He  was  determined  to  acquire  the  power  of  composing, 
in  effect,  in  Greece  or  Palestine,  even  while  sitting  in  a  back 
parlour  of  a  house  in  Paris.  And  never,  certainly,  was  there  a 
more  costly  preparation  for  securing  the  perfection  of  the  se* 
condary  parts  and  oieritsof  a  fictitious  work  ;  for  displaying  its 
personages  and  transactions  on  afield  characteristically  marked 
in  all  its  features  of  earth  and  water,  \YOod  and  rock ;  for  faith- 
fully exhibiting  the  appropriate  phenomena  of  the  morning 
and  evening  in  the  climate  of  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews ;  or  for 
selecting  the  epithets  most  accurately  expressive  of  the  appear^- 
ance  of  marble  iruins  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun.  So  earnest 
and  ambitious  an  exertion  for  excellence  in  the  delineation  of 
the  scenery,  must  bring  on  an  author  some  cause  for  solicitude 
and  extraordinary  effort,  lest  the  sfory  should  be  less  striking 
than  the  pictures,  and  lest  his  characters,  like  the  people  now 
inhabiting  Greece,  should  seem  unworthy  of  their  place. 

But  whatever  effect  such  an  expedient  may  have  had  on  the 
book,  it  is  certain  the  enthusiasm  that  could   conceive   and 
execute  such  an  enterprize  for  such  an  object,  must  render  a 
man,  when  possessinjg,  besides,  the  literary  qualiBcatious  of  an 
author,  an  interesting  traveller.     Indeed,  from  the  impression 
we  take  of  th^  character  and  talents  of  the  man,  as  disclosed  in 
the  present  work,  we  should  strongly  surmise  that  he  is  l^etter 
fittea  to  interest  and  instruct  as  the  journalist  of  travels  than  in 
any  other  literary  capacity.     While  h^  is  on  this  ground,  ib*ei:e 
are  palpable  matters  of  fact  to  keep  his  imagination  in  order 
by  means  of  the  exercise  of  his  senses.     So  long  as  he  is  con- 
strained to  be  telling  what  he  sees  and  hears,  he  cannot  well  go 
off  into  a  measureless  flight  of  fanciful  speculation.    We  have 
him  at  such  an  advantage  as  we  should  have  a  man  ascending  by 
a  balloon,  which  should  be  withheld  by  a  cord  from  going  be- 
yond a  certain  distance,  where  he  could  be  an  useful  observer 
and  intelligencer ;  whereas,  but  for  this  retention  by  matters  of 
fact,  we  do  not  know  what  would  sometimes  become  of  tl^e 
mind  of  M.Chateaubriand, — for  he  uow'and  then  seems  actuated 
by  a  mighty  power  of  gas.     We  mean,  in   plain  terms,  that, 
from  the  character  of  this  performance,  we  might  question  whe- 
ther the  author,  if  let  loose  to  voluntary  thought,  so  to  speak,  otv 
a  merely  intellectual  subject,  would  not  have  an  imaginatioq 
too  much  aiming  at  a  qertain  largeness  of  range  to  permit  the. 
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most  sound  and  accurate  kind  of  thinking:  but  while  he  is 
viewing  countries, and  c?ities,  and  ruins,  and  caravans,  the  chief 
portion  of  his  ideas  is  dictated  to  his  mind,  through  his  senses, 
by  steady  substantial  realities ;  an.d  if  these  ideas  are  faithfully 
transmitted  to  the  reader,  we  are  certain  of  at  least  so  much 
pleasing  and  perhaps  valuable  truth  as  can  be  conveyed  iii  these 
just  pictures.  We  may  be  very  happy  to  receive  as  a  literary 
painter  the  man  that  we  could  not  accept  as  our  *  great  Apollo* 
ID  the  department  of  abstracted  doctrine. 

We  do  not  know  which  of  bur  author^s  qualities  and  nualiifi- 
pations  ought  to  be  put  foremost  in  the  enumeration;  but  he 
certainly  has  many  excellent  ones,  both  as  a  traveller  and  as  a 
man  ;-— a  good  share  of  taste  and  learning,  and  a  Considerable 

})ortton  of  genius;  inquisitiyeness  and  courage;  great  sensibi- 
ity,  prone  to  pensive  reflection  ;  ajid  piety  that  bears  so  strong 
'an  aspect  of  genuineness,  as  to  maintain  an  amiable  respectabt- 
lity  even  amidst  all  the  superstition  with  whrcfa  it  is  mingled. 
All  this  is  accompanied  by  a  great  deal  of,  what  we  must  stiti 
submit  to  borrow  bis  countrymen^s  term  to  denominate,  navoetB. 
He  every  where  ingenuousl^y  discloses  himself;  turn^  his  moral 
reflections  as  readi^^  on  himself  as  on  any  other  man  or  thing  ; 
and  talks  before  us  all  just  as  he  would  vvith  his  confidential 
friends.  Indeed  it  should  seem  that  he  has  much  less  to  ha~ 
zard  thanaiost  men,  by  such  frankness ;  for  he  avows  honestly 
that  he  '  has  nothing  in  his  heart  that  he  is  ashamed  to  display 
to  all  the  world.'  We  are  quite  of  opinion  that  so  unique  a 
inan  ought  to  be  known  to  all  the  world.  And  to  this  he  has 
contributed  all  that  could  be  derived  from  the  unreserved  com* 
munication  of  the  record  of  his  feelings,  kept  during  his  pere- 
grination :  for  he  says,  *  I  have  madte  no  retrenchments  from 
my  original  notes.  The  object  which  I  have  in  view  will  be  ac- 
complished if  the  reader  perceives  a  perfect  sincerity  from  the 
beginning  of  the  work  to  the  end.*  *  It  is  the  man  more  than 
the  author  that  will  be  discovered  throughout ;  I  am  continually 
leaking  of  myself,  and  spoke,  as  I  thought,  in  security,  for 
I  had  no  intention  of  publishing  these  memoirs.*  He  does  not 
say  what  determined  him  to  the  publication ;  but  he  begins  hiB 
preface  thus :   . 

^  If  I  were  tor  assert  that  these  travels  were  not  inteoded  to  see  the  light ; 
diat  I  give  tihera  to  the  public  with  regret,  and  as  it  were  in  spite  of  my* 
self,  I  should  tell  the  truth,  and  probaUy  nobody  would  believe  me.' 

We  quote  one  paragraph  more  from  the  ^reface,i  In  expkna- 
^on  of  his  own  estimate  of  his  work, 

*  I  must  therefore  revest  the  reader  to  consider  this  work  rather  as  mew 
ffloirs  of  a  year  of  my  hfe^  thaa  as  a  book  of  tmveh.  I  pretend  not  to  tnad 
is  the  steps  of  a  Omdish  a  Tav^nier,  aChaodfe]^  a  MuBgo  Pari^iSiHwi* 
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Mdt;  or  to  be  thf^uglilv  acquainted  with  peofle  through  whose  country 
I  have  merely  passed.  A  moment  is  sufficient  for  a  landscape  painter  to 
iketch  a  tree,  to  take  a  vieWy  to  dra^  a  mm ;  but  whole  years  are  tod  short 
for  die  study  of  men  and  manners,  and  for  the  profound  investigatton  of 
arts  and  sciences.  I  ain>  nevertheless,  folly  aware  of  the  respect  that  is 
doe  to  the  public,  and  it  would  be  wrong  to  imagine  I  am  here  ushering 
into  the  world  a  work  that  has  cost  me  no  pains,  no  researches,  no  labour  :• 
it  will  be  seen  on  the  contrary,  that  I  have  scrupulously  fulfilled  my  dudet 
as  a  writer.  Had  I  done  nothing  but  detenriine  the  site  of  Lacedaemon, 
discover  a  new  tomb  at  Mycenx,  and  ascertain  the  situation  of  the  ports 
of  Carthage,  still  I  shall  deserve  the  gratitude  of  travellers.* 

Two  memoirs  precede  the  travelling  narration.  The  firsc 
sketches  rapidly  the  history  oC  Athens,  from  about  the  age  of 
Augustus  to  the  present  time,  and  recounts,  in  order,  the  tra- 
vellers who  have  visited  and  described  it,  during  the  last  three) 
centuries.  It  is  briefly  noted  in  what  state  me  monun>enta 
were  found,  at  several  successive  periods  ;  the  progress  of  tbeir 
dilapidation  is  thus  ascertained  ;  and  the  memoir  closes  with 
expressions  of  regret.  '  It  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  the 
civilized  nations  of  Europe  have  done  more  injury  to  the  monu- 
ments of  Athens  in  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
than  all  the^  barbarians  together  in  a  long  series  of  ages :  it  is 
cruel  to  think  that  Alaric  and  Mahomet  II.  respected  the 
Parthenon^  and  that  it  was  demolished  by  Morosini  and  Lord 
Elgin; 

The  second  memoir,  a  work  of  much  labour,  learning,  and 
zeal,  is  designed  to  establish  the  authenticity,  indeed  the  infal- 
lability,  bf  those  traditions  which  have  continued  through  the 
whole  Christian  asra  to  mark  certain  places  in  and  near  Jerusa* 
lem  as  the  precise  spots  where  the  most  memorable  circum^tan** 
ces  in  the  History  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles  took  place.  The 
author  makes  too  little  allowance  for  the  well  known  credulity 
of  many  of  the  Chiistian  Fathers,  and  is  not  scrupulous  of  ac(^ 
mitting  the  aid  of  here  and  there  a  groundless  assumption;  ies^' 
for  instance,  that  the  sanctuaries  of  the  Christians^  at  the  timedf 
the  deMructiori  of  Jerusalem,  bdng  without  the  walls,  must  not 
have  suffered  much  by  the  siege.  On  the  whole,  however,  th« 
arffumfent  is  ably  managed,  and  rendered  very  strong.  The 
following  pstragraph  affords  a  very  brief  summary  of  it. 

''  What  an  astonishing  body  of  evidence  is  here  !  The  Apostles  saw  Je* 
9US  Christ,  they  knew  me  places  honoured  by  the  Son  of  Man  ;  they  trans*^ 
nutted  the  tradition  to  the  first  Christian  church  of  Judea ;  a  regular  sue- 
cession  of  bnshops  was  established,  and  religiously  preserved  the  sacred  tra- 
dition. Ensebius  appeared,  and  the  history  of  the  sacred  places  com- 
menced. It  was  continued  by  Socrates,  Sozomenes,  Theodoret,  £va- 
Vvu,  and  St.  Jerome.  Pilgrims  throng^  thither  from  all  parts*  From 
this  period  to  the  present  day^;  an  uninterrupted  series  of  travels  for  fburteea 
centttries,  gives  us  the  same  facts  and  the  same  descriptions.    What  triadU 
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tion  wai  ever  supported  by  such  a  host  of  witnesses  ?  «  Besides^  I  have  not 
made  ail  the  use  of  the  crusades  that  I  might  have  doae.* 

Is  it  not  easy  to  ascertain  exactly  in  wtiat  degree  of  faith  and 
flubmissiveness  our  traveller  is  an  adherent  to  the  Catholic 
Cburcb.  We  have  some  doubt  whether  his  fidelity-  is  of  the 
most  punctilious  and  reverential  kind;  partly  because  we  do 
not  discern  among  these  memoranda  of  a  portion  of  his  life  the 
traces  of  any  competent  number  of  ceremonial  exercises, 
(which,  however,  be  might  perform  and  say  nothing  about) ; 
and  partly  because  bis  observations  and  reflections  sometimes 
appear  to  indicate  a  freer  use  ofbis  faculties,  than  a  dutiful  son 
of  the  Romish  Church  should  trust  himself  to  make.  At  the 
same  time,  his  veneration  for  ^  holy  places/  his  large  faith  in 
traditions,  and  the  zeal  with  wh^^ch-  he  vindicates  Monks  and 
Crusades,  ceitainly  look  well  for  his  orthodoxy.  And  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  too,  that  he  has  not  sought  any  subterfuge, 
from  the  philosophical  ridicule  of  bis  countrymen,  in  professions 
of  being  actuated  by  no  other  principles  than  a  liberal  curiosity 
and  a  passion  for  tne  arts.  On  the  contrary,  he  accompanies 
the  mention  of  these  principles,  as  a  subordinate  inducement, 
with  a  full  surrender  of  himself,  at  the  outset  of  the  work,  to, 
the  scorn  or  pity  which  he  lays  his  account  with  incurring,  by 
an  avowal  that  his  ^  principal  motive*  to  the  journey  was  one 
that  has  nearly  ceased  to  operate  in  Christendom,  in  tnis  dege- 
nerate age. 

<  To  the  principal  motive  which  impelled  me,  after  so  many  peregrina- 
tions, to  leave  France  once  more,  were  added  other  considerations.  A  voy* 
age  to  the  east  would,  complete  the  circle  of  studies  which  I  had  always 
promised  myself  to  accomplish.  In  the  deserts  of  America  I  had  contem* 
plated  the  monuments  of  nature ;  among  the  monuments  of  man,  I  was  as 
yet  acquainted  with  only  two  species  of  antiquities,  the  Celtic  and  the  Ro- 
oian.  I  had  yet  to  visit  the  ruins  of  Athens,  of  Memphis,  and  of  Car- 
thage.. I  was  therefore  solicitous  to  perform  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.'— 
'  At  the  present  day  it  may  appear  somewhat  strange  to  talk  of  vows  and 
pilgrimages  ;  but  in  regard  to  this  subject  I  have  no  sense  of  shame,  and 
have  long  ranged  myself  in  the  class  of  the  weak  and  superstitions*.  Pro- 
bably I  shall  he  the  last  Frenchman  that  will  ever  quit  his  country  to  travel 
to  the  Holy  Land,  with  the  idea,  the  object,  and  the  sentiments,  of  an  an- 
cient  pilgrim*  But  if  I  have  not  the  virtues  which  shone  of  yore,  in  the 
Sires  de  Coucy,  de  Nesle,  de  Castillon,  de  Montfort,  faith  at  least  is  left 
me ;  and  by  this  mark  1  might  yet  be  recognized  by  the  ancient  cru- 
taders.' 

* 

He  makes  commendable  haste  to  reach  Greece^  and  we  may 
as  well  meet  him  on  the  coast  of  the  *  Island  of  Calypso,*  deli*- 
vering  his  observations  on  the  climate  and  its  iniluenoe. 

*  In  Greece,  a  suavity,  a  softness,  a  repose,  pervade  all  nature^'  as  wt^ll  as 
die  wQrks  of  the  ancients.    You  may  almost  conceivey  as  it  were  by  iiatui- 
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kiooy  why  the  arcbitecture  of  the  Parthenon  has  such  exquisite  proportions  ; 
why  ancient  sculpture  is  so  unaffected,  so  tranquil ,  so  simple,  when  you 
have  beheld  the  pure  sky,  and  the  delicious  scenery,  of  Athens,  of  Corinth, 
and  of  Ionia.  In  this  native  land  of  the  Muses,  nature  suggests  no  wild 
deviations ;  she  tends,  on  the  contrary,  to  dispose  the  mind  to  the  love  of 
the  uniform  and  of  the  harmonious.'    V.  I.  p.  85. 

He  does  not  stay  to  make  any  explanation  or  apology  in  be* 
half  of  this  delicious  and  plastic  climate,  for  now  producing  or 
permitting  such  men  as  the  Turks,  and  such  buildings  as  Mos* 
ques.  There  is  not  time :  for  he  has  hardly  ended  these  obser- 
vations, before  he  is  carried  off,  probably  by  the  last  of  the 
nymphs  or  demigods  that  may  have  lirigered  unseen  in  Greece, 
and  suddenly  conveyed  into  the  company  of  the  shades  of  Ho- 
mer and  Simonides,  Aristotle,  Philip,  Alexander,  Cato,  Cicero, 
and  other  famous  personage^. 

The  traveller  hadreached  this  station  by  a  circuitous  course,*— 
in  which  he  skirted  Mount  Ithome,  passed  through  a  town  sup- 
posed to  stand  on  the  site  of  Leuctra,  had  a  rude  rencontre  with 
two  Turkish  soldiers,  in  which  he  displayed  great  spirit,  and  wa» 
introduced  at  Tripolizza,  the  capital  oftheMorea,  to  Osman 
Pacha,  the  worthy  robber-hunter  and  chief  gtiardian  of  tlie  pe- 
ninsula, from  whom  he  obtained  the  firman  necessary  for  pas- 
sing the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  Tripolizza  '  is  a  modern  towfi 
which  appears  to  have  been  erected  between  Mahtinea,  Tegea, 
and  Orchomenus;*  with  no  local  recommendations  but  that  of 
being  central, — the  Turks  *  being  perfectly  indifferent,  in  their 
choice  of  situations,  to  the  beauties  of  nature  ;*  in  this  respect 
very  unlike  *  the  Arabs,  for  whom  the  charms  of  climate  and 
position  have  strong  allurements,  and  who,  to  this  day,  de- 
plore the  loss  of  Granada.*  The  travelling  firman  confers  pri- 
vileges which  our  author  was  too  equitable  to  exercise: 

*  Yoa  pay  for  no  horses  5  the  weight  of  your  baggage  is  fixed ;  and 
wherever  you  go,  you  may  insist  on  being  gratuitously  supplied  with  pro- 
visions. I  would  not  avail  myself  of  these  magnificent  but  odious  privi- 
leges, whrch  press  heavily  on  a  people  unfortunate  enough  without  thern^ 
but  paid  wherever  1  went  for  my  horses  and  entertainments,  like  a  traveller 
without  protection  and  without  firman.'    p.  123. 

He  passed  a  small  river,  bordered  with  '  tall  reeds,  and  beau- 
tiful rose-laurels  in  full  flower,'  witiiout  knowing,  at  the  time, 
that  tills  river  was  the  Eurotas,  and  arrived  at  Misitra.  Before 
entering  on  the  scene  that  was  to  excite  emotions  which  will 
awaken  the  sympathy  and  envy  of  all  his  readers  that  have  felt 
the  enchantment  of  Grecian  history,  but  have  never  trodden 
the  field  on  which  its  events  and  characters  were  once  realities, 
be  gives  a  very  curious  description  of  the  heterogeneous  assem- 
blage of  people  among  whom  he  passed  the  night,  in  the  apart- 
inent  appropriated  to  strangers  in  the  house  of  a  principal  Turk, 
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and  of  the  wonder,  perp,le:^ity,  and  contempt,  sbe^rn  by  a 
learned  and  inquisitive  *  minister  of  the  law,*  at  the  traveller's 
fir^  attempt  to  explain  the  obj^ect  of  his  journey— ^  to  peeib- 
Yci^A  nati^ti^^  fiBjd  e^pe^ii^ly  the  Gre^l^s,  who  weri^  dead.'  Iq 
a  second  attempt  it  jGhcjcufrjbd  ^ohiiu  lo  say,  he  was  ^4^  pilgrini 
going  to  Jerusalem ;'  on  which  the  doctor,  of  law  '  exclaimed, 
"Hadgi!  hadgi!'*  (a  pilgrim!  apilgriiu!)  ^  and  was  perfectly 
satisfifsd.'  On  which  our  author  observes^  *  Reli^on  is  a  sort 
of  universal  language  understood  by  all  mankind ;  this  Turk 
was  unable  to  conceive  how  I  could  quit  my  country  from  the 
mere  motive  of  curiosity  ;,  but  that  it  was  perfectly  rational 
that  I  should  undertake  a  long  journey  with  a  view  to  offer  up 
0)y  prayers  at  a  tomb,  to  pray  to  God  for  some  blessing,  or  foir 
deliverance  from  some  affliction.*  It  does  not  happen  to  occur 
to  him,  even  though  he  says  he  has  been  in  England,  that  there 
is  a  very  considerable  section  of  the  civilized  world  to  which  the 
portion  of  the  *  universal  language'  he  has  been  reciting 
wQjuld  be  by  no  means  so  familiarly  intelligible. 

At  Misitra,  the  traveller  supposed  himself  tp  be  in  Sparta; 
but,  in  order  tp  take  his  gratifications  by  climax,  he  chose  to 
spend  the  firat  day  in  visiting  some  situations  of  Inferior  inter> 
rest,  Amycla;,  and  other  points  in  the  vicinity.  And  now  ha 
was  tQ  survey  the  site  and  ve&tiges  of  a  city  the  mere  name'of 
\vhich  bias  been  enough  to  awaken  so  .many  magnificent  ide^^ 
t^rqugh  so  many  ages.  He  had  rpad  all  the  controversies  of  the 
geographers  and  travellers  relative  to  its  locality;'  and.  had 
jadopted  the  opinipn  of  those  who  have  niaiptained,  ooht^ry  to 
D'AnvilJe,  tha^  Misitra  is  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.  With 
gri^at  enthusiasm,  therefore,  but  intensely  inquisitive  notwith- 
standing, and  well  prepared  to  examine  and  verify  each  part  o!f 
the  town,  he  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  castle.  On  looking  ea- 
gerly a  little  while,  he  b^cahie  e^itreitiely  perplexed  and  mdrti- 
fted,  from,  the  iiiipossibility  of  arranging  the  p^rts  into  such  u 
iocjality  as  ha  ab&qlutely  koew  th^  site  of  Sparta  to  luive.beenr! 
he  CPU  Id  i)Ot  eyep-^nd  the  Eucqtas.  Beside^  there  vvas  not  the 
smallest  appearance  of  the  remains  pf  any. very  aaci^Dt  strvia- 
tuxes.  He  had  a  guide,  a  janissary,  and  other  attendants,  whom 
be  impatiently  questioned,  with  great  difficulty  to  make  them 
understand  his  language,  and  to  understand  theirs  in  reply. 

<  We  all  spoke  at  once^-— we  bawled,  we  gesticulated:  with  our  difFereot 
dre^sei,  language,  and  physiognomy,  we  looked  like  ao  assembly  of  demonsy 
perched  at  sun-set  on  the  summit  of  the^  ruins.  The  woods  and  cascades 
of  Taygetus  were  behind  us,  Lacorna  was  at  our  feet,  and  over  our  heads 
the  most  lovely  sky.  This  Misitra^  said  I  to  the  Cicerone,  is  Lacedss- 
liion  :  Is  it  not? — Signor!  Laccdasmon!  What  did  you  say  ? — ^rejoined 
he^-^Is  not  this  Lacedsmon  or  Sparta  i — Sparta !  Wh^t  do  you  mean  ?-^ 
I  ask  you  if  Miiit^  is  Sparta.-'-l  don't  understand  yoa.-^Whatt  you  a 
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Greek  I.  you  a  Lacedxmonian  '  and  not  know  the  narae  of  Sparta  ?— ». 
Sparta  !  Oh,  yes  !  Great  republic  x  Celebrated  Lycurgus! — Is  Misitra  then 
Lacedaemon? — ^The  Greek  nodded  in  affirmation.  I  was  overjoyed.—- 
tio'Vy  I  resumed,  explain  to  me  what  I  see.  What  part  of  the  town  '< 
that?  I  pointed  at  the  same  time  to  the  quarter  before  me  a  little  to  the 
right. — Mesochorion,  answered  he. — That  I  know  perfectly  well,  but  what 
part  of  Lacedaemon  is  it  ? — Lacedaemon  !  I  don't  know. — I  was  bestdo 
rnvfielf. — At  least  shew  one  the  river,  cried  I,  and  repeated,  Potamos,  Po- 
tamos, — My  Greek  pointed  to  the  stream  called  the  Jew's  River. — What  1 
is  that  the  Eurotas  ?  Impossible  1  Tell  me  where  is  the  Vasilipotamos  ?— 
The  Cicerone,  after  many  gestures,  pointed  to  the  right  towardt  Amyclc 
— I  was  once  more  involved  in  all  my  perplexities.' 

Hewaa  very  naturally,  in  extreme  vexation  to  think  it  shonl" 
be  impossible  to  find  the  object  of  his  enthusiasm,  even  whe^ 
perfectly  certain  he  n^ust  be  at  least  very  near  it;  and  that  he 
might,  aftorall  his  expectations,  be  baflJed  in  his  search.  He 
had  read,  but  forgotten,  D'Anville's  assertion  that  the  true  site 
of  Spp.rta  is  a  place  now  called  Palieochori.  As  he  was  going 
down  from  the  castle,  the  Greek  exclaimed,  "  Your  lordship 
perhaps  means  Palaeochori  ?*' 

*  At  the  mention  of  this  name,'  I  recollected  the  passage  of  D' Anvil le 
and  cried  out  in  my  turq, "  Yes,  Palaeochori !     The  old  city  !   Where  i^ 
that  ?    Where  is  Palaeochori  ?"    "  Yonder  at  Magoula,"  said  the  ciperone, 
pointing  to  a  white  cottage  with  some  trees  ,about  it,  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance in  the  valley.' 

His  disappointment  inspired   additional   eagerness ;    and  in 
the  morning  before  light,   he  *  set  off  at  full  gallop  for   Lace' 
daemon,'  attended^  by  a  Janissary. 

*  We  had  proceeded  at  that  pace  for  an  hour,  when  at  break  of  day»  ,i 
perceived  some  ruins,  and  a  very  long  wall  of  antique  construction :  mT 
heart  began  to  pcdpitate.  The  Janissary  turning  towards  me,  pointed  with 
his  whip  to  a  whitish  cottage  on  the  right,  and  exclaimed  with  a  look  of 
satisfaction,  "  Palaeochori  I"  I  made  up  towards  the  principal  ruin  which 
1  perceived  upon  an  eminence.  On  turning  the  eminence  by  the  north-west 
fertile  purpose  of  ascending  It,  I  was  suddenly  struck  with  the  sight  of  a 
vast  ruin  of  a  semi-circular  form,  which  I  instantly  recognized  as  an  an- 
cient theatre.  I  am  Aot  able  to  describe  the  confused  feelings  which  over- 
powered me.  The  hill  at  the  foot  of  whicli  I  stood,  was  consequently  the 
nill  of  the  city  of  Sparta,  since  the  theatre  visi%  contiguous  to  the  citadeL 
The  ruin  which  I  beheld  on  that  hill,  was  of  course  the  temple  of  Minerva 
Chalcioecos,  since  that  temple  was  in  the  citadel ;  and  th6  fragments  of  the 
long  wall  which  I  had  passed  low  er  down,  must  have  formed  part  of  the 
quarter  of  the  Cynosuri,  since  that  quarter  was  to  the  north  of  the  city. 
Sparta  was  then  before  me,  and  its  theatre,  to  which  my  good  fortune  had 
conducted  me  on  my  first  arrival,  gave  me  immediately  the  position  of  all 
the  quarters  and  edifices.  I  alighted,  and  ran  all  the  way  up  the  hill  of  the 
citaoel.— Just  as  I  reached  the  top,  the  sun  was  rising  behind  the  hills  of 
Menelaion.  What  a  magnificent  spectacle  1  but  how  melancholy !  The 
solitary  stream  of  the  Eurotas  tunning  beneath  the  remains  of  the  bridge 
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Babyx ;  ruins  on  every  side*  and  not  a  creature  to  be  seen  among  them.  I 
ftood  ipouonless  in  a  kind  of  stupor  at  the  contemplation  of  thin  scene*  A 
mixture  of  admiration  and  grief  checked  the  current  of  my  thoughts,  and 
fixed  me  to  the  spot :  profound  silence  reigned  around  me.'  Determined  at 
last  to  make  echo  speak,  in  a  spot  where  the  human  voice  is  no  longer 
heardy  I  shouted  with  all  my  might,  **  Leonidas  !  Leonidas !"  No  ruin 
repeated  this  great  name.' — *  When  my  agitation  had  subsided,  I  began  to 
study  the  ruins  around  me.  The  summit  of  the  hill  was  a  platform,  en« 
compassed,  especially  to  the  north-west,  with  thick  walls.  1  went  twice 
round  ity  and  counted  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty  ordinary  pace8« 
or  nearly  seven  hundred  and  eighty  geometrical  paces ;  but  it  should  be  re- 
marked that  in  this  circuit,  I  comprehend  the  whole  summit  of  the  hill,  in- 
eluding  the  curve  formed  by  the  excavation  of  the  theatre  in  this  hilL«— It 
was  the  theatre  that  Leroi  examined. 

*  Some  ruins  pardy  buried  in  the  ground,  and  partly  rising  above  the  sur- 
face, indicate,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  this  platform,  the  foundations  of  the 
temple  of  Minerva  Chalcioecos,  where  Pausanias  in  vain  sought  refuge  and 
lost  his  life.  A  sort  of  flight  of  steps,  seventy  feet  wide,  and  of  an  ex- 
tremely gentle  descent,  leads  from  the  south  side  of  the  hill  down  to  the 
plain.  This  was  perhaps  the  way  that^  conducted  to  the  citadel.  At  the 
commencement  of  these  steps,  and  above  the  theatre,  I  saw  a  small  edifice 
of  a  circular  form,  three-fourths  destroyed  :  the  niches  within  it  seem 
-^equally  well  adapted  for  the  reception  of  sutues  or  of  unft.  Is  it  a  tomb  ? 
Is  it  thesemple  of  the  Armed  Venus  ? 

After  enumerating  various  other  ruins,  chiefly  the  bases  of 
walls,  and  assigning  them  to  their  proper  quarter  of  the  city,  he 
continues, 

<  The  whole  site  of  X^acedaBmon,  is  uncultivated:  the  sun  parches  it  in 
ttkno^  jad  it  iaoessantly  consuming  the  marble  of  the  tombs.  When  I 
beheld  this  desert,  not  a  plant  adorned  the  ruins,  not  a  bird,  not  an  insect* 
not  a  creature  enlivened  them,  save  milUont  of  lizards  which  crawled  up  and 
down  the  sides  of  the  scorching  walls.  A  dozen  half  wild  horses  were 
feeding  here  and  thereupon  the  withered  grass,  and  a  shepherd  was  culti- 
vating a  few  water-melons  in  a  comer  of  the  theatre. 

<  I^ght  drew  on  apace,  when  I  reluctandjLquitted  these  renowned riunt, 
the  shade  of  Lycur^s,  the  recollection  ofThennopylae,  and  all  the  fic- 
tions of  fable  and  history,  llie  sun  sank  behind  the  Taygetus,  so  that  I 
had  beheld  him  commence  and  finish  his  course  on  themiins  of  Lacedaemon. 
It  was  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-three  years  since  he  first  roae 
and  set  over  this  infant  city/ 

His  enthusiasm  is  nbt  however  to  be  engrossed  by  the  illus- 
trlou#  pagans, — as  the  sight  of  Corcyra,  (now  Corfu)  recalls  to 
him  names  ami  events  filled  to  awaken  some  emotions  proper 
to  a  Christian,  and  more  that  are  proper  to  a  Cathc^ic.  He  re* 
eoljects  that  this  island  was  an  important  station  in  the  march 
of  crusades  and  pilgrimages ;  but  recollects  too,  that  he  has 
the  misfortune  to  live  in  an  age,  when  such  times  as  these  can- 
not be  mentioned  '  without  exciting  a  smile  of  *  coitipa9»> 
sion  in  the  face  of  the  free-thinker.'    He  must  be  left  to  settle 
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this  point  of  disagreement  with  the  unbelieving  generation  as 
be  can,  with  the  aid  of  whatever  authority  remains  to  the  con- 
ckve  and  the  inqusition.  But  we  wish  all  to  join  zealously  in 
his  quarrel  against  the  age,  so  far  as  there  ib  truth  in  the  allega- 
tioQ  conveyed  in  the  following  questions:  '  How  is  it  possible 
to  bring  in  the  names  of  St.  Jason  and  St.  Soptstratas,  apostles 
of  the  Corcyreans,  during  the  reign  of  Claudius,  after  having 
mentioned  Homer,  Aristotle,  Alexander,  Cicero,  Cato,  and 
Germanicus  ?  Yet  is  a  martyr  to  independence  a  greater  cha- 
racter than  a  martyr  to  truth  ?  Is  Cato,  devoting  himself  for 
the  liberties  of  Rome*,  more  heroic  than  Sapistratus,  suflFering 
himself  to  be  burned  in  a  brazen  bull,  for  proclaiming  to  men 
that  they  are  brethren,  that  they  ought  to  love  and  succour  one 
another  ?' 

Our  adventurer  began  his  inroad  on  the  Morea,  or  (Pelopon* 
Desus),  at  Modon,  anciently  Methone,  in  Messenia. 

'  I  trod,'  says  he,  *  the  classic  soil  of  Greece,  I  was  but  ten  leagues  from 
Olymptaj  thirty  from  Sparta,  on  the  road  which  Telemachus  followed  when 
re{iauing  to  Menelaus  to  make  inquiries  respecting  his  father:  and  it  wat 
Dot  yet  a  month  since  I  quitted  Paris.' 

Thus  far  we  shall  be  highly  pleased  with  his  rapidity ;  and 
we  shall  thank  him  for  not  havinc^  staid  to  accumulate  notes  and 
transcriptions,  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  or  two  of  printed 
pages,  at  Venice,  Malta,  or  any  such  intermediate  well  known 
station.  Bat  we  are  not  quite  so  much  gratified  to  see  the  im« 
petus  which  has  carried  bim  with  such  velocity  to  the  coast  of 
Greece,  continuing  to  operate,  with  little  remission,  for  hun- 
dreds of  leagues. 

An  Aga  at  Modon,  assured  our  traveller  that  he  '  would  find 
nQ  difficulty  in  traversing  the  Morea,  because  the  roads  were 
clear,  since  examples  had  been  made  of  three  or  four  hundred 
of  the  banditti.'  While  he  was  amazed  to  think  what  a  horrible 
place  this  Morea  n^ust  have  been  a  fewfrmonths  before,  he  rer 
ceivedan  explanation,  vjrhich  affords  a  most  striking  illustration 
of  the  benefits  derived  to  a  country  from  the  simplicity  and  effi« 
cacy  of  a  Turkish  ^ysten;  of  police. 

'  The  history  of  these  ^hree  or  four  hundred  banditti  Is  as  follows  :«-^ 
Near  Mount  Ithome  there  vfras  a  band  of  about  fifty  robbers,  who  infested 
the  roads.  The  Pacha  of  the  Morea,  Oamai^  Pash%  repaired  to  the  spot; 
he  surrounded  the  village^  where  the  robbers  were  accustomed  to  take  up 
thor  quarters.  It  would  have  been  too  tedious  for  a  Turk  to  distinguish 
between  the  ianpcent  and  the  guilty :  all  within  the  Pasha's  inclosure  were 
dispatched  like  vf'dd  beasts.  The  robbers,  it  is  true,  were  exterminated  j^ 
bat  with  them  perished  three  hundred  Qr^k  peasants,  who  were  accounted 
as  nothing  in  this  affair,  v.  p.  93. 

At  night  he  went  into  a  chamber  prepared  for  his  repose ; 
but  really  we  should  have  thought  the  worse  of  him  if  he  had 
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BOt  felt  an  unusual  restless.ness ;  for .  he  *  heard>'  he  says,  *  the 
barking  of  a  Laconiau  dog,  and  the  v^histlipg  of  the  wind  of 
Elis :'  •  how  then,'  says  he,  *  was  it  possible  f«r  nie  to  go  to 
sleep?*  He  stt  off  before  day-li^ht;  and  gives  an  enter- 
taining description  of  the  cavalcade,  the  equipment  of  the  men 
and  horses,  and  the  coarse  manner  of  making  a  repast ; — *  such/ 
he  observes,  '  is  now-a-days  the  mode  of  travelling  in  the  coun- 
trv  of  Alcibiades  and  Aspasia/ — All  his  enthusiasm  at  the  thought 
of  the  ancient  glory  of  the  country,  and  melancholy  at  the 
sight  of  the  present  extreme  degradation,  can  never  long«hut 
out  from  his  mind  the  idea  of  one  other  country,  where  he  sees 
that  glory  rekindled,  to  dart  in  its  radiance  over  the  v.'hole 
earih.  An  opportunity  for  a  triumphant  allusion  to  this  later 
and  more  magnificent  Greece,  is  presented  to  him  at  Coron, 
the  ancient  Corone,  which  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Morosini, 
a  Venetian  general,  in  1685. . 

*  At  this  siege  were  two  of  my  coantrymen.'  *  I  was  pleased  to  fiiij 
at  my  outset^  the  traces  of  French  honour  in  the  genuine  country  of  glory — 
in  the  country  of  a  people  who  were  such  good  judges  of  valour.  But 
where  are  not  such  traces  to  be  discovered  ?  At  Constantinople,  at  Rhodes, 
in  Syria,  in  Egypt,  at  Carthage,  I  was  shewn  the  camp  of  the  French,  the 
tower  of  the  French,  the  castle  of  the  French.  The  Arab  has  pointed 
out  to  me  the  tombs  of  our  soldiers  beneath  the  sycamores  of  Cairo,  and 
the  Siminole  under  the  oaks  of  Florida.' 

.  It  was  by  association,  exclusively,  that  Greece,  thus  far, 
could  illuminate  our  author^s  imagination  with  ideas  of  gran- 
deur: for  its  aspect  was  inexpressibly  dreary  and  desolate;  the 
soil  bare  and  barren;  some  of  the  streams  that  existed  an- 
tiently,  dried  up ;  the  population  reduced  to  a  most  duninutive 
residue  of  most  wretched  slaves,  infested,  ravaged,  and  half  de- 
voured by  a  slender  scattered  pack  of  1  urkisb  wolves  ;  and  of 
course  every  thing  in  the  form  of  dwelling  and  accommodation, 
at  the  lowest  possibility  of  meanness.  Along  with  every  thing 
else,  in  the  country,  the  places  of  shelter  and  entertainment  for 
travellers,  are  going  fast  to  ruin. 

*  In  Turkey  all  the  public  institutions  owe  their  existence  to  private  indi- 
viduals ;  the  state  performs  nothing  for  the  state.  These  institutions  are 
the  efFect  of  a  spirit  of  religion,  and  not  of  the  love  of  country,  a  sentiment 
unknown  there.  Now  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  all  these  fountains,  all 
these  kans,  and  all  these  bridges,  are  of  the  earliest  times  of  the  empire,  and 
are  falling  into  ruin  :  I  cannot  recollect  having  observed  one  single  mo- 
dern fabric  on  the  road.  Hence  we  cannot  but  infer,  that  the  religious  fer- 
vour of  the  Mussulmans  is  abating,  and  that  with  the  religion,  the  social 
order  of  the  Turks  draws  near  to  its  drssolutipn-.* 

Just  one  sample  may  be  givjen,  as  a  temptation  to  our  genteel 
tour-makers,  who  find  such  severe  trials^ot"  their  fortitude  in 
the  cookery,  wines,  and  windbw-curfafns,  of  the  taverns  and  ho- 
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(tfls,  by  means  of  which  they  barely  sustain  their  valuable  lives^ 
while  collecting  materials  for  conferring  on  their  country  the 
benefit  of  a  sumptuous  quarto, — occupied  u  great  part,  witn  de- 
scriptions of  those  very  taverns  and  hotels. 

*  At  noon,  we  discovered  a  kan  (it  was  at  the  entrance  Into  Laconia) 
as  wretched  as  that  where  we  stopped  the  preceding  day,  though  it  was 
decorated  with  the  Ottoman  flag.  These  were  the  only  two  hahitatioos 
we  had  met  with  in  a  space  of  twenty-two  leagues :  so  that  fatigue  and  hun- 
ger obliged  us  to  make  a  longer  stay  than  was  agreeable  in  this  filthy  kennel. 
The  master  of  the  place^  an  aged  Turk,  with  a  most  repulsive  countenance^ 
was  sitting  in  a  loft  above  the  stables  of  the  kan  ;  the  goats  clambered  up 
to  him,  and  surrounded  him  with  their  excrements.  In  this  sweet  place 
hereceived  us,  and  without  condescending  to  rise  from  his  dunghill,  to  di* 
rect  some  refreshments  to  be  brought  for  the  Christian  dogs,  he  shouted 
with  a  terrible  voice,  when  a  poor  Greek  boy,  quite  naked,  and  his  body 
jwbUen  with  fever  and  flogging,  brought  us  some  ewe's  milk»  in  a  vessel 
disgustingly  dirty.  I  was  obliged  to  go  out  to  drink  even  this  at  my  ease, 
for  the  goats  and  the  -kids  crowded  round  me  to  snatch  a  piece  of  biscuit 
which  I  held  in  my  hand. '  I  had  eaten  of  the  bear  and  the  sacred  dox  with 
the  savages,  I  have  partaken  since  of  the  repast  of  the  Bedouins,  but  I  never 
met  with  any  thing  to  be  compared  with  this  first  kan  of  Laconia.  It  was 
Bearly  on  the  same  spot,  however,  that  die  flocks  of  Menelaus  grazed,  and 
that  he  entertained  Telemachus/ 

He  compares  the  emotions  with  which  he  entered  Athens  with 
those  which  had  been  excited  by  the  ruins  of  Sparta. 

<  It  is  not  in  the  first  moment  of  a  strong  emotion  that  you  derive  most 
cBJoyment  from  your  feelings.  I  proceeded  towards  Athens  with  a  kind 
of  pleasure  which  deprived  me  of  the  power  of  reflection  ;  not  that  1  ex- 
perienced any  thing  like  what  I  had  felt  at  the  sight  of  Lacedaemon.  Sparta 
and  Athens  have,  even  in  their  ruinsy  retained  their  different  characteristics; 
those  of  the  former  aie  grave,  glooniy,  and  solitary :  those  of  the  latter 
pleasing,  light,  and  social.  At  the  sight  of  the  land  of  Lycurgus,  every 
idea  becomes  serious,  manly,  and  profound ;  the  soul,  fraught  with  new 
energies,  seems  to  be  elevated  and  expanded :  before  the  city  of  Solon, 
you  are  enchanted,  as  it  were,  by  the  magic  of  genius;  you  are  filled  with 
the  idea  of  the  perfection  of  man,  considered  as  an  intelligent  and  immor- 
tal being.  The  lofty  sentiments  of  human  nature  assumed*  at  Athens,  a 
degree  of  elegance  which  they  had  not  at  Sparta.  Among  the  Athenians, 
patriotism  and  the  love  of  independence  were  not  a  blind  instinct,  but  an 
enlightened  sentiment,  springing  frpm  that  love  of  the  beautiful  in  general 
with  which  heaven  had  so  liberally  endowed  them.  In  a  word,  as  I  passed 
from  the  ruins  of  Lacedaemon  to  the  ruins  of  Athens,  I  felt  that  I  should 
have  liked  to  die  with  Leonidas,  and  to  live  with  Pericles.' 

»  • 

He  was  welcomed  by  his  countryman,  M.  Fauvel,  who  had 
resided  ten  years  at  Athens,  with  the  title  and  privileges  of  con- 
sbI»  but  whosetaste  and  actual  employments  were  much  more 
those  of  an  antiquary  and  artist.  Having  made  himself  most 
minutely  acquainted  with  evjery  part  of  the  city  and  vicinity^ 
be  was  as  able  as  be  was  willing  so  to  guide  and  instruct  the 
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htrabger  in  his  bbservations,  that  he  should  see  every  thing  in 
the  best  order  of  succession,  from  the  best  points  of  view, 
with  the  clearest  explanations,  and  in  the  shortest  time.  This 
last  will  be  acknowledged  a  point  of  no  small  importance,  when 
it  is, told, — as  we  really  admire  the  author's  honesty  for  tell- 
ing,— Xh^xfour  or  jive  days  were  all  the  time  that  could  be  al- 
lowed for  his  survey  of  Athens,  unless  he  would  have  hazarded 
an  incommodious  and  indefinite  delay  in  the  ulterior  part  of  bis 
project.  By  ardent  activity,  however,  from  day-break  till  dark, 
ne  made  this  diminutive  allowance  suffice  for  a  short  inspection 
of  each  of  the  most  remarkable  objects,  and  for  many  general 
views  of  the  whole  place,  from  advantageous  positions. 

He  does  not  profess  to  be  very  much  of  an  artist,  and  his 
observations  are  chiefly  those  of  a  man  of  taste^  animated  by 
classical  recollections,  and  fully  perceiving  the  superiority  of 
the  Athenian  genius  for  the  arts  over  that  of  any  other  place  or 
time.  He  makes  some  general  remarks  on  the  appearance  and 
the  character  of  the  monuments.  We  will  transcribe  what  be 
says  of  their  colour. 

*  The  first  thing  that  strikes  you  in  the  edifices  of  Athens,  is  the  beau* 
tifiil  colour  of  those  monuments  In  our  climate,  in  an  atmosphere  over- 
charged with  smoke  and  rain,  stone  of  tlie  purest  white  soon  turns  black, 
or  of  a  greenish  hue.  The  serene  sky,  and  the  brilliant  sun  of  Greece, 
merely  communicate  to  the  marble  of  Paros  and  Pentelicus  a  go)den  tint, 
resembling  that  of  ripe  corn  or  the  autumnal  foliage*' 

The  description  is  of  much  greater  extent  than  this  extract^ 
and  there  are. intermingled  with  it  expressions  of  the  author's 
feelings  and  mental  visions,  in  a  place  where,  if  almost  any 
where  on  earth,  a  contemplative  person  would  feel  as  if  under 
the  power  of  a  spirit,  that  from  remote  ages  had  hovered  and 
watched,  with  a  mysterious  presence  and  agency,  in  the.solem* 
nity  of  the  scene.  This  presence  and  agency,  however,  per- 
mitted a  perfect  (quietude  to  the  perceptions  of  his  servant  Jo- 
seph, and  bis  janissary.  The  latter  had,  during  our  author's  re'- 
searches  and  emotions,  sat  down  to  sleep,  awaked,  smoked  bin 

fMpe,  and  fallen  asleep  again.  To  them  it  was  no  part  of  the 
uxury  of  an  ev^ing  repast,  made  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
place,  that  the  water  they  drank vwas  that  of  the  river  Eurotas, 
and  that  near  the  spot  of  ground  might  probably  have  been  the 
habitation  of  some  of  the  men  that  went  to  Thermopyla;.  The 
traveller's  mind  was,  on  the  whole,  well  attempered  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  place,  the  melancholy  grandeur  of  which  he  felt 
with  great  emphasis ;  though  his  example  may  serve  to  shew 
how  difficult  it  is,  except  to  the  very  highest  genius,  to  make  a 
general  state  of  strong  feeling,  even  when  it  completely  per- 
vades the  soul,  resolve  itself  into  distinct  forms  of  thought,  at 
•nee  striking  and  natural,  and  capable  of  being  so  conveyed  to 
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*b€  mind  of  a  readier  as  to  produce  a  congenial  state  of  senti- 
ment. Certainly  not  all  our  autbor*s  reflections  are  striking  or 
in  good  taste.  There  is  a  small  portion  of  what  disgusts  ussoin- 
tolerably  in  the  rhetoric  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  of  his 
countrymen,  and  which,  indeed,  seems  one  of  their  chief  na- 
tional vices  in  writing, — an  artificial  forced  extravagance;  as,  for 
instance,  when  he  says,  of  the  Eurotas,  *  Thus,  after  ages  of 
oblivion,  this  river,  whose  banks  were  trodden  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians  whom  Plutarch  has  celebrated,  this  river,  I  say,  per- 
haps rejoiced,  amid  this  neglect,  at  the  sound  of  the  footsteps 
of  an  obscure  stranger  upon  its  shores!'  But  yet  he  gives  in- 
dubitable evidence  of  that  high  state  of  emotion,  in  which  the 
mind  can  fully  pass  out  of  its  usual  sphere  of  ideas, — can  raise 
up,  in  imagination,  from  the  melancholy  solitary  relics,  the  an- 
cient structures  and  the  marvellous  race  of  mortals  that  lived 
among  them,  and  can  i)ehold  this  shadowy  city  and  population 
fading  away  again  into  ruins  and  solitude.  It  was  a  state  of 
feeling  in  which  the  mind  co-extends  its  existence  with  all  past 
time,  and  recognizes  or  contracts  a  kindred  with  the  strongest 
spirits  that  in  the  most  distant  ages  have  dwelt  on  the  earth. 
Many  other  moments  of  sublime  emotion  awaited  our  traveller, 
but  we  doubt  whether  his  mind  ever  afterwards  experienced  so 
mighty  an  excitement.  One  cause  might  be,  that  none  of  the 
striking  scenes  he  subseqently  beheld,  were  presented  to  him 
with  such  a  perfect  uumingled  simplicity.  The  profound  soli- 
tude, the  clearness  of  the  ruins  from  the  deformity  of  modern 
habitations, — in  short,  all  things  conspired  to  a  perfect  unity  of 
impression.  *  The  lonely  walk,'  says  our  author,  *  which  I 
took  along  the  Eurotas,  on  the  I8th  of  August,  1806,  will  ne- 
ver be  erased  from  my  memory.'  And  on  quitting  the  place, 
he  says,  '  I  departed  with  a  mind  absorbed  by  the  objects  which 
I  had  just  seen,  and  indulging  in  endless  rejections.  Such 
days  enable  a  man  to  endure  many  misfortunes  with  patience, 
and,  above  all,  render  him  indifferent  to  many  spectacles.* 

He  set  forward  on  his  journey;  and  at  the  first  village  at 
which  he  rested  a  lictle  time,  found  the  conversation  of  the  in- 
habitants occupied  with  a  recent  event, — his  short  account  of 
which  we  will  transcribe,  as  another  illustration  of  the  state  of 
the  people  of  the  modern  Peloponnesus. 

*  A  girl  of  this  village  having  lost  her  father  and  mother,  and  being  the 
mistress  of  a  small  fortune,  was  sent  by  her  relations  to  ConstaDttnople^ 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  she  returned  to  her  native  village.  She  could 
speak  the  Turkish,  French,  and  Italian  languages,  and  when  any  foreign- 
ers passed  through  the  village,  she  received  them  with  a  politeness  which 
excited  suspicions  of  her  virtue.  The  principal' peasants  had  a  meeting,  in 
which,  after  discussing  among  themselves  the  conduct  of  the  orphan,  they 
resolved  to  get  rid  of  a  female  whom  they  deemed  a  disgrace  to  the  village* 
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Tbej  fim  rained  the  tumfxed  hy  the  Turbshlaw  f^r  the  munkr  of  a  Chrh: 
iian  woman  ;  tbey  then  broke  by  night  into  the  house  of  the  devoted  vie* 
tinoy  whom  they  murdered  ;  and  a  maui  who  was  in  waiting  for  the  newt 
of  the  execution,  hastened  to  the  pacha  with  the  price  of  blood.  What 
caused  such  an  extraordinary  sensation  among  these  Greeks  of  the  village 
Ij/as,  not  the  atrocity  of  the  deed,  but  the  greediness  of  the  pacha  of  the 
Morea.  He,  too,  regarded  the  action  as  a  very  simple  matter,  and  admit- 
ted that  he  had  been  paid  the  sum  for  an  ordinary  murder ;  but  observed, 
that  the  beauty,  the  youth,  the  accompiisfhments  of  the  orphan,  gave  him  a 
Just  claim  to  a  farther  indemnity.  He  therefore  dispatched  two  jamssaries 
the  very  same  day  to  demand  an  additional  contribution*' 

M.  Chateaubriaud  advanced  with  haste  towards  Athens,  ex- 
amining by  the  way  the  ruins  of  Argos,  and  the  reputed  tomb 
of  Agamemnon  at  Mycenae.     On  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  when 
he  saw  the  sea  ou  the  western  shore,  he  was  visited  with  tender 
and  enthusiastic   recollections  of   France,  and    most  painfiil 
longings  to  be  once  more  on  its  happy  soil ; — of  course  to  enjoy 
the  full  delights  of  that  political  freedom,  the  extinction  of 
which  in  Greece  had  made  it  so  dreary  a  scene  ;  a  scene  which 
he  expressly  exhorts  the  advocates  of  despotic  governments  to 
visit,  in  order  lo  witness  the  tendency  ana  effects  of  such  go- 
vernment,— as  if  they  needed  to  go  so  far  for  the  lesson.     Oar 
author's  patriotism,  however,  does  not  seem  cooled  even  by  bis 
reflections  at  the  view  of  the   Streight  of  Salamis.     His  en- 
thusiasm took  a  more  reasonable,  or  at  least  a  more  intelligible, 
form  at  Eleusis ;  and  when,  at  last,  he  found  himself,  early  in 
the  morning,  on  the  Sacred  Way,  advancing  toward  the  spot 
once  illuminated  by  more  genius  than  ever  burned  in  so  concen- 
trated a  focus  in  any  other  place,  since  the  beginning  of  time, 
his  *  transports,'  he  says,  were  as  great  as  any  that  were  ever 
inspired  by  an  initiation  in  the  Mysteries. — At  length,  *the 
denle  began  to  widen :  we  made  a  circuit  round  Mount  Peeciie, 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  as  if  to  hide  the  scenery  be- 
yond it,  and  the  plain  of  Athens  suddenly  burst  upon  our 
view.' 

<  The  first  thing  that  struck  me  was  the  citadel  illumined  by  the  rising 
lun*  It  wais  exactly  opposite  to  me,  on  the  other  side  of  the  plain,  and 
ceemed  to  be  supported  by  Mount  Hymettus,  which  formed  the  back- 
ground of  the  picture.  It  exhibited,  in  a  confused  assemblage,  the  capi- 
tals of  the  Propylsea,  the  columns  of  the  Parthenon,  and  the  temple  of 
Erectheus,  the  embrasuree  of  a  wall  planted  with  cannon,  the  Gothi?  nuns 
of  the  Christians,  and  the  edifices  of  ihe  Mussulmans.' 

After  noticing  the  simplicity j  hari[tiony,  adaptation  to  their 
purpose,  and  exquisitely  finished  execution',  of  the  Athe* 
nian  edifices,  as  well  as  the  great  number,  and  the  magnitude 
of  some  of  them,  M.  Chateaubriand  loudly  deplores  the  fatality 
that  in  modern,  and  even  very  recent  timeS|  has  rapidly  basteaed 
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their  destruction.  He  is  justly  indignant  at  the  Venetians,  who 
'amidst  the  illumination  and  science  that  pervaded  the  seven- 
teenth century,  came  and  cannonaded  the  monuments  of  the  age 
of  Pericles :  they  fired  red  hot  balls  on  the  Propylaeaand  the  tem- 
of  Minerva;  a  ball  fell  on  the  latter,  penetrated  the  roof,  set 
fire  to  some  barrels  of  gunpowder,  and  blew  up  part  of  an 
edifice  which  did  less  honour  to  the  false  gods  of  Greece  than 
to  human  genius.'  But  his  displeasure  falls  with  hardly  less 
weight  on  a  much  later  offender. 

<  In  this  work  I  have  had  occasion  to  make  frequent  mention  of  the  name 
of  Lord  Elgin,  To  hiih  we  are  indebted,  as  I  have  obsen'ed,  for  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  Pnyx,  and  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon  $  he  still  keeps 
an  Italian  in  Greece,  who  is  engaged  in  prosecuting  his  researches.'  *  Bttt* 
Lord  Elgin  has  counterbalanctd  the  merit  of  his  laudable  efforts,  by  ca* 
vaging  the  Parthenon.  He  was  desirous  of  removing  the  basso  relievos  of 
the  frieze  ;  the  Turkish  workmen  employed  in  the  execution  of  this  design, 
first  broke  down  the  architrave  and  threw  down .  the  capitals ;  and  then* 
instead  of  taking  out  the  metopes  by  the  grooves,  the  barbarians  thought 
it  the  shortest  way  to  break  the  cornice.  The  temple  of  Erectheus  has 
been  robbed  of  the  comer  column,  so  that  it  is  now  found  necessary  to 
support,  with  a  pile  of  stones,  the  whole  entablature,  which  is  nodding 
to  its  fall. 

*  The  English  who  have  been  at  Athens  since  the  visit  of  Lord  Elgin, 
have  themselves  deplored  these  fatal  effects  of  an  inconsiderate  love  of  the 
arts.  We  are  told  that  Lord  Elgin  has  asserted,  in  excuse  of  himself, 
that  he  had  merely  followed  our  example.  The  French,  it  is  true,  have 
stri{^ed  Italy  of  its  statues  and  pictures  ;  but  they  have  mutilated  no  tem* 
pies  for  the  sake  of  the  basso  relievos :  they  have  only  imitated  the  Romans 
who  plundered  Greece  of  her  master-pieces  of  painting  and  sculpture.  The 
nionuments  of  Athens,  torn  from  the  places  to  which  they  were,  adapted, 
vill  not  only  lose  part  of  their  relative  beauty,  but  their  intrinsic  beauty 
will  be  materially  diminished.  It  i«  nothing  but  the  light  that  sets  off  the 
delicacy. of  certdn  lines  and  certain  colours :  consequently  as  this  light  is 
not  to  be  found  beneath  an  English  sky,  these  lines  and  these  colours  will 
di8ap{)ear  or  become  invisible;' 

From  the  spirit  of  some  sentences  which  immediately  follovir,  as 
well  as  from  many  occasional  patrioticindications  throughout  the 
book,  we  are  fully  assured  tliat  not  one  wordof  this  strain  of 
mingled  elegy  and  invective  would  have  been  sung  by  our 
traveller,  if  these  alleged  ravages  had  been  committed  by  one 
of  his  own  countrymen.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  we  believe  the 
representation  is  greatly  exaggerated,  as  respecting  Lord 
Elgin,  and  that  it  is  fallacious  as  respecting  our  author's  coun- 
trymen, relative  to  whom  Lord  Elgin  says  expressly,' 

<  He  had,  besides,  another  inducement,  aiad  an  example  before  him, 
'  in  the  conduct  of  the  last  French  embassy  sent  to  Turkey  before  the  Revo- 

*  iution*    French  aijti^tt  did  then  remove  several- of  the  scivlptured  ornaments 

*  from  several  edifices  in  the  Acropolis,  and  particularly  from  the  FacthenoiA, 
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« In  lowering  one  of  the  metopes,  the  tackle  failed  and  it  was  dashed  t^ 

*  pieces ;  but  other  objects  from  the  same  temple  were*  conveyed  to  France, 

*  where  they  are  held  in  the  very  highest  estimation,  and  some  of  them 

*  occupy  conspicuous  places  ia  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,    And  the  same 

*  agents  were  remaining  at  Athens  during  Lord  Elgin's  embassy,  waiting 
♦only  the  return  of  French  influenceat  the  Porte  to  renew theiroperations.'* 

Between  these  designs  of  the  French,  and  the  wanton  rapid 
demolition  continually  carrying  on  by  the  barbarism  of  the 
Turks,  Lord  Elgin  was  convinced  the  few  remaining  decora- 
tions of  the  Parthenon  had  not  the  smallest  chance  of  retaining 
much  longer  their  original  situation;  not  to  say  that  the  pro- 
bability was  strongly  against  their  being  preserved  in  existence. 
Viewing  the  case  therefore  as  against  the  Turks,  he  thought  it 
was  due  to  the  arts,  and  to  the  fame  of  Athens,  to  endeavour  to 
place  out  of  hazard  of  destruction  a  part  of  the  very  slight 
remnant  of  these  exquisite  works;  and  viewing  it  ^s  against 
the  French,  he  might  be  forgiven  for  recollecting  he  was  an 
Englishman,  and  for  thinking  that  Paris  contained  already  a 
sufficient  accumulation  of  spoils  of  foreign  genius.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  besides,  that  the  greater  proportion  -  of  Ats  spoils 
were  dug  from  the  earth,  got  out  of  the  walls  of  niodern  Turk- 
ish builaings,  or  taken  from  such  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
edifices  as  were  the  most  completely  in  ruins  and  in  a  rapid 
progress  to  entire  destruction.  The  temple  of  Theseus  being 
found  the  least  dilapidated.  Lord  E.  allowed  no  part  of  the 
sculpture  to  be  displaced,  nor  the  minutest  fragment  of  any 
kind  to  be  separated  from  the  building. — As  to  the 'English 
sky,*  we  regret  the  aspect  it  is  apt  sometimes  to  wear,  on  more 
serious  accounts  than  its  effect  on  the  appearance  of  bas  re- 
liefs ;  but  yet  we  should  hope  there  might  be  just  now  and 
tlien,  a  few  times  perhaps  in  the  course  of  a  century,  a  preci? 
ous  pleam  of  sunshine  capable  of  revealing  to  discerning  eyes^ 
almost  all  the  beauties  of  these  marbles. 

Our  traveller,  after  being  detained,  at  an  obscure  village 
not  far  from  Cape  Sunium,  by  a  dangerous  fever,  the  conse- 

3uence  of  exposure  to  a  burning  sun,  made  the  utmost  haste 
1  rough  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  to  Smyrna;  thence  weqt 
by  land  to  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  spent  f^ve  days  at  Constantino- 
ple, which  he  thought  quite  as  much  as  the  place  deserved, 
and  gladly  seized  a  very  advantageous  opportunity  of  sailing 
for  Palestine,  in  company  with  two  hundred  Greek  pilgrim* 
who  were  goingto  Jerusalem.  He  looked,  in  passing,  toward  the 
plain  of  Troy,  which  he  bad  vainly  hoped  and  once  laid  his 
plan  to  traverse,  and  reached  in  safety  the  Holy  Land. 

Thus  far  have  we  accompanied  him ;  and  we  are  sorry  to. 

w  I  I  ■  I II    I        I  »    I       I  I  I  ■  M 11-11  , 1    .  *        •  im 

^  JUemornndum  on  the  tv^ict  ofiht  Earl  of  E^fC$  purst/^^  in  Greea,  p.  8. ' 
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have  failed  in  our  wish  to  maintain  such  a  brevity  in  our  ab» 
stract  as  should  make  it  compatible  with  our  room  and 
time  to  follow  him  to  the  conclusion.  The  failure  must 
be  put  to  the  account  of  the  book,  which  contains  so 
many  remarkable  things  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
wbien  should  receive  but  a  momentary  notice,  or  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  It  is  of  the  less  consequence  as  the  book 
appears  in  a  form  which  will  make  it  accessible  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  readers.  The  author  reached  Jerusalem,  and  took  up 
his  residence  with  the  hospitable  but  miserably  oppressed  inha- 
bitants of  the  Latin  convent;  whence,  however,  seizing  an 
opportune  hour,  be  immediately  sallied  on  a  hazardous  excur- 
sion to  Bethlehem  and  the  Dead  Sea,  Jericho  and  the  banks 
of  the  Jordan.  At  Jerusalem  he  remained  a  very  considerable 
time,  examining  all  its  antiquities,  and  visiting  all  the  ^  holy 
places,*  with  indefatigable  activity  and  ever  reviving  enthusi- 
asm. The  superstition  which  constituted  so  considerable  a 
part  of  this  enthusiasm  seems  to  have  precluded,  in  almost 
every  instance,  all  doubl  of  the  truth  of  the  tradition  that  had 
marked  almost  every  spot  as  the  ]  precise  locality  of  some 
event  in  the  sacred  history.  As  to  a  number  of  the  situations, 
however,  there  could  be  no  uncertainty,  and  as  to  many  of 
the  rest  there  was  a  sufficient  degree  of  probability.  Much 
of  this  portion  of  the  book  \i  very  highly  interesting  ;  but  we 
must  close  it  after  making  one  slight  extract,  .descriptive  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  to  which  he  travelled  through  a  country  which  he 
describes  as  more  desolate,  barren,  and  dreary,  than  it  is  .pos- 
sible to  make  any  reader  conceive ; — and  this  is  the  appearance 
of  a  considerable  part  of  this  land,  once^  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey,  the  glory  of  all  lands.' 

*  We  descended  from  the  ridees  of  the  moantaios,  in  order  to  pass  the 
night  on  the  banks  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  afterwards  proceed  along  the 
Jordan.  Qn  entering  the  valley  our  little  company  drew  closer  together; 
oyr  Bethlehemites  prepared  their  pieces  and  marched  cautiously  before* 
We  found,  as  we  advanced,  some  Arabs  of  the  desert  who  resort  to  the 
lake  for  salt,  and  make  war  without  mercy  on  the  traveller.  The  manners 
of  the  Bedouins  begin  to  be  corrupted  by  too  frequent  communications  with 
the  Turks  and  Europeans ;  they  murder  the  traveller  whom  they  were  for* 
merly  content  to  rob.  We  followed  the  fissures  formed  between  the  sand- 
hills in  mud  baked  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  A  crust  of  salt  covered  the 
furface,  and  resembled  a  snowy  plain,  from  which  a  few  stunted  shrubs 
raised  their  heads.  We  arrived,  all  at  once,  at  the  lake ;  I  say  all  at 
once,  because  I  thought  we  were  yet  at  a  considerable  distance  mm  it* 
No  murmur^  no  coohng  breeze  announced  the  approach  to  its  margin. 
The  strand,  bestrewed  with  stones,  wa»  hot;  the  waters  of  the  lake  were 
Dotioidess,  and  absolutely  dead  along  the  shpre« 

'  It  was  quite  dark*    The  first  thing  I  did  oa  alighting^  was  to  walk 
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into  the  lake  up  to  the  knees,  and  to  taste  the  water.  I  found  it  irtiposaT* 
ble  to  keep  it  in  my  mouth.  It  far  exceeds  that  of  the  sea  in  saltness,  and 
produces  upon  the  lips  the  effect  of  a  strong  solution  of  alum.  Before  my 
boots  were  completely  dry  they  were  covered  with  salt ;  our  clothes,  our 
hats,  our  hands  were,  in  less  than  three  hours,  impregnated  widi  this 
xnineral. 

*  We  pitched  our  camp  on  the  brink  of  the  lake,  and  the  Bethlehemites 
made  fire  to  prepare  coffee.  There  was  no  want  of  wood,  for  the  shore 
was  strewed  with  branches  of  tamarind-trees  brought  by  the  Arabs,  Be- 
sides the  salt  which  these  people  find  ready  formed  in  this  place  ^hey 
extract  it  from  the  water  by  ebullition.  Such  is'  the  force  of  habit,  that 
our  Bethlehemites,  who  had  proceeded  with  great  caution  over  the  plaitty 
'Were  not  afraid  to  kindle  a  fire  which  might  so  easily  betray  us. 

«  My  companions  went  to  sleep,  while  I  alone  remained  awake  with 
our  Arabs,  About  midnight  I  heard  a  noise  upon  the  lake.  The  Bethle- 
hemites told  roe  it  proceeded  from  legions  of  small  fish  which  come  and 
Jeap  about  on  the  shore.  This  contradicts  the  opinion  generally  adopted, 
that  the  Dead  Sea  produces  no  living  creature.  Pococke,  when  at  Jeru- 
salem, heard  of  a  missionary  who  had  seen  £8h  in  Lake  Asphaltites.  Has- 
aelquist  and  Maundrell  discovered  shell-fish  on  the  shore, 

'  The  moon  rising  at  two  in  the  morning,  brought  with  her  a  strong 
breeze,  which,  without  cooling  the  air,  produced  a  slight  undulation  on 
the  surface  of  the  lake.     The  waves  charged  with  salt,  soon  subsided  hf 
their  own  weight,  and  scarcely  broke  against  the  shore.     A  dismal  sound 
proceeded  from  this  lake  of  death,  like  the  stifled  clamours  of  the  people 
cngulphed  in  its  waters.     The  dawn  appeared  on  the  opposite  mountam* 
of  Arabia.     The  Dead  Sea,  and  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  glowed  with  an 
admirable  tint ;  btt  this  rich  appearance  served  only  to  heighten  the  deso- 
lation of  the  scene,*     '  The  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  without  birds, 
without  trees,  without  verdure  ;  and  its  waters  excessively  bitter,  and  sa 
iieavy  that  the  most  impetuous  winds  can  scarcely  ruiHe  their  surface,' 
FHaving  in  the  morning  quitted  its  banks,  and  advanced  to  some  coasi- 
derable  distance,  he  says,]  '  The  Arabs  al]  at  qnce  stopped,  and  pointed 
at  something  that  I  had  not  yet  remarked,  at  the  bottom  of  a  ravine. 
«^Unahle  to  make  out  what  it  was,  I  perceived  what  appeared  to  be  sand  in 
motion.     On  drawing  nearer  to  this  singular  object,  I  beheld  a  yellow 
Ctttrent  iiKhich  I  couid  scarcely  distinguish  frooi  the  sand  on  its  shores. 
It  was <leep]y  sunk  below  its  banks,  audits  sluggish  stream  rolled  slowly 
OB.     ThiB  was  the  Jordan/ 

M.  Chateaubriand's  visit,  on  his  return,  to  Egypt  and  Bar- 
tjiary,  was  very  transient;  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  an 
examination  of  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  the  account  of  which 
it  «'as  not  necessary  to  introduce  by  a  whole  history  of  the 
fortunes  of  that  city. — He  returned  through  Spain,  in  order 
to  inspect  the  Albambra,  and  the  other  Moorish  remains;  but 
ibe  has  Dot  taken  the  opportunity  of  amplifying  bis  woric  by 
^iescribtng  them.  • ' 

it  will  have  been  sofBciently  evident  that  we  think  this  ^n 
tincoounonly   entertaining  book.     And  it  is  so'  cl^iefl^t  l>y 
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means  of  its  vivid  descriptions — generaUy  so  much  in  the 
tone  of  genuine  feeling — of  scenes  that  will  always  be  power- 
fuily  captivating  to  the  inrmginations  of  cultivated  men,  and 
cf  fisen  who  feel  so  much  interest  in  religion  as  to  be  interest^ 
ed  by  its  associations.  The  ^bAi  abounds  with  reflections, 
which  are  sometimes  acute,  oftea  pathetic,  and  in  several 
instances  sublime ;  but  •which  will  aho  be  deemed  sometimes 
fatherfantastic  or  inflated,  and  perhaps  partaking  a  little  mor0 
of  egotism  than  was  absolutely  necessary. — We  have  not 
seen  the  original,  and  therefore  can  only  say  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  translation  is  ^eJcecnted,  that  it  much  surpasses  the 
ordinary  run  of  hasty  versions,  in  being,  on  the  whole,  a 
piece  of  really  good  Enghsfa  composition. 
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^HAT  tbe  Beformers  should  receive  from  us  the  same  de- 
gree of  adnriraiion  as  they  did  from  their  contemnoraries,  or 
immediate  successors,  isscarceiy  to  be  expected*  Tneir  virtues 
lose  oiuch  of  tlieir  lustre  in  being  viewed  at  the  distance  of 
nearly  three  centuries.  Few  persons  are  now  to  be  found,  who 
fall  ia  altogether  with  their  speculative  principles ;  while  tibe 
extmordinary  events  of  the  present  age,  being  so  near  us,  ap- 
pear of  such  magnitude  as  to  sink  into  comparative  insignifi- 
cance the  instrtrments.  of  every  former  revolution.  When 
these'circomstances,  however,  have  operated  to  their  full  ex- 
tent, the  reformersiwill  nill  haveample  claims  on  our  gratltnde 
and  esteem.:  In  genius  and  learning  they  were  superior  to 
most  men  of  the  age  they  lived  in.  Their  courage  and  forti« 
tude,  their  vigorous  exertions,  wonderful  patience,  and  gene- 
rous self-devotion  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue,  would 
have  procured  them  statues  in  the  ancient  world  ;  and  the  con- 
sideration of  their  being  the  sources  whence  knowledge,  liberty^ 
and  happiness,  have  been  so  largely  diffused  throughout  these 
kingdoms,  cannot  fail  to  make  them  the  objects  of  our  gratefal 
homage. 

Mr.  Hume,  a  man  little  friendly  indeed  to  religion  in  any 
form,*  fell  upon  an  expedient  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  the 
Reformers,  which,  being  of  ea^y  use,  has  been  employed  by  a 
host  of  equally  malignant,  but  less  dangerous,  infidels..  The 
appellation  of  enthusiasts  was,  bethought,  of  such  marvellous 
potency.,  as  ito  degrade  them'  from  the  high  estimation  in  which 
they  had  hitherto  been  held  by  all  Protestant  nations.  It  being 
in  our  waV)  we  cannot  but  bestow  a  little  attention  on  this  en* 
fious  mocie  of  neutralizing  tbe  virtues  of  the  Reformers,  and  of 
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converting  the  most  beneficiai|  into  the  most  extecrable  and  per* 
niciousy  deeds. 

In  the  eyes  of  its  authors,  the  cause  of  the  reformation,  it  is 
evident,  appeared  of  the  utmost  consequence,  as  involving  the 
dearest  interests  of  man  in  the  present  and  future  life.  In 
their  separation  from  the  Romish  church,  and  their  opposition 
to  her  speculative  and  practical  principles,  they  were  influenced 
both  by  a  regard  to  the  authorit}'  of  God,  and  the  improvement 
and  happiness  of  their  fellow  creatures.  They  had  it  in  view 
to  secure  whatever  is  valuable  in  truth,  or  grateful  in  liberty, 
or  consoling  in  religion;  and  it  would  have  been  very  sti^nge, 
if  objects  that  press  on  every  point  of  man's  moral  and  intel- 
lectual nature,  and  which,  taken  separately,  have  justified  the 
noblest  efforts  of  zeal  and  courage,  if  tnese  objects,  when 
united  together,  had  not  wdund  up  their  faculties  to  the 
highest  pitch,  nay,  infusied  into  their  exertions  a  degree  of 
energy  that  we,  perhaps,  in  the  meditative  tranquillity  of  the 
closet,  may  Be  apt  to  mistake  for  violence  and  ferocity. 
There  will,  indeed,  be  little  consistency  in  our  admiration  of  a 
Howard  or  a  Clarkson,  if  we  refuse  to  bestow  it  in  due  propor- 
tion upon  the  Reformers, — merely  because  in  matters  of  at  least 
equal  moment  to  the  well-being  of  man,  they  discovered,  if 
possible,  a  greater  degree  of  generous  and  ardent  enthusiasoi. 
But  besides  that  the  objects  were  of  too  much  importance  to 

.  allow  of  their  being  obtained  with  coldness  and  indifference,  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  the  Reformers,  in  asserting  tl»e  no- 
blest kind  of  freedom,  met  with  the  most  violent  opposition 
from  the  most  profligate  and  hypocritical  of  men.  Their  adver- 
saries were  in  possession  of  power  and  authority  ; — and  were  so 
interested  in  the  errors,  abuses,  corruptions,  and  oppressions^ 
on  which  the  Reformers  made  their  attack,  that  there  was,  no 
instrument  they  scrupled  to  have  recourse  to,  in  order  to  efiect 
their  destruction.  When  sophistry  and  calumny  failed,  they 
employed  threats,  imprisonment,  and  tortures.     Now  persons 

•  of  very  great  temperance  and  moderation,  if  they  meet  with 
opposition  in  the  pursuit  of  a  favourite  object,  scarcely  retain 
the  mastery  of  themselves.  Mr.  Hume,  for  instance,  who  is  not 

!  to  be  suspected  of  ei1thu«iastical  feeling ;  and  whom  Dr.  A* 
Smith  considered,  *  as  approaching  as  nearly  to  the  idea  of  a 

/  perfectly  wise  and  virtuous  man  as  perhaps  the  nature  of  hu- 
*  man  frailty  will  permit,'  having  made  literary  distinction  his 
ruling  passion,  was  so  exasperated  by  a  sober  critique  on  bis 
^^  Treatise  of  Huntan  Nature,'^  as  to  hold  the  critic,  for  some 
time,  at  swurd's  point,  trembling  for  his  life.  And^  yet  this 
model  of  perfection,  who  was  thus  inordinately  provoKed,  by 
what  a  wise  man  would  have  deemed  a  trifle,  is  the  very  person 

.  who  loads  the  Reformers  with  opprobrious.epithets,becsu»e\bey 
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did  not  choose  to  see  their  fellow  creatures  ruined  in  both  worlds, 
-^«to  be  deprived  of  liberty,  stript  of  their  possessions,  imprisoned, 
or  banished,  or  brought  to  the  stake,  by  a  gang  of  corrupt  and 
abandoned  wretches,  in  the  shape  of  ministers  of  religion,-— 
without  invoking  the  execration  of  mankind  on  their  vices  and 
intrepidly  resisting  their  oppressions.  They  must,  indeed,  have 
been  little  allied  to  human  beings,  if  they  had  shewn  the 
calmness  of  modern  philosophers,  in  these  scenes  of  peril  and 
confusion.  Whatever  claims  they  might  have  had  en  our  won^ 
der,  they  would  certainly  have  had  none  on  our  gratitude.  They 
would  have  been  so  dbcouraged  by  the  difficulties,  or  terrified 
by  the  dangers  of  their  undertaking,  as  to  have  entirely  failed 
of  success,  had  they  not  been  endowed  with  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  religious  fervour  and  moral  heroism.  Finer  iostru- 
ments,  v«ith  less  power  and  energy,  would  have  been  unfit  for 
their  work. 

After  all,  it  does  not  strike  us,  that  their  roughness,  their 
violence,  or  their  enthusiasm,,  by  any  means  lessens  the.  be* 
nefits  they  have  transmitted  to  us.  Neither  our  knowledge, 
nor  our  virtue,  nor  our  happiness,  degenerates  in  nature,  or  in 
value,  even  though  originating  in  the  zeal  of  Luiiier,  or  Calvin, 
or  Knox.'  While  the  excesses  of  these  men  may  be  fairly  at# 
tributed  to  the  strange  and  difficult  nature  of  their  work,  the 
darkness  and  confusion  of  the  times,  and  the  cruelty  ^nd  bar^^ 
barity  of  their  enemies, — ^the  enthusiasm  that  sustained  thetii 
amidst  labour  and  danger  and  suffering,  serves  to  evince,,  that  they 
were  *'  honest  in  the  sacred  cause,"  and  that  they  in  downright 
reality  wished  to  procure  for  us  the  blessings  we  now  enjoy. 
A  faithful  history,  however,  of  their  principles  .and  conduct, 
would  form  their  best  eulogium ;  and  while  we  anxiously  de- 
sire to  see,  in  our  vernacular  tongue,  a  general  history  of  the 
reformation,  that,  uniting  depth  with  elegance,  and  philosophv 
'With  religion,  might  set  the  merits  of  the  Reformers  in  thefr 
proper  light,  we  in  the  mean  time  thankfully  accept  such  par- 
tial contributions  as  may  facilitate  the  execution  of  the  more 
comprehensive  undertaking« 

Of  this  description  is  the  work  before  us  ;  and  we  consider 
the  Scotch  segment  of  the  history  of  the.  reformation,  as  nearly 
ready  for  incorporation  with  the  general  fabric.  Dr.  Cook  has 
been  very  industrious  in  collecting  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
composed  ;  and  for  working  them  up  has  he  has  done,  he  merits 
the  praise  of  accuracy,  fidelity,  and  impartiality.  He  has 
omitted  nothing  material  to  the  event  b»  relates :  nor,  if  we  ex- 
cept a  rather  unnecessary  enlargement  on  the  civil  transactions 
of -the  time,  has  he  encumbered  his  narrative  with  any  irrele- 
vanj^fi^cts.  He  appears,  indeed,  to  haye  wished  to .  mak^  on 
the  mtkdB  of  bis  readers,  an  impression  in  favour  botJd  of  the 
VoLVIIL  D 
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talents  and  virtues  of  the  Reformers;  but  he  does  not.atteoipl 
to  effect  this  purpose,  by  concesifihg  or  discolouring  unfaVour* 
dible  circumstances,  no  man  b«ing  more  ready  to  condemn 
whatever  was  unwarrantable  in  their  proceedings.  The  riBflec^* 
tions  that  occur,  in  the^  course  of  the  story,  on  cbaraetera  and . 
erents,  though  not  very  profound,  and  sometimes  having  too 
much  the  air  of  affecting  u> philosophize,  are  yet,  for  the  most 
part,  solid  and  jndicioos^^-^endly  to  humanity,  to  liberty  and 
religion.  Some  persons,  howerer,  may  be  disposed  to  complain 
that  the  author  has  discovered  too  much  deference  to  mere 
pfailosopheni,  and  too  little  courage  in  explicitly  avowing,  and 
boldly  maintaining  the  principles  of  revelation.  With  regard 
to  the  style  of  these  volumes,  it  is  clear^  manly  and  elegant; 
but  not  so  simple  and  easy  as  we  could  wish, — and  perhaps  a 
little  more  Idose  and  bustling  than  befits  the  dignity  and  tran»* 
quillitv  of  the  historic  muse. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  introductory  book,  Dr.  Cook  gives  d 
brief,  but  clear  and  sotistfaetory,  account  of  the  rise  and  esta* 
biishment  of  the-  Roman  hieraorchy ;  points  out  the  means  tp 
which  the  popes  had  recourse,  in  order  to  render  it  permanent  i 
md  examines  its  influence  on  the  civil  government,  administra* 
lion  of  justice,  mcnls,*  intellect,  and  happiness  of  Eu^pe. 
Frbm  this  exanfinsftion,  die  necessity  of  the  reformation  being' 
evident^  the  second  part  insists  on  the  causes  that  gave  rise  to 
that  great  event,  vi2.  l^e errors  of  the  popes-^their  factious  elec^ 
tions  and  sfaamclul  conte8t»-*-the  spirited  opposition  of  several 
couneils  to  their  e^corbitant  pretensions-*^he  revival  of  learn- 
ipg-^tbe  invention  of  printiiig«—and  the  oppression  and  abuses 
in  the  mattor  of  indulgences,  rousing  the  indignation  oi  Lu* 
ther.  Having  thus  prepared  the  way,  our  author  eotets  on  his 
subject  ;—-*aiid,tfae  value  of  the  work  will  serve  us  as  .an  apology 
in  giving  a  pfet^  lar^e  abstract  pf  its  contests; 

.  So  eany  as  1528,  the  desire  of  reformation,  in  religious  mat* 
ters  that  agitated  other  parts  of  Eurvqpe,  made  its  appearance 
in  Scotland.  The  doctrines  of  Luther  were  rapidly  and  widelj 
diffused  among  all  ranks  of  the  community :  but  the  abettors  ox 
them  were,  lor  thirty  years  after  that  period,^  exposed  lo  the 
violence,  first  oi  an  irregular,  and  afterwards  of  a  more  syiite* 
matic  persecution;  many  of  them  falline  victims  to  the 
groundless  fears,  or  interested  malignity,  of  tiieir  enemies.  Of 
Uiese  vieums,  the  first  was  Patrick  Hamilton,  abbot  of  Fearo,  a 
young  nobleman  of  genius  and  learning,  of  graceful  appeav^ 
ance,  and  well  tempered  aeal  in  fieivour  ofthe  Lutheran  tenetsy-^' 
^nich  he  had  imbibed,  during  his  travels,  from  the  conversa- 
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soplastiy  dP  I^«  Hume's  iieaf<»niig  € 
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tion  of  Luther  and  Melanctboii,  Md  pronasfated  on  h\9  te^ 
tarn  with  gfreat- success.  Thi*  alarmed  tne  priesthood ;  and 
having  allured' him  to  St.  Andrews,  they  employed  CaDipbell, 
the  prior  of  the  Uominicans,  to  insinuate  himself  into  his  con- 
fidence, and  team  the  true  nature  of  his  opinionft#  The  trick 
succeeded.  Hamiltoiiwas  accusejd  of  heresy  before  the  Arch- 
bishops of  St.  Andrews  amd  of  Glasgow,  and  condemned  to  the 
ilames.  While  at  the  stake,  Campbell,  amongst  others,  im- 
portuning him  to  fettaet,  be  at  first  mildly  beseeched  him  to  re* 
tire^  which,  beingirteiFecttial,  he  solemnly  accnsed  him  of  per- 
fidy, ami  called  upon  him* to  anawer  it  before  the  tribunal  of 
God.  This  accusation,  with  the  other  circumstances  of  th^ 
scene,  took  such  an  effect  on  Campbell's  mind,  that,  after  lin- 
gering about  a  year  in  deep  melancholy,  he  died  in  despair  or 
insanity.  As  this  event  so  soon  followed  the  death  of  Hamil- 
ton, it  only  excited  greater  attention  to  his  doctrines. 

About  this  time  the  nation  was  distracted  with  the  feuds  of 
the  rival  families,  which,  engrossing  the  attention  of  all  classes, 
afforded  the  reforming  teachers  a  snort  repose.  In  1588,  how- 
ever, the  fianie  of  persecution  burnt  with  greater  violence.  For- 
rest a  benedictine  friar,  and  a  disciple  of  Hamilton,  In  conse- 
J[uence  of  vindicating  the  n>emory  of  bis  master,  and  being 
bund  guilty  of  possessing  an  Knglish  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  was  condemned  to  the  stake  by  the  clergy :  and  as 
-it  was  resolved  to  burn  the  hei^tic  alive,  an  attendant  of  the 
arofabishop  adviped  that  the  torture  aliould  be  inflicted  in  a  low 
cellar, '  the  smoke  of  Patrick  Hamilton  having  infected  all  those 
on  whom  it  blew.'  The  following  year,.  Straiton  and  Gourlay, 
tbe  former  for  refusing  to  pay  tithes,  and  the  latter  for  denying 
theexistence  of  purgatory,  and  the  pope's  jurisdiction  in  Scot- 
land, suffered  a  like  fate.  SlK>ckedat  such  cruelty,  several  m^n 
of  learning  fled  to  England. 

Statutes  bad  been  enacted  in  \  526.agaixist.tbeinuovations«  Still, 
though  the  kins  at  the  request  of  the  pope,  enforced  by  the 
impoituiiity  of  tifte  priests,  consented  to  thekr  renewal,  the  bar- 
barous and  impolitic  fury  of  persecution,  abated  a  little  for  some 
J  ears.  But  the  bishops*  met  in  convocation  at  Edinburgh  i539» 
laving  lamented  she  decay  of  the  church,  resolved  on  harsher 
measures;  and  accordingly  friars  Keillor  and  Beveridge,  Sir 
Duncan  Simpson,  a  n^gular  clergyman,  Forrester  a  gentleman, 
and  Forrest,  vicar  of  Dollar,  were  compelled  to  appear  before 
them,  and  being  unable  to  clear  themselves,  were  burnt  t<^- 
ther  in  the  same  fire  on  the  Castle«hill  of  Edinburgb.. 

<  'ForreK  had,  sometime  before  this,  been  munmooed  by  the  Bksbap  of 
Dunkeld,  for- preaching  to  his  people  eliery  Sunday  upon  the  gospal'aad 
the  epistle  of  the  day*  The  btAG|)».  vtio  seems  to  have  been  aniioua  to 
fvfc  the  vicar,  warned  hioi  that  he  woald  ih^s  briog  ii90»  bifostslf  tho  9^» 

Da 
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picion  of  heresy ;  and  the  advice  which  he  ^ave  him,,  conjoined  with  the  iw* 
claration  accompanying  it,  gives  a  strange  view  of  the  state  of  sorae/even  of 
the  most  dignified  of  the  clergy:  ^*  If  you  can  find  a  good  gospel,  or  a 
good  epistle  which  may  support  the  holy  church,  you  have  my  permission 
to  preach  \t*'  Forrest  replied,  that  he  had  read  both  the  Old  Testament 
end  New,  and  had  never  found  in  either  of  them  an  ill  gospel,  or  an  ill 
epistle.  Upon  this  information,  for  it  was  plainly  information  to  him,  the 
prelate  observed :  **  I  thank  Gpd  I  have  lived  well  these  many  vears,  and 
never  knew  either  the  Old  or  New  Testament.  I  content  myself  with  mj 
portesse  and  pontifical ;  and  if  yon  do  not  leave  thes€  fancies,  you  will  re- 
pent when  you  cannot  mend  it."  Th^  prediction  that  Forrest  would  suffer 
was  fulfilled:  but  be  had  even  then  prepared  himself  for  it:  lor  he  con^ 
eluded  this  singular  conversation  by  saying,  that  he  believed,  jt  to  be  hit 
duty  to  do  what  he  did,  and  that  he  would  shrinfcfrom  no  danger  to  which 
in  consequence  of  adhering  to  what  was  right,  he  might  be  exposed,  p.  159* 

The  new  doctrine  being  embraced  in  every  part/of  the  coun- 
try, it  was  judged  expediepMo  make  examples  of  the  more 
zealous  innovators,  in  various  districts.  Russel  and  Kennedy 
were  cited  before  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  though  the 
prelate  discovered  great  reluctance, .  they  were  condemned 
U)  the  usual  punishments.  Such  violent  proceedings  alarming 
tbe  Protestants,  many  of  them,  and  among  others  thcr  celebrated 
Buchanan,  saved  themselves  by  voluntary  exile. 

Theviolence  of  tbe  church  against  tbe  Reformers  was  natu- 

-  ral ;  and  the  concurrence  of  James  V.  (wbo^  now  sat  on  the 
throne)  with  the  views  of  tbe  clergy,  arose  from  several  causes. 
The  enemies  of  Luther  took  care  to  stigmatize  bis  tenets  s^^ 
inimical  to  all  legitimate  authority.  1'be  support  of  the  clergy, 
James  found,  was  necessary  to  counterbalance  tbe  influence  of 
the  nobles.  The  conduct  of  tbe  English  led  him  to  court  an 
alliance  with  France,  which  was  cemented  by  bis  marriage  into 
the  royal  family  and  afterwards  into  thefamify  of  Guise.  Thuii 
interest  and  affinity  co-operating  with  the  prepossessions  of 
education,  induced  James  to  support  the  priesthood  in  extermi- 
nating the  new  principles.  Such  opposition  might  have  crushed 
the  reformation  in  its  infiBincy,  bad  not  tbe  nobility,  the  rivals 
of  the  clergy,  soon  discovered  tbe  tendency  of  the  innovations 

vlo  encrease  both  their  wealth  and  power,  and  shewn  a  disposi- 
tion to  countenance  tbe  Reformers.  Henry  the  VIII.  having 
himself  apostatized  from  the. see  of  Rom^,  endeavoured  to  per-^ 
suade  his  nephew  to  follow  his  example;  and  though  bis  acgu. 
ments  failed  to  move  tbe  king,  they  yet  served  to  form  among 
the  Scotch  nobles  a  considerable  party,  who  were  induced,  more 
than  ever,  to  favour  tbe  religious  innovations. 

.  »  The  increased  earnestness  of  those  who  composed  it  to  accelerate  the 
reformation,*  displayed  itself  in  the  protection  which  they  extended  to  it» 
teacheri.  These  teachers,  unlike  the  established  clergy,  mingled  with  the 
people  I  they  embraced  every  opportunity  of  ioatnictiog  tl^em,  and  th«y 
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lieightcned  the  contempt  kud  the  aTeraion  at  the  priesthood,  which  the  in* 
iadicious  and  culpable  conduct  of  that  order  had  very  extensively  created. 
They  flattered  also  that  self-importance  which  influences,  in  a  greater  or  a'^ 
Ie98  degree*  every  intelligent  being,  by  appealing  to  the  understandings  of 
those  who  heard  them,  by  quoting  the  ScrmtureSi  and  hy  inculcating  the 
right  of  private  judgment, — the  exercise  of  which  was  incompatible  with 
the  continuance  of  that  blind  submission,  so  long  represented  as  the  duty  of 
laymen  to  their  spiritual  guides.'^  - 

*  The  eagerness  with  which  the  multitudes  listened  to  these  preachers  wat 
Tery  striking.  They  were  constantly  surrounded  by  numbers  thirsting  after 
instruction;  and  who,  in  the  imperfect  state  of  government  which  then  existed^ 
entertained  no  fear  that  conversion  would  be  attended  with  conseauencet 
fatal  to  their  tranquillity.  Under  the  eye  and  the  patronage  of  their  own 
chieftains,  they  could  remain  in  security ;  and  if  they  did  not  attract  public 
notice  by  taking  an  active .  and  open*  part  in  spreading  the  knowlege  of 
Scripture,  they  were  left,  without  molestation,  to  prosecute  and  increase 
that  knowledge.  The  consequence  was,  that  at  a  very  early  period,  the 
great  mass  of  the  community. in  Scotland  were  disposed. to  embrace  the  Pra» ' 
testant  faith,  and  to  submit  to  such  a  form  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  and 
government  as  their  pastors  might  afterwards  frame,  j  p.  183— 4!* 

Affairs  with  respect  to  religion  being  in  this  state,  David 
Beaton,  an  ecclesiastic  of  respectable  prudence,  capacity,  and 
experience;  but  devoid  of  religion,  profligate  and  ambitious, 
having  been  recently  created  cardinal,  succeeded  his  uncle  in 
the  primacy  of  Scotland.  Determined  to  signalize  bis  eleva* 
tion  by  a  display  of  zeal  in  favour  of  the  church,  and  having 
resolved  on  violent  measures  as  the  most  sunf^mary  and  efiectual, 
he  delivered,  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Andrews,  1540,  to  an  as- 
sembly of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  a  discourse  on  the  mischiefs 
to '  be  apprehended  from  the  prevalence  of  heresy,  and  the 
necessity  of  taking  decisive  steps  to  couiiteract  it,  concluding 
with  an  exhortation  to  assist  him  in  executing  justice  on  Sir 
John  Borthwick,  whom  he  accused  of  being  neretically  dis** 
posed.  Borthwick  escaped  ;  but  was  burnt  in  effigy.  And  in 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  the  Cardinal  going  still 
further,  procured  the  passing  of  several  acts  against  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  new  opinions. 

Henry  being  still  solicitous  (o  secure  the  friendship  of  his 
nephew,  bad  again  recou/se  to  negotiation,  and,  among  other 
inducements,  proposed  to  him  to  break  with  the  court  of  Rome, 
and  appropriate  to  himself  the  wealth  of  the  abbeys  and  other 
religious  foundations.  As  James  was  very  necessitous,  the 
clei^y,   to  destroy  the  force  of  this  motive,  besides   offering 

*  These  facts  are  established  by  the  general  representations  of  the  ministry  of  the 
^formers,  and  the  effects  resulting  from  it,  in  Knox,  B.  i.  See  alto  Burnet's  Hist. 
Hhe  Reformation  in  £ngUnd,  Vol.  1. 

'  For  the  progress  of  the  Protestant  faith,  see  Koox,  B.  i.  passim*    Spottiswooddi^ 
^it.  p.  69.    Calderwood's  true  History  of  the  Cbarch  of  Scotland,  p.  2. 
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large  contributions  from  their  owD  propexty,  s^uggested  tohiot 
as  an  fiiiiple  source  of  we^ltfat,  ^^  confiscate  the  goods  of  tboac 
y^ho  were  charged  mih  heresy.  The  advice  meeting  with  tbe 
kiag^s  approbtttion,  the  more  i^treaUby  jh^otentants  now  began 
to  feel  the  violence  of  persecution.  But  this  inea<«ure9  which 
would  have  proved  such  a  check  to  the  progress  of  the  inno- 
vations, was  rendered  inefjf'ectual  by  the  death  of  tbe  king  which 
happened  in  1542. 

Notwithstanding  the  attempts  of  Beaton,  the  Earlof  Arran, 

supported  by  the  friends  of  an  English  alliance  and  the  refor* 

niatioii,  was  advanced  to  the  regency.     This  nobleman,  who 

^a4  already  fallen  into  suspicion  witfi  the  clergVy  discovered^ 

immediately  pn  liis  ficc$ssion»  his  preference  of  the  reform^ 

.doctrine). in  receiving  into  his  family,  as  cjiaplains,  Williams  and 

Rough,  two  pre<icl)ers  in  tbe  habit  of  declaiming  with  vehe^ 

menee  against  the  errors  of  the  ancient  faith.     The  noblemen 

-token  {prisoners  at  Solway,  returned  home  with  a  vfolent  abhor* 

*rence  of  subjection  to  Rome.     Durmg  tbe  negotiations  entered 

into  on  the  death  of  James,  the  Protestants  enjoyed  protection. 

The  reforming  spirit  was  so  diffused  in  consequence  of  these 

^circumstances,  that,  in   the  parliament  met  to  deliberate  on 

the  negotiations,  it  was  proposed, — and,  notwithstanding  the 

protestation  of  tbe  prelates  headed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Glas- 

{row,  was  enacted,   that  all  her  majesty's  subjects  should  have 
iberty  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue.     This  was 
of  singular  advatitaae  to  the  reforming  cause;  and  the  more  so, 

jis^thc^  regent  fteadiiy  resisted  all  solicitations  to  make  use  of 
violence  against  the  church. 

The  calm^  however,  was  but  of  short  duration.  The  Cardi- 
nal, who  had  been  thrown  into  prison,  uniting  his  interests  with 
those  of  the  queen-dowager,  soon  made  his  escape;  and,  taking 
advantage  of  Henry's  impolicy  to  bring  general  odium  on  tbe 
English  alliance,  secretly  undermined  the  gOvernor*s  authority. 
By  gaining  possession  likewise  of  the  infant  queen,  and  pro- 
curing  the  return  ot*  the  Earl  of  Lennox  as  a  rival  to  Arran,  he 
at  last  brought  the  latter  to  ally  himself  with  the  dowager  and  her 
|>arty,and  publicly  abjure  the  Protestant  faith.    Though  Arran 

•  still  retained  the  name  of  regent,,yet,  as  he  fell  in  with  the  views 
ol  the  French  faction,  the  Cardinal,  its  head,  was  in  the  posses* 
sion,  without  the  envy,  of  the  supreme  power.    Accordiuglv,  he 
required  the  governor  to  pass,  (in  a  parliament  held  towards  the 
close  of  1543,)  an  act  for  tbe  extirpation  of  heresy.    The  fearp 
indeed,  occasioned  by  the  union  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  with  tk 
opposite  faction,  and  by  vigorous  hostilities  on  the  part  of  Eh-^ 
land,  delayed,  for  a  short  time,  the  execetion  of  this  act.    Bat  to 
sooner  were  those  fears  removed,  than  the  Cardinal  made  a  ['O- 
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gress  through  his  diocesei  in  order  to  intimidate  and  take  ven* 

feance  on  the  objects  of  his  hatred.  Five  men  were  burnt  at 
*ertb  ;  one  for  interrupting  a  friar,  who  said  that  no  man  could 
be  ^aved  without  praying  to  the  saints;  three  for  treating  di$« 
respectfully  the  image  of  asaint,  and  eating  flesh  upon  forbidden 
days  ;  and  the  fifth,  Tor  associating  with  those  defined  giiHtyof 
heresy.  The  wife  also  of  one  of  these  persons  was  drowned, 
being  convicted  of  no  less  a  crime,  than  that  of  refusing  to  in- 
voke the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  tinie  of  labour. 

s  _ 

*  The  ctrcumitancet  attending  the  last  scene  of  this  nnfortunate  WQOiia'i 
Jifef  mast  move  ev^ry  heart  from  which  the  best  feeliim  of  our  natm^ 
have  not  been  fsradicated*  Warmly  attached  to  her  htisoandf  with  Wbom 
she  had  enjoyed  some  years  of  onintenruiyted  domestic  happiness*  she  ioi;* 
dosed  that  they  might  die  together.  Tnis  affecting  request  having  beta 
oaibarouf ly  refuiedy^  she  soothedy  by  the  most  impressive  itonsolatioas  hi# 
departing  moments;  and  after  wttoessiflfg  his  executioo»  she  pivpared  fbr 
her  own.  The  tepderness  of  a  parent  agitated  her  imnd.  8be  emrMCtf 
her  neighbours  tp  shew  humanity  to  her  ehtidreo ;  and  to  eompietr  hfr 
angoishy  she  took  from  her  bosom  the  inftjit  whom  she  sacUed,  and  gans 
it  to  the  nurse  whom  ^^he  bad  provide.  Yet  all  this  did  not  overpower  hior 
fortitude  or  shake  her,  jEaith;  she  rose  superior  tOcher  sufieringsb  and  she 
died  with  courage  a^d  with  cpmforti  .    . 

'  Such  f acti(»  while  they  she  w  the  fatal  tendency  of  bigotry,  .or  of  amUtioii 
under  the  mask  of  zeal^  to  corrupt  the.  human  heartt  to  destroy  the  fedings 
most  intimately  interwoven  with  our  coDslitut]on>  should  also  forcibly. teach 
the  elevating  operatioo  of  smcere  piety.     The  reUgians  pfincif le  when    « J 
called  into  acdooi  gives  a  heroism  and  a  magaaaimity  to  the  character^      ' 
which  the  abstract  dictates  of  reason  have  seldom  oi  never  created* 

'  To  regard*  then*  with  indifference  or  with  contemptt  a  caaMt  which 
thus  powemilly  influences  moral  and  inteUectaal  beingSt  is  as  unworthy  of 
t^e  philosophy  as  it  is  repugnant  to  beoevdence.  The  veiy  errors  mto 
which  it  may  b^ay  those  whoare  ^ded  by  it^  should  only  mors  tho* 
roughly  illustrate  the  importance  o&  giving  to  it  a  right  direction;  of  mak* 
ing  every  ex»rtion»  to  disseniinate.tbe  knowledge  of  the  sublime  doctrines^ 
and  the  pure  precepts  of  rational  religion.*  p.  267. 

Numbers  were  banished  or  cast  into  prison.  At  length  the 
Cardinal,  suffering  his  zeal  to  outstrip  his  prudencej  perpe- 
trated a  deed  that  proved  fatal  to  himself,  and  gave  a  fresh 
impulse  to  the  progress  of  the  reformation.  George  Wishar^ 
a  man  of  amiable  manners,  considerable  leanuog,  and  grace^ 
ful  elocution, — famous  for.  purity  of  morals,-V>6i'vent  and  pha* 
ritable,  had  for  some  time  preached  tb^  new  .  faith^  mUi 
very  great  reputation,  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  His 
ditigeuce  and  success  exposed  him  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
Cardinal  and  the  clergy.  At  first,  they  attempted  to  prohibit 
bis  preaching ;  then  to  effect  his  assassination.  Both  these  ex^ 
pedients  having  failed,  the  Cardinal,  at  last,  prevailed  with  the 
'ilarl  of  Bothweil  to  seize  hitn,  and,  in  violation  of  an  express  pro-* 
^ise,  to  commit  him  to  the  Castle  of  St.  Andrews.    Having  bins 
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tiow  in  his  power,  the  Cardinal  was  impatient  for  his  death* 
Not  being  able,  however,  to  obtain  the  governor's  concurrence, 
he  had  recourse  to  the  spiritual  authority,  and  cited  Wisbart 
to  appear  in  the  abbey  church. 

The  coart  was  opened  by  a  sermon  from  John  Winram,  the  sub-priory 
a  man  of  an  enlightened  mind,  who,  although  he  had  not  at  this  time  for- 
sakeo  the  communion  of  the  church,  waa  sensible  of  its  imperfections,  and 
secredyxondemDcd  the  intolerance  which  it  sanctioned.  He  discoursed 
upon  heresy,  and  upon  the  causes  of  its  increase,  which,  without  hesitation, 
he  specified  tobe  the  ignorance  and  the  negligrence  of  those  who  had  the 
oait  of  souls:  who,  not  themselves  understanding  the  word  of  God,  were 
unable  to  lead  back  to  the  truth  those  who  had  gone  astray.  He  then  ob- 
served, that  heresy  could  be  ascertained  only  by  the  Scriptures,  and  ex- 
pressed some  doul)t  of  the  propriety  or  lawfulness  of  persecuting  it  in  this 
world ;  founding  this  doubt  upon  that  remarkable  declaration  in  the  parable 
of  the  wheat  and  the  tares-—**  let  thefn  both  grow  together  rill  the  harvest." 
He  concluded,  however,  surely  rather  inconsistenSy  with  his  premises, 
that  it  ought  to  be  opposed  by  the  power  of  the  church  and  the  state,  and 
that  they  who  were  guilty  of  it  might  be  put  to  death. 

*  When  the  sermon  was  finished  the  articles  of  accusation  against  Wishart 
were  read  to  him-  His  accuser  then  addressed  him  with  coarseness  and 
indecency  of  reproach,  which,  in  a  more  refined  age,  even  tyranny  would 
disdain  to  use.  The  meekness  and  humility  of  .the  prisoner  presented  a 
most  striking  and  interesting  contrast.  ^  He  fell  on  his  knees  and  prayed  for 
a  short  time  ;  he  afterwards  modestly  gave  an  account  of  his  sermons,  de- 
claring that  he  had  never  taught  any  doctrine  contrary  to  the  ten  com* 
mandents,  the  apostles'  creed,  and  the- Lord's  prayer.  Upon  this  he  was 
interrupted  with  the  utmost  violence  ;  and  finding  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  make  his  defence  where  he  then  stood,  he  appealed  to  a  competent 
iidge. 

*  Lawder,  who  accused,  took  this  opportunity  of  flattering  the  Cardinal* 
He  enumerated  his  many  splendid  titles,  remarking,  with  triumph,  that  be 
who  was  honoured  with  them  all,  might  well  be  regarded  as  a  proper  judge  ; 
but  Wishart  turned  aside  his  panegyric,  which  was  intended  to  overwhelm 
him,  by  answering,  that  he  did  not  condemn  the  Cardinal,  as  he  only  meant 
to  say,  that  he  wished  to  be  tried  by  the  word  of  God,  and  by  lay-judges, 
he  being  the  governor's  prisoner. 

'  This  appeal  irritated  Beaton ;  his  patience  was  exhausted,  and  he  would 
immediately  have  proceeded  to  condemnation,  had  he  not  been  reminded  that 
it  was  proper  to  allow  the  accusation  to  be  agdin  read,  and  to  hear  the  re* 
plies  which  might  be  made  to  its  different  parts.  It  is  evident  that  the  other 
prelates,  aware  of  the'  impression  which  the  death  of  Wishart  would  pro- 
bably leave,  were  anxious  to  avoid  all  irregularity  in  their  proceedings ; 
and  although  thry  had  failed  in  procuring  the  sanction  of  the  civil  power, 
they  persuaded  the  Cardinal  to  hear  Wishart.  Eighteen  charges  were  ex- 
hibited against  him,  and  were  brought  forward  in  a  manner  eqiialiy  dis- 
graceful to  the  court  which  permitted  it  to  be  used,  and  to  the  man  who 
could  use  it.  The  opinions  of  Wishart  were  much  misrepresented.  H/ 
endeavoured  to  convey  an  accurate  idea  of  them ;  but,  as  he  acknowledge^^ 
that  he  believed  several  points  which  were  considered  inconsistent  with  t/e 
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fiuth  of  the  church,  he  was  conderaned  as  an  obstbate  heretic,  and  sen* 
tenced  to  be  burned. 

<  When  bis  trial  was  concluded,  he  was  led  back  to  the  castle,  and  was 
lodged  in  the  room  assigned  to  the  captain.  He  spent  the  night  mostly  in 
prayer;  and  his  unaffected  piety,  his  awful  situation,  the  injustice  which  had 
been  shewn  to  him,  made  that  officer  conduct  himself  towards  him  with  hu- 
manity and  respect. 

'  His  enemies,  agreeably  to  what  had  been  their  common  practice,  added 
insult  to  cruelty.  They  ordered  two  friars  to  intimate  to  him  in  the  mom* 
Log  he  must  die,  and  to  exhort  liim  to  make  confession.  He  declined  en- 
tering into  any  conference  with  them  ;  but  he  entreated  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  converse  with  the  sub-prior,  of  whom,  from  his  sermon,  be  had 
formed  a  favourable  opinion.  This  worthy  priest,  after  a  long  conversation, 
asked  him  if  he  wished  to  receive  the  sacrament.  He  expressed  his  anxiety 
to  partake  of  it,  if  he  could  do  so  according  to  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
mode  which  had  been  prescribed  by  Christ.  In  this  the  sub-prior,  had  it 
depended  upon  himself,  would  most  cheerfully  have  gratified  him.  He  had^ 
indeed,  become  so  convinced  of  his  innocence,  that  in  the  honesty  and  sim- 
plicity of  his  heart,  he  conceived  it  to  be  risht  to  state  that  conviction  to 
his  spiritual  superiors.  If  he  expected  to  influence  them  he  was  soon  un- 
deceived. He  was  silenced  by  threats  which  alarmed  him ;  and  when  he 
asked  whether  they  would  allow  him  to  dispense  the  sacrament  to  Wishart» 
they,  after  some  conAiltation,  answered  that  it  was  not  reasonable  to  give 
any  spiritual  benefit  to  an  obstinate  heretic  condemned  by  the  church. 

'  Wishart,  on  that  awful  morning,  accepted  an  invitation  to  breakfast  with 
the  captain  of  the  castle.  Bread  and  wine  having  been  placed  upon  the 
table,  he  blessed  them,  and,  partaking  of  them  himself,  as  the  memoriala 
of  Christ's  sufferings  he  gave  them  to  those  who  were  present,  who,  deeply 
affected  with  a  scene  so  impressive,  wtthout  hesitation  received  them. 

*  In  a  few  hours  after,  the  executioners  conducted  him  to  the  place  of 
suffering,  which  was  in  the  area  before  the  castle.  He  was  clothed  in  a 
lioen  garment,  from  which,\y^. suspended  several  bags  of  guo-powder. 
The  Cardinal  seems  to  have  been  sensible,  that  the  minds  of  men  would  be 
much  agitated  by  the&te  of  this  amiable  sufferer,  and  even  to  have  appre- 
hended that  some  attempt  might  be  made  to  rescue  bin  from  the  flames. 
He  commanded  all  the  artillery  of  the  fortress  to  be  pointed  towards  the 
scene  of  execution  ;  and,  either  to  watch  the  ebullitions  of  popular  indig« 
nation,  to  display  his  contempt  of  the  Reformers,  or  to  satiate  himself 
by  contemplating  the  destruction  of  a  man,  in  whose  grave  he  hoped  that 
their  principles  would  be  buried,  he  openly,  with  the  prelates  who  accompa- 
nied nim,  witnessed  the  melancholy  spectacle.  Wishart  conducted  him- 
self, in  his  last  moments,  as  it  became  a  martyr  for  the  cause  of  truth  and 
the  purity  of  religion.  After  imploring  from  heaven  the  support  which  he 
80  much  required,  he  exhorted  the  people  not  to  depart  fit>m  what  he  had 
taught,  on  account  of  the  suflerings  which  it  had  brought  upon  him,  but  to 
adhere  to  it  as  the  most  valuable  of  blessings.  Having  again  prayed,  the 
executioner  kindled  the  fire  and  the  powder,  but  life  was  not  immediately 
extinguished.  The  captain  of  the  castle,  entreating  him  to  preserve  his  for- 
titude, he  answered  him  with  unshaken  intrepidity,  and  the  cord  which  sur- 
rounded his  neck  having  been  more  tightly  drawn,  he  expired,  p.  286—292. 

Oar  author  maintains^  with  great  force  of  evidence,  we  think^ 
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that  Wisfaart  never  uttered  the  predictipn,  attributed  to  Iriip^by 
most  historians,  respecting  the  Cardinars  (leatby.fi^nd  by  fae»if^ 
of  which  it  has  been  attempted  ^o  blacken  his  atemory* 

The  defenders  of  the  ancient  errors  and  corruptions  consi^ 
dered  the  death  of  so  eminent  a  teacher  as  a  decisive  victory. 
But  they  were  deceived.  The  insolence  of  the  Cardinal  to  the 
nobility,  the  servitude  in  which  he  held  the  regent^  and  his 
(Cruelty  to  the  Reformers,  had  already  rendered  him  unpopular. 
The^eath  of  Wishart,  without  legal  sanction,  led  many  to  sup- 
pose that  he  might  be  punished  by  the  hand  of  private  zeal; 
and  accordingly,  a  plot  having  been  formed  by  thirty-five  perr 
sons,  he  was  barbarously  murdered  in  his  own  castle,  May  27t 
less  than  two  months  after  the  death  of  Wishart.  .        . 

Our  .readers  will  excuse  the  following  extract  though  isither 
a  long^  one,  as  it  serves  te  exeo^plify  the  soundness  of  our 
author*8  judgement,  and  the  pertinence  of  his  reflection* 

<  In  minds  not  rendered  callous  b^  familiarity  with  devastation  and 
bloodshed,  violent  death,  suddenly  inflicted,  awakens  feelings  of  coropas- 
sioD,  which  obliterate  in  a  great  degree  former  iixlpressions,  and  exdn- 
gttish  the  antipathy  or  the  detestation  with  which  the  sufferer  had  before 
been  regaled.  l%e  clergy,  and  the  adherents  of  B^ton,  t6ok  advantage 
of  this  propensity  or  law  m  our  nature.  They  placed,  in  the  most  striking 
light,  every  circumstance  of  atrocity  which  had  attended  the  conspiracy  ; 
they  brought  into  view  whatever,  in  the  situation  of  the  cardinal,  tended  to 
i^x<;ite  commiseration  ;  and,  representing  his  destniction  as  a  crime  of  the 
deepest  4nalignfty,  they  called  upon  theu*  countrymen  to  execrate  those  by 
y]\om  it  had  been  perpetrated.  They  made,  as  mieht  have  been  expect- 
ed, a  considerable  impression.  M^y,  from  their  reIi6;ious  principles* 
iregarded  with  hbrror  the  murder  of  a  priest  and  of  a  cardinal ;  many  who 
eo^yed  hi«  patronage,  lamented  the  loss  of  their  benefactor;  and  not  a 
few,  wb^  had  detested  his  cruel^,  were  shocked  at  tiie  haste  with  yrhich 
he  was  sacrificed,  without  being  allowed  one  moment  to  compose  his  spirit, 
to  solicit  from  the  mercy  of  heaven  that  pardon  of  which  he  stood  so  much 
so  need. 

<  The  governmeat  naturally  Joined  with-thoSe  who  condemned  the  per* 
petrators.  It  considered  the  action  as  an  infringement  of  the  laws,  as  a 
violation  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  kingdom,  which,  if  not  punished,  might, 
by  arming  private  revenge,  de^oy  that  security  which  can  be  created  only 
hf  the  steady  administration  of  justice.  Several  of  the  writers  of  this  pe- 
riod have  transmitted,  and  warmly  adopted  the  sentiments  which  have 
been  recorded ;  some  of  them  indeed  seem  to  have  felt  more  intensely  for 
Beaton  than  for  the  unhappy  men  whom  he  had  consigned  to  the  flames. 

<  But  a  large  part  of  the  community  regarded  this  event  in  a  very  differ- 
tnt  4ight.  Condemning  the  general  policy  of  Beaton ;  beholding  with 
indignation  the  contempt  with  which  he  treated  whatever  opposed  his  am- 
otion: convinced  that  the  illegality  of  Wishart^s  sentence  had  converted 
•his  death  into  murder,  whicb>  if  the  law  could  not  or  would  not  reach,  it 
might  in  any  way  be  poDished;  they  considered  the  destruction  of  ths 
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cardinal  as  nccesttry  for  presemog  civil  and  religious  libertj^.  They  did 
not  hesitate  to  represent  it  as  afibraing  clear  evidence  of  dlyine  interpon- 
tioD— oen  to  ascribe  to  the  impulse  of  heavoni>  the  determination  of  those 
by  whom  it  was  accomplished. 

'  Some  wnters  have  espioosed  these  opinioDS^  so  hazardous  in  themselves, 
and  so  apt  to  be  sjbused ;  opinions*  which  have  been  urged  in  defence  of 
the  most  dreadfid  enormities;  andt  in  the  history  of  itnox,  there  is  a 
levity*  and  even  a  buffoonery*  in  the  narration  of  the  conspiracy,  and  of 
the  success  which  attended  it»  so  inconsistent  with  the  sgliaity  of  bis  un- 
derstanding* AS  to  afford  some  ground  for  the  hope  that  it  had  been  in- 
serted by  those  who  prepared  tor  the  press  the  unfinished  production 
which  he  left.  Even  upon  the  supposition  that  the  death  of  Beaton  was 
justified  by  his  conduct*  it  was  an  event,  the  necessity  of  which  good  men 
would  have  lamented;  exultation  over  it  could  proceed  only  from  a  de- 
praved heart*  or  from  the  operation  of  that  enthusiastic  bigotry,  which  so 
often  annihilates*  even  in  those  who  had  been  disposed  to  virtue^  all  which 
is  excellent  in  our  nature.  .  .  . 

'  The  nature  of  the  action*  however*  is  to  be  determined*  not  by  the 
sentiments  which  different  descriptions  of  men  entertained  witli  respect  to 
it*  hut  by  a  consideration  of  the  motives  by  which  the  conspirators  were 
actuated.  That  some  of  them  conceived  that  they  were  doing  Go^  ser« 
vice*  and  were  promoting  the  happiness  of  their  country*  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed. Melville*  who  dispatched  the  cardinal*  before  he  struck  the  fatal 
blow*  coolly  expostulated  with  him ;  declared  that  he  fpit  no  private  re- 
sentment* but  thought  that  it  was  his  duty  to  avenge  Wishart.  by  cutting 
offa  man  who  had  been,  and  who  continued  to  be,  an  obstinate  enemy  to 
Christ  and  his  gospel. 

'  Ahhough  we  must  condemn  the  step  to  which  perverted  zeal  impelled 
him,  yet  it  must  be  admitted*  diat*  in  his  own  estimation  at  least*  he  was^ 
swayed  by  public  spiritp— was  acting  upon  a  principle  which,  however  dan- 
gerous in  practice,  is  abstractly  true, — ^that  a  tyrant,  above  the  reach  of 
law*  may  he  destroyed  by  those  whom  he  had  oppressed,  or  whom  be  had  JL^ 
marked  out  as  the  objects  of  oppression.  Of  this  justification,  Nornoan 
Leslie  could  not  avail  himself.  Although  he  was  the  framer*  certainly  tho 
instigator  of  the  conspiracy,  he  was  led  to  engage  in  it  from  resentment 
of  a  personal  cfuarrel.  Had  the  favour  which  he  solicited  from  the .  car- 
dinal been  granted,  he  would  have  continued  the  support  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  afford  him  ;  he  would  have  regarded  with  indifl'erence 
the  fate  of  Wishart;  he  would  have  lost,  in  his  complacency  at  his  own 
prosperity*  all  desire  to  save  the  country  from  the  ecclesiastical  oppression 
under  which  it  groaned.  There  was  thus  a  mixture  of  motive  in  those  who 
confederated  to  destroy  Beaton  ;  their  patriotism  was  not  pure :  but,  per- 
haps* with  the  exception  of  Norman  Leslie,  their  feelings*  as  individuals* 
were  strengtl^ened  by  a  sense  of  public  duty. 

^  Like  the  murderers  of  Casaar,  they  had  not  weighed  the  consequences 
of  the  deed  which  they  were  to  perpetrate.  ,They  had  made  no  effectual 
provision  for  securing  what  they  wished  to  promote ;  and  had  not  other 
circumstances,  over  which  they  had  no  cootroul,  favoured  the  reformation,  '  ^' 
the  mode  of  the  cardinal's  death  might  have  increased  the  fury  of  persecu- 
tion* and*  by  associating  zeal  for  the  introduction  of  the  new  opinions  with 
violence  or  with  gnilt*  might  have  directed  against  them  the  opposition 
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of  all  who  were  desirouB  to  preserve  the  internal  tranquillity  of  their 
countiy. 

*  In  the  life  and  death  of  Beaton,  we  see  the  vanity  of  ambition,  and 
are  led  to  deplore  the  perversion  of  the  roost  splendid  talents.  Possessed 
of  a  vigour  of  mind  which  might  have  happily  directed  the  national  coun- 
cils, and  saved  Scotland  from  the  distractions  which  awaited  it,  the  pro- 
fligacy of  bis  morals,  and  the  violence  of  his  passions,  rendered  him  a 
scourge  rather  than  a  blessing.  Devoting  his  exertions  to  the  acquisition 
of  power,  to  the  support  of  the  rights,  the  affluence  and  the  authority  of 
the  church,  he  had  just  ascended  the  proud  summit  to  wliich  he  had  so 
long  aspired,  when  &e  hand  of  irritated  friendship  dragged  him  from  the 
world ;  and  he  left  the  church  tottering  on  the  brink  of  that  gulf  of  ruin, 
into  which  it  was,  ere  long,  to  be  plunged.'  p.  304 — 6. 

Although  the  government  viras  concerned  to  bring  to  justice 
the  murderers  pf  Beaton^  the  proceedings  against  them  were 
very  dilatory.  It  was  proposed  on  their  part,  indeed,  to  sur- 
render on  condition  of  pardon  under  the  great  seal,  and  to 
this  the  regent  and  the  parliament  seem  not  to  have  been 
averse  ;  but  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow  insisted,  that  no  agree- 
ment should  be  made  with  them,  until  they  received  the  pro- 
per absolution*  This  alarmed  the  conspirators  so  that  they 
resolved  to  sustain  a  siege,  and,  as  they  were  unable  to  resist 
the  force  of  the  whole  kingdom,  they  made  application  for 
succour  to  Henry,  which  that  monarch,  contrary  to  a  good 
faith  and  sound  policy,  did  not  scruple  to  grant  them.  The 
siege  having  been  continued  for  some  months,  without  success, 
an^rmistice  was  agreed  upon,  which  very  much  facilitated  the 
progress  of  the  new  opinions, — the  teachers  being  protected  in 
promulging  them.  Rough  met  with  great  success  in  the  town, 
and  Knox,  who  had  come  to  the  Castle  after  the  fisrt  siege, 
having,  as  we  formerly  related,^  entered  into  the  ministerial 
office,  discoursed  so  powerfully  as  to  inspire  the  abettors  of 
the  innovations  with  fresh  zeal,  and  strike  such  terror  into  the 
priests,  that,  besides  imploring  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm, 
they  resolved  to  preach  in  rotation,  every  Lord^s-day,  on  the 
undisputed  points.  Knox,  however,  was  so  successful  that 
many  persons  received  the  Lord^s-supper  according  to  the 
Protestant  practice. 

But  this  fair  appearance  of  things  was  soon  overcast.    The 

fovernor,  secure  of  the  co-operation  of  Henry  the  11.  of 
^  ranee,  and  of  the  support  of  the  English  faction,  who  were 
indtgnant'at  the  perficfious  policy  of  that  government,  recom* 
menced  hostilities  and  quickly  compelled  the  garrison  to  sur- 
\render ;  an  event  which,  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  friends 
of  the  established  faith, — though  the  unfortunate  battle   of 

"^  See  Sciectic  Reyiew  for  Dec.  181 L  p.  1061. 
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Pinky  which  soon  followed,  was  more  than  a  counterbalance 
in  favour  of  the  Reformers.  The  war  now  languished  for  some 
time  on  both  sides,  when  a  peace  being  agreed  upon  between 
France  and  England,  incluaing  Scotland,  renewed  the  religi- 
ous animosities  in  the  latter  kingdom.  Persecution  was  again 
begun  by  the  ecclesiastical,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  civil, 
power;  Adam  Wallace,  a.  person  of  obscure  station,  being 
condemned,  in  the  presence  of  the  regent  and  several  other 
Doblemen,  for  assuming  the  office  of  preacher,  denying  some 
of  the  primary  articles  of  the  popish  faith,  and  baptizing  une  of 
bis  children.  This  cruelty,  was  accompanied  with  eaual  ]g« 
norance,  on  the  part  of  the  clergy.  Of  this  we  may  select  the 
following  example. ' 

*  Richard  Marshal,  prior  of  the  Blackfriars  at  Newcastle,  had  been  in 
Sl  Andrews,  and  had  maintained,  in  a  sermon,  the  very  obrious  doc- 
trine, that  the  Lord's  prayer  should  be  addressed  onij^  to  God,  and  not 
to  saints.  This  position,  harmless  as  it  was  true,  excited  the  pious  indig-> 
nation  of  some  or  the  doctors  of  the  university,  and  they  very  idly  employ- 
ed another  fnar  to  confute  it.  They  were  as  injudicious  in  the  choice  of 
their  advocate,  as  they  had  been  of  the  cause  for  which  they  wished  him 
to  contend.  He  was  ignorant,  but  full  of  confidence  in  his  own  talents 
and  attainments  :  and  he  delivered  a  defence  of  the  tenets  espoused  by  the 
uaivefBity,  which,  more  strongly  than  any  reasoning,  exposed  its  absur- 
dity, lie  affirmed  that  the  Lord's  prayer  might  be  said  to  saints,  because 
all  the  petitions  in  it  had  a  relation  to  them.  This  strange  assertion  he  thus 
illustrated :  If  we  meet  an  old  man  in  the  streets,  we  say  to  him  good- 
morrow,  father ;  much  more  then  may  we  say  to  one  of  the  saints,  our 
father:  We  admit  that  they  are  in  heaven,  con8e<](uendy  we  may  address 
any  of  them,  our  father  in  heaven :  God  hath  made  their  names  holy,  we 
may,  therefore,  in  praying  to  one  of  them,  use  the  expression,  hallowed 
be  thy  name ;  As  they  are  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  that  kingdom  is 
theirs  by  possession,  and  we  may  justly  say  to  each  of  them,  in  the  Ian* 
guage  of  the  petition,  thy  kingdom  come.  In  this  manner  he  attempted  to 
thew  the  propriety  of  addressing  to  the*  saints  all  the  petitions.  But  the. 
people,  although  they  were  only  beginning  to  emerge  from  the  gloominest 
of  ignorance,  listened  to  him  with  contempt;  they  were  even  unable  to 
preserve  the  gravity  becoming  a  place  of  worship,  and  the  children^ 
amused  with  what  had  excited  so  much  ridicule,  denominated  the  unlucky 
priest  Friar  Pater  Noster. 

<  It  is  from  such  anecdotes,  ludicrous  as  they  are,  that  we  can  oftea 
Bost  satisfactorily  determine  the  sute  of  sentiment,  and  of  intellectual 
improvementt  at  the  period  when  they  happened.  t 

'  The  oration  of  the  friar  might  have  made  the  clerg^y,  or  the  doctors 
of  the  university,  ashamed  of  the  discussion ;  but  this  was  far  from  being 
the  case.  The  doctors  now  applied  to  it  the  <][uibbling  and  subtile  di(-  J 
tioctions  of  their  ridiculous  logic,  and  probably  were  much  delighted  widi  ^ 
the  ingenuity  which  they  displayed.  Some  of  them  maintained  that  the 
Lord's  prayer  was  said  to  God /ormaliierf  and  to  the  saints  fnateriaiher ; 
Others  held  that  it  was  said  to  God  prituifudfterf  aod  to  the  aainta  mn^ 
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fmneifudker;  \m  after  fully  dbcusnog  ^e  merit  of  these  and  some  other 
e3q)Ianation«»  the  greater  number  concluded*  that  it  should  be  said  to  God 
^afueado  itrktly  to  the  saints  capiendo  large*  Upon  such  intricate  specular 
tions,  however,  the  learned  members  of  the  university  did  not  wish  to  trust 
altogether  to  their  own  judgment)  and  they  modestly  referred  the  decision 
of  the  point  to  a  provincial  synody  which  had  been  summoned  to  meet  on 
the  following  January. 

*  The  numerous  and  long-protracted  meetings  of  the  doctors  natutally 
excited  the  curiosity  of  the  people,  and  a  conndential  servant  of  the  sub'' 
prior  presumed  to  ask  what  had  occasioned  them.  His  m^ister,  with  mat 
good  bumoury  told  him  the  subject  of  debate,  and  the  servant^  guided  by 
the  dictates  of  common  sense,  with  some  surprize  asked.  To  whom  should 
die  Lord's  prayer  be  said  but  unto  God  ?  The  sub-prior  replied>  What 
ihould  be  done  with  the  saints  ? — ^The  answer  very  strikingly  shews  that 
the  popular  reverence  for  the  popish  fai^h  was  begmning  to  fa^  sbaken»— - 
iGive  them  ave's  and  credo's  enowy  in  the  devil's  name,  for  that  mat  aufece 
them. 

<  The  death  of  Wallace  had  so  little  benefited  the  churchy  that  the  arch- 
Ushop  was  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  taking  new  roeasuresy  and  it  was 
to  concert  these  that  the  synod  to  which  I  have  alluded  had  been  summon- 
ed* It  is  painful  to  think  that  much  time  was  consumed  in  it  in  considering 
the  idle  controver^  Vhich  had  originated  at  St.  Andrews.  The  dergv, 
however,  brought  it  to  an  issue,  determining  that  the  Lord's  prayer  should 
be  said  to  Gody  yet  so  that  the  saints  also  ought  to  be  invocated.  After 
thus  darkening  the  subject  which  they  meant  to  illustratcy  they  proceeded  to 
more  important  deliberations,  p.  250— 9i 

T(ie  progress  of  the  new  opinions  was  sucli  Uiat  the  clergy 
thought  it  expedient  to  check  it  by  other  means  than  violence. 
A  catechism,  containing  an  explanatioii  of  the  ten  comofiand- 
mentsy  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  the  Apostles'  creed,  was  com  • 
posed  and  published  by  John  Kamilton,  suceesaor  to  the  car- 
dinal in  tne  primacy,  and  natural  brother  to  the  regent. 
This  work  was  drawn  up  with  ability  and  moderation,  and 
circulated  at  small  expenc'e.  But  so  much  were  the  people 
in  love  with  the  innovationsi  that  it  was  termed  in  derision 
ihe  Twopenny  Faith.  The  priests,  however,  were  not  dis- 
posed to  trust  the  event  to  instruction^  violence' being  much 
more  agreeable  tfaian  persuasion  to  die  genius  of  their  religion. 
They  procured  in  a  parliament,  held  in  1550,  the  reinoval  of 
the  acts  passed  in  the  reign  of  James  V.  for  the  preservation 
of  the  C^holte  &ith  ;  and  in  the  subsequent  yeair,  an  act  pro- 
fiibiting  the  publication  of  any  work  without  a  Ueeace  frooi 
the  governor. 

These  events,  with  others  diat  now  occurred,  seemed   to 

threaten  the  extinction  of  the  Protestant  fitith,  and  could:  not 

fail  to  alarm  its  adherents-    The  recent  had  long  since  lost 

.the  public  confidence.    The  queen-dowager,,  a  woman  pf  ca« 

kMu;ity  aiid  prudence,  but  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Franpe^  and 
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by  llie  violent  counsels  of  Her  unblei-  bad,  e?er  since 
^  daughter's  departure,  cberisbed  the  hope  of  obtaining  the 
regency ;  amd,  aided  by  Henry  \L  of  France,  and!  availing 
herself  of  Arran's  fickleness,  unpopularity,  imprudence,  and 
avarice,  she  at  last  accomplished  ber  purpose.  The  protest'- 
ants,  during  ber  contest  with  Arran,  bad  enjoyed  tranquillity  ; 
tnd,  as  the  death  xA"  Edward  VI.  and  the  accession  ot  Mary, 
bad  recently  taken  place,  they  were  afraid  the  former  severities 
would  be  renewed. 

Their  apprehensions,  however,  were  in  a  great  measure  vain'« 
The  persecution  that  Mary  kindled,  induced  several  protest*. 
-Untstotake  refuge  in  Scotland.  Willock,  a  Franciscan,  who 
bad  formerly  retired  into  England,  fled  to  Embden  ;  atd  hav^ 
ingbeen  sent,  by  the  Countess  tf  Friesland,  on  an  embassy 
to  the  queen-dowager,  rendered,  by  his  exhortations,  essential 
service  to  tbe  protestant  cause.  About  this  time  also,  Knor, 
as  we  have  mentioned  in  a  former  article,  paid  a  visit  to  Scot*, 
land.  While  abroad,  he  had  perfected  his  knowledge  of  the 
protestant  principles,  and  imbibed  a  deeper  hatred  of  the 
errors  akI  superstitions  of  tbe  see  of  Rome.  He  was  firmly 
convinced,  that  it  was  highly  criminal  in  those  who  were  per- 
suaded of  befr  errors  to  remain  in  her  communion.  On  his 
return,  therefore,  as  tbe  Scotch  protestants  had  hitherto 
been  in  the  practice  of  attending  the  celebration  of  mass,  he 
laboured  to  convince  them,  that  it  was  their  duty  to  assume 
an  undisguised  hostility  to  the  church.  After  a  little  discus- 
ii<Mi,  they  acquiesced  in  this  measure,  and  made  an  open 
•aeession  from  the  established  worship.  Thus  the  foundation 
was  laid  of  that  systematic  opposition  to  ancient  religion,  that 
issued  in  the  ^civil  wars,  and,  finally,  in  the  establishment  of 
tike  reformed  faith  on  the  ruins  of  popery. 

(To  be  concludid  in  the  next  Number.) 


Art.  IV.  A  Seriu  §f  Disctmrm  on  the  peeuluir  Doctrmee  of  Bevdt^ 
iMi,  B^  the  (ate  Rev.  David  Savile,  A.  M.  Edinborgh,  Author  of 
IXisertations  on  die  Existence,  Attributes,  and  Moral  Govemmeot  of 
God.    8v0f  pp.  42s.  price  lOs.  6d^    Loogmaa  and  Co.  1810. 

A  PC  STRUMOUS  work  is  so  naturally  expected  to  contain 
aome  account  of  an  author  with  whom  no  previous  memo^ 
rial  has  made  ua  acquainted,  that  there  are  few  readers  of  the 
volume  before  us,  we  apprehend,  who  will  not  feel  somewhat 
dissatisfied  widi  the  meagre- advertisement  which  introduces  it 
to  their  notice. 

<Tbeae  fiscoiirsef,'  ^p  tbe  ^ommunicadve  editor,  <  diocgh  fiarify 
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postbomooii  were  all  intended  for  publication.  Mr.  Savile  hady'/krmiW 
to  his  deafh,  corrected  a  hundred  and  sixty  pases*  The  remainder  of  the 
volume  is  presented  to  the  publicy  in  a  leas  finished  state.  Yet  the  whole, 
it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  neither  unworthy  of  the  authorinor  undeserring 
the  serious  attention  of  the  reader/ 

This  total  absence  of  infori;nation  on  the  events  of  Mr.  Sa« 
vile's  life  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken  in  our  recollections,  bis  name  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  history  of  a  literary  institution  in  this  country,  whicb 
will  always  be  regarded  with  interest,  while  the  piety  of  Dpd- 
dridge  is  remembered  and  revered ; — ^and  we  think  that  justice 
to  his  memory  required  some  explanation  of  jtbe  cireamstancfis 
of  that  connection,  and  the  causes  of  its  termination.  But  as 
it  does  j:iot  become  us  to  supply,  in  this  instance  at  leasts  the 
deficiencies  of  an  editor,  we  shall  advert  to  the  ^*  Discourses'* — 
of  which  a  brief  account  will  be  sufficient  to  give  all  necessary 
information. 

They  are  eighteen  in  number.    Their  suln^cts  are:  The 

^  state  of  innocent  man,  Gen,  i.  26  :  Th^  fall  of  man.  Gen.  iii. 
22 — 24 :  The  corruption  of  human  nature.  Gen.  vi.  ^5  :  The 
nature  of  the  law  and  of  sin,  I.  John  iii-  4  :  The  wages  of  sin, 
Rom.  vi.  23 ;  The  g^ft  of  God,  &c  Rom.  vi.  23 :  The  Divine 
excellence  of  Christ,  Psalm  xlv.  2 :  The  sufferings  of  Christ, 
(two  discourses)  Heb.  ii.  10:  The  resurrection  of  Christ,  Matt, 
xviii.  19:  The  atonement,  II.  Cor.  v.  21:  Salvation  only 
through  Christ,  Acts  iv.  12:  The  nature  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
I.  Cor.  X.  16 — 18 :  The  grace  of  God,  (three  discourses)  Rom. 
V.  20 :  The  strength  and  victory  of  believers,  1.  John  v.  4 :  and 
the  present  happiness  of  believers,  Rom.  xv.  13. 

Our  readers  are  not  unacquainted  .with  the  character  of  Mr. 
Savile  as  an  author.^  His  ^^  Dissertatiojis"  on  the  attributes 
and  government  of  God,  discover  a  mipd ^f  considerable  acute- 

'  ness  and  comprehension,  and -the  sermons  before  us  are  btghly 
respectable.  The  sentiment  is  uniformly  scriptural,  and  the 
style  luminous  and  impressive.  In  some  of  his  attempte,- in- 
deed, to  bleitd  philosophical  disquisition  with evan^elicaltrtvth^ 
he  is  not  invaiiably  successful.  He  appears  deficient  at  times 
in  that  close  c(/ncatenation  of  argutaent,  which  gives  to  a  ^^ries 
of  reasonings  compactness  and  eff^^ct;  and  fails  to  produce 
that  conviction  by  speculative  refinement,  which  is  instantly 
excited  by  the  plain  assertions  of  revalatipn.  On  ^(he  more 
obvious  facts  and  doctrines  of  scripture,  he  is,  however,  pe^ 
culiarly  enlightening,  and  happily  unites  the. strength  of  ma- 
ture dissertation  with   the  vivacity  of  popular- ad£ress.^  ^Ve 
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hkve  seldom  read  any  dificourses  with  more  unmingled  pleasure 
than  tiiose  on  *  the  Sufferiniys  of  Glirist/  whether  we  regard 
their  just  sentiments  and  perspicuous  arrangement,  orth»ani« 
mated  exposition  of  sacred  truth  which  they  contain,  on  a  text 
often  confined,  in  the  general  interpretation  of  it,  to  the  notion 
of  vicarious  sacrifice,  but  which  Mr.  Savile  considers  as  capa- 
ble of  other  illustrations,  perfectly  accordant  with  that  promi- 
nent idea.  '  To  make  good  the  position  of  the  Apostle,  (Heb. 
ii.  10,)  in  opposition  to  the  rude  clamours  of  the  infidel,  is  the 
object  of  these  discourses;*  and  to  prove  that  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  were  not  only  expedient  but  necessary,  be  remarks  that 
they  were  designed, 

*  1.  To  put  beyond  suspicion  the  truth  (^his  mission:  2.  To  exhibit 
him  as  a  perfect  pattern  of  virtue  to  his  followers :  3.  To  make  him  a  pro* 
pitiation  for  our  sins :  4.  To  make  room  for  his  bnnging  more  fully  to  hght 
a  future  state  of  immortality  and  glory :  and,  lastly.  To  give  us  full  assur- 
ance that  he  knows  and  sympathises  with  our  frailties  and  our  sorrows,  and 
wiU  therefore  mercifully  intercede  with  the  Father  in  our  behalf.' 

On  the  first  part  of  the  plan,  we  find  the  following  judicious 
and  striking  reflections  : 

*  Had  the  Messiah  appeared  as  a  powerful  and  illustrious  prince,  the 
balk  of  mankind  could  not  have  had  an  opportunity  of  freely  examining  his 
credentials.  Almost  none  but  the  great  and  mighty  would  have  dared  to 
come  into  his  presence :  or  if  they  did  venture  to  approach  him,  thev^ 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  filled  with  dread  and  pertuil)ation.  Dazzled 
with  his  splendour  and  his  glory,  they  could  not  have  nuintained  that 
cairn,  dispassionate  state  of  mind,  which  is  necessary  forjudging  of  the 
pretensions  of  a  messenger  from  heaven. 

*  And  had  the  gospel  been  ushered  into  the  world  in  this  splendid  man- 
oer,  what  a  ground  of  exultation  would  it  have  aiForded  to  the  infidel  and 
pro&ae!  Wouki  tbey  not  have  long  siQce  triumphantly  said,  that  the 
Christian  faith  was  not  a  rational  homage  to  the  truth,  but  a  blind  submis* 
sion  to  eartMy  influence  and  authority  ?  But  by  appearing  in  the  lowliest 
scene  of  poverty,  Jisns  shewed  that  he  desired  to  take  no  unfair  advantage 
of  the  weakness  of  the  human  mind.  Unawed  by  external  pomp  and  splen- 
dour, the  meanest  as  well  as  the  highest  had  access  to  his  person,  could. 
with  freedom  examine  the  right  which  he  had  to  the  authority  which  he 
daamed — judge  of  the  doctrines  which  he  taught,  and  the  miracles  which 
he  performed.  Besides-— while  the  mean  efilicted  condition  of  our  Lord 
thus  strongly  evidences  the  truth  of  his  religion,  it  also  renders  that  evir 
dence  more  palpable  and  striking,  by  the  glory  and  success  with  which  the 
religion  was  afterwards  attended.  The  weaker  and  more  contcnllptiblt 
our  Saviour  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  men,  the  more  visibly  did  the  out* 
stretched  arm  of  Omnipotence  appear  in  his  behalf.  That  those  who  are 
inve^d  with  great  power  and  authority  may  perform  many  illustrious 
deeds,  and  fill  the  world  with  the  noise  of  their  names,  is  a  circumstance 
which  we  can  easily  suppose.  When,  for  instance,  we  read  that  the  ^med 
conqueror  of  the  East,  at  the  head  of  a  veteran  and  victorious  army  of  Mslp 
cedonians,  extended  his  empire,  and  made  surrounding  nations  bow  down 
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before  him,  we  receive  the  storyi  without  ever  deeming  it  improbabte.* 
And  equally  easy  do  we  find  it,  to  account  from  natural  causes,  for  the 
ferocious  prophet  of  Arabia  being  able,  with  wealth  and  power  on  his  side* 
to  propagate  his  imposition  in  a  weak  and  an  ignorant  age.  But  that  one 
of  an  ignoble  rank— an  ob^^cure  Galilean — a  poor  carpenter's  son  should 
publish  his  doctrine  in  the  face  of  the  most  violent  opposition — that,  in  a 
short  time,  he  should  overturn  the  most  firmly  established  institutions-— 
that  *'  the  foolishness  of  his  preaching"  should  triumph  over  the  preju- 
dices of  the  Jews — the  superstition  of  the  Gentiles — ^and  all  the  learning 
of  the  heathen  philosophers— 4n  a  word,  that  he  who,  like  a  slave  and  trai- 
tor, was  crucified  without  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  should  soon  come  to  be . 
revered-— as  the  Prince  of  life,  and  the  Lord  of  glory,  this  is  an  unparal- 
lelled  events  which  we  must  acknowledge  surpasses  all  the  power  and  inge- 
nuity of  man  :  this  is  after  a  peculiar  manner  <'  the  Lord's  doing,"  and  it 
appears  "  marvellous  in  our  eyes.*  pp.  165 — 170. 

On  the  second  great  topic  of  illustrdtion,  Mr.  S.  thus  deli- 
neates the  moral  character  of  our  Lord. 

••  Not  only  were  the  sufierings  of  the  Messiah  requisite  to  make  his  ex- 
ample both  of  sufHcient  influence  and  extent,  they  were  requisite  also  to 
render  that  example  more  exalted  and  illustrious  than  it  could  otherwise 
have  been.  They'  ennobled  and  perfected  the  graces  of  his  character  ; 
they  called  forth  to  public  view,  in  a  substantial  and  living  form,  that  con- 
summate and  unshaken  integrity  which  never  before  nor  since  appeared 
amongst  men.  Virtue,  like  gold,  never  appears  so  pure  and  so  brilliant  aa  - 
when  it  is  severely  tried  in  the  furnace.  '*  Doth  Job  serve  God  for 
nought?'^  was  the  foul  surmise  thrown  out  by  the  fim  Traducer  of  virtue 
against  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  when  visited  only  with  the  smiles  of  pros- 
perity. And,  indeed,  in  such  a  situation  we  can  never  certainly  know  what 
share  the  motives  of  the  world  may  have  in  directing  his  conduct.^  ^ut  let 
this  ^vourite  of  fortune  be  cast  down  from  the  height  of  his  happiness* 
bereave  him  of  all  his  earthly  comforts,  and  make  his  head  bare  to  every 
blast  of  adversity,  and  still  let  him  maintain  his  integrity,  and  hold  fast  the 
possession  of  his  faith  without  wavering— and  for  suspicion  or  detraction 
no  rpom  will  be  left.  Had  pot  Jesus,  then,  been  afflicted  and  persecuted 
even  unto  death,  the  efficacy  of  his  life  would  have  been  lessened,  hisspheror 
of  activity  would  have  been  narrowed,  and  the  the  excellence  of  his  na« 
ture  less  visibly  displayed.  Accordingly  his  example  would  have  wanted 
n^ucfa  of  that  transcendent,  triumphant,  and  illustrious  beauty  which  novf. 
adorns  it.  The  garden  of  Gethsemane,  the  judgment  hall  of  PilatCt  and 
the  hill  of  Calvary,  were  necessary  to  give  the  nnishings  to  his  character* 
and  render  him  that  spectacle  of  greatness  and  of  glory,  which  the  armiea 
of  heaven,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  earth,  will  for  ever  contemplate  with 
the  blended  emotions  of  delight  and  woader.'  pp.  174-^176. 

The  subsequent  p?irts  of  these  excellent  discourses  discove^ 
the  sanie  felicity  of  language  and  illustration  with  those  we 
bave  now  transcribed  ;  and  were  they  the  only  sermons  of  me* 
rit  in  this  collection,  would  be  sufficient  to  redeem  the  whole 
from  oblivion.    But  the  truth  \%^  there  are  several  others  of  equal 
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value — though  we  must  confess  that  many  are  considerably  in- 
ferior. 

The  sermon  on  the  '  reasonableness  of  the  atonement,^  dis- 
covers considerable  strength  and  ingenuity  of  argument ;  but 
there  is  one  passa<^e  towards  the '  conclusion  of  it,  capable  of 
'misconstruction,  on  a  subject  which  in  other  parts  of  this  vo- 
lume is  discussed  with  great  ability,  and  frequently  exhibited 
with  scriptural  simplicity  and  correctness. 

'  Whatever  privilegei/  says  Mr.  S.  ^  Christ  acquired  by  his  volua* 
tary  humiliation,  he  might  surely  dispose'  of  them  as  his  own,  and  place 
them  to  our  account,  provided  he  did  not,  by  so  doing,  misplace  them  upon 
improper  objects,  and  prostitute  them  to  beings  habitually  and  incorrigibly 
immoral.^'    p.  252. 

We  have  no  doubt  Mr.  S.  intended,  in  this  statement,  to 
assert  the  indispensable  necessity  of  holiness,  in  order  to  the 
attainment  of  final  salvation.  On  this  subject  we  can  never 
insist  too  frequently,  nor  with  too  great  ardour:  but  it  strikes 
us,  that  the  implied  sentiments  of  the  passage  lead  to  a  direct 
opposition  of  the  plainest  declarations  of  scripture.  Christ 
procured  the  dispensation  of  blessings  to  mankind  by  his  me- 
ritorious obedience,  and  he  has  a  right  to  conduct  the  entire 
economy  of  that  dirpensation  as  he  plesises  ;  but  not  to  impro- 
per objects — not  to  those  who  are  immoral ;  that  is,  not  to  sin- 
ners! It  is  true,  Mr.  S.  qualifies  the  term  *  immoral,'  by  apply- 
ing it  to  the  *  incorrigible  ;•  and  on  that  account  we  conclude 
he  only  meant  to  assert  the  sentiment  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded.  Bui  the  whole  aspect  of  the  sentence  leads  to  ei  dan- 
gerous ambiguity,  and  seems  to  countenance  the  supposition, 
that  some  virtuous  pre-requisite  is  necessa,ry,  in  order  to  the 
reception  of  the  privileges  Christ  came  to  bestow.  Now,  in 
our  view,  it  is  the  peculiar  gJory  of  the  Gospel,  that  its  chief 
blessings  are  offered  to  sinners,  as  such.  *'  When  we  were 
enemies,  Christ  died  for  us ;"  "  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly  ;" 
and,  according  to  the  Gospel  plan,  thd^ reception  of  that  truth 
i0fbich  makes  known  the  Saviour,  is  not  only  the  way  to  obtain 
forgiveness,  but  holiness.  The  fountain  of  mercy  is  the  source 
of  purity  ;  and  never  will  a  sinner,  whatever  be  the  compara- 
tive enormit}^  of  his  sins,  whether  of  the  more  decent  order,  or 
'  habitually  and  incorrigibly  immoral,^  become  purified,  aud  on 
Christian  principles  virtuous,  till  he  is  a  possessor  of  those 
*  privileges  acquired  by  Christ  in  his  voluntary  humiliation.* 
We  are  persuaded,  however,  Mr,  Savile  did  not  intend  any  op- 
position to  this  view  of  evangelical  truth,  and  that  the  passage 
in  question,  had  be  lived  to  correct  it,  would  have  appeared  iti 
a  less  "  questionable  shape." 

The  geheral  complexion  of  these  discourses  is  decidedly 
accordant  with  the  great  principles  of  the  Christian  system- 
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Tbey  have  oft^n  reminded  us  of  tbe  sermons  of  the  late  Mr. 
Walker,  the  Colleague  of  Blair,  both  in  their  method  of  ar- 
rangement, and  tbe  unaffected,  yet  impressive  style*  in  which 
they  are  composed.     Like  Walker,  he  is  habitually  evangelic 
cal :  the  characteristic  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  are  neither  oon*  , 
cjealed  nor  obscured,  and  the  holy  tendencies  of  truth  are  uni-  * 
formly  exhibited.  If  in  any  point  they  are  deficient,  it  is  in  what 
is  technically  termed  the  application, — ^in  those  direct  appeals 
to  tbe  heart  and  conscience,  on  which  so  much  of  the  bene6cial 
impression  of  preaching  depends.    This  is  evidently  owin^  not 
to  any  want  of  fidelity,  a^eal,  or  interest ;  for  every  page  disco* 
vers  these  hallowed  feelmgs;  but  to  the  structure  of  the  ser« 
mons,  which  do  not  appear  to  have  provided  for  the  elucidation 
of  the  topics  belonging  to  the  conclusion.     It  is  seldom  that  th# 
cool  atmosphere  or  the  study  can  equal,  in  this  kind  of  produce^ 
the  warm  and  fertilising  temperature  of  the  pulpit.    The  best 
preachers  generally  speak  '^  out  of.  the  abundance  of  their 
nearts,^*  when  they  are  urging  directly  on  their  bearers  the 
truths  or  duties  they  have  explained.     The  animation  of  pious 
feeling  will  then  lead  to   the  conception   and   utterance   of 
thoughts,  which  an  age  of  application  in  the  '  mental  labo« 
ratbry*  could    not  have   excited.      To   this  class   of  useful 
preacher^  we  haye  no  doubt  the  late  Mr.  Savile  belonged — ^and 
we  gladly  commend  this  volume,  as  an  honourable  memoriid 
of  his  nnnisterial  worth. 

Art.  V.  Lachesti  Lafifionica,  br  aTour  in  Lapland^  now  first  publisfied  fFom 
die  Qriginal  Manuscript  Journal  of  the  cdebrated  Linnaeus ;  by  James 
Edmti  Smith,  M.  D«  F.  R.  S.  &c.  President  of  the  Linnsean  Society.  la 
two  Volumes,  8vo.    Price  II.  Is*  boards.    White  and  Cochranei.  181 1. 

"p^VER  since  tbe  Linnsean  collection  asriyed  in  this  country^ 
this  very  curious  journal,  composed  during  the  author^s  tra* 
vels  in  Lapland,  and  .frequently  cited  in  many  of  his  works,  bad 
been  eagerly  expected  by  British  naturalists  to  make  its  appear* 
ancein  an  English  dress.    From^  various  causes,  however,  sucbf 
expectations  were  frustrated,  till,  as  we  are  informed  by  Dr« 
Smith,  ^  Mr.  Charles  Troilus,  a  young  gentleman  in  the  mer* 
cantile  line,  resident  in  Loudon,  undertook  tbe  task  of  translate 
ing  \XJ    The  manuscript  having  been  written  in  Swedish,  was 
.r    the  only  bar  to  its  publication  at   an  earlier  period, — ^since,   of 
all  Linneeus^s  undertakings  this  joMrney  seems,  for  some  tinae^ 
to  have  been  the  most  talked  of.    The  work  was  considered  as 
so  valuable  in  Sweden,  that  some  have  said  if  every  other  part 
of  the  collection  bad  gone  out  of  the  country,  this  precious  relio 
of  their  celebrated  naturalist  ought  at  any  rate  to  have  been  re-« 
tained.    *  The  reknark,  however,*  says  Dr.  Smith,  ^  was  not 
made  till  long  after  the  manuscript,  with  all  tbe  treasures  which 
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mccompanied  it,  had  escaped,  by  land  and  by  sea,  the  pursuit 
instituted  by  the  Swedish  monarch  to  recover  them,  and  bad 
reached  England  in  safety/ 

The  reader  would  be  greatly  disappointed  if  he  should  ex« 
pect  to  find  a  regular  and  systematic  description  of  the  unfre* 
queiited  region  which  our  author  traversed  with  such  enthusias- 
tic-^lelight.  ^  The  composition/  as  the  editor  properly  refif^arks, 
*  is  entirely  artless  and  unaffected,  giving  a  most  amiable  idea  of 
the  writer's  mind  and  temper;  and  it  cannot  but  be  considered 
as  highly  curious  to  contempiate  in  these  pages  the  develope- 
tnent  of  such  a  mind  as  that  of  LitiniBUs.  It  is,  in  short  such  a 
journal  as  a  man  would  write  for  hi«  oww  use,  without  the  slight- 
est thought  of  its  ever  being  seen  by  any  other  person/  The 
object  of  the  tour,  and  tht;  equipment  of  its  author  for  the 
undertaking,   are  characteristically  expressed  in  the  following 


*  HaTiDg  been  appointed  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  to  travel 
through  Laplandy  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  three  kingdoms  of 
nature  in  tliat  country,  1  prepared  my  wearing  apparel  and  other  neceisa* 
varies  for  the  journey  as  follows.* 

*  My  clothes  consisted  of  a  slight  coat  of  Westgothland  linsey^pwoolsey 
cloth  without  folds,  lined  with  red  shalloon,  having  small  cuffs  and  collar 
of  shae ;  leather  breeches  ;  a  round  wig,  a  green  leather  cap^  ai^d  a  pair 
of  half  boots,  I  carried  a  small  leather  bag  half  an  ell  in  length,  bat  some- 
what le«8  in  breadth,  furnished  on  one  side  with  hooks  and  eyes,  so  that  it 
could  be  opened  and  shut  at  pleasure.  This  bag  contained  one  shirt ;  two 
pair  of  false  sleeves ;  two  half-shirts ;  an  inkstand,  pencase^  microscope  and 
tpying-glass ;  a  gau2e  cap  to  protect  me  occasionally  from  the  gnats ;  a 
comb;  my  journal,  and  a  parcel  of  paper  stitched  together  for  drying  plants, 
both  in  folio  ;  my 'manuscript  orniuiology.  Flora  Uplandlcaj  and  Charac" 
teres  Generut.  I  wore  a  hanger  at  my  side,  and  carried  a  small  fowling- 
|Hece,  as  well  as  an  octangular  suck,  graduated  for  the  purpose  of  mea* 
•nriog.  My  pocket  book  contained  a  passport  from  the  Governor  of  Upsal, 
and  a  recommendaticm  from  the  Academy.'  *  I  ^et  out  alone  from  the 
«ity  of  Upsal,  on  Friday,  May  12,  173%  at  eleven  o'clock,  being  at  that 
time  within  half  a  day  of  twen^-five  years  of  age. 

We  shall  not  detain  the  reader  in  traversing  the  more  ciilti- 
vated  provinces  of  Sweden,  Upland,  Gestrickland,  Kelsingland^ 
Medelpad,  Angermanland  and  Westbothland.  We  pass  over^ 
too,  many  pleasing  and  intelligent  remarks,  in  which  our  tra- 
veller derives  and  communicates  instruction  from  the  most 
common  subjects  in  natural  history  in  a  manner  almost  pecu- 
liar CO  himself,  as  well  as  his  interest^ing  observations  on  the  do- 
mestic economy  of  Sweden.  These  occur  at  every  step,  but 
we  rather  hasten  to  the  immediate  object  of  the  tour — his  infor- 
mation respecting  Lapland. 


■  pip.  I  am   I  I  I  I         .■.ii     ■■!■».  ■  ■  ■         1,1  .»— — ^ifclfc<><M. 


*  A  print,  taken  from  Linnaeuii  in  this  dress,  was  published  some  years  ago  in 
London,  and  may  b«  fr«quently  seen  in  the  possession  of  bis  pupils  and  admirers.; 
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It  is  pleasiDg  to  contemplate  the  benevolent  and  religiouil 
feelings  which  constantly  actuated  the  mind  of  Linnaeus. 
Wherever  he  had  an  opportunity  of  attending  divine  service, 
we  find  htm  invariably  present,  and  he  was  p;iiticularly  anxious 
to  inform  himself  of  the  state  of  religion  among  the  Laplanders, 
He  tells  us  that 

'  At  Easter,  WhitsuDtide  and  Christmas,  as  well  as  on  the  four  annual  fes- 
tivals by  law  established 9  the  Laplanders  (of  the  lower  or  woodland  tracts] 
iand  the  colonists  usually  attend  divine  service  at  churchy  where  they  stay 
till  the ,  holidays  are  over,  and  are  accommodated  in  huts  adjoining  the 
sacred  edifice.  Those  who  live  at  no  great  distance  from  a  churchy  attend 
there  every  other  Sundayy  to. hear  a  sermon.  On  the  intermediate  Sao- 
daySy  prayers  are  read  to  the  members  of  each  family  at  home*' 

Happy  would  it  be  for  the  more  civilized  part  of  mankind,  if 
they  were  more  generally  influenced  by  the  same  zeal  and  de* 
votion  which  characterize  the  simple  inhabitants  of  these  norths 
ern  regions! — The  subsequent  passage  may  be  taken  ^%  an 
example  of  Linn^eus^s  classical  taste  in  composition. 

*  Ovid's  descripdon  of  the  silver  age  is  still  applicable  to  the  native  inha- 
bitants of  Lapland.  Their  soil  is  not  wounded  by  the  plough,  nor  is  the 
iron  din  of  aims  to  be  heard ;  neither  have  mankind  found  their  way  to  the 
bowels  of  the  earthy  nor  do  they  en?a^  in  w^r  to  define  its  boundaries. 
They  perpetually  change  their  abodey  live  in  tents,  and  follow  a  pastoral 
'life,  just  like  the  patriarchs.' 

Linnaeus's  first  attempt  to  enter  Lapland  ^was  unpropittous. 
Finding  the  country  intersected  by  marshes  nearly  impasssble, 
be  sent  a  native  of  the  country  in  search  of  accomniodation, 
and  of  a  guide.    The  messenger  on  his  return, 

*  was  accompanied  by  a  person  whose  appearance  was  such  that  1  did  not 
.  at  .first  know  whether  I  beheld  a  man  or  a  woman.  I  scarcely  believe  that 
any  poetical  description  of  a  fury  could  comeup  to*the  idea  which  this  Lap^ 
land  fair-one  excited.  It  might  well  be  imagined  that  she  was  truly  of 
Stygian  origin.  Her  stature  was  very  diminutive* .  Her  face  of  the  darkest 
brown  from  the  effects  of  smoke.  Her  eyes  dark  and  sparkling.  Her 
eyebrows  black.  Her  pitchy-coloured  hair  hung  loose  about  her  heady  and 
on  it  she  wore  a  flat  red  cap.  She  had  a  grey  petticoat ;  and  from  her 
necky  which  resembled  the  skm  of  a  frog,  were  suspended  a  pair  of  large 
loose  breasts  of  the  same  brown  complexion,  but  encompassed  by  way  of 
ornament,  with  brass  rings.  Around  her  waist  she  wore  a  girdle,  and  on 
her  feet  a  pair  of  half  boots.  Her  first  aspect  struck  me  with  dread ;  but 
•though  a  furv  in  appearance,  she  addressed  me  with  mingled  pity  and  re- 
serve in  the  tollowmg  terms.  **  O  thou  poor  man  !  what  hard  destiny  can 
hdve  brought  thee  hidier,  to  a  pbce  never  visited  by  any  one  before  ?  This 
if  the  first  time  I  ever  beheld  a  stranger.  Thou  miflerable  creature  !  how 
didst  thou  comcy  and  whither  wilt  thou,  go  ?  Dost  thou  not  perceive  what 
bfitt^es  and  habitations  we  havcy  and  with  how  much  difficulty  we  go  to 
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diurch  V*  I  entreated  her  to  point  out  some  ixmy,  by  which  I  might  con' 
tioue  my  journey  in  any  direction,  so  as  not  to  be  forced  the  way  I  canne. 
<*  Nay  man/'  said  she»  thou  hast  only  to  go  the  same  way  back  again  % 
for  the  river  overflows  so  much,  it  is  not  possible  for  thee  to  proceed  further 
in  this  direction.  From  us  thou  hast  no  assistance  to  expect  in  the  prose- 
cution of  thy  journey,  as  my  husband,  who  might  have  helped  thee,  is  ill. 
Thou  mayst  enquire  for  our  next  neighbour,  who  lives  about  a  mile  ofT,  and 
perhaps  if  shouldst  meet  with  him,  he  may  give  thee  some  assistance,  but  I 
really  believe  it  will  scarcely  be  in  his  power,*'  1  enquired  how  far  it  was 
to  Sorsele.  <•  That  we  do  not  know,'*  replied  she,  *«  but  in  the  present 
state  of  the  roads,  it  is  about  8e>'en  days  journey  from  hence,  as  my  hut* 
band  has  tdd  me." 

*  My  health  and  strength  Jbeing  by  this  time  materially  impaired,  by  wad* 
ing  through  such  an  extent  of  marshes,  laden  with  my  apparel  and  luggage, 
for  the  Laplander  had  enough  to  do  to  carry  the  boat ;  by  walking  tor 
whole  nights  together ;  by  not  haviof  for  a  long  time  tasted  any  boiled 
meat:  by  drinking  a  great  quantity  of  water,  as  nothing  else  was  to  be 
had  ;  and  by  eating  nothing  but  fish,  unsalted  and  crawling  with  vermin> 
I  must  have  perished  but  for  a  piece  of  dried  and  salted  reindeer's  flesh, 
given  roe  by  my  kind  hostess  the  clergyman's  wife  at  Lycksele.  This 
food,  however,  without  bread,  proved  unwholesome  and  indigestible.  How 
I  longed  once  more  to  meet  with  people  who  fed  on  spoon  meat  1  I  en<* 
quired  of  this  woman  whether  she  could  give  me  any  thing  to  eat.  She 
replied,  <^  nothing  but  fish  "-—I  looked  at  the  fresh  nsh,  as  it  was  called, 
but  perceiving  its  mouth  to  be  full  of  maggots,  I  had  no  appetite  to  touch 
it :  but  though  it  thus  abated  my  hunger,  it  did  not  recruit  my  strength* 
I  asked  if  I  could  have  any  reindeer's  tongues,  which  are  commonly 
dried  for  sale,  and  served  up  even  at  the  tables  of  the  great;  but  was  an* 
swered  in  the  negative,  <<  Have  you  no  cheese  made  of  reindeer's  milk  r" 
said.  I,  *<  Yes,*'  replied  she,"  but  it  is  a  mile  off.  "—*<  If  it  were  here, 
would  you  allow  me  to  buy  some  ?"  *^  \  have  no  desire,"  answered  the 
good  woman,  "  that  thou  shouldst  die  in  my  country  for  want  of  food." 

*  On  arriving  at  her  hut,  I  perceived  three  checvses  lying  under  a  shed  with- 
out walls,  and  took  the  smallest  of  them,  which  she,  after  some  consulta- 
tion, allowed  me  to  purchase.  The  cap  of  my  hostess,  like  that  of  all  the 
Lapland  women,  was  very  remarkable,  Tt  was  made  of  double  red  cloth, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  of  a  round  fiat  form.  The  upfper  side  was  fiatf  a  foot 
broad,  and  stitched  round  the  edge,  where  the  lining  was  turned  over.  At 
the  under  side  was  a  hole  to  receive  the  head,  with  a  projecting  border 
round  it.  The  lining  beings  loose,  the  cap  covers  more  or  less  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  wearer.  As  to  shift,  she,  like  all  her  countrywomen,  was  destitute 
of  any  such  garment.  She  wore  a  collar  or  tippet  of  the  breadth  of  two 
fingers,  stitched  with  thread,  and  bordered  next  the  skin  with  brass  rings. 
Over  this  she  wore  two  grey  jackets,  both  alike,  which  reached  to  her 
knees,  just  like  those  worn  by  t;he  men.' 

Two  very  curious  notices  respecting  natural  history,  occur 
at  Vol.  1.  p.  182  and  191,  ip  thefornkerof  whieh  Linna;us  clearly 
anticipates  the  Hedwigian  theor}^  of  the  fructification  of  mosses^ 
from  which  his  deference  to  Dillenius  subsequently  diverted 
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hiiD,  and  in  the  latter  lie  seeqis  first  to  have  conceived  the  idea 
^il  his  arrangement  of  quadrupeds,  principally  founded  on  ther 
teeth.  *  If  I  knew/  says  be,  *  now  many  teeth,  and  of  what  pe-" 
culiar  form,  as  well  as  how  many  udders,  and  where  situated, 
each  animal  has,  I  should  perhaps  be  able  to  contrive  a  most 
natural  methodical  arrangement  of  quadrupeds.' 
■  The  district  of  Lulea  affords  many  entertaining  remarks  on 
iiatural  history,  and  the  description  of  its  ancient  church,  with 
its  magnificent  altar-piece  is  very  amusing.  The  gilding  of 
th.i^  is  said  to  have  cost240S  ducats.  There  were  statues  of  mar- 
tyrs with  cavities  in  iheir  heads  to  hold  water,  which  ran.out 
at  the  eyes  ;  and  other  figures  whose  hands  were,  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  priest,  lifted  up  in  atioration,  by  means  of  a  cord. 

In  his  approach  towards  the  Lapiau'i  Alpi,  the  patience  of 
Linnseus  was  put  to  the  test  by  the  curate  of  Jokikmock,  who 
held  ins  scientific  knowledge  very  cheap,  because  he  doubted 
that  the  clouds  were  solid  bodies,  striking  the  mountains,  as 
they  passed,  and  carrying  away  stones,  trees  and  cattle.  At 
pa^e  268,  is  a  singular  delineation  of  the  aspect  of  the  Alps,  of 
which  our  traveller  first  had  a^  full  «view  in  bin  approach  to  Kro* 
mitis ;  and  on  the  sixth.of  July ,  he  ascended  the  snowy  mountain 
ofWaUavari, 

^  When  1  reached  this  mountain,  says  he,  I  seemed  entering  on  a  new 
worlds  and  when  I  had  ascended  it,  I  scarcely  knew  whether  I  was  in 
Asia  or  Africa,  the  soil,  situation,  and  every  one  of  the  plants  being  ei|uall7 
strange  to  me.'—*  All  the  rare  plants  I  bad  .previously  met  with,  and  which 
had  from  time  to  time  afforded  me  so  much  pleasure,  were  here  as  in  minia- 
ture, and  new  ones  in  such  profusion,  that  I  was  overcome  with  astonish- 
ment.'* 

Here  be  first  entered  into  the  society  of  the  mountain. Lap- 
landers, and  partook  of  their  hospitality.  He  gives  an  interest^ 
ing  account  of  their  innocent  and  simple  manners,  their  quiet 
peaceable  lives,  and  their  truly  pastoral  habitations.  Many  par* 
ticulars  also  respecting  the  nature  and  ecoqomy  of  the  reindeer, 
are  highly  curious — Gradually  ascending,  our  traveller  arrived 
on  the  1  ith  of  July,  at  more  lofty  regions  of  perpetual  snow. 

*  Here  the  mountaio  streams  be^an  to  take  their  course  westward,  a 
sign  of  our  having  reached  Norwegian  Lapland.  The  delightful  tracts  of 
vegetation  which  had  hitherto  been  so  agreeably  interspersed  among  the 
alpine  snows,  were  now  no  longer  to  be  seen.  No  charming  Bowers  were 
here  scattered  under  our  feet,  the  whole  country  was  one  dazzling  snowy 
waste.^— At  length  after  having  travelled  about  three  or  four  (Swedish)  miles, 

: 1  . — ,, 

*.  Of  some  of  these  plants  Linnaeus  formed  new  genera,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  the  honour  of  some  eminent  botanists,  and  though  he  afterwards 
changed  the  names,  these  genera  have  ail  remained  unshaken-  What  he 
now  called  Jutsiea  was  afterwards  Sitbal£a  /  his  Dilieniaf  Axalga ;  and' 
his  Banmiecoj  Outfiensia.    Kev. 
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the  mountaina  appeared  before  us  bare  of  aQOw»  though  only  sterile  rocks, 
and  between  them  we  caught  a  view  of  the  western  ocean.  The  only  bird 
I  had  seen  in  this  icy  tract  was  what  the  Laplanders  call  Pago  (Charadriut 
Hiatkula),* 

The  following  picturesaue  and  striking  description  we  can- 
not \yitbhoId  from  the  reaaer. 

*  Having  thus  traversed  the  Alps,  we  arrived  about  noon  upon  their 
bold  and  precipitous  limits  to  the  westward.  The  ample  forests  spread  out 
beneath  us,  looked  like  fine  green  fields,  the  loftiest  trees  appearing  no 
more  than  heriis  of  the  humblest  growth.  About  these  mountains  grew 
the  same  species  of  plants  I  had  observed  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Alps.  We  now  descended  into  a  lower  country.  It  seems»  as  I  write 
this,  that  I  am  still  walking  down  the  mountain,  so  long  and  steep  was  the 
descents  but  the  alpine  plants  no  longer  made  their  appearance  after  we  had 
reached  the  more  humble  hills.  When  we  arrived  at  the  plains  below,  how 
grateful  was  the  transition  from  a  chill  and  frozen  mountain  to  a  warm 
balmy  valley !  I  sat  down  to  regale  myself  with  strawberries.  Instead  of 
ice  and  snow,  I  was  surrounded  with  vegetation  in  all  its  prime.  Such  tall 
grass  I  had  never  before  beheld  in  any  country.  Instead  of  the  blustering 
wind  so  lately  experienced,  soft  gales  wafted  around  us  the  grateful  scent  of 
£owery  clover  and  various  other  plants.  In  the  earlier  part  of  my  journey, 
I  had  for  Some  time  experienced  a  long-continued  spring  (whose  steps  I ' 
pursued  as  I  ascended  the  Lapland  hills) ;  then  unremitting  winter  and 
eternal  snow  surrounded  me ;  summer  at  length  was  truly  welcome.  Oh 
how  most  lovely  of  all  is  summer  I' 

Observing  the  activity  of  hia  two  Lapland  companions,  Lin- 
naeus is  here  led  to  enter  into  a  long  disquisition  on  the  causes 
of  activity  in  the  human  body,  and  especially  in  these  people. 
This  is  succeeded  by  an  enumeration  of  the  supposed  causes 
of  their  healthy  constitutions ;  among  which  are  tranquillity  of 
mind,  moderation  in  eating,  and  the  deficiency  of  spirituous 
liquors.  Nevertheless  these  privileged  people  have,  by  their 
intercourse  with  neighbouring  countries,  become  in  some  mea- 
sure corrupted  on  the  last  mentioned  subject.  One  purpose  of 
the  men  wi)o*  accompanied  Linneeus  to  Torfjorden,  was 
to  purchase  brandy ;  \hey  drank  it  in  the  first  place  as  long 
as  they  could  stand  on  theiv  legs,  and  having  brought  with  them 
a  number  of  dried  bladders,  these  were  subsequently  all  filled 
with  brandy,  tied  up,  and  carried  away  by  them. 

Our  author  was  induced  to  spend  a  few  days  in  examining 
the  natural  productions  of  this  part  of  Norway,  especially 
about  the  sea^sfaore,  and  met  with  a  congenial  spirit  in  Mr. 
John  Rask,  a  clergyman  settled  here,  who  had '  visited  the 
West  Indies  and  Africa,  and  had  published  an  account  of  bis 
vo}^ge,  in  which  varbus  fishes  and  plants  are  described  in  a 
▼ery  interesting  style.*  The  preparation  of  various  kinds  of 
bread  in  this  part  of  Norway,  is  next  detailed,  sonie  .of  which 
give  us  but  a  miserable  idea  of  the  resources  of  the  country. 
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Our  author  bad  a  narrow  escape  at  this  place,  to  which  he  often 
alluded  in  the  subsequent  part  of  his  lire  ;  having  been  fired  at 
by  a  Laplander,  while  rannbling  over  the  hillsy.in  pursuit  of  his 
favourite  strawl^erries.  The  first  volume  concludes  with  some 
entertaining  anecdotes  of  the  timidity  and  superstition  of  the 
Laplanders,  and  of  the  scarcely  less  superstitious  severity  with 
which  they  are  persecuted,  to  give  tip  their  magical  drums  and 
idols,  by  the  Norwegians. 

The  second  volume  opens  with  Liuns5us*s  return  over  the 
Alps,  comprehending  pretty  ample  notices  respecting  the  tents, 
and  huts,  domestic  economy,  clothing  and  diseases  of  the  Lap- 
landers, with  much  information  relative  to  the  reindeer.  Their 
amusements  form  a  part  of  the  subject,  especially  a  game 
called  tablutf  somewhat  resembling  chess.  The  ceremony  of  a 
Lapland  courtship  and  marriage  h  also  narrated  with  much  par- 
ticularity. 

On  the  28d  of  July,  Linnaeus  descended  from  the  Alps  into 
Lulean  Lapland.  From  this  part  of  the  journal  to  August  the 
5tb,  we  find  various  miscellaneous  remarks  on  natural  history, 
a  description  of  the  Lapland  sledge,  of  the  mode  of  tanning 
among  the  lowland  Laplanders,  and  some  particulars  of  their 
agriculture.  On  arriving  at  Tornea,  the  acuteness  and  scientific 
skill  of  our  traveller,  were  exercised  to  great  advantage,  in  de- 
tecting the  cause  of  a  most  destructive  disease  among  the 
horned  cattle,  of  which  he  had  heard  some  tidings  at  Luiea,  as 
mentioned  in  Vol  1.  p.  245. — ^This  malady  he  determined,  be» 

i^'ond  a  doubt,  to  arise  from  the  animals'  feeding  on  the  water- 
lemlock  icicuta  virosa)  which  they  crop  while  under  water ;  for 
when  it  rises  above  th^  surface  they  will  not  touch  it.* 

In  the  course  of  his  route  homeward,  through  East  Bothland, 
numerous  agricultural  and  economical  remarks  occur.  Nothine 
very  material  is  found  in  the  rest  of  the  tour.  Passing  through 
Wasa,  Christinestadt,  ^nd  Abo,  Linnsus  arrived  at  the  ferry 
which  carried  him  to  Aland,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  the 
main  land,  and  arrived^t  Upsal  on  the  10th  of  October.  He 
does  not  forget  in  closing  his  remarks  piously  to  ascribe  ^  to 
the  Maker  and  Preserver  of  all  things,  praise,  honour,  and  glory 
for  ever.* 

The  Appendix  consists  of  two  parts.  The  firit  contains  a 
compendious  account  of  the  whole  journey  drawn  up  by  Lin- 
naeus himself,  to  lay  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Up* 
sal :  in  which,  though  partly  a  repetition  of  what  occurs  before, 

■■  111.  II-..  ^  I  !■■ 

*  More  ample  observadoos  than  occur  in  the  journal  relative  to  this  sub* 
ject,  (one  of  those,  into  which  Linnaius  was  commissioned  particularly  to 
enquire,)  are  given  by  the  £ditor  in  a  copious  note  translated  from  the  Flora 
Lafipomca. 
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many  new  circumstances  appear,  and  the  whole  throWs  great 
light  upon  the  preceding  pages.  The  second  part  of  this  Ap- 
pendix is  particularly  valuable ;  being  an  extract  from  Dr. 
Wahlenberg's  "  observations  made  with  a  view  to  determine 
the  height  of  the  Lapland  Alps/'  This  curious  fragment,  trans- 
lated from  the  Swedish,  was  communicated  to  the  editor  by 
the  late  Mr.  Dryander,  and,  with  an  accurate  philosophical 
style  of  observation,  unites  much  picturesque  effect  in  bota- 
nical geography « 

Not  the  least  curious  part  of  this  book,  are  the  wooden  cuts, 
about  sixty  in  number,— •fac-similes  of  the  rude  sketches 
made  with  a  pen  in  the  original  manuscript.  They  represent 
either  agricultural  implements,  or  similar  objects,  in  the  rudest 
possible  style  ;  but  several  insects,  and  a  few  plants,  as  well  as 
two  or  three  Medma^  are  done  with  more  care,  and  with  consi- 
derable effect ;  as  Cicindela  syhatica^Wo],  1.  p.  175;  Tipulari^ 
vosa^  p.  186 ;  and  Cerambyx  Sutor^  p.  232. 

Upon  the  whole,  though  these  volumes  contain  a  considerable 
degree  of  information,  conveyed  in  an  artless  and   engaging 
manner,  yet  we  cannot  but  look  upon  them  as  giving  too  sTi^t  a 
sketch  of  so  interesting  a  tour.     Had  the  author  ever  revised  his 
manuscript  with  a  view  to  its  meeting  the  public  eye,  there  would^ 
most  probably  have  been  no  ground  for  this  complaint ;  but  the 
hasty  observations  made  by  any  traveller  on  the  spot,  simply  for 
his  own  use,  cannot  be  supposed  to  possess  the  advantage  of  a 
regularly  digested  and  corrected  journal.    The  observations, 
though  highly  curious  and  important  in  themselves,  are  so  dis« 
jointed,  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  different 
objects  of  curiosity  which  the  country  presented,  in  any  regu- 
lar method.    Yet  as  the  admirers  of  Linneeus  hare  long  been 
clamorous  for  this  account  of  his  tour  to  T,apland,  they  ought 
to  congratulate  themselves  upon  the  publication  of  it,  even 
though  coming  forth  "  with  all  its  imperfections  on  its  head." 
The  style  of  the  translation  calls  /or  no  particular  remark  ;  it 
adheres  professedly,  as  near  as  possible,  to  that  of  the  original. 
A  strange  mistake  occurs,  as  we  conceive,  in  V.  1.  p.  127,  where 
ttie  Laplanders  are  said  to  be  necessitated  occasionally  to  *  drink 
warm  sea  water.'    This  we  presume  must  mean  the  water  of 
their  lakes,  contrasted  with  that  of  tho^e  cool  springs,  near 
which  they  pitch  their  tents  in  summer. 
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Art.  VI.  A  Hutorjf  of  ike  Roman  Governmmt  from  the  commencement  ot 
the  StatC}  till  the  final  subreriion  of  liberty  by  the  successful  usurpation  of 
Caesar  Augustus,  in  the  year  of  Rome  724.  By  Alexander  Brodie« 
8to.  Price  Ids.    Longman  &  Co.  1810* 

T|y£  agree  witb  Mr*  Brodie,  that  a  work  which  sbpuld 
'  trace  the  Roman  gOveronient  through  its  various  stagesi 
present  a  clear  and  steady  picture  of  its  effects ,  the  conse- 
quences of  every  change,  and  the  tendency  to  produce  others, 
with  the  influence  of  government  on  the  public  morals,  and  the 
re-action  of  morals  on  the  political  institutions,'  is  wanting  to 
English  literature.  We  think  too  with  him  that  Hooke  has, 
more  than  any  other  writer  on  the  subject,  '  understood  the 
principles,  and  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  institu-» 
tions  :*  but  we  cannot  be  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Brodie  has  either 
supplied  his  defects,  or  corrected  the  errors  into  which  he  may 
occasionally  have  been  betrayed.  The  first  requisite  of  an 
investigation  so  important,  is  impartiality  ;  but  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  the  peculiar  acuteness  which  it  so  indispensably  demands, 
we  are  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  say  that  we  have  found  Mr.  B. 
extremely  deficient.  Instead  of  a  calm  and  unbiassed  history^ 
he  has  written  a  work  of  party.  He  iis  an  advocate  not  an  his- 
"dorian.  The  Plebeians  are  uniformly  in  the  right,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  Patricians  is  invariably  impolitic  and  oppressive. 
Doubtless  ihe  people  werej  entitled  to  rights  and  immunities 
which  their  governors  withheld.  But  does  it  therefore  follow 
that  we  are  to  applaud  (or  at  least  not  condemn)  every  act  of 
violence  committed  by  the  mob  of  Rome ;  or  invest  with  the 
sacred  name  of  patriot  every  turbulent  demagogue  who  made 
the  misery  and  depression  of  the  multitude  and  the  tyranny  of 
the  nobles,  his  pretest  for  disturbing  the  state,  and  for  pro- 
curing some  additional  privilege  or  honour,  nominally  to.  the 
inferior  orders  at  large,  but,  in  reality,  to  liimself  ?  We  have 
felt  the  utmost  astonishment,  while  reading  the  present  volume, 
at  the  coolness  with  which  a  sensible  writer  could  go  through  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  Roman  history,  with  such  a  determined 
prepossession  in  favour-of  one  party  as,  we  believe,  "not  once  to 
give  credit  to  the  other  for  purity  of  intention,  or  sound  policy 
of  conduct.  Neither  is  there  any  dexterity  in  the  manage- 
ment of  this  partiality.  ,  Mr.  B.  never  casts  the  glamour  aver'  us* 
We  fairly  detect  the  political  partizan  in  every  page,-r-and 
rise  from  the  perusal  of  the  work  with'an  undue  prejudice  in 
favour  of  the  side  which  so  partial  an  advocate  has  so  systeaia- 
tically  opposed. 

As  we  have  no  inclination  to  write  a  new  abridgment  of  the 
Roman  history,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dissect  the  volume  in  our 
hands.     Its  object  is  stated  in  the  title  page,  and  its  character. 
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we  tbink,  fairly  given  in  the  preceding  paragraph.    We  shall, 
however,  point  out  an  instance  or  two  in  confirmation  of  our 
opinion. 
It  will  be  recollected,  that  the  arbitrary  and  cruel  measures 

(mrsued  by  some  of  the  wealthy  patricians  against  such  of  the 
ower  orders  as  had  been  compelled  by*  their  necessities  to 
become  their  debtors,  produced  the  emigration  of  the  Pie* 
beians  to  the  Sacred  Mount.,  It  is  perfectly  clear,  that  the 
refusal  of  the  senate  to  interfere  in  their  behalf  justified  the 
7>eople  in  emancipating  themselves  from  such  intolerable  coer^ 
cion  ;  but  the  injustice  of  defrauding  the  legitimate  creditor  is 
obvious ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  larger  portion  of 
the  seceders  consisted  of  the  dissolute  and  unprincipled,  who 
were  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  evade 
debts  fairly  incurred  and  legally  claimed.  But  Mr-  Brodie^s 
representation  of  the  affair  is  uniformly  in  favour  of  the  po« 
pillar  side,  and  he  sums  up  the  chapter  in  the  following 
words. 

<  The  behaviour  of  the  Patricians  an4  senate  if  an  instance  of  the 
weakness  of  human  nature  in  resisting  temptations.  That  order  possessed 
as  much  energy  of  character,  and  were  as  spirited  in  their  public  enter- 
mizes,  .as  men  of  that  rank  were  at  any  other  period  of  the  history  of  tke 
Koman  p^ple ;  but  in  the  transactions  with  the  Pkbdians  they  were  illi- 
beral and  unjostt  because  they  were  tempted  by  impunity,  and  by  th« 
countenance  of  the  generality  of  their  own  order.' 

That  the  Patricians  were,  to  a  great  extent  ^illiberal  and 
unj  ust,*  is  perfectly  true ;  but  why  did  not  Mr.  Brodie  mark 
with  due  reprobation  the  hijustice  of  the  Plebeians  ?  ^  It  was 
in  vain,'  according  to  his  own  statement,  '  that  Lartius  talked 
of  the  justice  of  claiming  repaymeat  of  debts;  the  people 
turned  from  him  in  contempt,' 

When  Coeso,  the  son  of  the  great  Cincinnatus,  was  prose- 
cuted by  the  tribunes  for  violating  the  privileges  of  the  Ple- 
beians, an  additional  charge  was  brought  against  him  by 
Volscius  Fictor,  who  acciised  him  of  murder:  and  Mr.  B, 
implicitly  acquiesces  in  the.  ji:istice  of  this  accusation,  though 
it  appears  extremely  improbable  from  tbb  single  reason,  if 
there  were  tio  other,; — that  the  people,  when  they  heard  it 
publicly  stated,  were  surprized  and  exasperated.  It  should 
seem  tnat  such  an  affair,  if  it  had  really  happened,  must  have, 
been  matter  of  general  notoriety,  especially  as  it  was  said  to 
have  been  perpetrated  under  a  preceding  consulate.  But  Mr, 
Brodie  is  so  far  from  delivering  the  evidence  and  reasoning  on 
both  sides,  that  ^hen  he  afterwards  states  that  Volscius  was 
brought  to  public  trial  by  Cincinnatus,  and  condemned,  he 
brings  forward  a  long  string  of  weak  presumptive  arguments  to 
prove  ^im  innocent,^ — one  of  which  he  derives  from  the  very 
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natural  procedure  of  Coeso  in  quitting  Rome  when  the  charge 
was  brought  against  him.  The  love  of  life,  and  the  certainty 
of  losing  it  from  the  violence  of  the  tribune  Virginius,  and 
thefury  of  the  people,  have  not  the  slightest  weight  with  this 
historian.  He  is  of  counsel  for  the  populace,  and  of  course 
every  argument  must  vanish,  and  the  illustrious  character  of 
Cincinnatustsink  into  infamy,  before  the  irresponsibility  of 
the  plebeian  Volscius.  After  all,  we  do  not  think  that  this 
last  part  of  the  transaction  ever  took  place^  though  we  are 
inclined  to  believe,  on  the  authority  of  Cicero,  that  Coeso  was 
recalled.  If  any  one  wish  to  see  how  history  ought,  and  how 
it  ought  not  to  oe  written,  he  may  contrast  Mr.  Brodie's  weak 
and  partial  speculations  on  this  subject,  with  Hookers  masterly 
note.  In  fact,  we  suspect  that,  if  Hooke  had  never  written 
the  history  of  Rome,  Mr.  Brodie  would  have  found  it  rather 
more  than  difficult  tp  write  the  history  of  its  government. 

So  resolute  a  republican  is  Mr.  B.  that  we  find  him  asserting 
the  wildest  doctrines  of  democracy.  On  a  particular  occur* 
rence,  into  the  real  character  of  which  it  is  not  important  to 
enquire,  he  has  the  following  aukwardly  written  commeut. 

<  On  this  occasion  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  jealousy  of  parties  has  not 
a  less  powerful  influence  over  men  of  high  rank,  than  over  the  meanest  of 
the  rabble,  nor  is  if"  [the  state  we  presume]  *^  conducted  uiih  greater 
Viiidom  by  a  national  cauncU  or  tenaUf  than  by  the  great  body  of  the  peo^ 
fk!*    p.  425. 

The  Roman  constitution,  by  its  very  elements,  provided 
\  for  faction.  Party  spirit  held  the  place  of  patriotism.  Bold 
and  enterprizing  men  came  forward  in  succession,  veiling  their 
personal  ambition  under  the  pretence  of  zeal  for  the  people's 
rights.  A  very  few  of  these  were  no  doubt  sincere  in  their 
professions,  and  their  names  deserve  to  be  recorded  With 
those  of  genuine  patriots ;  but  their  efforts  were  not  seconded  ; 
a  clamorous  but  oastardly  populace  abandoned  them  to  Patri- 
cian vengeance,  and  proved  themselves  unworthy  of  freedom 
by  their  desertion  of  its  defenders.  By  degrees,  the  people 
became  corrupt  and  abject,  the  military  institutions  absorbed 
the  political,  and  the  few  remaining  liberties  of  Rome  were 
crushed  bv  a  standing  army.  The  best,  the  most  clement  and 
accomplished  of  usurpers  assumed  the  power,  and  a  nation 
of  slaves,  instead  of  rising  as  one  man  to  reclaim  their  free* 
dom  at  his  death,  were  taught  by  the' wide- wasting  miseries 
of  civil  war  and,  by  the  proscriptions  of  the  triuoQvirate^  to 
lament  the  asftassination  of  Julius. 


Art.  VIL  The  Truth  and ConsUtmcy  of  Dhine  Revelation;  with  some 
Remarks  on  the  contrary  extremes  of  Infidelity  and  Enthusiasm^  in 
Eight  Discourses,  delivered  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  at  St* 
Mary's  [Church],  in  the  year  1811.  At  the  Lecture  founded  by  the 
late  Rev.  John  Bampton,  Canon  of  Salisbury.  By  John  Bidlake,  D.  D. 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ;  Chaplain  to  their  Royal  Highnesses  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Duke  of  Clarence,  8vo.  pp.  xx.  250.  Price  9s« 
boards.  Longman  and  Co.  1811. 

T^HE  Hampton  Lectures, as  a  very  few  of  our  readers,  perhaps, 
need  to  be  told,  were  instituted  in  the  year  1780,  pursuant  to 
the  '  wiir  of  the  Rev.  John  Hampton,  who  left  his  '  lands  and 
estates  to  the  Chancellor,  Masters  and  Scholars  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  for  ever,'  for  that  purpose.  The  objects  of  these 
lectures  are  defined  in  the  following  clause  of  Mr.  Hampton's, 
will : 

*  I  direct  and  appoint  that  ^be  eight  Divinity  lecture  ser- 
'  mons  shall  be  preached  upon  either  of  the  following  subjects^ 

*  — io  confirm  and  establish  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  confute 
'  all  heretics  and  schismatics, — upon  the  ai4tbority  of  the  writ- 

*  logs  of  the  primitive  fathers,  as  to  the  faith  and  practice  of  the 

*  primitive  cburcb, — upon  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 

*  Jesus  Christ, — upon  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost, — upon 
^  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  as  comprehended  in  the 

*  Apostles  and  Nicene  creeds/ 

In  conseq  lence  of  this  bequest,  several  valuable  courses  of 
sermons  have  been  preached  and  published,  by  some  of  the 
most  learned  and  excellent  men  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Of  these  the  most  noted,  probably  because  the  most  deserv- 
ing of  notice,  are  the  Lectures  delivered  by  Dr.  White,  in  1784, 
on  the  ^  Comparison  of  Mahometanism  and  Christianity  in  their 
history,  their  evidence  and  their  effects ;'  those  of  Dr.  Tat- 
ham,  in  1788^  intitled,  ^  the  Chart  and  Scale  of  Truth;*  those 
of  Mr.  Kett,  in  1790,  to  *  rectify  the  misrepresentations  of  Mr. 
Gibbon  and  Dr.  Priestly,  with  respect  to  the  History  of  the  pri- 
mitive Church;'  those  of  lV|r.  Veysie,  in  1795,  in  which  *  the 
Doctrine  of  Atonement  is  illustrated  and  defended  ;'  and  those 
of  Mr.  Faber,  in  1801,  well  known  under  the  title  of  *  Hor« 
Mosaic®.' 

Dr.  Bidlake,  of  whose  talents  as  a  sermoniser  and  a  tbeolo* 
gician  we  have  formerly  had  occasion  to  speak,*  was  chosen 
by  the  proper  electors  to,  deliver  these  important  lectures  for 
the  year  1811.  His  first  lecture,  the  text  Hebrews  iti.  12,  is 
iotroductory,  on  infidelity  in  general.  The  secoml  lecture,  tbe< 
text  Romans  u  20,  is  on  a  particular  providence  in  the  natural 
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world,  atid  the  perpetual  agency  of  a  first  ca^se.  The  third 
lecture,  founded  on  John  i.  17>  relates  to  the  Mosaic  djapeosa- 
tion :  the  fourth,  on  the  same  text,  to  the  Christian  dispeosa- 
tiorr :  the  fifth,  the  text  Acts  ii.  CJ2,  to  some  of  the  evidences  of 
Christianity:  he  sixth,  from  James  iii.  17,  to  the  errors  of 
fanaticism.  In  the  7th  and  8th  lectures,  having  the  saifne 
motto,  he  presents  us  with  observations  on  *  some  of  the  arti- 
cles of  our  church  which  are  misrepresented  by  mistaken  zeal, 
and  additional  remarks  on  some  prevailing  errors.' 

So  far  as  we  are  enabled  to  judge,  from  comparing  th^  present 
with  Dr,  Bidlake*s  former  volume,  in  1808,  we  do  not  find  that 
either  bis  literary  taste  oi*  his  theological  knowledge,  have  been 
any  way  improved  in  the  course  of  the  last  three  years.  In 
point  of  style  he  would  succeed  much  bettor,  if  he  dio  not  seem 
actuated  by  a  notion  that  he  has  a  knack  at  writing  uncommonly 
well.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  he  is  always  aiming  at 
something  more  than  he  can  accomplish.  He  communicates  his 
thoughts  in  language  that 

**  Hangs  loose  about  them,  like  a  giaofs  robe 
«  UpoD  a  dwarfish  thief.'* 

His  antitheses,  of  which  there  is  no  trifling  number,  often  to- 
tally miscarry  by  reason  of  ^*  a  certain  muddy-headedness,** 
which  causes  him  to  confound  things  that  are  distinct,  and  dis- 
tfnguish  things  and  propositions  that  are  identical.  It  would  be 
unjust  to  this  author  to  affirm  that  he  has  inserted  nothing,  in  the 
present  volume,  that  is  useful,  or  important,  or  instructive :  but 
it  would  be  equally  unjust  towards  the  public,  did  we  not  saj- 
that  bis  reasonings  are  often  inconclusive, — his  taste  usually 
bad, — and  that  he  writes  neither  like  a  divine  who  has  studied 
the  Bible  successfully,  nor  like  a  philosopher  who  has  examined 
human  nature  attentively. 

h  will  be  expected  that  we  should  establish  the  correctness 
of  bur  strictures  by  a  few  specimens,  and  this,  unfortunately,  is 
a  matter  of  do  great  difficulty.  The  following  occurs  towards 
the  commencement  of  the  first  lecture  in  the  series. 

*  Of  Atheists  we  need  not  treat,  since  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whe* 
ther  such  really  exist ;  for  the  impious  often  confess  by  their  fears  the 
Weakness  of  their  boast.  Pretensions  to  such  disgusting  impiety  are  the 
effects  of  mental  derangement,  and  are  always  accompanied  with  a  total  de- 
pravity of  morals.  It  is  tlie  madness  of  wickedness,  and  the  last  state*  of 
corruptioA  But  the  manners  of  the  Deist  are  most  insinuating  and  plau- 
rihle,  and  byrach  the  uosuspiciQus  are  too  easily  deluded.  The  one  im- 
mediately alarms  a  good  mind,  and  he  carries  in  his  defiance  the  same  ex- 
ternal Bigni  of  ferocity,  which  characterixe  animals  of  prey :  the  other  is  at 
OBce  fair  and  venomous;  mild  and  subde;  gentle  and  treacherous:  his 
words  are  enticing,  but  infuse  a  slow  and  a  secret  poison,  which  saps  die 
moral  coostitutioDy  and  vitiates  the  sotiL^  Scepticism  is  fond  of  admiration^. 
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and  no  zealot  is  more  earnest  to  make  proselytes  than  the  Deist :  he  must  be 
Ratified  with  his  circle  of  hearers  and  adfmii^rs.  The  In6del  never  re- 
tires to  the  desert  for  silent  meditation.'  p.  13,  14p. 

We  do  not  stop  here  to  expose  the  incorrectness^  and  the  per- 
nicious tendency  of  the  doubts  expressed  relative  to  the  exist- 
ence of  atheists,  having  spoken  to  that  point  in  our  review  of 
Professor  Vipce's  Confutation  of  Atheism.*  But  our  attention 
is  irresistibly  drawn  to  admire  the  singular  mental  structure  of  a 
writer,  who  can  commence  a  sentence  with  declaring  his  inten- 
tion, to  say  nothing  of  atheists  because  their  existence  may  rea- 
sonably be  questioned » — and  then  immediately  proceed  to  de*- 
scribe  an  atheist  as  a  real  beitig,  and  contrast  him  with  another 
being,  viz.  a  deist.-  -Again  : 

<  There  is  a  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  constant  tuperintendanc^  of 
the  X)eity  in  the  balance  which  is  ever  preserved  between  the  sexes  of  ani- 
mals^ but  especially  of  the  human  race.  It  has  been  determined  from 
many  accurate  registers,  that  the  proporuon  of  male  and  female,  born  in 
given  periods  of  years,  is  nearly  the  same.  Here  there  is  a  proportion 
.continually  observable,  and  never  so  far  deviating  but  that  the  proportion  is 
the  same  in  a  given  number  of  years.  To  account  for  this  on  any  known 
pnnciple  is  impossible.  It  cannot  be  the  result  of  what  we  call  accident. 
The  law  is  invariable,  it  is  beyond  human  control.  What  then  can  we  say  ? 
Is  there  a  mind  so  lost  even  to  common  sense,  as  not  to  be  convinced  by  this 
unknown  but  astonishing  influence ;  this  regulation  of  events,  far  beyond 
oar  limited  comprehension  V  p.  69. 

Novy  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  an  infidel,  or  even  a  *  rational 
Christian*  (as  some  call  themselves)  might  urge  in  reply  to  this 
argument  of  the  Doctor*s.  •*  Your  instance  (they  would  say,) 
siunds  for  just  nothing ;  because,  for  aught  you  have  yet  told  us 
CO  the  contrary,  this  constant  prevention  of  deviation  from  a  cer- 
tain proportion,  may  be  the  necessary  result  of  primordial  ar- 
rangement, and  not  an  eHect  of  incessant  intervention.  To  make 
this  argument  convincing,  you  must  prov^  that  the  propor- 
tion between  the  sexes  depends  upon  the  vohtionsoi  the  respec- 
tive parents;  and  if  In  audition  to  that  you  can  demonstrate 
that  these  volitions  are  directed  in  a  certain  channel  by  divine 
operation,  you  will  have  eifected  something:  but  as  the  matter 
now  stands,  yon  have  simply  brought  an  argument  in  favour  of  a 
designing  First  Cause." — Once  more. 

«  The  divine  grace  is  to  be  our  W,  and  the  Hfdy' Spirit  our  comforter* 
p.  115, 

In  this  passage,  what  is  the  difference  between  dwine  grace 
and  the  Ifoli^  Spirit  f  Or  if  iliey  are  distinguished,  bow,  in 
that  case,  will  grace  aid^ 

But  our  learned  author  puts  forth  the  entire  strength  of  bis 


»Hi  -n     im^wi— m»*«»Op**»—*=^< 
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tiiind,  in  cotitending  against  a  horrid  being  ycleped  enthusiasm'j 
a  monster,  however,  wbich,  in  some  way  or  oriier,  strangely 
eludes  his  most  laudable  endeavours,  and  causes  hira  often, 
whea  aiming  at  the  substance,  to  waste  the  full  force  of  his 
blow  upon  the  shadow.  We  are  in  duty  bound  to  attend  the 
doctor  in  his  pursuit  of  this  Proteus. 

*  While  the  present  generation,  in  common  with  all.  that  have  preceded 
it,  is  too  prolific  of  infidelity ;  while  there  are' many  who  will  not  labour  to 
study  the  principles  of  Christianity  ;  while  others  treat  it  with  open  con- 
tempt, or  cold  indifference ;  a  description  of  character  abounds  diametri'- 

.cally  opposite.  As  some  are  disposed  to  believe  nothing,  these  latter  pro- 
fess implicidy  to  receive  every  thing,  and  are  believers  by  intuition.  They 
ask  for  no  evidence ;  they  reject  reason  as/  useless,  and  even  profane  \  and 
.  trust  only  to  certain  inward  and  equivocal  feelings.  They  pretend  not  to  be 
as  other  men  are,  but  to  have  received  assurance  of  justification.  They 
act  only  from  an  internal.,  though  imaginary  impulse,  while  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  supposed  partially  to  descend  with  irresistible  influence  on  their  minds. 
Thus  wrapt  in  visionary  possession,  they  conceive  themselves  raised  above 
ordinary  men,  and  to  require  none  of  those  aids  which  are  indispensable 
to  common  mortals.  Such  irresistible  influence  would,  indeed,  render  not* 
only  evidence  and  argument  superfluous,  but  even  religious  pracdce.  For 
of  what  avail  are  ordinances,  if  men  can  be  saved  by  instantaneous  con- 
version V  p.  153 — 154. 

This  is  a  singular  picture :  but  the  being  must  be  shewn  "  in 
another  and  another  shape/'  before  the  likeness  can  be  reckoned 
complete. 

*  The  disputer  presumes  to  exalt  reason  on  the  ruins  of  religion,  and  to 
give  laws  to  Omniscience.  The  enthusiast,  while  he  also  dictates  to  man> 
Aspires  to  familiar  intercourse  with  the  Sovereign  of  the  universe.  The 
one,  in  the  vain  consciousness  of  his  own  strength,  contemns  a  Saviour  : 
the  other,  in  the  same  spirit  of  presumption,  claims  salvation  as  his  right ; 
^ince  he  imagines  it  to  have  been  his  inheritance  before  the  world  began. 
In  this  parallel  the  claims  of  the  infidel  tink  into  comparaiive  iNSiomFiCANCS* 
He  asserts  pre-eminence  only  dver'the  present  world.  But  the  inuginary 
fevourite  of  Heaven  claims  a  present  and  an  anticipated  distinction,  ana 
considers  himself  to  have  been  a  chosen  vessel  before  worlds  were  created, 

•  or  salvation  proclaimed.      Fanaticism  is  the  offspring  of  -  mental  gloom  | 
.  but  pride  is  the  spark  which  kindles  it  into  flame,  and  produces  the  pestilen- 
tial dispersion  of  the  noxious  vapour.'  p.  155-*-156. 

A  reader  v/ho  has  not  examined  minutely  into  the  nature  and 
'  attributes  of  thii?  singular  order  of  existences,  may  be  apt  to 
conclude,  from  the  preceding  description,  that  enthusiasm  and 
.  fanaticism  are  different  names  for  the  same  thing.  Not  so  our 
learned  author.  Enthusiasm,  it  may  be  thought  from  what  has 
•Iready  bee^)  said  about  it,  is  bad  enough ;  but  it  rises  into 
*  excellence'  itself,  when  compared  with  fanaticism. 

'  Efithu^asm  Is  often  a  laudable  ardour,  which  elevates  the  soul,  and 
ierves  to  raise  it  to  exceHtnce.    It  is  dignifiedi  sentimental,  generous,  and 
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disiaterested^     Fanaticism^  on  the  contrary,  is  base^  gloomyy  deceitful » ' 
selfish,  and  inexorable.     Enthusiasm  is  the  friend  of  yirtue,  the  stiniuhis. 
of  youth,  and  the  strength  of  manhood.     Without  enthusiasm  action   will* 
be  languid,  and  feeling  cold.     Fanaticism  is  the  incentive  to  error,  andu. 
narrows  every  viitue ;  nay,  even  converts  goodness  into  vice,  religion  into 
bigotry,  and  mercy  into  persecution.  .  Enthusiasm  dares  much  for  the  good 
of  niankind,  and  sacrifices  self-interest  for  the  salvation  of  others.     Fana- 
ticism sharpens  the  dagger  of  the  assassin,  and  exults  in  the  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  it  has  slain.     Enthusiasm  may  be  tempered  with  gentle- 
ness, and  softeiied  by  mercy.     But  fanaticism  is  incapable  of  kindness  or 
compunction.     Fanaticism,  with  unconverted  Paul,  believes  that  it  does 
good  to  persecute.     Fanaticism,  the  demon  of  heathen  temples,  dictated 
the  severe  persecution  of  the  first  Christians ;  it  presided  over  ail  the  cruel-'* 
ties  of  bigoted  Rome;  lit  the  fire  of  the  blessed  martyrs ;  overturned  king-/ 
doms  and  altars,  and  arts  and  sciences  ;    and  has  deluged  the  earth  with 
blood  and  rapine  and  devastation.     Enthusiasm  is  indeed  an  extreme  of 
passion  ;  but  without  some  share  of  this  there  qan  be  little  excellence^  ei- 
ther moral  or  intellectual :  but  fanaticism  is  the  destruction  of  all  that  i» 
good  or  great.     We  charge  not  modern  fanaticism  with  all  those  direful 
effects,  but  such  is  its  spirit ;  and  melancholy  experience  has  shewn  us  in 
this  kingdom,  to  what  enormities  it  has  led,  and  to  wl^t  it  may  again  tend, 
should  it  too  generally  prevail.'  p.  159 — 160. 

Yet  enthusiasm  and  fanaticism  have  each  its  votaries,  and  the 
deluded  wretches  are  classed  together  by  our  most  logical  lec- 
turer. ^ 

<  The  fanatic  reasons  thus ;  I  am  blessed  with  a  new  and  better  light ;  I 
feel  grace  abound  in  me.  I  may  fall ;  but  sin  will  not  be  imputed  to  me. 
Good  works  are  ostentatious ;  and  therefore,  whatever  I  do,  my  salva- 
tion is  sure  ;  for  I  am  bought  with  a  price,  and  the  gates  of  hell  cannot 
prevail  against  me.  Will  the  efthwiast  then  deny  himself  enjoyment,  to 
which  he  can  flatter  himself  that  he  is  licensed  ?  Who  will  love  viitue,  if  he 
believes  that  it  is  not  essential  to  propitiate  the  favour  of  heaven  ?  Who 
will  forsake  sin  if  he  can  persuade  himself  that  it  is  not  displeasing  to  hit 
Maker?' p.  171— 172. 

After  all,  then,  we  see  that  enthusiasm  and  fanaticism  are 
very  dreadf  1  things.  And  though  Dr.  Bidlake,  b}'  reason  of 
that  amiable  candour  which  makes  some  good  natured  men 
hope  against  hope,  *  would  not  be  so  illiberal  as  to  charge  awy 
description  of  enthusiasts  with  a  systematic  plan^to  encourage 
vice;'  yet  he  furnishes  proofs  which  must  inevitably  compel 
all  other  persons  to  adopt  a  different  conclusion.  For  he  as- 
sures us  (p.  199)  that  *  enthusiasts  pretend  that,  as  works  are 
said  to  be  thejruits  of  faith  ^  therefore  they  must  follow  of  course.^ 
Tremendous  indeed  must  be  the  state  of  any  man,  or  class  of 
men,  who  should  adopt  and  act  upon  so  pestiferous  a  notion ! 
Happily,  however,  this  last  criterion  will  assist  us  in  detecting 
and  exposing  them.     Let  us  try : 

'  £u;husiasts  pretend,  that  as  works  are  said  to  be  the  fruity 
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of  fdith,  ihere/dre  they  must  follow  of  course  ;*  The  church  of 
England  affirms  in  her  1 2th  article,  that  ^  good  vvorks  spring 
out  necessaiHly  of  a  true  and  lively  faith  :*  And  Bishop  Tomline 
declares  at  p.  160,  of  his  Refutation  of  Calvinism,  that '  true 


according  to  Dr.  BidlakeV  criterion,  a  collection  of  enthusiasts; 
and  fanatics ;  and  that  active  prelate  the  Bishpp  pf  Lincoln,  is 
an  abettor  of  their  dangerous  and  delusive  principles, — one  of 
those  *  fanatics,^  who,  as  our  author  expresses  it,  *  distort 
truth  by  exaggeration.' — If  this  be  the  case,  they  have  incleed  a* 
be  fartner  assures  us,  the  power,  of  *  giving  the  colour  of  false- 
hood to  the  plainest  fact;  that  Which  is  straigrht  becomes 
crooked,  seen  through  a  denser  medium,  and,  like  diverging 
rays,  reflect  no  perfect  image*'  p.  200. 

In  a  matter,  however,  of  such  great  moment,  let  us  not  come 
too  hastily  to  a  positive  decision;  but  attend  to  one  or  two 
more  of  our  author's  indications.  Now  some  of  these  nsay  be 
gleaned  from  p.  f63,  where  he  censures  their  indulgence  in 
iong  prayers y  and  informs  us  that  ^  to  make  long  prayers  seems 
to  have  been  at  all  times  the  characteristic  practice  of  zealots 
as  well  as  deceivers.'  *  Long  prayers  arg  the  substitute  for 
practical  charity ;  muchspeakingfor  negligence  of  duty.'  Let  it 
be  recollected,  (thaugh^  indeed,  it  is  too  palpable  to  be  possibly 
forgotten,)  that  the  prayers  of  the  church  of  England,  are  much 
longer  than  those  of  alnriost  any  other  class  of  Christians  wor- 
shiping in  Great  Britain,  and  the  conolusiou  furnished  by  Dr. 
Bidlake  may  be  shewn  thus: 

Enthusiasts  and  fanatics  make  long  prayers :  The  prayers  of 
the  church  of  England  are  very  long :  Ergo^  the  memuers  of  the 
church  of  England  are  enthusiasts  and  fanatics^.    Q.ii}.  D. 

By  the  way,  a  certain  fact  recorded  in  the  Gospels  throws  .  us 
upon  an  awkward  dilemma,  from  which  we  will  thank  our  acute 
logician  to  extricate  us.  The  Saviour  of  the  world,  a  short 
time  before  his  crucifixion,  *  continued  a//  night  in  prayer.'^ 
Was  he,  then,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  enthusiasts  and  fa- 
natics ? 

But  we  must  adduce  one  more  proof.  In  offering^  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  method  of  instruction  adopted  by  enthusiasts,'  Dr« 
Bidlake  says, 

<^  And  here  I  must  discourage  the  practice  of  extemporaneous  preachingf 
which  it  appears  to  me  can  answer  no  usefiil  purpose,  but  must  conduce  to 
the  degradation,  rather  than  the  improvement  of  the  mind. 

<  If  we  consider  the  nature  of  Christian  society,  we  shall  find  the  prac- 
tice not  at  all  congenial  to  its  present  sute.  We  are  not.  like  the  mis- 
tioiiaiyt  whose  employment  it  ss  to  instruct  those  who  are  not  previously 
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possessed  of  the  princiiJes  of  knowledge ;  for  him  the  practice  may  be  oe- 
cessary,  since  he  is  to  make  an  tnstanianeotu  'mfiresston.  But  we  have  to 
communicate  instruction  to  those  who  have  been  bom  and  baptized  in  the 
faith,  and  have  received  perhaps  some  previous  instruction;  or  at  all  events, 
who  have  their  minds  prepared  to  receive  such  instruction.  Our  object 
Mould  be,  not  merely  to  awaken  the  passions  which  are  evanescent,  but  to 
fix  and  confirm  the  principles  of  our  religion,  and  to  produce  a  lasting  con- 
▼ictton.  It  is  certainly  more  decent  to  come  prepared  with  those  discourses 
toour  hearers,  which  are  to  teach  them  the  way  of  everlasting  life/  p.  208*-^ 

We  cannot  rest  upon  this  point,  to  show  how  apily  and  for- 
cibly  the  same  kind  of  reasoning  would  exhibit  the  folly  and 
danger  of  extemporaneous  eloquence  at  the;  bar  or  in  the  senate  : 
but  must  proceed  to  employ  this  additional  criterion,  to  fix  in- 
delibly the  censure  of  enthusiasm  upon  that  body  to  whom  our 
author  proves  it  to  belong.  In  prJer  to  this  we  shall  take 
leave  to  make  an  extract  from  the  statute-book  of  the  Univer- 
aity  of  Cambridge,  p.  300,  Carol.  II.  Rex. 

•  Vice-chancellor  and  Gentlemen. 

*  Whereas  his  Majesty  is  informed  that  the  practice  of  reading  sermons 
18  generally  taken  up  by  the  preachers  before  the  University,  and  there- 
fore  continues  even  before  himself;  his  Majesty  hath  commanded  me  to 
ttgnify  to  you  his  pleasure,  that  the  said  practice  which  took  its  beginning 
from  the  disorders  of  the  late  times,  be  wholly  laid  aside ;  and  that  the 
said  preachers  deliver  their  sermons,  both  in  Latin  and  English,  by  me* 
mory,  without  book ;  as  being  a  way  ol^  preaching  which  his  Majesty 
judgeth  most  agreeable  to  the  use  of  foreign  churches,  to  the  custom  of  the 

Uruversity  heretofore,  and  to  the  nature  of  that  holy  exercise.  And  that 
his  Majesty's  commands  in  these  premises  may  be  auly  regarded  and  ob* 
•enred ;  his  further  pleasure  is,  that  the  names  of  all  such  ecclesiastical 
persons  as  shall  continue  the  present  supine  and  slothful  way  offreaching^  X 
be,  from  time  to  time,  signitied  to  me  by  the  Vice-chancellor  for  the 
time  being,  on  pain  of  his  Majesty's  displeasure. 

*  Oct. 8, 1674.  Monmouth,* 

Here  then,  the  inference  is  more  cogent  than  ever.  Dr.  Bid- 
lake  assures  u^  that  etithusiasts  and  fanatics  are  averse  to  read- 
ing of  sermons,  and  deliver  them  *  without  book  :'  King  Charles 
II.  as  head  of  the  church  of  England,  censured,  the  cubtom  of 
reading  as  *  supine  and  slothful^'  commanded  that  it  *  be  wholly 
laid  aside,'  and  enjoined  preaching  memoriter  as  *  most  agree* 
able  to  the  nature  of  that  holy  exercise:'  Ergo^  the  constitu- 
tiofl  of  the  church  of  England  is  hmatical,  and  Cliarles  the  Se- 
cond, even  Charles  the  Second,  established  enthusiasm  and 
fanaticispn  by  law,  and  incorporated  them  with  the  statutes  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge ! 

But,  to  be  serious  upon  so  serious  a  subj^ect.  It  is  to  us  a 
matter  of  great  astonishment,  that  in  times  like  the  present,  any 
man  of  tolerable  intelligence,  and  moderate  enlargement  of 
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views,  should  waste  his  time  and  strength  in  drawinc?  fallacious 
pictures  of  what  he  fancies  to  be  enthusiasm  or  fanaticism,  for 
the  edification  of  nien  of  learning  in  a  University.     Are  the  stu- 
dents of  Oxford  so  prone  to  enthusiasm,  as  to  render  the  guard-* 
ing  them  against  it  indispensable  ?     Are  zeal  in  a  good  cause, 
devotedness  to  God,  ardour  in  worship,  solicitude  to  convert 
**  sinners  from  the  error  of  their  way,'?  concern  about  "  the  one 
thing  needful,"  aspiring  after  *^  an  inheritance  incorruptible, 
undetiled,  and  which  fadeth  not  away,"  "  glorying  in  the  cross  of 
Christ,"  so  dangerous  and  despicable,  that  she  who  caricatures 
and  misrepresents  them,  shall  fancy  he  is  discharging  an  imperi- 
ous duty?  Are  they  productive  of  greater  evils  than  bocinianism^ 
for  example  ?     Are  such  practices  and  desires  to  be  censured, 
while  those  who  purposely  mis-translate  and  interpolate  Scripture, 
who  ^'  deny  the  Lord  that  bought  them,"  and  degrade  his  apos- 
tles beneath  the  rank  of  many  modern  historians,   are  suffered 
to  escape  with  impunity  ?     Are  none  of  the  young  men  at  Ox- 
ford,  who  are  about    to  take  orders,  in  danger  of  preferring 
laces  of  public  amusement  to  their  closet  or  library, — fox- 
unting  to  the  collating  of  manuscripts, — card-playing  to  the 
reconciling  of  dissonant   passages, — carousing  at  feasts,  can- 
vassing at  elections,  betting  at  horse-races,  dangling  after  fa- 
shionable females,  sneering  at  the  sanctimoniousness  of  saints, 
to  feeding  on  t*  the  bread  of  life,"  "  striving  to  enter  in  at  the 
straight  gate,"  *'  pressing  towards  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the 
high-calling,"   aiming    "    to   win   souls,"   "   following   them 
who  through  faith  and  patience,  are  inheriting  the  promises,"  of 
praying  to  be  "  made  pure  as  they  are"  pure?  Assuredly  the  dis- 
regard of  such  duties  is  but  insufficiently  atoned  for  by  ab- 
staining from  *  long  prayers,'  and  an  abhorrence  of*  extempo- 
raneous preaching.'     On   the  whoie^,  we  fear  Dr.  Bidlake  has 
much  to   lesirn,  if  he  supposes  that  by   vituperating   Calvi- 
nists,  confounding  zeal  with  fanaticism,  piety  with  hypocrisy, 
representing  infidelity  as  less  heinous  than  enthusiasm  (p.  155), 
and  questioning  the  existence  of  atheism,  he  has  very  wisely 
performed  his  task,  or  very  exactly  fulfilled  the  wishes  of  the  ve-^ 
nerable  founder  of  the  fiampton  Lecture. 
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Art.  VIII.  The  Elements  of  the  Science  of  War  ;  contalDing  the  modem* 
established,  and  approved  Principles  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
the  Military  Sciences:  viz.  the  Formation  and  Organization  of  an 
Army,  and  their  Arms,  &c.  &c.  Artillery  ;  Engineering  ;  Fortifica- 
tion ;  Tactics ;  Logistics  ;  Grand  Tactics ;  Castrametation ;  Military 
Topography ;  Strategy ;  Dialectic  and  Politics  of  War.  Illustrated 
by  75  Plates.  Dedicated,  with  permission,  to  the  King,  by  William 
Muller.  S  Vols.  8vo.  pp.  650,  680,  560.     Longman  and  Co.  1810. 

TN  the  composition  of  this  work,  it  has  been  Mr.  Muller*s 
object  to  give  a  scientific  view  of  the  whole  business  of 
war — from  the  mere  handling  of  a  spade,  up  to  the  conduct 
of  an  army.  He  professes  to  include  in  this  elementary 
treatise — the  general  definition  of  the  Science  of  War — the 
organization  of  an  army,  and  its  maintenance  and  expendi- 
ture— the  theory  and  practice  of  fortification — tactics,  theo- 
retic and  practical — castrametation — military  topography — 
strategy — the  politics  of  war — and  \  a  general  illustration  of 
the  above  mentioned  points,  by  a  reference  to  the  most  au- 
thentic accounts  of  the  most  celebrated  battles,  memorable 
sieges,  able  retreats,  and  other  distinguished  and  remarkable 
military  events.' 

In  times  like  the  present,  when  the  business  of  war  has 
unhappily  become  the  business  of  coiilmon  life,  such  a 
work  is  bv  no  means  unacceptable.  Though  compiled  for  the 
use  of  the  student,  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  sufficiently  popu- 
lar for  general  use ;  and  will  be  found  of  material  utility  to 
such  as  are  not  satisfied  with  the  bare  information  that  a 
town  has  been  taken  or  a  battle  won,  but  are  anxious  to 
obtain  enough  of  military  science  to  understand  the  details 
of  an  action,  and  to  trace  the  process  of  a  siege.  Laying 
aside  the  consideration  of  the  iniquity  and  the  miseries  of 
war,  there  are  few  pursuits,  perhaps,  which  awaken  a  more 
powerful  interest,  than  the  study  of  its  tactics;  nor  is  there 
any  subject  which  affords  matter  of  deeper  and  more  agitating 
reflection,  when  we  observe  the  power  of  mind,  the  inex- 
haustible fertility  and  ingenuity  of  invention  which  have  been 
employed  in  the  perfection  of  an  art  that  boasts,  as  its  ex- 
clusive object,  the  destruction  of  the  human  race. 

The  first  of  these  solid  octavos  contains,  ist,  the  details 
of  the  composition  and  administration  of  an  army,  from  the 
staff,  to  the  contract  for  clothing :  in  this  part  we  havfe  not 
observed  any  material  omission,  and  it  is  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly drawn  up.  The  artillery  comes  next,  and  as  far  as 
we  are  able  to  judge,  without  a  very  minute  investigation, 
this  portion  is  the  ablest  of  the  whole  work :  it  contains  a 
great   number  of  very    important  particulars,    and   several' 
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useful  tables ;  and  is  illustrated  by  copious  references  t  o  a 
series  of  clear  and  well  executed  outlijie  engravings,  of.  all 
the  vavious  kinds  of  ordnance)  gun  carriages,  pontoons, 
&c.  &c.  in  use  among  the  European  powers.  The  remainder 
of  the  volume  is  occupied  by  the  elements  of  foniijcation, 
lield  and  f^ermanent,^  ^nd  comprizes  a  comparative  esttimate 
bf  the  various  systems  which  have,  at  any  time,  been  adopt* 
ed  or  proposed.  This  portion  of  the  work  is  ably  and  in- 
telligibly detailed  ;  though  its  value  is  somewhat  diminished, 
by  the  partial  inaccuVacy  of  the  references  to  the  plates. 
Mr.  Muller  has  exhibited  the  different  systems,  in  the  com- 
mon method ;  i.  e.  by  placing  regularly  constructed  sec- 
tions in  the  intervals  of  a  radiated  circle.  This  plan  has,  no 
doubt,  been  adopted  as  the  cheapest  and  most  comprehen-' 
sive  ;  but  we  conceive  it  would  be  a  far  more  scientific  mode 
of  instruction,  to  select  three  or  four  regular  fortified  figures, 
according  to  the  best  examples,  and  to  have  stated,  the 
variations  in  detached  figures  St.  Paul  and  Montalembert 
are  Mr.  M.*s  great  authdrities  in  the  art  of  fortification ;  and 
bis  praises  and  strictures  seem  to  be  in  general  just.  His 
statement  of  the  advantages  and  defects  of  the  bastion  and 
tenaille  systems  has  every  appearance  of  accuracy. 

As  we  have  already  stated  the  general  contents  of  the 
work,  we  shall  not  recapitulate  the  contents  of  the  second 
volume,  which  includes  a  great  variety  of  interesting  and 
important  matter. 

The  third  volume  is  to  us,  as  mere  men  of  theory,  much 
more  acceptable  than  the  other  two.  It  contains  *  a  short 
account  of  the  most  remarkable  battles,  memorable  sieges, 
and  other  military  operations,  from  the  year  1667  to  1810.' 
The  choice  is.  judicious,  and  if  Mr.  Muller  had  a^llowed 
himself  room  enough  to  make  the  necessary  comments,  and 
to  introduce  the  elucidations  with  which  he  evidently  has  it 
in  his  power  to  enrich  his  woik,  be  would  have  rendered  it 
far  more  instructive,  than,  from  its  e^fceeding  brevity,  it  now 
;^ppears  to  be.  He  has,  indeed,  collected  a  great  quantity 
of  materiuls,  and  composed  a  very  valuable  volume  :  but  we 
cannot  help  feeling  ajid  expressing  our  regret,  that  ho  has 
not  paid  more  attention  to  comparison  and  classification. 
The  maps  and  plans  attached  to  this  volume,  ^re  above  all 
praT^e:  they  are  bold,  distinct,  and  intelligilj.le.  But  we 
must«  again  repeat  our  hintj  ^hat;  a  thorough,  revision  of  the 
references  in  the  pl^^tes,  and  a  larger  insertion  of  them  in 
the  body  of,  the  work,  will  b^  among  the  indispensable  re- 
quisites of  a  second  editiou. 

A  reftjrence  to   the  very  6rs^  sjjntences  of  ]\[r.  J4.'s  thjrd 
vplutne,  will,  we  .think,  confirm  our  suspicion  that,  in  this 
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part  of  bisrworfc,  he  has  euher  atieoipted  too  mucb,  or  not 
done  enough. 

<  The  6r8t  enterprize  deteimiQed  upon  in  the  war  which  commenced 
in  16679  was  the  Htgi  of  Charleroi.  The .  French  army  was  aseenbled 
at  Amiens ;  but  that  place  being  too  far  distant  from  the  town  against 
which  the  troops  were  destined,  both  the  men  and  the  hprses  were  worfi 
ovt  before  they  arrived  there  ;  and  this*  added  to  the  improper  manner  ip 
which  the  operations  were  planned  and  conducted/  not  only  protracted 
the  War^  but  when  it  ended  in  1672,  scarcely  any  thing  had  been  gained 
on  the  side  of  France,  and  the  few  advantages  procured,  were  rather 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  concomitant  losses.' 

Now,  supposing  that  we  derived  the  whole  of  our  knowi- 
ledge  from  this  quotation,  and  that,  as  students  of  the.  ftrt 
of  war,  we  were  anxious  to  obtain  a  clear  conception  of  the. 
circumstances  here  stated,  it  seems  to  us  that  we  should, 
at  the  very  outset,  be  completely  baffled.  Not  having  a 
French  gazetteer  at  hand,  we  refer  to  the  map;  and  it  appears 
that  the  distance  between  these  two  towns  is  about  100  miles. 
Now,  though  this  distance  is  certainly  too  great,  not  only 
for  a  coup  de  main,  but  even  for  the  collection  of  the  stores 
and  artillery  necessary  for  a  regular  siege,  yet  we  are  unable 
to  understand  how  a  few  additional  miles  should  have  any 
material  effect  upon  the  subsequent  operations  of  the  caiiw 
paign, — and  still  less  how  they  could  absolutely  wear  out  both 
vien  and  horses.  On  these  important  points,  Mr.  M.'s  pages 
afford  us  no  information  whatsoever. 

We  shall  now  shew  how  the  same  facts  might,  vc\  ^  very 
small  compass,  not  only  have  been  clearly  and  impressively 
stated,  but  applied  to  the  elucidation  qf  important  military 
principles.  In  the  masterly  "  Menioircs  historiques  et  mili- 
taire^^  of  the  Marquis  de  Feuquieres,  tliis  erroneous  ope* 
ration  is  thus  described. 

'  I  have  only  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  ih^-ee  CQnsidierable  faults 
*'  in  the  manner  of  collecting  an  arnxy  destined  to  act  offensively*     The 

*  first  was  in  the  year  1667,  when  the  king  assembled  his  army  near 

*  Amiens.     That  place  was  too  far  distant  from  the  first  object  of  attacki^ 

<  which  was  Charleroi.     An  army  should  never,  unless  it  be  absolujtely 

<  necessary,  be  compelled  to  make  too  long  a  march  when  in  motion  for 
'  the  first  time  after  its  assembling.  The  reason  is  obvious ;  it  tends  to 
'  fiitigue  over  much  the  men  acd  horses  nvho  have  but  recently  quitted  a 

*  state  of  inaction,  and,  consequently,  during  the  remainder  of  the  cam* 

*  paigni  the  army  is  less  effectualfy  served  by  its  private  equipage,  and  even 

*  by  that  of  the  stores  and  artillery.  U  the  king's  army  had  rendez- 
«  voosed  near  Cateau  Cambresis,  it  would  have  equally  distracted  the  at* 

*  tentbp  of  tbe  Spaniards,  and  would  have  been  leas  fatigued  on  reaching 
'  Charleroi;  where  it  was  obliged  to  remain  too  Ip9g  fpr  s^n  army  de^ 

*  n^ned  to  a^t  offensivtlfi  and  of  wiifht  according  to  thf  siomd  mflxims  of 
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*  iffauive  war,  ihejirst  movement  ought  to  he  directed^  *wUhoutlott  ofifme^  /# 

*  the  execution  of  the  meditated  enterpri%in 

From-  this  admirable  statement  we  learn  every  thing  ne- 
cessary for  the  illustration  of  the  fault  itself,  and  of  the  im- 
portant failures  to  which  it  led.  *  We  have  marked  in  italics 
those  short  but  impressive  references  to  principles,  which 
render  the  memoirs  of  the  French  officer  the  most  scientific 
and  instructive  work  extant,  on  what  we  scarcely  dare  ven- 
ture to  term,  the  Philosophy  of  War. 

In  an  equally  rapid  and  unsatisfactory  manner  does  Mr, 
Muller  describe  the  campaigns  of  Marlborough.  This  ad- 
mirable commander  is  first  introduced  to  our  notice  as  general 
of  *  the  Dutch  army?  His  brilliant  irruption  into  Bavaria, 
and  the  victory  of  Schellenberg,  are  scarcely  noticed :  and 
with  -respect  to  the  battle  of  Blenhfeim,  it  does  not  appear, 
from  the  account  before  us,  that  a  single  Englishman  was 
present.  The  statement  of  the  battle  of  Ramillies  is  still 
worse.  The  victory  is,  throughout,  ascribed  to  the  *  AuS"' 
trianSy  who  are  studiously  named  in  every  paragraph : 
while  the  name  of  the  illustrious  commander,  and  the  men- 
tion of  his  brave  countrymen,  are  as  industriously  concealed. 
The  same  unaccountable  absence  occurs  in  the  statement  of 
the  celebrated  action  in  the  wood  of  Wynendale.  The  name 
and  the  faults  of  the  French  officer  La  Motte  are  pointed  out ; 
but  the  name  and  merits  of  our  gallant  general  Webb,  are 
absolutely  unnoticed.  The  battle  of  Malplaquet,  too,  is 
entirely  ascribed  to  Prince  Eugene  and  the  *  Austrian  army,* 
who  are  constantly  and  exclusively  described  as  engaged 
against  the  French :  while  Marlborough  and  the  English 
troops  might  have  been  at  the  antipodes  for  any  thing  we 
hear  of  them !  We  cannot  forbear  asking  if  this  be  igno- 
rance or  intention. 

The  history  of  the  king  of  Prussia's  campaigns  is  more 
impartial; — ^though  it  begins  with  the  strange  and  novel  in- 
formation that  Frederic  *  loved  peace,  and  esteemed  the  wel- 
fare  of  his  people  above  every  thing  dse.  Still  there  is  some 
deficiency  even  here.  There  is  an  evident  disposition  to  ex- 
aggerate the  weakness  and  indecision  of  the  Austrian  com- 
manders, and  tQ  enhance  the  real  inferiority  of  the  Austrian 
troops.  If  the  imperial  generals  were  as  incapable  as  Mr. 
Muller  represents  them  to  have  been,  it  argues  an  almost' 
equal  incapacity  in  the  Prussian  monarch,  not  to  have  derived 
far  greater  advantages  from  their  imbecility.  It  is  certain 
that  the  Prussian  army  was  in  a  much  higher  state  of  disci- 
pline  than  that  of  the  empress ;  that  the  officers  were  su- 
perior in  instruction,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  generals  better 
acquainted  with  their  bloody  trade.    The  mechanism  of  Fre- 
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deric's  army  was  nearly  perfect,  while  the  organization  of  the 
Austrian  troops  was  exceedingly  incomplete ;  and  yet,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  his  own  skill  and  activity  were  baf- 
fled by  the  military  genius  of  Daun.  Too  cautious,  too  dif- 
fident of  his  own  powers,  and  of  the  steadiness  of  his  troops, 
and  too  fearful  of  the  temerity  of  his  opponent,  Daun  cer- " 
tainly  did  not  avail  himself  uf  many  opportunities  which 
presented  themselves  of  absolutely  annihilating  the  Prussian 
armies:  but  the  more  frequent  an.!  fatal  cause  of  his  failures,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  absurd  system  pursued  by  the  imperiHl  go- 
vernment of  fettering  and  crippling  its  ablest  officer^,  by  rei 
stricting  them  to  special  movements  ;  and  of  dictating  from  the 
cabinet,  plans  frequently  im[)racticable  in  the  field.  F'-om 
all  these  restrictions,  the  Prussian  autocrat  was  entirely  free. 
He  was  accountable  to  no  one,  and  exercised  a  sovereign 
and  undisputed  sway  over  his  military  slaves.  In  the  si- 
lence of  night,  in  the  storm  of  battle,  he  might  freely  re- 
solve, and  daringly  execute.  But  the  powerful  mind  of  the 
Hungarian  was  withheld  from  realizing  its  bold  and  decisive 
schemes,  by  the  *  orders  from  home;'  and  before  he  ventuted 
upon  the  manceuvres  of  the  day,  he  was  oblJgtd  to  draw 
from  his  pocket  the  plan  of  the  campaign.  Daun  restored, 
by  his  cautious  and  skilful  conduct  at  Kohn,  confidence  to  a 
dispirited  army;  and  the  capture  of  the  corps  of  geiieral 
Fink  at  Maxen,  was  a  proof  of  his  ability  to  profit  by  the 
errors  of  his  enemy. 

We  are,  nevertheless,  under  the  necessity  of  abating  con- 
siderably from  this  eulogium  of  Count  Daun,  trom  the  con- 
viction that  much  of  his  success,  in  various  instances,  was 
due  to  the  military  skill  and  activity  of  Laudon,  by  far  the 
ablest  of  the  imperial  generals.  It  is  to  him,  in  conjunction,  per- 
haps, with  Lascy,  that  we  are  disposed  to  assign  the  daring  con- 
ception, the  scientific  combinations,  and  the  complete  and  ^jc- 
cessful  execution  of  the  brilliant  affairof  Hochkirchen.  Nscner 
was  there  a  more  perfect  display  of  military  science.  From  Mr. 
Muller's  account,  which,  though  brief,  is  written  with  spirit 
and  precision,  it  appears  that  every  thing  was  anticipated. 
Wherever  the  Austrian  troops  were  wanted,  they  came  up  in 
succession,  without  disorder  or  delay.  As  often  as  a  Prus- 
sian  regiment  attempte^d  to  make  a  stand,  it  was  immediately 
attacked  in  flank  and  rear,  beaten  and  dispersed.  The  dark- 
ness and  confusion  of  the  night  seems  not  in  the  Jea^t  to  have 
aflPected  the  precision  of  the  Austrian  movements:  and  if 
Laudon  bad  been  at  liberty  to  follow  ^p  his  own  victory,  in 
all  probability  the  rum  of  Frederic  would  have  beru  irre- 
trievable. Tne  success  of  the  battle  of  Cunnersdorf  is  en- 
tirely to  be  attributed   to'Laudon*s  daring  and  masterly  ma* 
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Hocuvres ; — for  the  Russians  bad  not  a  general  who  was  able 
to  detect  the  favourable  moment,  and  we  suspect  that  even 
Daun  would  have  missed  it,  through  wan^  of  decision. 
There  is  something  very  mvstcrious  in  Frederic's-  military 
conduct  when  opposed  to  tne  Russians.  He  was  aware  of 
their  desperate  resolution,  and  their  unyielding  firmness. 
It  should  seem,  that  instead  of  wasting  his  soldiers  in  fighting 
them  upon  their  own  terms,  man  to  man,  he  ought  to  have 
engaged  them  in  a  war  of  tactics,  destroying  them  in  detail, 
and  constantly  evading  regular  battles.  He  attacked  them  at 
Zorndorf,  and  after  a  scene  of  confusion  and  butchery 
scarcely  equalled,  during  which  he  was  only  saved  from  en-» 
tire  defeat,  by  the  talents  and  intrepidity  of  general  Seidlitz, 
the  affair  remained  undecided.  At  Cunnersdorf,  after  having 
gained  a  partial  victory,  he  persisted,  with  incredible  ob- 
stinacy, till  he  had  sustained  an  entire  defeat. 

Having  already  assigned  somewhat  too  much  space  to  this 
important  work,  we  are  qnable  to  follow  Mr.  Muller  through 
the  remainder  of  his  l)istorical  department,  which  increasei^ 
in  interest  and  detail  as  it  approaches  the  present  times. 
The  history  of  the  late  Austrian  war  is  ^iven  very  much  at 
large,  and  is  altogether  the  clearest  statement  which  baa 
come  under  our  inspection.  It  adds  very  materially  to  the 
value  of  the  publication. 

We  are  sorry  to  observe  so  many  errors  of  the  press  ill 
these  volume^.  As  Mr.  M.  probably  is  not  very  conversant 
with  the  English  language,  there  would  have  been  no  inw 
propriety  if  he  had  submitted  his  sheets  to  some  one  ac* 
quainted  with  military  concerns:  some  of  the  blunders,  we 
suspect,  are  to  be  attributed  to  Mr.  M.'s  foreign  hand-writing, 
Thtf  proper  names,  in  particular,  are  cruelly  mangled. 
Count  de  Medavy  is  repeatedly  called  Modavi ;  M.  de  Lorges 
is  changed  into  Lorgos ;  the  Marshall  de  Tessi6  is  rather 
indelicately  converted  into  Marshal  Fesse.  A  general  whose 
name,  if  pur  memory  serve  us  correctly,  was  in  reality  Saint 
Ignon,  is,  at  different  times,  called  Ignon,  Saint  Jignon,  and 
Saint  Junon  ;  while  the  present  Marshall  Jellacbich  is  styled 
Count  Jeliach  We  could  enumerate  a  hundred  instances  of 
the  same  kind  :  but  we  mention  these  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  shewing  the  necessity  of  a  severe  revision  in  the  event  of 
republication.  In  addition  to  this,  we  would  suggest  the 
advantage  of  enlarging  the  third  volume  into  two. 

We  hope  that  Mr.  MulI^r  will  be  indemnified  for  the  very 
heavy  expences  whicj^  he  must  have  incurred^  He  has  col- 
lected a  great  mass  qi  very  important  materials,  and  a  few 
judicious  alterations  in  the  arrangement,  would  make  the 
whole  an  excellent  standard  work  of  reference. 
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TN  this  country,  considering  the  degree  of  perrection  to  which . 

other  branches  of  admin istratioo  have  been  carried,  and  the 
honest  desire  that  exists  on  the  part  of  statesmen,  so  far  as  they 
have  leisure,  and  their  own  private  interests  do  not  come  in 
competition,  to  better  the  condition  of  the  lower  orJers  of  th^ 
people,  the  subject  of  punishments  and  rewards,  must  be  allowed 
to  have  experienced  a  singular  degree  of  neglect.  With  our 
characteristic  horror  of  innovation,  and  reverence  for  the  wis- 
dom and  experience  of  our  ancestors,  it  seems  to  be  considered 
as  a  sort  of  sacrilege  to  attempt  to  deviate  from  the  system  they 
prescribed,  or  even  to  make  such  changes  as  should  adapt  that 
system  to  the  slow,  but  unceasin^*  alterations  effected  oy  the 
hand  of  time.  If  we  except  some  recent  and  highly  creditable 
instancesj  the  penal  code  has,  for  centuries,  remained  almost 
stationary  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  improvements. 

On  the  continent,  however,  this  branch  of  administration  has^ 
met  with  an  attention  somewhat  more  proportioned  to  its  im- 
portance. It  has  there  engaged  tlie  attention  not  only  of  many 
private  individuals,  but  of  various  patriotic  societies; — and  the 
result  has  been,  that  the  just  ideas  thus  diffused,  have  given  oc- 
casion,  in  various  continental  states,  to  revisions  and  alterations 
of  their  legislative  codes,  which,  in  practice,  have  been  found 
productive  of  the  happiest  and  most  salutary  effects.* 

Itseemsy  indeed,  to  be  quite  indisputable,  that  there  is  no 
4node  by  which  such  serious  and  extensive  benefits  can  be 
rendered  to  society,  as  by  enlightened  and  practical  views  in 
the  science  of  legislation.  From  the  state  of  the  law  it  is 
that  the  dispositions  of  men  receive,  in  a  most  material  de- 
gree, their  tone  and  character.   Improvements  in  other  sciences 

•  We  will  mention  only  one  instance  out  of  a  number  of  othera  that 
might  be  adduced.     Mr»  Rush  in  his  **  Inquiry  into  Public  Panifhmentt** 
(page  SO)  -says  <  The  Duke  of  Tuscany,  soon  after  the  publication  of  the 
'  Marquis  of  Beccaria's  excellent  treatise,  abolished  death  as  a  punisHment 
'  for  murder.     A  gentleman  who  resided  five  years  at  Pisa,  informed  me, 
that  only  five  murders  had  been  perpetrated  in  his  dominions  in  twenty ' 
Tears.    The  same  gendeman  added,  that  after  his  residence  in  Tuscany* 
he  spent  three  months  in  Rome,  where  death  is  sull  the  punishment  of 
morder ;  and  where  executions,  according  to  Dr.  l^oore,  are  conducted 
with  peculiar  circumstances  of  pubUc  parade.     During  this  short  period, 
there  were  sixty  murders  committed  in  the  precincts  of  that  city*     It  is 
remarkable,  that  the  manners,  principles,  and  religion,  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Tuscany  and  Rom^  are  exactly  the  same.  The  abolidoa  of  death,  alone,  at 
ajpunithment  for  murder,  produced  this  diflerence  to  the  iQoral  charactef 
•fthe  two  aatiook' 
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may  contribute  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  this  or  that 
part  of  the  people,  but  improvements  in  this  science  extend  . 
at  once  to  the  happiness  of  the  whole  community.  And  as  all 
are  alike  indebted  to  the  law  for  security  to  person  and  pro- 
perty and  reputation,  so  all  are  alike  interested  in  the  adoption 
of  measures  calculated  to  give  to  that  security  the  highest 
perfection  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 

This  is  what  every  body  admits.  But  on  examining  how 
the  matter  practically  stands,  we  should  without  hesitation 
conclude  that  the  precise  opposite  to  this  was  the  universal 
creed.  Whenever  a  question  on  the  subject  of  penal  legisla- 
tion is  before  either  House  of  Parliament,  the  exordium  to 
every  speech  consists  of  lamentations  about  the  thinness  of  the 
attendance,  while  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  instances  in 
which  these  lamentations  have  been  utterred,  seems,  hitherto, 
to  have  had  no  other  effect,  than  that  of  giving  increased  occa- 
sion for  them. 

We  do  venture  however  to  hope,  that  the  work  of  which  we 
havejust  copied  the  title  page, by  the  new  and  interesting  instruc- 
tion which  it  affords  on  the  subject  of  punishment,  and  the 
enlightened  humanity  which  it  breathes,  will  produce,  if  not  a 
*new  epoch,*  at  least  a  considerable  amelioration  in  the  science 
of  which  it  treats.     The  author  is  already   well  known   to  the 

f)ublic  by  his  original  and  profound  views  on  the  subject  of 
egislation.  In  the  year  1789,  he  published  a  work  intitlecl, 
**  Introduction  to  the  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation," 
in  which  he  laid  down,  with  his  habitual  acuteness,  those  fun- 
damental principles  of  which  that  part  of  the  work  now  before 
us,  which  treats  of  punishment,  may  be  considered  as  the 
application  and  development.  Delighted  as  we  have  been  by 
the  vigforous  and  perspicuous  style  of  Mr.  Bentham  in  those  of 
his  published  and  unpublished  compositions,  vvhich  we  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  obtam  sight  of — we  can  yet  scarcely 
regret  that  the  present  treatises  should  have  appeared  in 
French,  when,  as  we  are  told  by  the  editor,  the  occasion  of  it 
is,  the  author's  reluctance  to  withdraw  himself  (in  order  to 
prepare  them  for  the  press)  from  the  train  of  speculations  on 
other  subjects  he  is  now  pursuing. — With  M.  Dumont  the 
public  is  acqu.iinied,as  the  editor  of  several  of  Mr.  Bentham*s 
previous  [;ertormances*.  Nor  will  it  be  lamented  by  those  who 
are  familiar  with  those  works,  that  the  present  should  have 
fallen  into  the  same  hands. 

Iir  lije  first  book  of  the  volume  which  treats  of  punishment^ 
Mr.  B.  has  dcuvejetl  the  general  principles  respecting  punish- 
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ment.  This  id  defined  and  distingoisbed  from  other  acts^ 
with  which  it  is  liable  to  be  confounded, — such  as  vengeance^ 
ttialice,  or  antipathy :  rules  are  laid  down  for  determining  the 
proportion  between  punishments  and  offences :  the  qualities 
desirable  in  any  given  measure  of  puriishment  are  enume- 
rated: and  the  cases  are  stated, that  are  unmeet  for  punish- 
menty  or  to  which  it  is  not  proper  that  any  punishment  should 
be  applied.  According  to  the  principle  of  utility,  legal  pu- 
nishments are  defined  to  be,  evils  inflicted,  according  to  judi- 
cial forms,  upon  individuals  who  have  done  any  mischievous 
act  prohibited  by  the  law.  The  ends  of  punishment  are  stated  to 
be  example,  reformation,  incapacitation  for  fresh  offences,  and 
compensation  to  the  party  injured. 

But  the  most  original  and  striking  part  of  the  work, 
we  conceive  to  be  that  which  shews  that  the  only  true 
and  legitimate  classification  of  punishments  must  necessa- 
rily be  founded  on  the  classincation  of  offences.  In  so 
many  ways  as  a  man,  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  wrong- 
ful purposes,  is  in  the  habit  of  attacking  others,  in  so  many 
ways  is  he  capable  of  being  attacked  himself*  Thus  in 
the  work  to  which  we  have  above  alluded*,  offences  are  classy 
ed  under  the  heads  of  offences  against  person,  property,  re- 
putation, and  condition  in  life.  Punishments  have  also  the 
same  source  and  basis,  and  affect  a  man  in  the  same  respects* 
Punishments  and  offences  are  therefore,  as  the  author  observes, 
(Vol.  I.  p.  9.)  identified  in  their  nature, — and  the  only  differ- 
ence between  them  is,  that  while  the  former  are  sanctioned  by, 
the  latter  are  perpetrated  in  violation  of  the  law.  It  will 
be  expected,  however,  that  this  symmetry  can  be  made  to 
pervade  the  whole  system  of  punishment :  the  class  of  per- 
sons among  whom  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  offenders  is 
to  be  met  with,  is  that  which  is  comparatively  destitute  of  pro- 
perty, reputation,  and  condition  in  life; — and  consequently 
the  legislator  is  reduced  to  draw  by  far  the  larger  proportion 
of  punishments,  from  evils  that  are  applied  immediately  to 
the  person  of  the  delinquent. 

The  rules  of  proportion  that  the  author  lays  down,  as  pro- 
per to  be  observed  between  punishments  and  offences,  are  as 
follow8.t  1.  The  punishment  should  outvveigh  the  profit  of 
the  offence.  2.  More  should  be  administered  against  a  large 
offence  than  a  small  one.  3.  Cause  the  least  mischievous  of 
two  given  offences  to  be  preferred,  by  applying  a  manifestly 
less  punishment  to  the  least  pernicious  offence.     4.  Punish  for 


•  «  Introduction/'  &c. 

t  We  take  these  rules  from  the  <<  Introduction  if'  they  are  morel  fiiM 
than  those  giyen  in  the  present  work. 
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each  particle  of  the  itiischief  This  rule  is  fVequently  violated 
^y  *PP'y'*^S  pnntshinent  of  the  same  amount  to  an  offence  of 
the  same  denomination,  when  the  mischief  produced  by  it  is 
different  in  degree:  thus,  if  for  stealing  ten  shillings  a  man 
18  punished  no  more  than  for  stealing  five,  thfe  stealing  of  the 
remainine^  five  of  those  ten  shillings  is  an  offence  for  which  no 
punishment  is  provided.  5.  Attend  to  circumstances  irtfluenc- 
Hig  sensibility.  6.  Want  of  certainty  must  be  made  up  in 
magnitude.  7.  So  want  of  proximity.  There  are  several 
other  rules  mentioned  by  the  author,  which,  as  being  of  subor- 
diriate  importance,  we  dfo  not  think  it  necessary  to  repeat. 

He  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  properties  desirable  in  a 
given  measure  of  punishment ;  wbidb  ne  describes  as  beine^ 
!.  variable:  2.  equable:  3.  commensurable  to  other  punish- 
ments :  4.  characteristic :  5.  exemphiry  :  6.  frugal :  7.  sub- 
servient to  reformation  :  8.  efficacious  with  respect  to  disable- 
ment: 9.  subservient  to  compensation :  10.  popukr:  11.  re- 
missible. 

Having  laid  down  the  general  principles  with  respect  td 
punishment,  the  author  proceeds  in  the  second  book  (intitled 
*  corporal  punishments,^)  to  state  the  several  modes  of  punish- 
ment that  are  now  in  use,  making  occasional  mention  of  those 
that  have  been  or  still  are  employed  in  foreign  countries,  and 
at  the  same  time  particularizing  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages which  respectively  attend  them.  It  would  lead  us 
too  fari  however,  tp  fc^liow  our  author  minutely  in  these 
details. 

The  three  first  chapters  treat  of  simple  afBictive  and   com- 
plex afflictive  punishments,  and  restrictive  punishment,  such 
as  confinement  to  a  particular  district ;  after  which  the  dlithor 
comes  to  the  subject  of  imprisonment  in  its  various  modifica- 
tions.    He  describes  the  differeiU  inconveniences'  to  which  a 
man  is  exposed  in  a  state  of  imprisonment,  and  examines  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  mode  of  punishment. 
And  here  we  at  once  discover  the  singular  benefit  of  the  rules 
previously  laid  down  with  respect  to  the  qnalities  desirable  in 
a  given  measure  of  punishment:  for  tti6  principle  once  enun- 
tiated,the  application  of  it  seetns  a  matter  of  almost  mecha- 
nical performance.     Contempiaiing  imprisonment'  with  a  re- 
ference to  those  qualities,  the  author  represents  4t  as   1.  effica- 
cious with  respect  to  disablement :  2.  convertible  to  profit : 
9»  equable:  4.  divisible:  5.  exemplary:  6.  simple  in  its  de- 
scription.    Mr.  Bentliam<,  in  this  p^rt  of  hi^  wbrk,  dwells  with 
great  force  and  eloquence  upon  the  vices  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  prison   management,    in   which  criminals  of  all  de- 
scriptions  ar^  promiseiion^ly   huddled    tog«tfaer«-^s    if    the 
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ojbject  were  to  put  the  wily  malefactor  in   a  situation  to  whet 
his  ingenuity,  and  the^  novice  in  a  situation  ,to  profit  by  the' 
tuition.     This  evil  is  very  obviously  reniedied   by   making  tlie' 
necessary  separation,  and   Ending  such  employment  for  the 

{>ri$oners  as  shall  save  them  from  seeking  a  resource  from  list. 
essness  in  the  promptings  of  their  own  morbid  imagination*. 
Mr.  Bentham  has  therefore  proposed  a  plan  of  construction  for 
a  prison,  to  be  called  a  Panopticon,  which  is  designed  to  be 
circular,  and  so  contrived  that  from  the  centre  of  it  a  survey 
may  be  taken  of  the  whole  establishment.  The  superintend- 
ant,  like  a  spider  stationed  in  the  midst  of  his  wob,  commands, 
by  a  mere  turn  of  the  body,  the  interior  of  every  cell,  and 
consequently  no  remissness  or  misconduct  can  escape  his" 
observation:  while,  possessing  an  absolute  controui  over  tiie 
actions  of  thos>e  submitted  to  bis  care,  the  most  powerful 
means  of  working  their  moral  reformation  are  placed  in  his  hands. 
For  a  detailed  account  of  the  subordina:e  arrangements  pro- 
posed for  this  establishment,  which  appear  to  be  highly  worthy 
of  attention,  we  must  refer  the  inquisitive  reader  to  the  work 
itself. 

On  the  subject  of  death,  the  same  moile  of  cxaminatidn  is 
pursued  as  in  the  case  of  inprisonment :  and  upon  analysing  it 
with  a  reference  to  the  desirable  punitive  qualities  above  speci- 
fied, the  only  one  it  is  found  to  possess  in  perfection,  is  that  of 
efficacy  with  respect  to  disableu)ent.  This  it  indisputably  ac- 
complishes with  unalterable  certainty;  but  in  every  other  qua- 
lity It  is  decidedly  inferior  to  the  system  of  puni:shing  by  im- 
prisonment.    l{\  point  of  equality  it  is  ennnently  defective. 

<  Prenez  la  generality  des  liommes,  (liie  author  obcenres)  la  mort  est 
uoe  peine  tnes  forte  quoiqu'il  y  ait  bien  des.degres  dans  ses  terreurs.  Prenez 
la  das^e  des  grands  criminels,  pour  les  uns,  la  mort  sera  une  peine  ex- 
cessive, ppur  d'autres,  elle  sera  presque  nolle :  pour  d'autres  encore,  elle 
sera  un  objet  de  desir. 

<  La  mort  est  i'absence  de  tous  les  biens  \  mais,  elle  est  aussi  Pabsence 
de  tous  les  maux.  Un  homitie  eprouve-t-il  la  tentation  de  commcttre  un 
crime  punissable  de  mort  I  Sa  determination  est  le  resultat  du  calcui  sui<- 
▼ant.  11  considere  d'une  partoat  le  bonheur  dont  il  peut  jouir  en  s'abste- 
osmtdu  crime :  dePautrej  tout  I'avanfage  qa'il  se  promet  en  le  commettant, 
y  compris  la  chance  de  la  peine  qui  peut  en  abreger  la  jouissance. 

*  Mais  par  rapport  a  la  pceiniidre  branche  du  calcui ;  si,  au  lieu  d 'avoir  da 
bofihenr  a  perdre,  il  est  dans  un  etat  de  maiheur  positif,  la  fiv-ce  qui  le  retient 
est  nulie ;  la  tentadon  qui  le  poussp  n'est  combattue  par  rien*  La  chaact 
d'une  mort  violent  qui  lui  6teratout  le)>rofit  da  delit,  est  une  soustraction 
a  faire :  mais  quand  elle  est  faite  la  balance  penche  encore  en  £iveur  de  ce 
delit. 

*  Or,  telle  est  la  situation  du  plus  grand  nombre  des  malfaiteures,  leur  si^ 
Ination  n'est  qu'tto  compose  deplorable  de  pluiieuri  eip^ces  de  m^s^res;  iU 

Vol.  Vlll.  .  G        ' 
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s^t  dani  uDe  fi^rre  continuelle  entre  k  crainte  dea  loit  et  del  bctoios 
toujaurs  renaiiaans;  leorTie  aioti  depouilUe  de  toui  «  qui  powroit  doimer 
du  priX)  ne  vaudroit  pas  ia  peine  A'txxe  ctmKTYie,  si  ce  n'^tut  pour  la 
jbuigaacce  de  quelques  plaiatrs  furtifs  auxquels  ilr  ae  pevTciit  pas  arriver 
cpK  par  de«  cnmei.'    Vol.  iv.  p.  239. 

■y  important  chapter  on  Trans  p  or  tali  on  to  Bo- 
icli  M.  Bentham  points  out,  with  great  perspi- 
.1  and  incurable  defects  tvitb  which  this  practice 
ic  uhapter  is  a  com|jressed  view  of  two  printed 
bli^heo)   letters,  which  were  addressed  by  the 
i^elbam,  in  1802,  at  the  lime  when  that  noble. 
)ffice  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
allow  ourselves  to  mention  Ven*  briefly  the  sub- 
jectsof  theremainingbooks.  The  third  IrcatsofPrivatePuiiish- 
menta,  or  Forfeitures.    The  principal  modes  of  punishment 
that  come  under  this  denomination,   are  comprised  in  the  loss 
of  some  possession,  either  incorporeal  or  corporeal.     The  es- 
sence of  a  punishmetit  that  affixes  a  stain  on  the  character  of 
its  object,  such,  for  example,  as  the  pillory,  consists  in  de- 
priving him,  as  tar  as  may  be,  of  the  chance  that  he  might 
otherwise   have  had  of  being  beneBted   bv  what  the  author 
terms  the  inexi^ible  services  of  persons  at  lai^e.   This  subject 
is  treated  of  at  length  in  the  chapter  entitled,  Punishments  of 
the   Moral  Sanction.     Another  Kind  of  forfeitures  is  loss  of 
legal  reputation,   inflicted   by   refusing  evidence,  in  judicial 
cases,  to  those  who  have  been  found  guilty  of  particular  crimes. 
In  the  consideration  of  pecuniary  forfeitures,  the  author  pur- 
sues the  same  course  as  tn  the  case  of  corporal  puuishments.- 

The  fourth  book  treats  of  Mis-placed  Punishments,  in  which: 
it  is  very  satis&ctorily  proved — what  to  those  who  are  not 
versed  in  the  peculiarities  of  our  criminal  dispensations  might 
seem  somewhat  unnecessary— that,  whenever  an  offence  has 
been  committed,  the  punishment  oiigtjt  to  be  made  to  fait  upon 
the  delinquent  himself,  and^  as  far  as  possible;  upon  him 
alone.  This  part  of  the  work  embraces  the  consideration  of 
Corruption  of  Blood,  and  its  attendant  consequences ;  and  wa 
would  strongly  recommend  the  perusal  of  it  to  those  who  ar« 
not  already  convinced,  by  reason  or  by  observation,  of  the  cruel 
injustice  which,  without  any  particle  of  benefit  to  the  crown>  is 
liable  to  fitU  upon  innocent  individuals,  by  the  preservation  of 
'this  originally  efficient,  but  riow  completely  inefficient,  con- 
trivance  for  producing  misery.* 

*  Bexon,  in  hia  "  Parallele  du  Code  Penal  d'Aogleterre  avec  lea  Luis 
penalea  Fraofaiset,"  (p.  102}  remarka,  that  it  ia  a  atrikiog  lingulanty  that 
the  Eogliih,  when  they  took  poiKStiou  of  Calais,  abolished  the  spurn  of 
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The  fifth  and  last  book  is  intitled  Complex  PunishtnentB, 
and  treats  of  felooy  and  excommunication. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  object  of  the  work  of  which  we 
have  given  the  above  slight  sketch,  is  not  to  determine  the 
quantity  of  punishment  that  ought  to  be  annexed  to  each  par- 
ticular offence ;  this  belonging  to  an  entirely  distinct  work,  the 
Penal  Code ;  but,  as  a  very  needful  preliminary  to  that  work, 
to  lay  down  the  rules  by  which  the  quantity  ought  to  be  regu- 
lated, and  to  shew  the  particular  kinds  of  punishment  that  may 
be  most  adyantageously  employed.  The  great  benefit  that 
may  be  expected  to  i^ccrue  from  such  a  publication  is,  that 
this  branch  of  science  will  be  rescued  from  the  grasp  of  those 
who  have  hitherto  arrogated  to  themselves  the  exclusive  cog- 
nizance of  it ;  but  who,  so  far  from  having  shewn  any  dispo- 
sition to  contribute  towards  its  improvement,  have  invariably 
repelled  any  efforts  made  for  that  purpose  by  others.  To 
whatever  extent,  however,  the  opinions  of  the  author  may  be 
adopted,  we  are  not  so  sanguine  as  to  expect,  nor  indeed  is  it 
to  be  wished,  that  any  sudden  and  radical  reformation  should 
be  made  in  our  system  of  criminal  jurisprudence.  For  the 
placing  this  subject  upon  its  truly  righteous  footing,  many  im- 

Eortant  alterations  are  requisite  in  the  system  of  procedure  be« 
mging  to  this  branch  of  the  law.  Before  the  legislator  can 
establish  a  due  proportion  between  crimes  and  punishments,  it 
is  essentially  necessary  that  he  should  be  enabled  to  calculate, 
with  a  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy,  whether  the  punishment  be 
denounces  will  ever  come  to  be  affixed.  We  have  hitherto 
attempted  to  remedy  a  barbarous  and  ill  contrived  system  of 
punishment,  not  by  .the  adoption  of  more  enlightened  principles, 
but  by  rendering  its  rigours  less  intolerable,  and  correcting  ex- 
cessive severity  by  the  introduction  of  excessive  uncertainty. 
We  still  talk,  however,  with  as  much  confidence  as  ever,  when 
any  alteration  is^  proposed  to  be  made  by  the  legislature  in  the 
penal  code^  of  adhering  to  the  wise  regulations. established  by 
our  ancestors,  apparently  unconscious,  of  the  entire  subver- 
sion that,  in  this  aukward  and  preposterous  manner,  those  regu- 
lations have  been  made  to  undergo.  As  a  great  judge  has  very 
truly  observed,  penal  laws  have  been  almost  invariably  enacted 
on  the  spur  of  the  occasion.  The  confusion  and  absurdity 
that  have  thus  been  introduced  into  the  punitive  system,  can 
only  be  known  to  those  who  have  had  (o  observe  its  striking 
peculiarities.  Will  it  be  believed,  that  at  this  day  the  punish- 
ment denounced  against  a  man  for  abbreviating  a  pig's  tail  is  the 

forfeitures  for  crimes*  which  was  at  that  time  operative  in  France,  and  at 
the  same  time  have  to  this  day  preserved  it  for  their  owo  benefit  ia  full  vi- 
gour* 

G2  . 
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same  as  for  the  murder  of  one  of  bis  fellow-creatures,  with  what- 
ever circumstancesof  atrocity  connected  ?  Or,  that  for  stealing 
to  the  Talue  of  six  shillings,  from  a  shop,  a  woman  is,  at  a 
most  enormous  expence  to  the  country,  banished  for  life*  to 
the  antipodes  ?  We  mention  these  instances,  not,  by  any 
meonSf  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole  system  of  penal  jurispru- 
dence, but  in  order  to  shew  that  a  code  in  which  there  is  so 
much  inconsistency,  such  undeniable  disregard  oF  all  propor- 
tion between  punishments  and  oflTences,  is  not  greatly  wronged, 
when  it  is  stated  to  be  susceptible  oF  improvement,  and  to 
stand  in  v\^ei\  of  a  thorough  investigation. 

But  we  have  reserved  to  ourselves  a  very  small  s^aace  for 
perhaps  the  most  original  and  interesting  of  thescvolumes — ^we 
mean  the  one  which  treats  of  Rewards. 

The  source  of  reward  and  the-  source  of  punishment  Mr.  B- 
contends,  is  identical :  the  material  of  both  is  evil ;  nor  can  the 
imposition  of  either  be  justitied,  except  by  the  prospect  of  pre- 
ponderant good.  Thus  they  are  also  identical  in  their  object; 
the  end  of  both  being  to  increase  the  sum  of  human  happiness, 
the  one  by  preventing  the  existence  of  causes  by  which  it  is  liable 
to  bediminishedy  the  other  by  the  production  of  such  actions 
as  are  calculated  to  make  additions  to  its  {lositive  amount. 

The  fund  of  reward  is  found  to  consist  of — 1.  the  matter 
of  wealth: — 2.  honour: — 3.  power: — and  4.  exemptions.  The 
materials^  out  of  which  the  several  species  of  the  matter  of  good 
are  formed,  the  author  proceeds  to  shew,  is  the  burthen^  im- 
posed,— in  short,  the  evil  or  the  punishmentaffixed  upon  others. 
This  is  more  distinctly  an!  obviously  the  case  when  the  matter 
of  reward  consists  of  wealth  or  exemption,  than  in  either  of  the 
two  other  components.  If  it  be  admitted,  as  few  probably  will 
deny,  that  taxes  are  an  evil,  and  that  partial  exemptions  ren- 
der necessary  the  imposition  of  an  encreased  burthen  upon 
others,  it  is  equally  Indisputable  that  no  pecuniary  reward  can 
be  conferred,  (we  mean  of  course  by  the  state,)  on  one  indivi- 
dual, without  at  the  same  time  inflicting  on  all  the  rest  of  the 
community  wh6  contribute  to  ttie  payment  of  taxes,  the  matter 
of  punishment.  This  may  seem  to  be  no  neW  discovery  ;  and 
yet  in  all  the  discussions  on  this  subject,  we  have  hitherto  met 
with,  we  scarcely  ever  remember  the  question  to  have  been 
distinctly  put — whether  a  less  evil  would  not  be  sustained  by 
ufFering  the  service  in  question  to  pass  uin*ewarded,  than  would 
accrue  from  rewarding  it. 

*  We  believe  the  instances  to  be  extremely  rare  in  which  any  female 
convict  transported  to  Botany  Bay  has  found  her  way  back  to  tbi3  country. 
For  the  return  of  either  sex,  mdeed,  no  provisipn  is  made  by  Govemraeot, 
and  in  what  manner  the  female  is  to  realize  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  her. 
passage  home,  is  not  very  obvious* 
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There  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  our  author  considers 
the  subject  of  reward,  and  one  which  he  deems  of  cardinal  im- 
portance. It  seems  to  be  sufficiently  well  understood  and  ac- 
knowledged, that  a  man  is  not  punished  solely  because  be  has 
committed  this  or  that  specified  act  of  delinquency,  but  in  or^ 
der  that  others  may  be  deterred  from  similar  oflences.  Now 
this,  Mr.  B.  contends,  is  equally  true  with  respect  to  i^eward. 
It  is  not  because  this  or  that  particular  reward  has  been  per- 
forated that  a  man  is  rewarded,  but  that  others  may  have  a  mo- 
tive presented  to  them  ior  performing  the  like  services.  Aiid 
be  is  of  opinion  that,  were  the  Subject  duiy  contemplated  under 
this  aspect,  by  those  to  whom  the  state  entrusts  the  disposition 
of  its  resources,  it  would,  in  numerous  instances,  both  determine 
the  nature  of  the  reward  to  be  bestowed,  and  set  limits  to  its 
aoaount.   • 

Having  laid  down  the  rules  of  proportion  between  rewards 
and  services,  as  before,  between  punishments  and  otTences, 
and  pointed  out  the  qualities  desirable  in  a  speciBed  apportion- 
ment of  rieward,  the  author,  (Book  I.  chapter  12.)  asks,  Why 
there  should  not  be  a  regularsystem  of  procedure  for  the  confer- 
ring of  rewards  as  we.ll  as  for  the  infliction  of  punishments.  He 
observes  that  wo  have  for  some  time  felt  the  necessity  of  regq. 
lating  punishments;-— we  shall  next  proceed  to  pardons — and 
finish  witi)  rewards.     He  says, 

*  11  est  d'usage  a  Rome,  avant  de  canoniser  ua  Sunt,  de  nommer,  pour 
plaider  contre  lui,  un  Avocat  qu'en  style  femilier,  on  appelle  PAvocat  du 
Diahle:  si  cet  Avocat  eat  toujours  ki€  fidele  a  son  client,  le  calendrier 
seroit  on  pen  moins  rempH.  *  Quoiqu'il  en  -soit,  I'id^e  en  eile  meme 
est  excellente,  et  c'est  un  erapnint  que  la  politique  doit  faire  a  la  religion. 

'  Pierre  le  Grand  qui  vonlut  passer  successivement  du  grade  de  Tambour 
a  celui  de  Gveneral  n'en  pric  aucun  sans  avoir  produtt  6c^  titres  en  forme. 
Le  Diable  il  est  vrai  t)*avoit  point  d' Avocat  contre  un  Empereur,  mait 
quand  sea  titres  auroient  tx€  aussi  peu  fond^s  qu'ils  ^toient  solides,  qn^elle 
plus  belie  le^oo  pouvoit-il  donner  que  de  sesoufflettre  a  les  produire  I 

*  £n  Angleterre  lorsqu'un  particulier  revendique,  a  titre  de  succession, 
une  pairie  dorma/Ue,  le  Procureur  du  Rpi  est  charg^  d 'examiner  tout  ce  qui 
peut  invalider  son  titre.  Pourquol  n'a-t-il  pas  le  m^me  emploi  lorsqu'  il 
s'agit  de  cr^er  une  nouvelle  pairie  ?  Craindroit  on  que  TAvocat  du  Diable 
n'cut  quclquefois  trop  beau  jeu?     (f)**     Vol.  II.  p.  96. 

(*)  Le  Pape  Urbain  VIIL  ayantsoiiflfert  qaetques  mauvais  proc^d^t  d'ane  grande 
feinilie  de  Rome  disoit  k-  scs  amis — Questa  gente  k  molt6  iq^rata.  Iq  d6  beatificato 
UDO  de  loro  parentij  che  oon  lo  meritava.     [Juriin  s  Miscelliiuies.] 

(-f)  Si  les  Pairs  oat  un  iiiteret  k  ne  pas  laisser  porter  atteiiite  h  la  valeur  delear 
office  par  des  tnirus  fans  mertte,  le  public  a  ua  int^rdc  plus  important  au  choix  des 
individos  qjui  re^oivent  uae  pottiou  du  pouvoir  souveraiii. 

Mais  s'il  y  a  des  raisoos  politiqiies  pour  donner  an  Koi  le  privilege  de  cr6er  des 
pairs  sanscontrolo  (par  exemple,  pour  coiiserver  la  bilUance'du  pouvoir),  \k  qucstiou 
«e  presciite  sous  un  autre  aspect,  c^est  ua  exauien  qui  appartient  sni  droit  ooosiitu- 
tionel. 
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The  next  book  treats  of  salaries.    These,  it  is  contendedy^are 
.not  ^omuch  to  be  considered  as, rewards  for  the  performance 
of  the  duties  attached  to  the  office^  as  inducements  to  under- 
take those  duties. 

<  Que  le  salaxse  oblige  I'employig  a  renplir  ses  deroirs  jusqu^a  un  certain 
pointy  c'est  ce  q|i*on  ne  nie  pas:  puisqu'u  peut  le  perdu  p«r  Ie«  omissiont 
trop  nuirqueeSi  des  negligences  trop  manifestes.     Mais  s'il  n*a  d'autre  motif 
que  le  salairey  tout  se  bomera  a  sauver  les  apparencesy  autant  qu'il  le  faut 
pour  n'etre  pas  en  prise.   Or,  c'est  la  ce  qu^on  observe  dans  toiis  les  ofEces^ 
01&  le  Gouvernement  n'ayatit  compt^  que  sur  la  force  de  ce  moyen,  n'a  pris 
aucune  autre  mesure  pour  unir  Tint^r^t  avec  le  devoir.     La  plupart  'des 
services,  n'etant  pas  susceptibles  d'etre  d^termin^s  avec  precision  dependent 
beancoup  de  la  libre  volenti  des  employes.     Au  milieu  d'un  mouvement 
qui  ressemble  au  travail,  on  selivre  a  mille  destractions  inntiksy.que  I'ins- 
pecteurie  plus  diligent  ne  sauroit  noter.  Li'abtfence  marque»  mais  l^oisivet^, 
ne  marque  pas.    La  lenteur  produite  par  I'ennui  et  le  d6goutf  n'a  point  de 
caractere  qui  la  distingue  de  celle  qui  n^  du  defaul;  de  capacity  ou  de  la 
difficulte  des  travaux.     Le  service  exige.t*ii  le  concours  de  plusieurs  indi- 
vidus?*  Tabsence  d'un  seul  paUie  ou  necessity  la  suspension  de  touteslea 
ajOPaires.    Un  inspecteur  en  chef  exerce  une  grande  influence,  mais  il  re- 
doute  1q  role  d'un  censeur  pointilleux,  il  se  lasse  de  remontrances  inutiles  $ 
et  s'il  n'a  lui  meme  d'autre  motif  qUe  le  salaire,  tout  s'arrange  aisement ;  . 
une  intelligence  secrete  s'etablit  entre  le  chef  et  les  Aubalternes,  en  sorte 
que  plusies  choses  vontmal,  moins  le  mal  par6it.  C'estia  ce  qui  explique 
ce  vice  interne  de  tantd'etablissementsod  regnent  la  langueur  et'l'imperiu^, 
ou  I'on  opdre  si  peu  avec  de  si  grand  moyens,  ou  les  employes  dux  mtoety 
attaches  a  une  routine  servile  et  oiseuse,-  opposent  les  plus  poissans  obsta* 
cles  a  toutes  les  reformes.    Tout  ces  abus  devaennent,  entre  les  int^ress^» 
des  secrets  de  franc  ma90nneric«     Qelui  que  oseroit  les  reveler  ott,les  cqm- 
battre  seroit  Tennenii  commun,  et  son  devouement  I'expoperoit  a  une  aorte 
d'excommunicatioo. 

<  Je  ne  nie  pas  Pipfluence  des  sentiment  d'honneur,  et  de  probitd»  snrtout 
dans  les  situations  el^ees  qui  placent  i^n  homme  en  vue— --mais  ces  motives 
sont  Strangers  au  salaire :  des  qu'il  est  toujours  le  m^me  pour  des  services 
Uen  ou  mal  rendus,  il  est  xlair  que.s'ils  sont  bien  rendus,  ce  n'est  pas  ^a 
salaire  qu'il  faut  Tattribuer*' 

As  a  remedy  to  fhis  inconvenience,  the  author  proposes  se- 
veral regulations  respecting  salaries;  one  of  whicn  is  that  the 
emoluments  should  be  so  attached  to  the  ofEce,  as  most  inti- 
mately to  connect  the  duty  of  those  employed,  with  their  in« 
terest.  The  mode  in  which  this  is  to  be  accomplished  is,  by 
paying  the  functionary  daily,  at  the  seat  of  bis  employment ; 
and,  to  aVoid  breaking  down  the  salary  into  inconveniently 
minute  portions,  it  is  proposed,  that,  instead  <^  the  money  it- 
self, tokens  should  be  delivered  to  be  converted  into  nu)ney  at 
stated  periods.  It  is  thus  that  the  Directors  of  the  Life  Instt« 
ranee  Society  were  paid,  and  that  it  was  designed  to  pay  the 
superimendants  of  the  once  proposed,  but  never  reajizecl,  Pe» 
nitcntiary  Houses. 
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We  have  thus  endeavonred,  in  a  concise,  though  we  ffear  im- 
perfect manner,  to  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  the  sub- 
stance of  this  very  acute  and  masterly  performance.  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Bentham's  former  publications, 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  his  hand  in  this.  They 
will  perceive  the  same  love  of  abstract  reasoning,  the  same  de- 
sire to  classify  and  arrange,  the  same  determination  to  assert  on 
cvcjry  occasion,  the  paramount  importance  of  the  principle  of 
utility.  Perhaps,  too,  they  will  sometimes  discover  these  pro- 
pensities carried  to  excess — metaphysical  refinement  employed' 
to  ^\ve  utterance-  to  obvious  and  almost  self-evident  truths, 
divisions  and  subdivisions  so  largely  multiplied,  as  frequently 
to  perplex  instead  of  illucidating  the  subject  under  discussion, 
and  the  bare  doctrine  of  utility  exalted  to  an  undue. pre-emi- 
nence over  the  moral  feelings  of  mankind,  over  those  universal 
perceptions  of  right  and  wrong,  which  are  thife  most  certain 
tests  of  its  value  and  amount,  and  which  therefore  can  never 
be  safely  disregarded.  No  one,  however,  capable  of  under- 
standing these  volumes,  can  read  them  without  admiring  the 
originality  of  the  matter  and  the  spirit  with  which  it  is  delivered, — 
or  earnestly  wishing,  ,that,  whatever  becomes  qf.  the  author's 
entire  theory,  many  of  bis  rules  and  suggestions  may  speedily 
receive  the  attention^  and  be  sanctioned  hy  the  authority,  of  the 
legislature. 

AtU  X.  "Linesy  sacred  to  the  Memory  of  the  En).  Jtrtnes  Orahame^  Au- 
thor of  the  *'  Sabbath/'  &c.  foolscap  4to.  pp.  19,  pride  28.  Glasgow, 
Smith.  Longman  and  Co.  1811. 

TX^E  have  been  much  struck  with  the  beauty  of /several  pas- 
sages in  this  small  performance,  and  hasten,  therefore^  to 
indulge  our  readers  with  a  few  of  those  by  which  we  have  been 
more  peculiarly  gratified.  The  subject  is  mournfully  interest- 
ing. Every  lover  of  poetry  apd  of  virtue  must  feel  its  excel- 
lence, and  be  disposed  to. oreceive  all  the  instruction,  and  to 
share  in  all  the  delight,  which  it  can  convey.  When  Gra- 
hame  departed,  the  world  was  stripped  of  one  of  its  worthiest 
ornaments,  and  every  man  that  breathes  upon  it  lost  a  personal 
friend.  The  poem  is  evidently  the  productioa  of  an  amiable, 
tender,  and  cultivated  mind.  The  diction,  in  general,  i^ 
chaste  and  appropriate,  the  versification  flowing  and  correct^ 
the  ims^ery  refined  and  affecting;  and  the  thought  and  the 
feeling  which  pervade  the  whole,  though  both  occasionally  too 
^xtravagBnt^  are  elevated  and  ennobling. 

The  beginning  of  the  poem  is  employed  in  pensively  inti* 
.mating  the  writer^s  familiac  acquaintance  with  the  departed 
poet ;  in  slightly  sketching  the  leading  features  in  his  appear- 
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ance,  manners,  and  disposition,  and  in  representing  the 
melancholy  ideas  with  which  these  circumstances  were  used  to 
inspire  him.  He  alludes,  in  very  affecting  strains,  to  the  la- 
mented shortness  of  the  poet's  ministerial  service  in  the  church; 
an  object  which  would  jeem  to  have  been  cherished  by  him, 
from  bis  earliest  years,  in  fondest  prospect — though  long  bu- 
sied, alas,  with  very  different,  untoward  cares.  In  a. passage, 
of  great  beauty,  the  circumstances  are  thus  presented,  in  which 
the  death  of  the  Sabbath  bard  was  first  announced  to  our 
avthor. 

*  On  a  most  clear  and  noiseless  Sabbath  night 

I  heard  that  thou  wert  gone,  frpm  the  soft  voice 

Of  one  who  knew  thee  not,  but  deeply  loved 

Thy  spirit  meekly  shining  iu  thy  song. 

At  such  an  hour  the  death  of  one  like  thee 

Gave  no  rude  shock,  nor  by  a  sudden  grief 

Destroy'd  the  visions  from  the  starry  sky 

Then  setding  in  my  soul.     The  moonlight  slept 

With  a  diviner  sadness  on  the  air ; 

The  tender  dimness  of  the  night  appeared 

Darkening  to  deeper  sorrow,  and  the  voice 

Of  the  far  torrent  from  the  silent  hills 

FlowM,  as  I  lislenM,  like  a  funeral  strain 

Breathed  by  some  mournful  solitary  thing. 

Yet  nature  in  hef  pensivencss  still  wore 

A  blissful  smile,  as  if  she  sympathised 

With  those  who  griev'd  that  her  own  Bard  was  dead. 

And  yet  was  happy;  that  his  spirit  dwelt 

At'Iast  within  hei  holiest  sanctuary     . 

Mid  long-expecting  angels.' 

Some  lines  of  much  tenderness  succeed,  but  participating 
too  strongly  of  that  useless  extravagance  at  which  we  have  al- 
ready hinted.-— After  an  excellent  passage  on  the  happy  combi- 
nation of  poetical  genius  and  Christian  piety,  the  author  pro- 
ceeds to  notice  the  higher  merits  of  Mr.  Griihanne's  poetry, 
principally  in  reference"  to  the  *^  Sabbath;"  although  with 
much  less  fulness  and  discrimination  than  vve  could  have  de- 
sired. Few,  perhaps,  are  more  intimately  acquainted  than 
ourselves  with  this  popqiar  poem,  aqd  none  more  firmly  con- 
scious of  the  power  of  Heaven  to  employ  even,  apparently, 
the  most  indifferent  or  indirect  means  for  the  conversion  of 
human  beings >  yet  we  own  we  should  have  hesitated,  without 
decisive  eviaence,  to  have  pronounced  the  **  Sabbath"  .to  have 
been  the  instrument  of  effecting  on  ^  full  many  a  wanderer/ 
this  mightiest  and  most  joyful  change.  Much  aud  various 
good,  however,  it  unquestionably  may.  have  done,  and  much 
more,  we  trust,  it  will  do.    No  pious  man  can  read  it  without 
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feeling  its  sentinaeats  accord  .^.i(h  the  kindest  aad  most  virtU'^ 
ous  emotions  of.bi^  soul,  ^qq  no  Qtrier,  we  conceive,  can  enter 
into  its  spirit,  or  know  iu^gic^nuine  value* 

The  foliowinff  pleaferin;^  deliiicMiOn  is  entirely  relieved  from 
the  censure  we  have  before  insinuilted.  It  is  heedless  to  remark 
how  forcibly  it  mmt  remind  every  reader  of  the  characteristic 
compositions  of  the  lamented  pd^  himself,  whose  worth  it  so 
tenderly  commemorate^.  liideed  the  whote  perforpnance  is 
written  very  muth  in  his  peculiair  manner. 

*  While  lonely  ira^deritg^  o*cr  the  bills  and  daks 
Of  my  dear  native  coantiyy  with  such  love 

As  they  may  guess,  who*,  firom  their  father's  home 

Scjouming  long  and  far,  fall  down  and  kiss 

The  ^ass  and  lewers  of  Scotland,  in  I  gdi 

Not  doubting  a  warm  welcome  from  ^e  eyes 

Of  wom^n,  man,  and  chjldj  into  a  cot , 

Upon  a  green  bilil-9ide|^  and  alnnosi  touch'd 

fiy  it9  own  nameless  stream^  that  bathes,  the  roots 

Of  the  old  ash  tree  swinging  o'er  die  roof. 

Most  pleasant)  GrahameT  unto  thine  eye  and  heart 

Such  humble  home !    There  often  l^ast  thou  sat 

*  Mid  the  glad  family  listening  to-  thy  voice 
So  silentlyy  the  ea|^  might  then  have  caught» 
Without,  the  rustle  pF  the  falling  leaf* 
And  who  so  sweetly  ever  sang'as  thouy 
The  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  poor  man's  lifel 
Not  fancifully  drawn,  that  one  n^ight  weep. 
Or  smile,  he  knew  not  why,  but  with  the  huei 
Of  truth  all  bnghdy  glistening,  to  the  heart 
Cheeriney  as  earth's  soft  verdure  .to  the  eye. 
Yet  stilland  mournful  as  the  evening,!  ight* 
More  powerful  in  the  sanctity  of  deaths 
There  reigns  thy  spirit  over  those  it  Ipved ! 
Some  chosen  books  by  pious  men  comppsedt 
Kept  from  the  dust,  in  every  cottage  lie 
Through  the  wild  loneliness  of  Scotia's  vales, 
Beside"^  the  Bible,  by  whose  well-known  truths 
All  human  thoughts  are  by  the  peasant  tried* 

0  blessed  privilege  of  Nature's  Bard  !   . 
To  cheer  the  house  of  virtuous  poverty,. 
With  gle^s  of  Ifght  more  beaut^  than  oft 
Play  o'er  the  splendour^  of  the  palace  wall. 
Methinks  I  see  a  fair  and  lovely  child 
Sitdng  composed  upon  his  mother's  knee. 
And  readiiig  with  a  low  and  lisphig  voice 
Some  passage  from  the  SMath^  while  the  teafs 
Stand  in  his  Hctle  eyes  so  softly  blue. 
Till  quite  ^I'eitome  with  pity,  his  white  arms 
He  twines  abound  her  neck,  and  hides  his  sighs 

Vox,  VlIL  H 
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Most  infantine,  within  her  ^ladden'd  breatt» 
Like  a  sweet  lamb,  half  sportive,  half  afraid» 
Nestling  one  moment  'neadi  its  bleating  dam* 
And  now  the  happy  niotber  kisses  oft 
The  tender-hearted  child,  lays  down  the  bookt 
And  asks  him  if  he  doth  remember  itill 
The  stranger  who  once  gave  him>  long  ago» 
A  parting  kiss,  and  blest  his  laughing  eye! 
His  sobs  speak  fond  remembrance,  and  he  weeps 
To  think  so  kind  and  good  a  man  should  die* 
Tho'  dead  on  earth,  yet  he  from  heav'n  looks  down 
On  tbee>'  sweet  childl  and  others  pure^Uke  theeP 

Some  lines  occur  in  an.  extended  illustration  of  this  last 
most  soothing  sentiment,  which  we  confess  we  cannot  distinctly 
understand:  wejiiereforeomit  them.    He  goes  on: 

*  A  holy  creed 
It  is^  and  most  delightfiu  unto  all 
Who  feel  how  dee{^  human  sympathies 
Biend  with  our  hopes  of  heaven,  which  holds  that  death 
Divideth  not>  as  t>y  a  roaring  sea, 
Departed  spirits  from  this  lower  sphere.  .^ 

How  could  the  virtuous  even  in  heaven  be  blest, 
Unless  they  saw  the  lovers  and  the  friends 
Whom  soon  they  hope  to  greet!    A  placid  lake 
Between  time  floateth  and  eternity, 
Across  whose  sleeping  waters  murmur  oft 
The  voiced  of  the  immortal  hither  broughti 
Soft  as  the  thought  of  music  in  the  soul* 
Deep,  deep  the  love  we  bear  unto  the  dead! 
Th'  adoring  reverence  that  we  humbly  pay 
To  one  who  is  a  spirit,  still  partakes 
Of  that  a£fectionate  tenderness  we  own^d 
Towards  a  being  once,  perhaps,  as  frail 
And  human  as  ourselves,  and  in  the  shape 
Celestial,  and  angelic  lineaments, 
Shines  a  fair  likeness  of  the  form  and  face 
That  won  in  former  days  our  earthly  love.'    pp.  17—18. 

The  poem  concludes  thus : 

*  I  may  not  think  upon  her  blissful  dreams 
Who  bears  thy  name  on  earth,  and  in  it  feels 
A  Christian  glory  and  a  pious  pride 
Thai  must  illume  the  widow's  lonely  path 
With  never  dying  sunshine.    To  her  soul 
Soft  soand  the  strains  now  flowing  fast  from  mine  \ 
And  in  those  tranquil  hours  when  she  withdraws 
From  loftier  consolations,  may  the  tears, — 
For  tears  will  fall,  most  idle  though  they  i 
Now  shed  by  me»  to  her  but  little  knowsy 
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Yield  qomfort  to  her,  as  a  certain  pledge 
Tbat  maoy  a  one,  though  silent  and  UDseeDi 
Thinks  of  her  and  the  children  at  her  knee. 
Blest  for  the  father's  and  the  husband's  sake.' 

The  author  might  so  easily  have  corrected  the  following 
grammatical  inaccuracy,  hy  individualizing  the  representation, 
that  we  are  surprised  he  should  have  permitted  it  to  escape 
him :  • 

<  How  well  he  taught  them,  many  a  one  will  feel 

Unto  their  dying  day;  and  when  they  lie*  &c.  &c» .  pp.  6— -7. 

A  few  sentences  are  so  involved  that  their  meaning  ig  ob-* 
scure,  or  unintelligible,  or  ambiffuous-r— tbe  amjtiiguity  is  gene- 
rally occasioned,  perhaps,  by  defective  punctuation*  The 
motto  b  low  and  hackneyed.  We  overlook,  however^  everv 
trivial  default,  and  hope  that  die  unknown  amiable  writer  wifl 

be  lio  stranger  in  our  courts. 

^■^— ■    III  I  I       I  I      I  ■—  II    ..I  .ii.« ^ 

Art*  XI*  Beviewet^s  reviewed :  including  an  Enquiry  into  the  moral  and 
intellectual  effects  of  Habits  of  Criticism^  and  their  Influence  on  the  ge- 
neral Interests  of  Literature.  To  which  is  subjoined  a  brief  History  of 
the  Periodic?!  Reviews  published  in  England  and  Scotland.  By  John 
Charles  O'Reid,  Esq.  8vo.  pp.  75.  Pnce  Ss.  6d.  Bartlett,  Oxford. 
Conder.     18ll. 

TN  the  third  dialogue  De  Natura  Deorum,  Cotta,  the  Epicu- 
rean, makes  a  very  eloquent  discpurse  on  the  pernicioiis  ef- 
fects of  human  reason.  While  this  noble  faculty,  he  affirms, 
is  of  advantage  to  but  a  few  individuals,  it  is  most  injurious  to 
the  multitude.  It  is  accessary  to  the  greatest  crimes  both  pub- 
lic and  private;  and  if  the  gods  had  contrived  the  hurt  of  man, 
they  could  not  have  bestowed  upon  him  a  more  pestilent  gift; 
since,  without  reason,  the  seeds  of  frauds  injustice,  intempe- 
rance, and  cruelty,  could  never  have  been  brought  to  maturity. 
There  might  be  a  degree  of  indecorum,  in  comparing  the 
faculty  of  reason  to  the  art  of  criticism  :  but  certainly  Cotta's 
discourse  is  nearly  allied  in  the  mode  of  its  argument,  (for 
Cotta  is  said  to  be  eloquent)  to  that  of  J.  C.  O'Reid,  Esquire. 
Like  many  worthy  persons,  in  other  cases,  this  gentleman  has 
taken  but  oiie  view  of  the  subject.  Overlooking,  perhaps  un- 
intentionally, the  benefits  which  the  public  dt^rives  from  peri- 
odical criticism,  he  has  formed  a  dismal  picture  of  the  mis.  • 
chiefs  which  its  perversion  has,  in  some  in&tances,  unhappily 
produced.  His  fears  have  cast  a  mist  over  his  understanding ; 
and  if  his  eloquence  did  justice  to  hiis  desire  of  proclaiming 
the  danger,  he  wo^ld  no  doubt  disturb  the  quiet  of  many  honest 
members  of  ^ciety.. 

In  Mr.  G^Reid's  estimation,  a  critic  is  a  very  contemptible 
being,  who,  by  'habits  of  abstraction  and  minute  attention,'  has 
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the  power  of  judging  of.  works  of  taste  an^  ijiifiginatio^,  by  ccr* 
tain  ideas  of  propriety  ^iid  j^m^ss  t^t  ^xi^i  in  ois  mind.  He 
is  a  literary  anatbmtst  wbp,/*  .a» .^e  rati^er  C4)n?jd?rs  ibhe  mus- 
cular conformation  ana  piropprtipn  of  the  .pactijf/  Is  iri^sensible 
to  the  exquisite  delig'hts  or  tlie  suolime  and  beautiful.  His  art 
simulates  the  love  6f  novelty,  and  promotes  the  superficial 
spirit  of  the  age.  As  it  counteracts  the  proper  and  legitimate 
design  bf  reading,  so»  by  leaving  us  to  estimate  the  meri^  of 
works  by  the  fallible  rules  of  judgennent  rather  than  the  unerring 
impulses  of  febling,  k  prcidUbos  a  callouslt^s  to  natural  and 
sample  beauties,  iind,tio  crbwti  the  wfaole^  by  refining  our  per- 
ception of.  theridictilous^  nqurisbea  a  sarcastic  humour,  rtfor 
is  it  less  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  literary  republic  at 
large.  Criticism,  as  managed  at  present|  tends  to  d^rade  even 
its  more  eminent  members ;  and  instead  of  making  science  a^ 
literature  a  labour,  transformis  them  into  limusQiiient  and  re- 
laxation. While  it  wounds  the  sensibility  of  some  attlbors,  fot^ 
tffies  others  in  their  absurditi^,  and  produces  a  genersil  medi^ 
ocrity  in  every  depArtaietit  of  jiolite  rej^rninor  ;^  U  foineni;^  4 
party  spkit,disc6orages  tx\  imitation  of  c;ha^te  and  elegant  mo- 
dels, and  diffuses  a  if)ippant,  gros^,  arrogant^  griQn,ip^  style  pf 
composition.— Such  is  a  brief  abstract  of  so  tqucb  of  v)is  p^9- 
phletas  treats  of  the  influence  of  criticism  on  the  character  of 
the  age,  nlora),  intellectual  and  literary.  As  the  remaining, 
part  of  it  consists  of  reports  of  dubious  authority,  and  remarks^ 
on  such  journals  as  do  not  fall  within  our  jurisdiction,  we  must 
be  excused  any  farther  notice  of  it. 

From  the  foregoing  abstract,  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  0*Reid 
has  treated  his  subject  in  a  very  partial  manner.  Indeed  be 
does  n(>t  appear  to  have  found  out  much  for  hiipself ;  but  be- 
ing a  good  deal  iii  the  company  of  persons  who,  jmrt^y  to  dis- 
play their  information,  partly  to  vent  their  spleen,  and  partly 
to  disclose  imaginary  evils,  declaim  with  no  small  degree  of  ve- 
hemence, on  the  partiality,  injustice,  severity,  ignorance,  dull- 
ness, and  malignity  oIF  critics,  his  imagination  became  beated, 
and  in  this  state  of  ebullition  he  w^ote  this  pamphlet  ^  to 
awaken  the  attention  of  the  |>arent,  of  the  man  of  taste,  and  of, 
all  who  feel  for  the  interests  of  literature,*  to  '  t^e  fearful  as- 
cendency' and  *  terrific  importance*  of  review^; 

We  might,  in  our  turn,  take  an  opposite  vi^w  of  the  subjet^ 
to  that  of  Mr.  O'Reid,; — and  make  out  a  tolerably  plausible  case 
in  favour  of  our  own  profession.  We  might  say,  that  we  fol- 
low, in  this  department  of  writing,  tbe.example  of  the  aoci^ts^ 
who,  from  Aristotle,  the  faithet  of  criticism,  down  to  Longiiius, 
inade  it  tbeir  business  to  expose  the  defectfir  as  well  as  point  out 
the  beauties  of  authors  :  that  we  have  very  nkicb  improved  ojn' 
the  practic<^  of  the  ancients  ;  since  we  iticlude  inovr  jottttial^ 
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besides  a. character  of  new  worksi  specimens  and  abstracts^  as 
weil  as  general  reasonings  on  the  different  branches  of  science 
and  literature:  that  thus  we  bring  into  use  the  materials  that 
would  otherwise  be  lost  in  the  mass  of  books  daily  issuing  from 
'  the  press,  convey  information  throughout  the  republic  of  let* 
ters,  and  keep  up  an  advantageous  intercourse  among  its  most 
distant  members ;  and  that,  hy  an  eaay  and  not  very  expensive 
means,  we  promote  a  spirit  of  inquiiy  in  all  classes  of  the  com* 
munity,  renne  the  public  taste,  and  impart  useful  instruction 
and  innocent  entertainment  to  an  immense  multitude,  who 
would  neither  be  instructed  nor  entertained,  were  it  f)ot  tpr  our 
friendly  assistance.  But  without  enlarging  on  these  topies> 
which  certainly  ought  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  to  judge 
impartially  of  tbeenects  of  periodical  criticism,  we  shali  Cp^-* 
tent  ourselves,  at  present,  with  a  brief  ezaminatioa  of  tfaye  jpi^is* 
cbiefis  of  which  Mr.  O^Reid  describes  it  as  the  fruitful  pa* 
rent. 

In  some  cases  our  author  has  mistaken  matter  of  fact,  and 
reasons  from  his  misapprehensipQs  to  the  malignant  influence 
of  reviews*  The  shallowness  of  the  present  age,  ppoiifMed 
with  fonoer  times,  is  a  pure  conceit. 

'  Jamque  caput  qoassaoi  grandis  auspirat  ara^r 

<  Crebrius  incaisuin  magoum  ceddiMe  laborent, 
^  £t  cum  tempera  tempbribus  praesentia  confert 

<  Prasteritis,  laudat.for^uoaa  saepe  parentis.'* 

* 

So  saysLocretins ;  although  few  persons,  we  apprehend,  wilt 
believe  that  the  fields  of  Italy  were  more  fruitful  in  the  days  of 
Bomulus  than  in  those  6f  the  poet  Nor  will  Mr.  0*Reid,  who 
seems  tolnive  caught  the  infection  from  these  venerable  repub^ 
Jiean  farmers,  gain  more  credit,  among  thinking  men^  to  his 
complaints  aboif  t  the  mediocrity  and  shallowness  of  bis  con* 
temporaries.  We  are  not  to  imagine  that  the  shopkeepers  in 
Bacon^s  time  tniastered  the  circle  of  the  sciences,^— or  that  the 
merchants*  clerks  in  Locke's  age  were  qualified  to  compose  trea- 
tises on  the  origin  of  human  knowledge.  Deep  and  original 
thinkers,  scholars  of  various  and  profound  erudition,  have  been 
rare,  in  every  age.  The  stream  of  knowledjge,  indeed,  flows 
over  a  larger  surface,  than  at  any  former  period,  but  it  is  equally 
deep  near  the  centre.  It  is  needless  to  mention  names ;  but 
nset^bysicians  Sourish  in  our  age,  wiiom  our  posterity  wiM 
rank  with  Locke  and  Berkeley,  mathematicians  «hat  they  will 
class  with  Newton,  scholars  with  Bently,  and  poets  With  Dry* 
den  and  Pope.  But  were  it  true,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
genend  diffusion  of  knowledge,  science  and  literature  hA*re  ae^ 
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quired  a  light  and  superficial  ch&racter^  arrd  that  criticism  hav- 
ing mtiJtipTied  and  widened  the  channels  of' information,  has 
in  a  manner  emptied  the  main  currents,  it  may  admit  of  a 
doiibt  whether,  even  on  that  account,  it  merits  the'^tuperatioti 
of  our  author.  'Whatever  benefits  man  derives  from  science, 
and  litierature,  it  is  certainly  far  better  that  'these  benefits 
should,  in  an  inferior  degree,  be  common  to  several  millions 
of  thinking  beings^  than  be  enjoyed  in  their  utmost  extent  by 
a  very  small  number  of  individuals.  The  general-diffusion  of 
taste  and  information  multiplies  the  points  at  which  the  menri-i 
bers  of  the  connjnunity  can  meet  each  other,  while  it'prodigi- 
ously  increases  the  pleasures  of  the  man  of  more  refined  sensi- 
bility and  larger  knowledge,  by  enabling- him  to  find^dmeof 
that  satisfaction  in  every  company,. that  otherwise  he  could  only 
have  fou  nd  in  solitude.  The  shallowness,  however  j  of  our  cpn'- 
temporaries  is  only  apparent.  Persons;  who,  had  they  lived  in 
former  times,  would  have  read  little  or  notbine,  who  would  have 
been  total  strangers  to  literary  pleasures,  ana  neVer'm^def*  in- 
tellectual objects  the  topics  of  their  conversationj  nOwreada 
good  deal,  often  substitute  the  pleasures  of  fahcy  and  intellect 
lor  those  of  the  senses,  and  venture  observations  on  critical 
and  scientific  matters.  Now,  it  is  an  absurd  way  of  reasoning  to 
conclude,  that  the  age  is  gross  and  superficial,  because  persons 
of  this  description  .of tea  betray  their  ignorance  and  want  of 
taste.  . 

Our  author  seems  also  to'  be  mistaken,  in  representing  men 
of  genius  and  learning  as  sinking,  into  insignificance '  and  cdh- 
tempt. .  It  will  be  found,  .we  believe,;  on  the  contrary^  that 
there. never  wa^  a  time  when  merit  of  alt  kinds  wias  so  generally 
patronized^  and  so  liberally  rewarded;  whea  literaryi  nen  en- 
joyed an  equal  degree  of  influence  and  famey  or  lived' in  so: 
much  affluence.  .Although  they,  make  an  equal  deman^  on 
our  money  and  our  admiration^  and  expose  the  productions  of 
their  genius  and  intellect,  like  other  €bmmoditie8,'to  the'  high- 
est bidder,  they  retain  both  their  credit*  and  their  authority 
with  tbe  public  The  fondest  of  Mr.  Scott's  admirers  will  not/ 
place  bim  on  al^vel  with  Milton, — and  yet  it  may  be  affirmed, 
that,,  notwithstanding  tlie  violence  of  party  spirit,  the  liberties: 
of  critics^  and  the  gross  and  glaring  defects  of  this  fascinatttig 
poet,  he  is  far  more  generally  the  dbject  of  admiration  than 
Milton  wais to  his  contemporariesii  Noir has. periodical  criticims- 
coujtributed  a  little  to  this  effeot  .By.  ificveasing  tbe  number  of 
readers,  it  has  incre^^ed  the  demand  for  works  of  taste  and- 
imagination;  and  by. affosdiog  early  and  extensive  notice  of 
tbe  issue  of  such  works  from  die-  press^  procures  ifor.  tbem  a; 
rapid  ciroukuion.  .  ^  •  - 
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As  ouc  autbof t  ia  his  indiscriminate  condemnation  of  re- 
views bas  mistaken,  dnatters  of  fact ;  so,  it  seems  to  us,  tiiat  som^ 
of  his  speicolative  principles,  if  not  perfectly  erroneous  are  at 
least  liable  to  strong  objections.  According  to  Mr.  O^Reid, 
taste  is  a  aease,  a  feeling,  whose  exercise'  is  inconsistent'  with 
habits  of  miiiute  atteDtion,  and  which  must  therefore  become 
callous,  aiid.  obtuse  as  at  is  brought  into  play.  It  is,  how^* 
ever,  father  difficult  to  bblieve,.  that  the  delicacy  of  taste  that 
soqoe  persons. discover  in  works  of  genius  and  fancy,  is  blind 
and  undiscriminatiDg,  or  that  those  who  are  most  alive  to  the 
pleasures  of  .imagination,  are  accustomed  to  view  things  in  the 
gross,  without:  perceiving  the  minuter  shades  of  beauty  and 
deformity ».  *  It  is  acls'^owledg^d,^  says  Mr.  Hume,  *  to  oe  the 
perfection  of  every  sense  or  faculty,  to  perceive,  with  exact- 
ness its  most  minjLite  objects,  and  allow  nothing  to  escape  its 
notice  and  robservation»  The  smaller  the  objects  are  that  be* 
come^sens^ible  to  the  eye,  the  finer  is  that  organ,  and  the 
more  elaborate  its  make  and  composition.  A  good  palate  is 
not  to  be  tried  by  strong  .flavours ;  but  by  a  mixture  of  small 
ingredients,  where  we  are  still  sensible  of  each  part,  notwith- 
standing its  minuteness  and  its  confusion  with  the  rest.  In  like 
manner  a  quick  and  acute  perception  of  beauty  must  be  the 
perfection  of  our  mental  taste ;  nor  can  a  man  be  satisfied 
with  himself  while  he  suspects,  that  any  excellence  or  blemish 
in  a  discourse  has  passed  him  unobserved.'*  A  refined  taste, 
therefore,  involves,  in  its  exercise,  a  minute  observation  of  the 
finest  shades  and  most  delicate  touches ;  and  since  in  all 
works  of  genius  and  merit,  beauty  and  excellence  are  predomi* 
nant,  though  alive  to  all  defects,  it  will  lose  the  uneasiness  they 
may  create,  in  the  stronger  and  more  grateful  emotions  of  plea-- 
sure  and  delight. 

Nor  will  a  man  of  refined  and  delicate  taste,  proceed  by  in« 
stinct,  or  dispense  with  general  principles,  in  forming  an  esti« 
mate  ol  the  beauty  or  deformity,  of  works  of  genius  and  imagi- 
nation. He  will  not  judge  of  their  excellence  by  the  degree 
of  pleasure  they  may  afford  him,  or  the  stimulus  they  may  give 
to  his  sensibility  ;  since  the  degree  of  pleasure  he  derives  from, 
the  bame  work,  varies  at  different  times,  and  he  has  probably 
been .  more  deeply  affected  with  a  vulgar  tale,  or  a  common 
ballad,,  than  witn  the  story  of  the  ^neid  or  an  ode  of  Horace. 
'  In  the  morning  of  our  days,'  it  is  beautifully  observed  by  Mr« 
Burke,  ^  when  the  senses  are  unworn  and  tender,  when  the 

*  whole  man  is  awake  in  ever}*  part,  and  the  gloss  of  novelty 

*  fresh  upon  all  the  objects  that  surround  us,  how  lively  at  that- 

*  time  are  our  sensations ;  but  how  false  and  inaccurate  the ' 

■  ■  ■    ■         ■  '1  ■        I  III   I      ■!        I 

*  Essays  and  Treatises  on  several  tubjects.  Vol  I.  p.  208.  '  • 
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^  judginenttb  we  fcurm  of  things*  I  despair  of  ever  f^ceiving 
^  the  same  degree  of  pleasure  from  the  most  excellent  per^ 
*  fonsances  of  genius  which  I  have  felt,  at  that  age^frntii  pieces 
^  tbilt  tny  present  judgment  regards  as  trifling  aod  contendpti-' 
'  ble/*  As  the  works  of  genius,  of  whatever  description  ^aiiiA 
*  at  a  certain  effect,  it  is  seldom  we  can  be  in  such  a  sitfiation 
aa  tbitt  all  the  circumstances  will  concur  to  produce  it*  To 
estimate  their  value  or  receive  delight  from  thehi^  it  is 
rteceiteary  to  exercise  our  judgment,  and  to  have  recounse  to  the 
pHnoipies  of  ideal  escellence,  that  we  may  have  derived  frotn 
obtervatioii  or  comparison.  Without  a  large  share  of  judgement 
and  observation,  no  man  has  ever  enjoyed  the  riiore  tranquil 
and  retired  delights,  that  a  well  written  tragedy  6r  a  fine  ora^ 
tio»  imparts. 

So  far  is  it  from  being  correct,  that  exercise  wears  off  the  deli* 
caey  of  taste,  and  blunts  the  perception  of  beauty,  that  the  very 
reverse  of  the  proposition  holds  true.  Few  of  our  readers,  but 
remember  the  beautiful  and  natural  description  that  Cowper 
has  given  of  the  progress  of  bis  taste,  and  of  the  gradual  im- 
provement of  those  powers  that  make  us  susceptible  of  the 
more  polished  and  unobtrusive  pleasures  of  fancy  and  genius. 
It  is  exercise  that  makes  such  an  imniense  difference  between 
persons  of  dqual  natural  sensibility,  and  enables  those  who  ar^ 
by  no  means  remarkable  for  viva;city  of  feeliiig,  not  only  to 
judge  with  greater  facility  and  certainty  of  works  of  genius,  but 
to  derive  a  more  exquisite  and  durable  pleasure  from  them. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  but  be  of  opinion,  tnat,  sis  criticism  pro* 
motes  habits  of  attention,  makes  the  mind  familiar  with  the  ge** 
neral  principles  of  beauty  and  deformity  in  productions  of  art, 
and  brings  the  taste  itself  into  exercise,  it  is  favourable  to  the 
progress  of  that  faculty,  as  well  as  increases  the  relish  for  lite- 
rary and  intellectual  enjoyments. 

Having  got  rid  of  these  charges,  which  Mr.  O'Reid,  Arom 
mistakenly  assumed  facts  or  erroneous  principli^  has  brought 
against  periodical  criticism,  we  shall  soon  dispatch  those  that 
are  common  to  it  with  other  kinds  of  writing,  or  to  which  it  is 
particularly  liable. 

The  passion  for  novelty  isboro  with  us;  and  in  proportion 
m  it  is  gratified,  a  fresh  impulse  is  given  to  the  faculties,  and 
their  exereiseis  rendered  delightful  instead  of  laborio<}$.  It  does 
not  appear  that  this  passion  is  stronger  now  than  in  former  times. 
The  Athenians,  ana  those  who  frequented  that  renowned  seat 
of  learning,  spent  their  time  in  little  else,  than  either  to  tell  'or' 
bear  some  new  thinpi;'.     Even  if  it  were  a  fault  to  minis^ter  to' 
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minister  to  sticb  a  passion,  every  n^w  publication  is  in  a  degree 
guilty,  as  well  a^  reviews. 

Cicero  and  Pliny  have  taught  us  to  consider  literature  as  an 
elegant  amusement.  Now  amusement  is  in  its  own  nature 
light  and  airy.  The  thing  is,  not  to  have  books  that  are  too 
grave  to  amuse  the  mind,  but  of  such  a  quality  as  that,  along 
with  amusement,  they  shall  convey  instruction,  insinuate  the 
principles  of  true  wisdom,  and  awaken  the  better  feelings  of 
the  heart.  Men  in  general  read  for  the  mere  purpose  of  re-* 
laxat^ion ;  and  as  reviews,  tpr  the  most  part,  contain  oiore  sound 
principles  and  salutary  instruction  than  any  other  works  that 
are  equally  entertaininp: ;  instead  of  perverting  the  design  of 
reading,  or  giving  a  light  and  fantastic  air  to  science  and  litera- 
ture, they  most  effectually  promote  the  grand  design  of 
learning. 

The  factions  and  parties  which  it  is  said  reviews  engender, 
are  equally  fomented  by  periodical  essays  and  dictionaries  of 
science  ;  as  neither  of  them  can  be  advantageously  carried  on 
by  individuals,  and  every  combination  will  applaud  its  own  pro- 
ductions and  labour  to  bring  them  into  circulation.  Nor  have 
reviews,  any  greater  tendency  than  other  publications,  such 
as  essays,  biography,  letters,  or  literary  history,  to  wound  the 
sensibility  of  genius,  of  fortify  it  in  its  perversities,  to  suppress 
the  aspirations  of  talent,  or  encourage  a  dull  mediocrity.  That 
very  serious  abuses  do  occasionally  disgmce  some  even  of  our 
most  popular  journals  of  criticism,  no  friend  to  truth  or  virtue 
will  deny;  but  injustice,  impiety,  and  malignity,  may  be  un- 
fortunately conveyed  in  any  vehicle, — as  the  ass  maybe  found 
in  the  lion's  skin. 

Although  we  have  such  a  high  opinion  of  Mr.  0*Reid*s  ho- 
nesty and  simplicity  as  to  be  unable  to  question  whether  he  be- 
lieves in  the  reality  of  his  own  doctrines  or  in  the  existence 
of  the  mischiefs  on  which  he  animadverts,  we  fin<J  it  im- 
possible to  reconcile  his  doctrines  with  his  practice.  Cri- 
ticism, he  lays  it  down,  degenerates  while  exposing  the  ble- 
mishes of  literary  works ; — ^and  yet  after  the  example  of  those 
insects  who  make  their  repasts  on  the  largrer  animals,  he  has 
taken  care  to  fasten  only  upon  sores.  The  occupation  of  a 
critic,  he  maintains,  is  very  injurious  both  to  the  critic  and  the 
public.     He  has  not  scrupled,  however,  to  set  himself  down  to 

{^ass  sentence  on  at  least  several  hundred  closely,  printed  vo- 
liines.  Perhaps  he  has  great  confidence  in  the  vigour  of  his 
constitution,  or  imagines  he  has  done  his  business  in  a  style  so 
superior  to  other  critics,  that  the  public,  in  taking  vengeance 
OQ  them,  will  apare  thqir  assailant.     Simple  man  ! 
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Art.  Xil.  Jt  SebeAm  fowm  Biting  H^r^^i  Commmtarp  tmihe  Piobui 
by  Lindley  Murray^  Author  of  an  English  Grsuxunar,  &c.  12ino.  pp. 
34rl«  Price  5s.    LoogiB^  and  Co.  ^81^. 

^pMERE  are  not  many  books  of  a  devotional  natiire  tbat  we  are  accut* 
'     tonied  to  reacTwHk  so  mqcb  plc^at^r^  as  Bishop  Home's  CoQunentaiy 
oa  tb^  Psabps*    Jt  gives,  io  general,  the  true  scope  and  meaning  of  each 
of  t^se  divioe  poems ;  and  though  sometimes  our  iudgement  does  not  ac- 
quiesce in  the  applications  that  are  made  of  particular  parts  to  evangelical 
subjects^  yet  they  discover  so  much  sweetness  of  spirit,  so  much  ingenuity 
a^d  beauty*  that  we  cannot  but  be  pleased.    There  is  no  display  of  learn* 
ing  in  the  Commentary ;  not  because  Dr.  Home  was  himself  unlearned, 
hot  because  he  chose  to  impart  to  his  readers  the  fruit  of  learning,  without 
noise  or  ostentation.     Here  likewise  we  have  the  spirit,  as  well  u  ^e 
meaning,  of  the  Psalms.    During  the  composition,  the  author  seems  to 
have  b^n  entirely  under  the  donunioD  of  devout  und  benevolent  feeling; 
and  his  commentarv,.  while  it  affords  us  the  justest  and  most  aiiectiag  viev* 
of  God,— of  providence, — ^the  condition  of  roan,-^-and  the  nature  and 
means  ^  lecunng  tme  happiness^— cannot  fail  to  awaken  devout  and  bene* 
vplent  aentinients  in  the  reader,  to  make  him  gratefiil  and  submissive  to 
God,  moderate  in  the  use  of  present  things,  desirous  of  better  in  the  bea- 
v^nly  country,  and  alive  to  the  interests  of  his  neifirhbours,  as  well  as  to  his 
o^n.    This  commentary,  we  may  add,  is  remarkable  for  its  language,  al« 
ways  beautiful,  often  touching,  and  sometimes  higlily  doquent.   - 

Mr.  Murray,  to  whom  the  youth  of  Great  Britain  are  already  to  iargelv 
indebted,  was  induced,  from  the  pleasure  and  profit  he  derived  hunsefi 
from  the  Commentary,  to  think  that  a  selection  of  such  psalms^  with  the 
comment,  as  contained  the  greatest  variety  of  interestiog  aod  inatructive 
matter,  might  be  acceptable  to  those  who  have  neither  mo^ey  to  procure, 
nor  patience  to  read,  two  large  octavo  volumes.  In  determining  which  of 
tbe  pffatms  are  of  this  description,  there  will  oq  doubt  be  great  diversity  of 
judgment.  The  present  selecdon,  however,  merits  the  warmest  approba- 
tion ;  and  it  cannot  be  too  earnestly  recommended  to  parents,  to  put  it  into 
the  hands  of  such  of  their  children  as  begin  to  distinguish  between  good 
and  evil.    A  better  present  can  scarcely  be  made  to  a  youth. 


Art«  Xlll.    Poemtf  by  Lieut.  Charlea  Gray,  of  the  Royal  Marines* 
12ino.  pp.  155.  Cupar,  Tullis. — London,  Veriion  and  Co. 

'jTHESE  Poenis  aie  of  a  desultory,  and  frequently  of  a  very  imiiiteresting 
cast ;  and  with  a  very  moderate  portion  of  the  higher  qualitijes  <» 
poetry,  display  considerable  facUky  with  occasion^  yfiH^'V^,  of  versiiica^ 
tfon ;  authors  too  often  confound  these  attributes  together,  and  reviewers 
are  too  often  called  upon  to  discriminate  between  them.  Most  of  these 
compotitioos  have  a  mixture  of  the  Scottish  dialect,  and  there  is  something 
so  simply  yet  c^ptivatingly  sweet  and  expressive  in  the  poetic  Iftognage  ^ 
bur  northern  countrymen,  that  it  often  gi^es  interest  to  what  is  iotrinsicdly 
indifferent;  it  caUt  the  glamour  over  us,  and  we  are  compelled  to  call  up 
more  than  usual  self-possesfiton  before  we  can  reverse  the  cbarai.  HVe 
quote  one  stanza  as  a  fair  speciment  of  Mr«  Gay's  poweiMb     - 
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^  A  loom  pouch  ao'  a  raggtt  coat^ 
la  unco  aft  the  Poet^a  lot. 
An*  miaeries  in  atore ; 
But  yet  they  Ve  pleaanre:!  hefe  belowi 
Ad'  joys  the  Miaer  ileVr  can  koow^ 

Wi'  a'  hiB  yellow  ore ; 
The  Poet  caats  hU  rorin'  een, 

Owre  Nature's  broad  ex]>an3e ; 
Admires  Ilk  rade,  ilk  lovely  scene^ 
Wi*  mooy  a  raptured  glance ; 
Flowers  sprrog^o'y  birds  singing 
The  mountains,  yalea,  and  tre^» 
The  ocean,  in  motion. 
His  roamin^  fancy  please.'—* 

We  wish  we  coofd  add  that  these  poetical  effusions  were  uniformly  un* 
afcjectionable'  in  point  of  sentiment. 

Alt,  SJIV.'  The  Evils  of  Persecution^  and  the  Advantages  of  the  British 
ConttirHiidm  ;  st  Sermon,  occasioned  by  the  Death  of  Mr.  X  S.  Charrier. 
By  John  Griffin>  8vo.  pp.  62.     WiUianis.   1811. 

||Lff  A..  Charrier,  whosle  death  gave  occasion  to  this  sermon,  was  a  French 
protestant.     The  fate  of  war  had,  more  than  once,  broiigbt  him  to  this 
country.     In  1764  he  migrated  from  France,  to  avoid  the  persecution  to 
which  the  protestants  at  thai  time  were  exposed.     After  his  settlement  in 
England,  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Romaine  was  instrumental  to  his  conver- 
sion.    In  process  of  time  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Portsmouth,  and  b^« 
Came  a  member  of  the  religious  community  now  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Griffin.     His  death  nearly  coinciding  with  the  rejection  of  Lord  Sid- 
mouth^s  famous  bill,  Mr.  G.  embraced  the  opportunity  to  expatiate  on  the 
cruelty,  absurdfty,  injustice,  and  impolicy,  ot  persecution, — and  the  ten- 
dency of  religious  liberty,  to  promote  individual  happiness  and  the  progress 
of  religion,  to  make  our  country  tlfe  asylum  of  the  persecuted,  an  example 
to  Other  nations,  and  secure  from  conquest  and  slavery.     On  these  points 
Mr.  Grxfiin  discovers  good  sense  and  ardent  piety.-  The  sermon  is  aoi-^ 
mated ;  and  many  persons  may  peruse  it  with  advantage. 

Art.  XV.  A  Letter  to  a  General  Officer^  on  the  Recruiting  Service ;  f  which 
is  added,  another  on  the  establishment  of  Rifle  Corps  in  the  British 
Army.  Bv  Cd.  F.  P.  Robinson,  inspecting  field  officer  of  the  London 
recmitiag  district.    4<co.pp.  ^.     Price  28.    Egerton,  1811. 

'J'HIS  pamphlet  b  the  production  of  a  sensible  and  well  informed  oaan, 
and  contains  a  variety  of  not  merely  useful  but    highly  important 
luggestidns  for  the  benefit  of  the  service.     The  necesaity  of  immediate 
rS)rm  in  the  recnuting  department— a  reform  to  be  carried  much  farther 
than  Col.  R.  has  proposed— will  be  evident  from  the  fact,  that  dcicrtjoa 
has  become  so  much  a  system,  from  the  temputioa  of  high  bououcs,  that 
*  at  least  one  half  of  the  recruits  passed  in  the  London  diatrict  are  deserters. 
Of  the  ii^ury  done  to  public  morals  by  standing  armies,  and  by  ^^Z*^^*^** 
»ity  of  sopplying  the  enormous  expenditure  of  men  occasioned  by  our 
fordgn  campaigns,  the  Colonel  furnishes  us  with  a  terrible  illustration, 
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when  he  obsenresy  appareotly  very  much  as  a  matter  of  course^  and  cer- 
tainly without  any  expretoion  ofdisapprobationy  that  *  though  drunkenness 
is  said  to  be  inseparable  from  the  recruiting  service,  yet  experience  proves 
that  the  sober  men  get  all  the  recruits  ;  the  art  lies  in  the  serjeani  making 
others  drunks  and  only^reiending  to  he  so  himself,* 
■^—^—^-^—^—^^^-^—- — -    -  - ,^^^-^-^— 

Art.  XVI.  Conferences  between  the  Danish  Christian  Missionaries  resident  at 
Tranquebarf  and  the  Heathen  Natives  of  Hindoostan.  Now  first  ren- 
dered into  English  from  the  original  Manuscript)  by  an  Officer  in  the 
Service  of  the  East  India  Company,  12mo.    J.  Johnson  and  Co.  1812. 

TT  is  our  duty  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  guarding  the  public 
aeainst  this  insidious  contrivance  for  the  dinusion  of  infidelity  and  ir- 
religion.  That  an  infidel  should  have  devised  and  executed  this  work  of 
maligpity  and  falsehood,  is  nothing  stl^nge.  How  it  happens  that  die 
name  of  **  J.  Johnson  and  Co."  appears  on  the  title  page  of^  such  a  work» 
we  le^ve  to  the  gentlemen  who  bear  it  to  explain. 
.  In  a  mock  dedication  to  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge, and  the  Bible  Society,  the  *  Editor'  says  that  he  found  these  pre- 
tended *  conferences'  in  MS.  in  the  Danish  language,  at  a  house  in  Tran- 
quebar,  where  one  of  the  English  officers  who  took  possession  of  that  place 
was  quartered,  but  which  had  previously  been  inhabited  by  a  Danish  mis- 
sionary. The  utter  falsehood  of  this  story,  and  the  detestable  purpose  for 
which  it  was  framed,  are  perfectly  evident  in  the  sequel*  The  reader  will 
cagily  guess  the  nature  of  conferences,  fabricated  with  the  palpable  object 
of  burlesquing  and  betraying  Christianity,  under  the  j^retence  of  defending 
it.  The  missionaries  are  of  course  to  announce  their  doctrines  in  the  niiost 
revolting  shape,  and  support  them  with  the  most  inconclusive  and  prepos- 
terous arguments.  The  natives  are  to  suggest  all  the  worn-out  sophistries 
and  cavils  of  infidelity,  to  which  the  missionaries  are  to  find  no  answer, 
but  an  avowal  of  their  own  implicit  faith,  and  a  denunciation  of  endless 
punishment  on  their  antagonists.  The  Qniissionaries  are  to  appear  the  most 
,  absurd,  narrow-minded,  and  angry  bigots,,  that  .could  be  imagined :  the 
natives,  on  the  contrary,  sensible  and  well-behaved.  Nothing  is  to  be 
said-  about  the  bumin?  of  women,  or  the  murder  of  infants ;  about  castes, 
or  tortures,  or  bloody  and  lascivious  rites:  while  the  dissensions  and 
abuses  that  prevail  in  countries  professedly  Christian,  are  to  be  confessed, 
in  the  largest  terms,  without  attempting  to  repiel  the  inference  which  they 
are  designed  to  suggest.  The  language  of  Scripture,  and  the  terms  of 
theology,  are  to  be  used  by  these  imaginary  polemics,  so  as  to  appear  ridi- 
culous. In  short,  every  method  is  to  be  taken  which  tlie  author's  faculties 
could  employ,  of  representing  Christianity  as  an  imposture,  unsuported  by 
evidence,  and  contiadictory  to  reason ;  and  to  impress  this  grand  practical 
lesson,  that  all  religions  are  alike,  and  that  the  greatest  of  all  faults  is  to  be 
zealous  in  favour  of  any.  The  author't,  main  object,  undoubtedly,  is  to 
prevent  tl^e  propagation  of  Christianity  in  the  East:  and  therefore  he  art- 
fully admits  that  it  would  be  attended  with  danger  to  the  British  establish- 
ments, and  asks,  *  What  are  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  when  compared 
to  Christ's  everlasting  one?  and  what  the  authority  of  human  laws  and 
regulations,  if  opposed  by  a  single  word  of  his  blessed  revelation.' 
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On  the  eiiect  of  such  an  unprinci^ed  work^— destitute  as.  it  it  of  all 
those  literary  merits  which  are  sometimes  degraded  by  an  association  with 
impietyi — ^we  can  speculate  without  much  uneasiness.  Every,  person  who 
is  at  ail  acquainted  with  the  subjects  to  which  it  refers,  will  instantly  de- 
tect the  cheat;  and' if  he  possesses  but  an  ordinary  share  of  honesty  and 
ingenuousness,  must  be  shocked  with  its  audacious  misrepresentations.  ,  It 
is  only  for  the  sake  of  the  ignorant,  the  prejudiced,  and  those  whose  vices 
render  Christianity  their  enemy,  that  we  feel  any  concern  in  beholding  false- 
hoods and  absurdities,  which  have  so  oftein  been  exploded  in  the  shape  of 
argument,  revived  in  that  of  irony  and  sneer.  We  have  the  consolation* 
however,  to  reflect,  that  no  man  who  had  the  smallest  hope  of  injuring  the 
Christian  religion  by  fact  and  reasoning,  would  venture  upon  the  ignomini- 
ous attempt  to  discredit  it  by  forgery. 

Art.  XVII.  ji  Cottciie  Manual  of  the  PrincifiU8,and  Duty  of  a  Chrutiaih 
CGfflected  from  the  Scriptures,  and  arranged  under  proper  heads ;  after 
the  manner  of  Gastrell's  Institutes,  with  an  Appendix,  consisting  of 
select,  moral,  and  devotional  Psalms,  to  be  committed  to  memory,  with 
suitable  Prayers  annexed;  by  the  Rev.  John  Maule,  A.  M'.  Rector  of 
Norse  Heatb,  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  Chaplain  of  Greenwich  Hospital, 
24'mo.  pp.  192.     Rivingtons.  1811. 

nPHE  title  of  this  little  volume  is  nearly  a  correct  description  of  its  na- 
ture and  contents.  Though  we  have  not  so  high  a  notion  of  the 
mode  of  religious  instruction  adopted  in  it,  as  Mr.  Maule,  we  think  it  very 
likely,  in  many  cases,  to  be  of  great  service.  We  are  likewise  of  opinion, 
that  the  passages  are  judiciously  selected  and  arranged ;  the  connecting 
particles  that  our  author  has  added,  tending  to  render  the  whole  more  plain 
and  impressive.  The  psalms  and  prayers  appended  are  much  to  the  pur- 
pose. This  Manual,  however,  would  have  been  improved,  had  several 
other  heads  of  Christian  doctrine  been  added, — such  as  the  way  of  ac- 
ceptance with  God,  the  influence  of  the  holy  spirit,  the  general  judgement, 
and  the  future  state  oi  the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 

• r— — — • — -^ — • — * '' ' — 

Art.  XVIII.   Avon^  a  poem,  in  three  parts,  by  the  Rev.  John  Huckell, 
A.  B.  8vo.  pp.  60.    Longman  and  Co.    1811. 

rPHIS  is  a  republication  of  a  poem,  originally  published  in  1758i  It  is 
stated  to  have  been  *  printed  in  quarto,  at  Birmingham,  in  an  elegant 
manner,  by  the  celebrated  Baskerville,'  and  to  have  afterwards  become 
*  exceedingly  scarce.'  We  presume  that  the '  scarcity  must  have  been 
occasioned  either  oy  local  demand,  or  by  the  elegance  of  the  typography : 
for  tlie  poem  itself  is  of  a  very  inferior  order.  It  has  some  good  lines, 
and  a  few  respectable  passages ;  but  as  a  whole  it  is  feeble,  and  monotonous, 
tolerably  musical  in  point  of  versification,  but  with  very  little  substratum  of 
thought. 

— — ^— ■— .—  I'  ii.i  I  mill  I  I  ■■  I  iiii.i  iiwii. 

Art.  XIX.  Pafiers  relating  to  the  action  between  his  Mnjesiys  lioofi  Little 
Belt  of  eighteen  guns,  and  th^  United  States  frigate  President,  of  forty- 
four  guns,     8vo.  pp.  21.     Murray,  1811. 

nPHlS  is  a  seasonable  republication,  in  a  handsome  and  convenient  form, 

of  an  article  which  first  appeared  in  the  Times  newspaper.     It  contains 

the  instrucuons  under  which  Captain  Bingham  sailed ;  his  account  of  the 
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^oii»  the  result  of  an  inquiry  before  d  re|^uiarlf  oortidtttttd  eduit  at 
Halifax  ;  and  the  deposition  on  oath  of  two  wienesiea  who-  were  on  botvd 
the  American  frigate  before  and  during  the  acttoa.  Att  these  doeumenti 
go  to  establish  die  fact*  that  Ck^nimodpre  Rodgem  fired  first,  and  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Bridsh  commander  in- the  engagement  w^s  pareiy  dtfetisife. 
Vk  hare  no  opinion  to  give  upon  this  pan  of  ttfe  sobjeet ;  but  it  is  cotainly' 
suspicious  that  the  American  government  persists  in  keeping  otit  of  sight 
the  original  onders  of  Captain  Rodgers*  and  it  is,  we  ^pnehen(i»  i^Orimf 
clear,  that  the  act  of  chasbg  and  placing  the  fiigate  in  an  dffisasnrfe  posftm 

was  decidedly  and  beyond  evasion^  hostile. 

.^^.^^ , ^______^ — , 

Art.  XX.  Cottage  Poenu^  by  the  Rev.  Patrick  Bronte,  B.  A-  Ministsr  of 
Hartshead-cum-Clifton,  near  Leeds,  Yorkshire.  i2init>«  pp.  136.  Price 
3s.  6d.     Halifax,  Holden.     London,  Crosby  and  Co.   1811. 

THESE  poems  are,  as  the  title  import$i  im^nded  for  the  amusehient 
and  edification  of  ^e  lower  classee,  and  they  bear  atotj^le  testimony  to 
the  piety  and  good  sen«e  of  (§^>r  author.  In  orte  i«nporCant  respect,  how- 
ever, 'he  has  been  most  nnaccduntaMy  ti^udicious.  IIThe  expetae^  of  a 
p^ficatiott  e^losively  designed  for  the  ose  of  the  cotthger,  should 
obviously  have  been  calcuiated  on^  plan  of  cost  and  sale  adapted  to  the  po- 
verty of  the  intended  purchaser, — and  the  wh<^  of  the  contents -of  this  litde 
volume  might  have  been  l^ibly  and  even,  neatly  printed  in  a  shilHtag 
pamphlet.  Instead  of  this,  the  paper  is  ^cpensive, .  thet^  nonsoaliy 
large,  and  the  price  three  shillings  and  sixpence. 

The  Irish  Cabin  would,  we  think>  mi^e  an  eKcelkoi  subject  for  the 
Tract  Society. 


rita.*«*MWiM«««Ma 


Art.  XXI.  ."#71  enquiry  Into  the  nature  and  came  of  iki  Etsfir  or  that  di»* 
ease  which  is  so  destructive  among  Sheq>,  especially  Xiambhogs,.  on 
being  first  put  to  cole-keeping,  with  Proposals  for  publishing  by  Stth« 
scription,  a  Recipe,  containing  l)irection&  enectually  to  prevent  and  cure 
'the  Re8p,and  to  promote  the  increased  Safety  of  Cole  and  Turnip  feeding 
Sheep  throughout  tbe  year.  [By  Benjamin  Holdach.]  Svo.  pp.  70. 
Longman  and  Co.  1811. 

'T'HE  immediate  object  of  this  tract  t^  to  promote  a  subscription,  (by 
^  ^ie  hundred  contributors  of  a  guinea  each,)  in^oasidenitiDn  of  which 
Mr.  Holdich  engages  to  ^put  his  subscribers  in  possession^  of  a  medicine, 
and  a  mode  of  treatment  thiat  shall  efiectualiy  preserve  sheep  from  the 
ravages  of  one  of  tlie  most  destructive  of  the  numerous  diseases  to  which 
they  are  liable.  While,  ho%evex,  he  proposes  an  empirical  remedy,  be 
neidier  writes  nor  thinks  like  an  empiric  ;  his  style  beii^  plain  and  comtt,- 
and  his  observations  on  the  cBseases  of  cattle,  and  the  erroreof  preceding 
writers,  (whethei*' just  or  no^)  singularly  shrewd.  Some  ofi  hiaiaaggesticine 
respecting  the  simplification  and  arrangement  of  animal  nosology,  ap{keM 
to  jis  deterving  of  attmitioAi 


•   1 
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An.  XXII.  JXvlifi  Btvtlatton  variously  commumcated,  A  Sermon  jireached 
before  the  Baptist  Board,  in  London,  April  1811.  By  John  Rylaody 
D.  D.  8to.  pp.  38.  Price  U.    Bottdn.   181 1. 

Art.  XXIII.  The  Harmony  of  the  Dtviue  Perfictions  In  the  Work  of  Re» 
4emfitian.  A  Sennon  preached  before  the  Western  Association  at 
Port8ea,June6»1811.  JSy  John  Ryland»  D.D.  8¥o.  pp.  26.  Price  Is. 
Button.     1811. 

nPHE  text  on  i^ch  the  first  of  tjiese  discourses  is  founded,  is  Heb.  i.  1 ; 
**  God  who  in  sundry  times  and  in  dirers  manners,"  kt.  We  More 
than  suspect  the  correctness  of  tiie  common  retdftring  of  this  passage ; 
«vxv/x«^wf  should  not,  wc  ooDGeiw^  be  rendered  at  eundry  ^W/— but  rather 
ia  sundry  parcels,  or  in  different  ftrnie,  intimatiag  the  gradual  unfolding  of 
the  grand  scheme  of  redemption,  rather  than  tl^  Tatious  viodes  in  which 
it  was  communicated.  How^^s  we  faeUeve  to  be  eaiMoufKied  of  ^oxv;  and 
fAfgof ,  and  that  it  bears  no  pelauoo  ta  ii/*c^,  as  our  trendators  appear  to  have 
supposed.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  justice  of  this  criti- 
cism, to  which  Dr.  R«  has  not  adverted,  it  can  hare  no  effect  in  estimating 
the  general  merit  of  the  sermon,  which  Is  woitfay.gf  the  author's  established 
character  for  talents  and  piety^  being  highly  judicious  and  ipstnictive.  He 
lias  accurately  traced  the  progress  of  revelation  through  its  several  stages, 
and  raised  such  reflections  from  each,  as  evince  a  profound  acquaintance 
with  Scripture,  and  much  of  a  devotional  spirit.  The  perusal  of  it  will  be, 
particularly  benelficial  to  young  ministers. 

The  second  is  upon  a  topic  which,  though  often  discussed,  will  never 
be  exliausted,  nor  ever  cease  to  be  interesting  to  serious  minds.  The  won- 
derful display  of  the  attributes  of  Deitv,  in  the  work  of  redemption*  which 
forms  the  study  of  angel^,  is  unquestionably  well  intided  to  become  the 
&vourite  theme  of  Christian  ministers ;  nor'  will  the  inteli^nt  reader  fail 
to  perceive,  on  his  perusal  ol'  this  discourse,  how  deeply  tt  has  engaged  the 
attention,  how  thoroughly  warmed  die.heast  of  its  excelkot  author.  Instead 
of  4iccBpying  his  time  with  an  vakfsoR  of  these  dascounes  w«  b^g  leave  to 
refer  him,  for  his  salis&pttoo  and  improv^m^t^  to  the  dwoumes.  them- 

■  II  I  I        .     111^  I  I  ■  III  ■    I    ■  I       .1-     I  III  .11-.  .  ■        I      ■  !■  .  I  I    I     ■ 

Aru  XXIV.    Bannockbum,  a    Poem^  in  fouc  Books.    8vo.    pp.  f50. 
Price  8s:    TurabnH^  Chisgow*     Longman  md  Co.  1811. 

'T^HB  author  of  this  war  spng  ip  e^ac^y  ope  of  those  persons  who  would 

be  most  likely  t9  profit  by  the  advice,  so  often  given  and  so  seldom 

adopted,  of  suffering  a  consuJerabJie  term  of  years  to  dbpse  between  the 

sens  oEiCoqyposii^  aod  put>)ishing.     Even  now  he  occasionally  writes  with 

Spirit,  and  by  th^'time  his  manuscript  had  undergone  the  appointed  term  of 
nrance,  we  have  no  doubt  he  would  ba?e  acquired  a  tolerable  familiarity 
with  English  grammar,  together  with  some  skght  noiioa  of  versification, 
and  a  capacity  of  disttngnishing  between  the  pathetic  and  ridiculous.  How 
much  he  is  at  present  deficient  in  these  pre-reqmsites,  will  appear  firom  a 
few  examples,  t^n  almost  at  random, 

Qraramar: 


'  Qpid  dnng  into  fame,  tho\i  rose  full  bright, 
And  as  the  sun  in  glory  sunk  in  night.'       p« 


^ 
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.    .       '  And  of  her  children's  deeds,  fame's  roll,  that  swell 
The  farthest  corners  of  the  earth,  can  tell.        p.  25, 

«  And  '•  Stranger  say,"  he  cried, 
*«  Who  art  thou,  whence,  and  where  thy  road, 
Say,  tell,  or  by  the  holy  rood 

Low  on- the  earth  thou  Iifes"        p.  36. 

Versification :  ' 

■ 

'  Nay  more:  to  honour  Edward  will  thee  bring. 

If  thou  will  fealty  swear,  to  him  our  powerful  king.'        p  9* 

<  Full  merrily  we  pass  the  da;^, 

With  hound  and  horn  we  take  the  way 

To  chase  the  fallow  deer 
On  Cheviot's  hills — while  to  our  hand 
The  good  folk  of  Northumberland 

Supply  my  merry  men  with — beer.*        p.  61. 

<  Kilpatrick  dofF'd  his  bonnet  then. 
And  said,  "  My  lord  behold  your  men. 

And  men  behold  your  lord. 
The  rightful  sovereign  of  your  land. 
For  whom  ye  fought ;  here  see  him  standi' 

And  Bruce  believe  my  word,'  &c.         p.  43. 

*  Sweet  is  the  battle  bugle's  call 
Unto  the  warrior's  ifiery  totd*  • . 
Sweet  is  the  ocean  battle's  roar 
Unto  the  hardy  son  of  war « •  • 

He  who  for  country  iong  in  bondage  lyes 

Unto  that  country  shall  be  ever  dear.'        p.  55 — 6. 

^.  «  O  Bruce,  this  made  thee  often  mourn. 
Oft  made  thee  with  due  vengeance  burnt 
f Twas  this  that  made  thee  triumph  at  the  field  of  Bannock&Km.' 

^  Thus  on  he  mns'd,  waiting  death's  dread  command. 

His  naaly  form  in  London  Tower,  his  soul  was  in  his  native  land.*^ 

Pathos :  ; 

<  The  chief  undaunted  look'd  around, 

And  smil'd  to  tee  the  death-bell  sounds  .    .^ 

And  smil'd  at  murder's  blocks  J 
'Twas  nothing  new,  'twas  nothing  base. 
He  oft  had  look'd  death  in  the  face, 

And  oft  had  ta'en  Him  by  the  locks.'        p.  1 7* 

*  A  trumpet !  'twas  the  death  note's  sound. 
The  orient  sky  had  purpPd  round ; 

The  sun,  as  il  asham'd  to  shew  his  head, 
I  /  Blush'd  at  the  shameful  deed. 

YesyUwas  a  shameful  deed  I  *  twos  foulfO  foul! 
Shame  on  thee^  Edward^  oHd  thy  Rttk  soulv 

For  reasons,  that  our  readers  will  be  fully  prepared  to  anticipate,  we  shall 
40t  uouble  them  whh  any  remarks  on  the  plot,  incidents,  or  chararten. 
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Art.  XXVI,  Memoirs  of  the  firincifial  Events  in  the  Life  of  Henfy 
Ta^imr^  of  North  Shields :  wherein  are  interspersed  the  eircufnstancet 
that  led  to  the  fixing  of  tlie  Lights  in  Hasboro'  Gatt,  the  Godwin, 
<Md  S'jhk  Smd$,  Appleby,  North  Shiekiv.  Dartoft  »nd  Harvey.^  1811. 

VJ/^E  have  been  so  much  phased  with  the  unaffected  piety  and  good 
sense  of  the  biographtoc^l  part  of  this  volume«  that  we  are  almost 
tempted  to  regret  that,  for  the  sake  of  more  extensive  circulation  amone 
leamen*  it  was  not  printed  apart  from  the  numerous  documents  io  proof  ot 
Mr.  Taylor's  daim  to  be  considered  as  the  projector  of  the  ^  ligshts'  men^ 
doned  in  the  title  page.  The  memoir  was  originally  drawn  up,  it  appears, 
for  the  use  of  the  author's  sons,  *  who  were  sailors,  to  point  out  to  them 
their  duty  as  men,  and  as  Christians.'  Conformably  to  this  intention, 
every  occasion  is  made  use  of  to  introduce  naptical  ijistructioo,  and  incul- 
cate moral  sentiments.  The  Da\  igation  of  the  eastern  coast  is  that  in 
whidi  Mr.  T.  seems  to  have  been  most  practised,  and  the  documents  above 
alluded  to,  appear  fully  to  estabfish,  that,  at  a  very  considerable  expence  to 
himself»  be  has  been  the  means  of  improving  it  materially.  We  hope  this 
publication  will  attract  attention  to  his  merits,  and  procure  him  some  sort 
•f  compenntion.  Ae  ao  example  of  the  reflections  *  interspersed'  in  the 
narrative,  the  following  may  be  given. 

*  The  highest  degree  of  human  happiness  is  not  always  the  portion  of 
the  affluent,  who  eat  and  drink  and  sleep,  when  and  where  they  please. 
Gratification  of  any  kind  palls  the  appetite,  and  a  contiaued  sameness  of 
indulgence  Creates  disgust.  A  chequered  life  is  the  best  and  safest;  it  ^^- 
makes  men  thankful  for  prosperity  when  they  are  favoured  with  it,  and 
When  by  too  much  indulgence  they  are  nearly  lulled  asleep,  dangers  and 
persoiku  hardships  rouse,  and  more  loud  than  a  human  yoice  tells  them^ 
«  This  is  oot  their  rest." ' 

■  I.   ■    .  ,     ■  I      ■  ■  ,  ..  .      A     •.    ■    ■  ..I  .  ■    ■■  ■       ■ 

Art  XXVII.  Itiiroduction  to  the  Memoirs  of  Prime  Eugene  of  Savoy :  to 
which  are  added,  Notes,  Historical,  Biographical,  Military,.  3cc.  &yo* 
pp.  100.     Co&umy  1811. 

^S  contributing  to  throw  light  upon  aefferal  particulars  which  Prince 
Eugene  had  touched  upon  hastily  or  obscurely,  and  supplying  an  ac** 
count  of  his  family  history  and  the  early  part  of  his  lilb,  this  publication 
wiU  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  purchasers  of  the  '^  Memoirs."  A  consi- 
derable part  of  the  introduotiopn  is  occupied  in  recounting  the  scandalous 
intsinietof  the  Prifioe*s  m<lther,  the  Countess  of  Soissons,  who  is  ^veft  ac- 
cused of  having  poifoned  the  Qtieenr  of  Spatn,  No  authority,  however,  is 
adduced  for  any  of  these  anecdotes,  and,  on  a  moral  account,  they  had  much 
better  have  been  left  untouched* 

It  has  been  loudly  asserted  im  several  <|»arters,  that  the  «*  Memoirs"  are 
a  &bricatioo:  but  the  eyidcDoe<hitfarrto  bro«^  io  proof  of  the  charge  is 
^  BO  mcMis 
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^^*  Gentiemen  and  Publishers  who  have  worts  in  the  firtsst  wHl  9lUge  thg 
Conductors  of  the  Y.clectic  KtviEw^  Ify  sending  injormation'ffiostj^dj 
of  the  subject^  extent^  and  probable  price  of  such  worhs  ;  which  thtu  may 
depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  pubBc^  if  consistent  with  itsjuan* 


Mr.  Horsley  of  Dundee,  fe  pre- 
paring a  new  edition  of  his  Father's 
Tracts* against  Priestley ;  it  will  include 
some  additions  wrilten  by  the  Bishop 
himself  on  the  margin  of  the  former 
edition,  and  some  observations  by  the 
Editor  on  Mr.  Belsham's  review  of 
the  controversy. 

The  sixth    volume  of   Village    Ser- 
mons, by  the  Rev.  George  Burder  is  in 
the  press  and  may  be  expected  early  in 
'  January  next. 

Sermons  on  various  Subjects^  and 
Letters  to  a  Young  Clergyman  during 
his  residence  at  the  University,  by  the 
iate  Rev.  W.  A.  Gunn,  are  in  the 
press,  in  an  octavo  volume ;  to  which 
will  be  pi-efixed  a  Sketch  of  his  Life, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Saunders. 

A  third   volume,  of  Bishop  Horsley's 
Sermons  is    nearly  ready  for  publica- 
*  tion. 

Mr#  C.  Pope,  of  the  Custom-house, 
Bristol,  has  in  the  press,  an  Abridge- 
ment of  the  Laws  of  the  Customs,  with 
a  statement  of  the  duties,  drawbacks, 
and  bounties. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Works*  of  Mr. 
John  Locke,  in  ten  octavo  volumes,  is 
nearly  ready  for  publication.  • 

The  Rev.  T.  Broadhurst,  of  Bath, 
will  Shortly  publish  a  volume  of  Fune- 
ral Orations,  translated  from  Thi)ci- 
dides,  Plato,  and  Ljnsias,  with,  notes 
and  some  account  of 'the  authors. 

The  second  volume  of  the  new  edi- 
tion of  Ames  and  Herbert's  Typogra- 
phical Antiquities  of  Great  Britain,  by 
the  Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdin,  is  expected  to. 
appear  next  month.  , 

George  Ellis,  Esq.  will  shortly  pub- 
lish new  editions  of  Specimens  of  early 
English  Metrical  Romaiices,  and  of 
early  English  Poets,  each  in  th^fie  small 
•ctavo  volumes. 

The  Rev,  J.  Joyce  is  preparing  a 
collection  of  curious  and  scientific  opi- 
nions on  the  subject  of  Comets. 

A  uew  edition  of  Peere  Williams 
Reports,    by   Mr.  Dyke,  of  lincolBS 


Inn,  with  the  decisions  subsequent  fp 
the  edition  by  Mr.  Cox,  will  soon  be 
published., 

Mr.  Thomas  Clark  will  publish,  in 
the  course  of  the  month,  a  Treatise  on 
Arithmetic  with  Strictures  on  th« 
Nature  of  Elementary  Instruction  con- 
tained in  Engli&h  Works  on  that  Science. 
To  the  Strictures  will  be  su(ijoined 
Specimens  of  a  Method  by  which  mos^ 
Arithmetical  Operations  may  be  per- 
formed without  a  knowledge  of  the ' 
'  Rule  of  Three^ 

X)r.  Wbitaker  has  in  the  preas  ^ 
republication  of  Al^p.  Sandys*  Ser- 
mons, with  a  new  Life. 

The  Rev,  J.  Pratt  will  shortly  pub- 
lish,  in  an  octavo  volume,  the  Life  and 
Remains  of  the  late  Rev.  R.  Cecil, 
extracted  from  bis  Works. 

The  Rev.  T.  Rees,  is  translating  froo^ 
the  Latin,  the  Racovian  Catechism  ^ 
to  which  will  be  prefixed  a  brief  his- 
tory of  the  Polish  -Unitarian  Churches, 
for  whose  use  it  was  composed. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Tonlmin  is  preparing 
a  Sequel  to  Neat's  History  oif  the  Puri* 
tans,  which  is  intended  to  embrace 
the  latest  possi1>le  period. 

A  translalion  of  Chateaabriand> 
Spirit  of  Christianity,  or  Beauties  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  in  two  octa^^ 
volume,  is  in  the  press. 

In  the  press,  and  will  be  published 
in  January'  next,  a  new  and  -  elegant 
edition  in  8vo.  neatly  printed  by 
Whittingham,  of  Essays  Moral,  Econo- 
mical, and  Pofitical,  by.  Lord  Bacon, 
with  a  Life  of  the  Author.    - 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Coxe,  has  in  the  press, 
in  two  4to.   volumes,'  Memoirs  9f   the 
Kings  of  Spain,   from  1700  to   1^83, 
with   an  .Introduction  relative  to   the 
government  and  state  uf  Bpain* 

Dr.  Watkins  has  iju  tt^e  press,  the 
Family  Instructor,  a  new  work,  in  three 
duodecimo  vohimes. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Campaig^ns  of 
1796-7-8-9  in  Germany,  Italy,  tnd 
SwisseriftQd,  is  printing  in  four  octave 
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Tolomei ,  with  maps  of  the  seat  of  war, 
&c. 

Mr.  Alexander  Chalmerfl  18  eogagod 
on  a  new  edition  of  the  Biographical 
Dictiobary,  in  octavo,  which  i&  ex- 
pected to  extend  lo  twenty>one 
Tolames. 

W.  Dyke,  esq.  of  Liacolns  Ion,  has 
in  the  press,  ibe  Priii^tice  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery;  with  copies  of  the  rules 
and  orders,  and  precedents  of  bills  of 

£0!tS. 

To  be  published  in  a  fnw  days, 
handsomely  printed  in  four  large 
volumes  8vo,  (rn  a  uniform  S.'ze  with 
Mr.  Malonc*8  Edition  of  the  Prose 
Works,  the  late  Editions  of  Spencer, 
Milton,  i8cc )  with  a  Portrait,  The 
Poetical  Works  of  J.  Dryden.  With 
Dotes  and  illustrations  by  the  late  Dr. 
Joseph  Warton,  the  Rev.  John  Warton, 
andotbei^,  and  his  Life  by  Dr,  Samuel 
Johnson. 

Mr,  T.  Leybourn,  editor  of  the 
Mathematical  Repository,  intends  to 
publish  by  subscription,  in  Svo.,  A 
Collection  of  all  the  Mathematical 
Questions  and  their  Answers,  which 
have  appeatted  in  the  Ladies  Diary 
from  its  commencement  in  1704  to  the 
present  time ;  with  some  valuable  ad- 
ditions by  several  ingenious  mathema- 
ticians, including  (by  peraaission)  those 
by  Dr.  C.  Hutton,  given  in  a  similar 
woA  in  1773. 

Mr.  Nicholas  Carlisle,  is  preparing 
his  Topographical  Dictionary  of  Scot- 
land and  the  Islands  in  the  British  Seas, 
which  will  complete  his  work  on  the 
United  Kingdom. 

A  translation  of  La  Mythologie  en 
Eitampes,  ou  Figures  des  Divinit^s 
iabnleuses,  Jcc,  is  in  the  press,  with 
critical,  historical,'  and  explanatory 
notes,  and  illustrated  by  plates. 

Mr.  Nichols  wilV  publish  the  seven- 
teenth and  last  portion  of  his  History 
ofLeicestershire  eai^  in  next  month. 

Mr.  Trotter,  author  of  Memoirs  of 
tbe  latter  years  of  Mr.  Fox,  has 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  Pub- 
lic Ufe  of  Mr.  Fox.  which  will  include 
tbe  verified  substance  of  his  principal 
speeches,  and  the  histoi-yof  parties,  in 
three  8vo.  volumes. 

Mr.  Jopp  will  shortly  publish.  His- 
torical Reflections  on  the  Constitotion 
•f  England. 

Speedily  will  be  published  by  Wil- 
>)a(Q  Marsden,  F.  R.  S.  Author  of  the 


History  of  Sumatra,  a  Grammar  of  the 
Malayan  Langnage. 

Proposals  are  issued  for  publishing 
by  subscription,  A  History  and  Topo- 
graphical Description  of  the  Isle  of 
Axbojme,  and  parts  adjacAit. 

Mr.  D  ly  is  expected  to  publish  tha 
first  volume  of  Elements  of  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Chemistry  in  the  course  of 
next  month. 

Mr.  Beloe  will  shortly  publish  the 
fifth  volume  of  Anecdotes  of  Litera'ure* 
The  sixth  and  last,  with  complete 
Index  to  the  whole  is  in  great  forward- 
ness. 

Among  the  valuable  MSS.  of  the 
Oriental  Library  of  Monte-Cas.no,  a 
Greek  MS.  of  Apollonius-Evauder, 
(the  Nephe\%'  of  Apolloniusof  Rhodes) 
has  recently  been  discovered.  In  this  MS. 
is  contained  amonj  other  iuteresting 
subjects  a  detailed  account  of  the  Erup- 
tion of  Vesuvius  in  the  reign  of  Titos. 
A  learned  Hellenist  will  soon  give  a 
translation  of  this  work,  with  the  Greek 
in  ail  opposite  column. 

Nearly  ready  for  publication.  The 
Bequest  from  a  Father  to  his  Son,  with 
an  elegant  engraving,  in  foolscap  8vo. 
Also  a  superfine  Edition  in  post  8vo., 
on  superfine  Bath  vellum  paper. 

Mr.  King,  drawing-master  of  Chi- 
chester, has  issued  proposals  for  pub- 
lishing by  subcription,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Bishop  of  that  Diocese, 
a  print  from  a  large  painting  of  the 
Bishops  of  Selsey  and  Chichester,  from 
St  Wilfred,the  first  preUte  A.  D.  681 , 
down  to  the  Reformation.  This  picture, 
containing  fifty-eight  Portraits  with 
inscription,  is  in  the  south  transept 
of  Chichester  Cathedral,  and  was 
painted  by  Bernardi  in  1519. 

R.  Wharton,  esq.  M.  P.  has  in  the 
press  in  a  4to  volume,  RoncesTallet,  a 
poem  in  twelve  books. 

A  work  has  just  been  announced,  on 
the  ancient  costume  of  England,  from 
the  design  of  Charles  Hamilton,  esq. 
to  he  executed  in  aqua-tinta  by  Mr. 
G.  A.  Atkinson  and  Mr.  Merigot. 
Each  plate  will  represent  one,  two,  or 
more  objects  accurately  coloured,  and 
the  back  ground  will  generally  be  il- 
lustrative of  the  subject.  The  figures 
will  be  represented  in  the  attitudes  of 
life,  and  in  a  style  of  improved  drawing, 
whenever  the  original  demandait;  the 
author  pledging  himself  to  give  the 
exact  costume  of  bis  prototype,  without 
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couMing  'himself  to  the  «ttitude&  of 
septtlcbral  monuments  or  the  hard  and 
disproporttoned  Tines  of  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Kornian  illumniationSi 

Mr.  Nichols*  Literary  Anecdotes  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  in  six  octavo 
volnmes,  with  portraits,  may  be  ex- 
pected the  end  of  next  mouth. 

Dr.  Alex.  Monro,  junior,  will  shortly 
publish,  in  royal  octavo,  the  Morbid 
Anatomy  of  the  Gullet,  the  Stomach, 
and  the  Intestines,  illustrated  by 
twbnty  engravings. 

Lord  Bemers'  translation  of  Frois- 
Mtrt's  Chronicles,  in  two  4to.  volumes, 
is  expected  to  appear  this  month. 

Will  be  published  speedily  hand^ 
somely  printed  in  4to.,  with  engravings, 
price  II.  ]  ls.6d.,  or  on  fine  paper,  price 
21.28.  boards.  The,  Life  of  the  Rev. 
John  Hough,  D.  D.  socce^itsiveiy  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry, 
and  of  Worcester;  formerly  President 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
in  the  Reign  of  James  II.,  containing 
mar\y  of  his  Letters  and  Biographical 
Notices  of  several  Persons  with  whom 
he  was  connected.  By  John  Wilmot, 
esq. 

Messrs.  Leigh  and  Sotheby,  will 
submit    for    Public    Sale,   during    the 


Winter  and  Spring,  tbi  foHowia^  li» 

brarit  s. 

The  Duplicates  of  some  Miscella- 
neons  Books  selected  from  Uie  I  JHrarjr 
of  his  6race  Che  late  Duke  of  GraltoD, 
&c. 

A  Collection  of  Duplicates  from  tlNi 
Stock  of  Mr.  W.  Lunn,  of  the  Claasioal 
Library,  Soho-squara;  among  wbtc^ 
are  many  valuable  and  rare  ArtidcB 
,  imported  from  th«  Co>'ttineiit,  the  whole 
of  which  Will  he  submitted  to  the  Publir 
nithoutthe  least  rrservation. 

The  Library  of  the  late  John  Thorpe* 
M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  author  of  the  Regi:»traai» 
Reofiense,  &c. 

The  Library  of  the  late  Rev.  Mathew 
Raine,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  and  F.  A.  S.  he^d 
Master  of  Charterhouse  School,  Senior 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College  Cambridge, 
and  Preacher  to  the  Hoot  Society  of 
Gray's  tun. 

Mr.  Wintle  of  Brightwell,  author  of 
a  Commentary  on  Daniel,  has  uov  in 
the  pre«»s  of  the  University  of  OxforAy 
a  work  entitled  Christian  Ethics,  ron» 
sistingof  Di!>coursc!«  on  the  Beatitud<'», 
with  some  preliminary  and  consequent 
disconrses  all  of  which  are  designed  to 
explain,  recommend  or  enforce  the 
duties  of  the  Christiao  Life. 
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in  the  most  impartial  and  authentie 
manner.  From  the  French,  3  yols* 
8vo.  11.  lis.  6d. 

BOTANY. 

Hortus  Kewensis;  or,  a  Catalogue  of 
the  Plants  cultivated  in  the  Rogrei 
Botanical  Garden  at  Kew.  By  the 
late  William^  Alton.  The  Second 
Edition,  enlarged  by  Willicim  Townsend 
Alton,  Gardener  to  bis  Majesty,  toL 
3, 8vo.  12«. 

EDUCATION. 

A  Regular  Book  for  the  Answere  te 
be  entered  by  the  Pupils  ip  the  Qae»* 
tions  giveu  as  examples  ibf  ProQtice  ia 
the.  introduction  to  the  one  of  th^ 
Qloiies.    By  the  Rev.  W«  Field. '2i» 

GEOLOGY, 

Petralogy,  a  Treatise  on  Rool»*  lyr 
JobWPtaketrtQQ^eiq,  AtHhor  ^  Medom 
Qeog«apHy,  kc  With  tveaty-ftw 
Engravings,  3  vols.  8vo.  f  1.  Ss, 


ANTlQUlTiES.   . 

londina  Illustrata,  Number  XI : 
consisting  of  four  Plates,  and  a  Sheet 
of  fx^tter-press,  the  History  of  the 
Pie-powder  Court,  the  Plafte  of  which 
was  given  in  a  former  Nuait>er,  8s. 

BrtLIOGBAPHV. 

'Anecdotes  of  Literature  and  sScarce 
Books.  By  the  Rev.  Williai^  Beioe, 
TVanslator  of  Herodotus,  kc.  Vol.  5, 
64ra  1 2s. 

BlOCaAVHY. 

The  Jives  of  John  Selden,  esq.  and 
Archbishop  Usher,  with  notices  of  the 
principal  Bnglish  men  of  letters  vtth 
whom  they  were  oouneeted,  byNj. 
Aikin,  M.  D.  10s.  66. 

Biographie  Modeme;  or  Lives  of 
Remarkable  Chitracters  who '  halve  d:8* 
tinguished  themselves  ft^om  the  Com- 
n»eficeinent  of  the  French  Re\'olutton  te 
the  present  Time,  iti  wbtcli  all  the 
F  acts  irhich  coocera  them  are  related 
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The  OrgMus  lleii»»nt  of  th«  ^^"^ 
Worid.  ConUining  the  Remamt.  « 
Insects,  SheUs,  Amphibia,  Law  Anw 
mis.  &c.  With  53  cotoured  Fi»t«»» 
w^resentiBRBearly  400FortU  Specimeni. 
Tbfc  Third  and  concluding  Volume,  i>y 
JamParkiBson,  4to.  31.  VSs.  fid. 

BisToaT. 

A  N-w  Analyiis  of  Chronology  Jn 
three  TOlumes  4to.  By  William  Hales, 
a  D.  The  second  volume,  m  two 
hfyUki,  4to.  41.  4r.  . 

A  Concise  History  of  the  Woort  m 
Spairu  from  their  Invasion  of  thai 
KiDgdom  until  their  fioal  exH»w" 
from  it  By  Tbonms  Bouite,  taq.  *to. 
li.l«. 


JORIS»RtJDEWCE. 

Jurisconsult    ExerciUtiouf,    volume 
L  «Kl   II.       By    Francis   Hargrave 
«q.   One  of  the  Kiaa's  Counsel  »n  the 
Law.    Vol.  I  anda,4to.  41.  ISs- 

A  Treatise  of  Equity;  with  the 
Addition  of  Marginal  Notes  and  Re- 
ferences. The  fourth  eJition,  corrected, 
to  this    edition   are   added,  J'ft»C'» 

Maxims  of  Equity.    By  J^»l«  ^r^i"^ 
q«e,  rtq.  Barrister  at  Uw,  2  voU  royal 

«fo.  II.  12s.  ..       ,^. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Law 
rdsiiveto  Apprentices  and  JourneymeiB, 
and  to  the  Exercising  Trades.  By 
Joseph  Chitty,  esq.  «  '  ««,! 

ATreatise  on  the  Oame  Laws,  ami 
on  Pnblic  and  Private  Fisheries.    Com- 

Appendix,     containing    every   Statute 
and  Case  on  the  Subject.    By  Joseph 

''S^n  Legal  an8  other  Subject^ 
By  the  Hoi«.  Sir  W.  C  Smith  Bart. 
JUD  F.K.8.  &«.  W.1LLA.,  third  Baron 
of  tbe  Esschequer  In  Ireland.  Fart  i., 
Svo.  4s.  6d* 


''kf  k>eme«t«ry  i^^^^^^^^^. 
Theory  of  Nombert  t  with  ito  *PP"f"* 
ttoTto  tbe  Indeterminate  and  D.oph^ 

'Z  Analysis,  the  *o»'rt  .•;,^,  °^ 

--fotr-oSr^i/^s^-v^ 

8vo.  14s. 

MBCHAVICS. 

Mechanical  ««'?'«=» '•"'c^'J^r. 
»Mt«    and     Practice   of    Carpentry, 

Sy "ickraying.  M-J-.H-.  Slating. 

Plastefin,,  Painting.  '■"••,^"*^r 
Turning.  Containing  a  fa"  "«^'»r 
tton  of  the  Tool,  belonging  to  each 
B^^nch  of  Ba«n.«..  and  ^OP'^IJ^.^I: 
rectionafor  their  U..=  2f'f  ""  f  »^: 
nation  of  the  Terma  need  w  eac6  *tt , 
^•2.  tntrodncUon  »  P~"«?' 0«t 
^ry.      By  P«t«  Nicholwn.  8vo.  39 

plates.  18s. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Elementa  of  Geometf y,  Oeotnctrical 
Analysis,  and  PJ»n«  Trigonoinetry. 
With  an  Appendix,  afid  copious  Notes 
and  fttustratiohn.  By  John  Leslie 
R IL  S.  Ed.  Proffessor  of  Mathematics 
is  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  the 
teeond  editWtt,  impiwed  and  enlarged, 

8vo.  12s.  ,    ^         „  V 

Number  XV,  (contipue*  Annually), 
Davis»  Gentleman's  Mathematical 
Companum,  Ibr  m  Yfiair  1«1«.  Con- 
tatnng  AiifweM  to  tfce  last  Years 
KBigmas,  Bebusei,  Chwades,   Queries, 


IIBOICIIIB. 

Practical  Observations  ««  ^*«^- 
Bf  the  late  John  Howard,  Fellow  of  the 
Syal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  Snrgeon 
Extraordinary  to  the  C«ocer^'^*'d  in 
The  Midilei«x  Hospital.  Now  fiwt 
piibliahed  ffom  his  Papers.     Should  thif 

work  admit  of  any  pr^J^t,  *^ '['"♦u     % 
piopriated  for  the  benefit  of    the  said 

HosjpitaL  8vo.  5s. 

All  Essay  on  the  Yellow  Tever ;  with 
Observations  concerning  Febrile  Cun- 
tagion,  Typhui  Fever,  Dysentery  and 

Si  Plagne;  partly  J^^^^f  ^Jp  ?'.ne« 
Gulstonian  Lectures  before  the  College 
of  Physicians,  in  >he  Years  1S06  and 
?807  By  ^ward  Nathaniel  Bancrort, 
M  a   Fellow  of  the    Royal   College  of 

Physicians,  ^^7-^^/^;,^^^^^^^^^ 
and  late  Physician  to  "St.  George  s  »"» 

pital.  8vo.  It-  '••  .  „  ...  ._. 
•^  Ohaervationa  on  th?  Surgipal  Ana^ 
tomy  of  the  Head  and  Neck,  ■"<»tra  «d 
bT  Ca»e»  a*l  Engravinp.  By  Allan 
B«-..  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeins.  Londo...  and  Lecturer  on 
Anatomy  and  Stifgery,  Qasgow. 

V.cotoat.«i  Vindicated;  or,  an 
Address  to  the  People  of  Kngland  upon 
fte  important  Softject  of  Vaccina 
I«>c«Ution,    with    K^markt   on    tlv 
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Necessity  in  its  Behalf  of  Legislative 
andCleFical  Interference;  written  with 
a  View  to  remove  some  Prejudice* 
inimical  to  its  Progress,  and  to  guide 
the  Public  lo  a  right  Consideration  of 
its  great  and  real  Merits.  By  James 
Cooper,  Norwich,  one  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  2s. 

MILITARY    AFFAIRS. 

Observations  on  the  Present  State  of 
the  Portuguese  Army,  as  organized  by 
Ljcutenant-general  Sir  William  Carr 
Beresford,  K.  B.  Field  Marshal  and 
Commander  in  Chief  of  that  Army. 
With  an  Account  of  the  different  Mili- 
tary Establishments  and  Laws  of  Por- 
lugal,  and  a  Sketch  of  the  Campaigns 
of  the  last  and  present  Year,  daring 
which  the  Portuguese  Army  was 
brought  into  the  Field,  against  the 
Enemy,  for  the  first  Time,  as  a  regular 
Force.  To  which  is  subjoined,  a  Re- 
turB  of  Britis.h  Officers  serving  with 
the  Portuguese  Army  on  the  16th 
July,  1811.  By  Andrew  Halliday, 
M.  D.  With  Plan«  of  Battles,  &c. 
4to.  15s. 

Explanation  of  the  Review  Manoe- 
uvres of  ii  Regiment  of  Cavalry  ;  par- 
ticularly; intended  for  the  Instruction 
of  Young  Officers.  By  WiUiam 
Hackett,  Captain  and  Adjutant,  4th 
Eiast  York  Local  Militia;  late  a 
Quarter-master  in  the  21st  Light 
Dragoons.  Elucidated  by  twenty  ele- 
gant Engravings.   8vo.  7s.  6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Histo're  des  Femmes  Francaises,  le« 
plus  celebres,  et  de  leur  Influence  sur 
la  Litterature,  5cc.  Par  Mad.  De  Genlis. 
2  Vol.  12mo,  10s. 

The  Dairyman's  Daughter;  an  au- 
thentic and  interesting  Narrative,  in 
five  Parts.  6d. 

The  Projector ;  a  Periodical  Paper, 
originally  published  in  Monthly  Num- 
bers, from  January  1802,  to  November 
1809 ;  revised  and  corrected,  by  the  au- 
thor, 3  Vol.  8vo.  11.7s. 

A  Selection  of  Articles  from  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine.  Vol.  IV.  8vo. 
Us. 

* 

An  Abridgement  of  Locke's  Essay, 
concerning  Human  Understanding.  By 
Touissa  Capper,  4to.  1/. 

A  collection    of  scarce  and  vatnabl« 


Tracts  on  the  most  interesting  and  enter-  . 
taining  Subjects;  selected  from  various 
public  and  private  libraries,  particularly 
thkt  of  the  late  Lord  Somefs.  Revised, 
augmented,  and  arranged.  By  W.  Scott, 
esq.  Vol.  VI.  4to.  31.  3s. 

Advice  to  all  who  bathe  for  Amuse- 
ment, Health,  or  who  a^  desirous  of 
acquiring  the  Art  of  Swimmin.  By  W. 
H.  Mallison,  6d. 

Anecdotes  of  the  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms of  Loikdon,  from  the  Roman  In- 
Tasion  to  the  Year  1700;  including  the 
Orjgin  of  British  Society,  Custom,  and 
Manner ;  with  a  General  Sketch  of  the 
State  of  Religion,  during  that  Period. 
By  James   Poller  Malcolm,     F.  S.  A. 

.An  octavo  edition,  with  eighteen  En- 
gravings, 3  Vol.  21.  28. 

A  Looking-Glass  for  the  Ladies. 
Which  possesses  not  only  the  Property 
of  showing  what  they  are,  but  what 
they  ought  to  be.  12mo.  5s. 

Leisure  Hours ;  or,  Morning  Amuse- 
ments; consisting  of  Poems  ou  various 
interesting  Subjects,  moral,  religious, 
and  miscellaneous.  By  W.  Steers,  fools- 
cap 8vo.  7s. 

De  !a  Literature,  consider^e  dans  sea 
Rapports  avec  les  Institntious  Sociales. 
Par  Madame  de  Stael  Holstein,  Auteur 
de  Corinne  ou  1' Italic,  &:c.  Precede  de 
Memoires  sur  la  Vie  de  PAuteur.  2  voL 
small  8vo.  14s..  *  ^ 

Bionomia,  or  Opinions  concerning  Life 
and  HealtA,  inti-oduced  into  a  ■  Course  oS , 
Lectures  on  the  Physiology  of  Sentient 
Beiiigs.  By  A.  P.  Buchan,  M.  D.  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  of  London,  post 
8vo.  5s.  6d. 

MUSIC 

An  Attempt  to  simpliiy  the  Notation 
of  Music,  illustrated  by  Examples  both 
Sacred  and  Secular.*  By  B.  &  Bootsey, 
F.L.S.  4to.  10s.  6d. 

OBIBNTAL   LITEIUTVftB. 

The  Eleventh  Volume  of  the  Asiatic 
Researches*  or,  Transactfom  of  the 
Society  instituted  in  Bengal,  ibr  inquir- 
ing into  the  History  and  Antiquities^ 
the  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Literature  of  Asia, 
4to.  21.  2s. 

PHILOLOGT. 

A  Vocabulary  in  the  English,  Latin, 
German,  French,  ItnUan,  Danish, 
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Portuguese  Languages ;    exhibiting   at 
.  one  View  in  Classical  and  Alphabetical 

Order;  shewing  the  Analogy  between 
one  Language  and  another.  A  con- 
siderable Number  of  Military  Terms 
are  inserted,  for  the  use  of  Gentlemen 
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iAitw  t.  'AtjMih^ihMigh  Pet^^h^  j^thf^if^^^^  Asia  Mlnoryio-^ommh^^ 

iHmjfOe^inthx'^adts  \^%)and  180d  (  in  >lyl>ich  is  included 'sohle  Ac- 

:  «tyintjbf  the  irVxiceedkigt  of  hf^  M^esty^sMitsioo,  under  Sir  Harfbud 

-JR^i^9(Barl-  K«  ^.v<<>  U|e .!C<Hirt  of  the- .  King  of  Persia.    By  Jamds 

Morbr^  ]^.  his  I^jef^V  Sefci^etaryjdf  Bmb^isy  to  tbci  Court  of  IVr- 

l|ia*.    With  2ilSf  Emgravingji^  from  the  P^signa  of  the  Author ;  .a  Plate  df 

.  iQWriptioas ;  ^a^^  fhrp»e  MapR  ^  oo^frqin  the  Obsenutioiia  of  C^f^in 

SSuth'erland  ;  ^an4-t*vo  'd^:a^iin5  by  jii*.  Mbrter  and  Major  Riepftd.   Ilpy^ 

4cck pp. 4^^^' Price ^^  Long.ipanan4Co4  3i^2f..       ^,..  ^ 

p£BiiAPS  /but  linle  dredit  'Wbald  be  given^  in  tfac4^e.$«eifi&h 
•limes, it!0«iily.prdfe(KiMs-  olEjbemg  distressed  to  think  6i 
the  Kterary  hlurcbsnRps.of  .^ur  p<9tefiry  a  cebtiiry  of  two  hen^<e. 
It  ii^^»1iCK>.:piHaibitbbt4hAt?tfais')prbs^ 

'issmAeA^4u}^.\j^aEt  pbiUimfarofricredis^sses^'wbBoh  lafe  the  ^od<es 

'ftlsOf«£';pa  miriy  Dtber  viytii«k«^tbe  garrets  ©f  revieiirefis.     \^« 

sbftll  d^line  makiog.  any.  Iftrge;  hd«riiverjust,  demands  oti  the 

Ukth  (ot  €mr  read^erK,  rrt  fetip^dt'te  the  nia^iy  iiiY9d«s  of  benevd- 

lefit/feieiiogHDberiabi*dfm  these  nili[»5(  f^otveurite  dvteUitig^pk<ids 

of  einurky.     W^nviti  '$aiy  no  nme  cf  Jt>M  Ipirit  tba^  pgrviiid^s 

those '9iKii^|^8  intaDtifUiQlvH^a^.  a»>0i<ieifciie  or  iioduiip^ae  «f 

jteflec*^  )bey9W^;ttja4  nio^i^  tbbugfat  whjtth  js  isiviiRt(;y 

jnecJeaaaiyiforithe  prciri^i.iapkjpf  lieri^ing,^^  led  by 

Milridual  bpeks^  <orliy*dosse^o£  books,  tban  that^  while  vxe 

tMe'edtpk^totidn.thie  depaKtnhem,6f.'htfK>ks  of  traveh^  iti$<itn-> 

]poM|||9t.ia*Toiid«dinettinDfe»  tookin^  A^rwatd^w^  a  small  do-. 

^ree^of  eofiipassio nates  dismay,  to  the  totiditron  of  oiir  inqui* 

mtikY/^  }|pKpt  >|^raB«tfibn%  o^ub.  re^tit  ^to  that  ^d^parti^ent  of 

f^^it^*  '  4f<Mr'let  it  b^VoiisideredMtiiataoexteedingly  narroiv 

suripe^of  <^hal»ji8iM6ivarld  is  uinaliy^takeb  in  the  travelling 

survejr  that  iresnliiB  4a  a  lergecaad  splendid  yolume.    A  mkfh 

aball  pl)(ksedd  (periiii|ia^ ft  ^l^usabd  miles ^Ibhifi^  a  gReat.;roadj 

jRQKiietaiiiitwigirttteullfejna^  am^ 

Vau.  VftU  '    t.  • 
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never  once,  it  may  be,  in  this  long  reach,  divert  so  much  as  ten 
tniles  to  the  right  or  the  left  J-pand  this  joarney  too  he  is  pro- 
bably under  the  necessity  of  performing  with  all  convenient 
speed.  Now,  how  much  of  the  world  has  he  viewed,  even  con- 
sidered merely  sl»  a  picture  to  Jl>e  presented  to  th^  ^yfil  .  At 
SQme  parts  of  his  progress,  the  scope  of  vision  may  have  been 
limited,  with  transient  exceptions,  for  days  together,  to  little 
more  than  the  distance  of  gunshot  on  either  side;  and  then  he 
has  perhaps  emerged  to  ^be.view  of  a  ,dead  .{)lain,  or  but  a 
very  partial  and  momentary  sight  of  a  distant*  mountain.  The 
average  extent  of  what  he  has  seen,  therefore,  may  be  a  space 
of  about  the  same  proportion  on  the  globe,  as  a  strong  pencil 
line  would  be  on  a  moderate  Mzod  map  of  it.  Having  seen 
thus  much,  he  comes  home  and  publishes^  large  and  costly 
volume.  Now,  though  it  would  be  too  much  to  predict,  that, 
.in  process  of  time,  the.  world  will  be  so  con»plet^y.traveUdd 
and  surveyed,  in  parallel  and  intersecting  stripes,  as.  tbat  we 
shall  have,  by  accumulation,  a  description  of  literally  its  wboW 
terrene  surface,  yet  really  it  does  seem  likely  tfiat,  in  thd  course 
of  a  few  generations,  ho  inconsiderable  approsleb  will  have 
been  n)ade  toward  so  vast  an  achievement.  It  is  evideiir^  that 
travelling  with  a  view  to  the  publishing  of  travels  is  becorniog 
a  regular  department  of  employment,  in.  which  a  considerable 
number'iof  peYsons  are  constantly  engaged,  and  ready  to  en- 
gage ;  and  that  keeping  a  journal,  with  tlie  same  view,  has  come 

'  to  be  considered  as  a  dignified,  and  perhaps  hicrative,  secon- 
dary concern  with  diplomatic  agents— commercial adventunsrs-^ 
safe  attendants  on  the  march  of  armies*— and  even*-  tbe-mere 
rovers  for  amusement.  And  when  we  look  back  over  the  iast 
thirty  or  forty  years,  and,  from  the  progress  of  the  increase  of 
publishiug  travellers^  take  the  ratio  for  calculating,  their  num- 
ber in  time  to  come ;  we  cannot  but  foresee,  as  accomplisbed 
and  narrated  by  the  aggregate  of  these  perfermet^s,  such  a  pro- 
digious ipeasure  of  locomotion,  as^  if  it  could  be  distributecl  in 
welJ*adjusted  parallel  lines,  would  subject  a  very  lame  pro- 
portion of  the  habitable  globe,  to  have  its  appearances  wought 
.under  inspection,,  and  at  length  duly  reported  in  this  and  the 
neighbouring  countries.     The  movements  of  a  great  notiiber 

•  of  these  travellers,  no  doubt,  will  be  directed  to  a  few  places  of 
favourite  resort ;  but  even  these  will  be  from  many  aiSerent 
starting  points,  and  ,with  great.variety  and  deflection  in  the  lines 
of  progress  ;  while  a  multitude  of  other  adventurers  will  boldly 
invade  the  tracts  pwviously  unexplored.  If,  therefore,. there 
were  a  map  of  the  world  which  (in  addition  to  all  t^he  lines 
that. might  be  drawn  upon  it  to  trace  the  routes;    of  the 

.  publishing  travellers  of  the  last  two  centories,)  abould  J}e(prou 

.pbetically  marked  with  a  delineation'  of  the*  routes  ef  ail  that 
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will  publish  their  travels  diirfn&  the  two  centuries  ensuing,  it* 
may  be  beliered  this  map  would  be  so  thickly  chequered  and 
darkened,  as  to  puzsle  us.ex<;eedingly  to  mafte  out  the  names 
of  the  places  inscribed  "on  it. 

But  then  for  the  reading  task  of  the  inquifsitive  people  of 
future  times!  There  will  be -accimaulatc^d  tor  them  several 
thousands  of  volumes  of  travels,  to  which  there  will  continue 
to  be  monthly  a.nd  weekly  additions.  And  this  mountainods 
pile  of  printed -works  they  wiit  have  to  examine,  as  an  employ^ 
n^ent  additional  to  what  may  more  strictly  be  called  their 
studiesj  ra|her  than  as  properly  a  part  of  what  may  merit  a  de* 
iiomin^tion  understoocl  xo  be  expressive  of  intellectual  exer* 
tion..  This  vast  assemblage  must  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
«inusin<3r  .adjunct  to  the  librady  of  science,  and  of  literatun^ 
'  strictly  so  Called.  And  what  imist  be  the  mental  vfork  of  peo-^v 
pie  whose  mental  play  is  to  involve  so  mighty  alabour ! 

This,  to  be  sure,  is  rather  a  foolish  style  of  romancing  ;  for 
the  people  at  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century -will  very  likely 
be  much  of  the  same  kind,  and  in  the.  same  condition,  as  those  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth,  it)  point  of  length  of  hfe,  of 
multiplied  wants  and  occupations,  of  indulgence  in  excess  of 
sleep  and  idle  chat,  and  of  indisposition  to  let  assiduous  read^ 
ing  of  any  kind  take  up  all  the  tinie  that  can  be  allowed  fbr 
amusement.  Bot  how  then  will  they  possess  themselves  of  a 
complete  picture  of  the  world  they  inbabity  whecitfae  deltnea^ 
tion  is  to  be  composed  of  such  a  prodigiou.s  number  of  aepa-^ 
rate  pieces  ?.  And  what  is  to  be  the  fate  of  the  vast  assemblage 
of  books  of  travels,  that  will  have  been  formed  by  so  long 
and  thick  a  series  of  publication,  accompanied,  in  many  in^^ 
stanza,  wijdiall  the  pretension  implied  in  expensive  splen* 
dour  of  appearance  ?  The  obvious  answer,  as  to  those  future 
readers,  is, ^that,  for  the  most  part,  they  wi(l  and  must  con- 
tent  themselves  with  general  .books  of  geography,  together 
with  the  books, of  travels  of  their  own  times,  and  collections 
of  extreoEiely  brie£f)oticesand  abstracts,  (made  by  the  Porchas'sy 
the  Hakluyts,  the  Harrises,  the  Pinkiertons,  and  the  Kerrs,  of 
thosti  limes,)  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  travels  and  voy^ 
agea  of  the  preceding  ages.  Of  course-  the  obviaus  answer^  aa 
to  the  fate  of  this  ;  great  tribe  of  books^  is,  that  a  very  large 
proportion. o£  them  will  be  totally  foi^otten  ;  tbut  a  number 
will  be  preserved  for  the  libraries  of  the  curious,  solely  for  the 
beauty  of  .their  plates;  that  a  comparatively*  inconsiderablci 
number  .vrill  be  partially  preserved  as  reading  matter,  by 
means  of  abort  abridgements  and  curious  extracts,  in  collee*^ 
tions ;  and  that  a.  few,  an  extremely  few,  in  the  successive 
ftages  of  the.8eries,  will  have  the  fortune  to  establish  them* 
^elvea^wjakiiod  of  classics  in  their  department,  and  will,  for  a^t 
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teast  some  cent urie^f  rank  v<rith  ihe'biioki  wJbJchnfett.pretcrti'tl^ 
ing-t^geaeraMindwtedse  will 'liot  well  be  ieiscfttscd:  f rdm  readr 
tng,  at  sdme) period  of  their  liw»,  iii.ian  m^9Lhtlsdged  fitmk 
Perhaps  no  traveller  wiU'be  wise  or 'inodest  to  ^promise  hiifasiJif 
very  confidently  for  his  bobk  tfais  Battering  etempltion  fronl^he 
destiny  so  general  to  its  class.  At  any  rate,  to  warrant  the 
slightest  degree  6f  any  such  preaumption,  hislworkoitwt  hav^, 
invgrieatipre^emihence)  at.theleiist'satae  one  ajgnalrecofliaifeni 
dation.  It  m;U3tfor  instancja/givw^-and  givefiRalbold  and  sti^i*. 
khtg  n^aiiner,  the  very  first  autbentic  description  of  some  in-** 
lerestmg  region.  Or,  if  it  describes  a  couhtiry  IpreyioUahy 
kno^vn,  it  roiist  represent  with  a  pi^ominenoej^a; beauty,  aodm 
jodicibbs:  setecitoesS)  surpassing' all  fdrnaer  ilescriptions  of 'tnhd 
priace,  and  .nevec  equalled  by  suifltsequent  ones.  Or  it  must  «cle* 
ficribethe  country  at.  the  time  whin  it  vPsls  the  scene  of.recy 
extraordinary  physical  or  moral  events,  as, -of  ♦aaearthquafce, 
fiVaJganic  eivup^ion,  an  inunidation^^aipestilence^orofa  dielad- 
fi>l  *ivar,  a  revolution,  'ia  reforinatlpn,'-^so  thatj-the  aceoadt 
shall'forma  vjarystriking^dBtion  of  history.  >Qii,  the  tranrd* 
lor  intistniiake  .t>tX)found  phil^sopbibal  observattoiis  on:  thie 
^enes.and,  £»cts  he  coiitemplates,  afid  )So  give  in  .the  fortnrof 
thiveU  an  aasembljageof  impoi'taot  lessons^  draWn  from  a»d 
illustrated  by  the  realities  heileacribes.  Orv  if  theintewst-it 
to larise  from  the  mere  detaiLof  his:personal  aidtenturesj  either 
those  advj^tures;  oaust  be  «iiigular  -and  incomparably 'marrsl'^ 
loQSf  and  tfaeiielation  aocompatisried  by  some  decisive;  proof  of 
^t^rdcity,  or;  the  itian  himself  n^uat  be suchan  ex^racnndiniGtiy 
per^onage^  andicrf  a  .rank  to  make/fio  conspicuous la  figure  io 
history,  tbaA  it  shall  always  be  inieresting.toDead  a-  pbrtioa  of 
his  life  simply  Of  aachf  and  wtthent  theaid  oCiatiy'tbing'f^^ 
markable  in  iheroccurrettoes  tbeinseives.  .  Tiiata'mvdtiitide'df 
travellers  resfard  themsblves  as  beloogtiig  tD-thi8'lttteeia0S,l!heif 
books  givc/sbme  eaii^e  to  liuspiedt, 'at  least'if  it  ia'^to'  be  jap« 
posed  that  they  aatioipateibr  those  books  the  hiifh  disttudiion 
jof  being  [read  entire  ifi  a'fut»ire.dge:;~-^rtitis  pefiifecdy  astli^ 
ntsbtng  to  (ire  'with-what^complaceocjrthdy  will  £11,  shefet  aftet 
sheet  .with>d6tails  of  ihe  most  insignificant )pelfsohalprOMed-^ 
ings  or  ocourretfices :  insomuch'tbat  we  turn'iiaok  toitbe  tivt^ 
pttge  to  besureabatwe  halite  not,' thraagh:iaadveirtefiby,-iillid^ 
aomemistake  as  to'the  name  and  quality  <of'the?iiian^wtom'V(^ 
find  practically  ckimingy-as  soon. at  least  as>}he>gets'>o|it^df  hh 
ofvtfu' country,  to.  vank  in  importance  with  thfit  brabrbf  m^breilU 
whose  dining  or  going  to  bed^  whpse.walfciqg^  tiding,  bafbitig^ 
or  taking  culieey  ivhoae  catching.oold  or  hiiving  the  Jtobth^adh^j 
Bve  matters  of  grave  printed  repout,  respectfully  iiM%it<s^si$^ 
over  a  whole  empire  or  ooi^nent.  '  It  is  amusing! Idnc»iigh,  .^^ 
tbose  whordan  dnnv  uiHuiiijg^ed  amiuaQjaaent  1&olBVitauiiR»i<i|bli^ 
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tq;s^^  tfaq, monsoons  s^fi^deceptioii  by  whicba  naan  of  tnbconse^ 
quj^upe^po  apy.ear^Iy:accomity  beyond,  (pertmpa  not  of  much 
ivii^^ia,)  tbecircle  of  his  personal  connexions,  becomesfully  con:* 
vinced  tbaf;.  it  must  b^  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  tbe  public, 
to  be  authentically  certified  bow  many  leagues  b^  has  per* 
fof  m^d  ODsome  foreign  king's  high  road, — bow.  potently  Jie  took 
dqmi  the  fruits.,,  or.  wines  or  sherbets, — how  handsomely  be  bo- 
b^yed.  himgelf.  arnong.  opilaqdisb  people  of.  all  sort^,— how 
wbi,nisically,  ii^v^rtbeloss^  itstruckbin^  to  see  hundreds  8ti4 
tbouss^nds  together  of  dqs^ky  skin^,  and  long  beards,  and  tur-» 
bans, — tl^at(  the  pqlit0st  civilities  were,  interchanged  between 
bifu  and  sQiia^  of  the  principal  of  these .  bai;bariaiOs,-^that  bct 
ey;en  tl^athe.bimself,  did»  atsuchanhpur  of  8u^.b  a.  day,  of 
such  a  monthg  go  in  at^  or.  go  out  at^sucb  a  gate  of  such  a  pa»» 
g^n.to.wn,  ai>d,tbat  itdid,  in  very  truth,  rain  very  baixl  at  the 
time, — ^xha^  atanotber  eventful  time,  bis  clothes  were  completely 
sos^^ed.wheD  he  reached  a^faecpous  ruin  of  palace  or. temple^ 
b[Utr  that  h(3  (mapi  of.  ta^te  !)  wa& .amazed' aiid  delighted  at  the 

spectacle^ &c*  ^.  &c.    In.  nunAberless  ioi^tances  travellers 

bfi^ya  drawn  or  transmuted  into  their  own  personal  importance 
tbe  npyelty,  the  strangeness,  tbe;. magnificence  that. they,  have 
bchqld.  The,  whple  interest  turned  on  theimelves  as  beholding 
t^e:Sceii^s  .2|nd  ol^ects,  thevfisdves.  2^s  being  in  this  and  that 
mff];^Me.i:i9ipres9^d  bythem,  ihemfidvas  as  talking  and  report-. 
i9^ab^^,th^ai9  the|o^€|)vesasideotifl€d  with  theoi/mthe  ideas 
atft);)f^;he^¥pr.  or  x^de^.  And  not  seldom  has  tbe  traveller  who 
ha^  pE\^f:le  a,s^GCQs^ful  book,  absoliltely. mistaken  the  ioieresl; 
v^l^ijcli.waseK^ted!  by  his  account  of  eUHUsus^l  objects,  which 
}V9jVei^ng^g^d  attiention  in  spiieiof  the  obtrusive. impertinencp 
of.  th.^  c^^crib^r,  fcH"  admiration  of  himself  as  the  mighty  para^ 
n^94q^;P)3Ject.,  .  / 

\Y^i , vvpuld !  not  have  tb^se  observations  i  Uiiderstood  cas  applii* 
cable,  to.  the  rcsp^ctabl/s  woi^b  before  .U9i:  .'only,  tbe.  idea  .with 
wjiuph.  we  st|frt^(Jl  was  suggested  from.  seeiDg..h0w. large  a. book 
iQigt^l^'^be^iyoduc^d  AS  tb,ereH^ltQf>  a.  travelling  iioe,  if  wemayi 
S9jexpf;^,it,  ,dra>yn.vfry.slraight  .forward,'  QTe«.a  particalaar 
portfj^iO^.th^  e^r^th,,  a^td dua^vp;  in  a  comparatively,  very  shoi^fe 
ti^e^f  O ttc  toq  .susceptible  sepsibility .  was  affected,  with  a  j:no. 
ili^j^jrp?  .ai^^eji^y^fort  the  xoj]diitia>©,.of  readers  in  future. tin)^: 
but  it  has  been   perfectly  allayed  with  the  view  we  have.beea 

vBpfj^gl^'  hjfosay&j,  *  oa.my^tafriv^^l  m.Ei»§knd*:  .thfttDenrio:? 
ste-i^/Sfifl^  witlfj  Ptfrsta,  l 

W9f^JQ/}Hie$^rl^iPvl)iisbd  the.  Me»iorauda  :whdci»  1^  bad  »lre^j 
Ittidii^iOO  thatiJC<iUoii^^9  OKDrQ^jiuiiedia^^^  aa  i4bund  that  \  biad 
beeh .  fonanate;  eboagh- to  itsctetaib  some  facts  which  had 
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escaped  the  research  of  other  travellers.*     This  inquisitive  in- 
terest about  Persia  was  in  a  preat  fneasure  the  effect  of  our  ap-^ 
prehensions,  excited  by  certain  transactions  between  the  Per- 
sian nionarcii  and  a  poteatate*  nearer  home,   which  seemed 
threatening  to  grow  into  a  connexion  that  might  ultimately 
affect  the  safKy  of  our  Indian  possessions.      Excepting  so  far 
as  this  cause  had  a  temporary  operation,  we  ouestion  whether 
Persia  was,  or  is.  now,  the  object  of  more  than  an  oi:dinary 
proportion  of  that  inqnisitiveness  which   has  of  late  years  so 
eagerly  and  indiscriminately  ca^jght  at  itvformation  concerning 
any  country  and  all  countries,  as  appears  from  the  reception 
given  to  such  an  unprecedented  tiriultitude  of  hooks  of  travels 
and  topography.     For,  speaking  generally  of  the  intelligent 
and  even  literary  part  of  the  community,  it  may  be  safely 
assc^rted.that  Persia  is  not  one  of  the  selected  countries  cova^ 
posing  that  world  in  the  imagination,  which  is  the  scene  of  en- 
thusiastically affecting  historical  lecollections  ;  which  scene  in 
the  imagination  becomes  more  strongly  pictured  and  defined, 
by  means  of  accounts  given  of  those  real  tracts  of  the  earth,  to 
which  the  mind  has  its  correspoodihg  terHtories  of  the  same 
fiame.     Persia  bad  once  indeed  its  magnificent  period,  and 
holds  a  very  considerable  space  in  ancient  history,  marked 
with  a  very  few  splendid  names ;  but  by  far  the  most  familiar 
historical  recollectio«>s  of  it  are,  and  ever  will  be,  those  which 
present  in  connexion  and  contrast  with  the  states  of  Greece; 
The  prevailing  idea,  therefore,  of  ancient  Persiai  will  always 
be  that  of  a  pompous  and  feeble  despotism,  combining  just  the 
most  worthless  qualities  of  civilizatioti  with  the  most  detestable 
qtialities  of  barbarism,  and  without  any  of  the  good  of  either, 
k  has  taken  no  commanding  rank  in  the  world  of  literature, 
by  means  of  such  works  of  philosophers  or  poets  as  will  ever 
be  held  of  much  value  by  Europeans.  -  And,  maintaining  con- 
sistently the  character  which  shuts  it  out  of  communion  with 
any  tbiog  great  and  interesting,  it  is  now  an  inferior,  bar* 
barous,  and. impotent  state,  contesting,  as  it  were,  the  posses- 
foovk  of  its  nominal  territory  with  the  progressive  steriUty  and 
desolation  by  which  a  very  large  portion  of  it  is  overspread. 

Mr.  Morier  was  die  second  person  in  the  embassy, — of  the 
origin  of  which  it  wHl  be  sufficient  to  transcribe  the  following 
notice: 

'  ^ Some  lime  after,  French  agents  were  traced  into  Persia;  and  th« 
-vie^ws  of  France  begun  to  be  sn^cted.  '  Monsieur  Jouannin,  an  intelli* 
gent  Ffenchinaf)^  succeeded  io  getting  the  Persian  Conrt  to  send  a  mis- 
ftoa.to^B<ma{)ane.  The  Envoy,  byname  Mirza  Rega,  went  from  Persia 
}fi  1806$  and  coacludeda  tmatj  with  France  at  JnnkensteiD,  in  May, 
Ififfi*  Q^  )ua  i«tiuii»  a  large  embas^*.  confided  lo  General  Gardanne, 
if^ft^  frq^  frsaifie  m  Per^i^:  cbis  gave  rise  to  the  naseioD'of  Sir  Har- 
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lord  Jones,  who,  airivin^  at  Bombay  in  April,  180&»  found'  that  Briga* 
dier-general  Malcolm  had  been  previously  sent  by  the  Gonrennor.*gpoenil . 
to  Persia.     General  Malcolm  having,  failed  of.  success,  Sir.  Harford  Jpnes 
proceeded.* 

The  embassy  sailed  from  Bombay,  in  three  vessels^  on  the 
12ih  September,.  1803.  The  Journal  describes,  with  the  aid 
of  sereralextriemeiy  pretty  drawings  of  remarkable  headlands, 
the  appearance  of  each  successive  part  of  the  coast  of  whait^Ls 
denominated  M^^kran,  taken  largely^  the  tract  Hromtfae  Indus 
to  the  gulph  of  Persia.'  In  rthe  gulph  they  met  with  some  of 
the  merchantmen  of  the  Imairni  of  Muscat,  who  frequently  in 
person  parades  about  the  gnlph  with  a  squadron  of  armed  ves- 
sels, one  of  which,  in  1797,  carried  upwards  of  a  tliousand 
men.  The  trading  ships  seen  by  our  author  are  tims  de- 
scribed: 

*  One  of  the  five  was  a  fine  vessel  of  six  hundred  tons  butthen,  which 
about  four  years  before  was  purchased  by  the  Iroaum  at  the  Isle  of  France, 
and  was  then  called  the  Stirling  Castle.  There  were  also  two  grahsf 
which  are  ships  in  every  respect  like  the  others,  except  that  they  have 
lengthened  prows  instead  of  rounded  bows.  These  grabs  the  Arabs  can 
manage  to  build  themselves  in  their  own  porta,  as  it  is  easy  to  extend  the 
timbers  of  a  ship  until  they  connect  themselves  into  a  prow ;  but  they  have 
not  yet  attained  the  art  of  forming  timber  fit  to  construct  bows.' 

They  reached  Bushire,  in  the  Persian  gulph  on  the  14th  of 
October,  and  heard,  for  the  first  thing,  a  report,  which  had 
come  from  Bagdad,  and  had  been  propagated  by  the  French, 
of  the  death  of  our  king. 

The  Enroy  began,  even  before  he  left  the  ship,  to  assume 
that  high  tone  which,  with  great  propriety,  he  maintained  in- 
variably through  every  stage  of  the  mission.     He  every  where, 
demanded,  and  obtained,  to  be  received  with  all  those  formali- 
tifes  of  respect,  which,  according  to  the  Asiatic  ceremonial,  are 
due  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  greatest  monarchs.     Afid   it  is 
not  at  all  improbable  that  to  have,  even  in  one  instance,  lower- 
ed this  demand,  or  suffered  it  to  be  trifled  with,  might  have 
mined  his  undertaking  ;  so  little  can  either  tyrarits  or  slaves 
comprehend  any  such   thing  as  dignity  without  pomp   and- 
baugbtiness;    They  respect  nothing  but  mere  power ;  the  most 
palpable  signs f.of  power  are  ostentatious  state ^and  imperious 
manners;  and  Aereforea  measure  of  thes«  must  be  assumed 
by  wb<!iever  would  maintain  any  importance,  or  secure  any  ad- 
vbtfitage,  in  transaicting  with  them.     Sir  Harford  was  most  re- 
spectfully met  by  the  Sbeik  of  Bushire;  and,  after  passing 
tBTOu^  the  thickest  clouds  of  dust,  raised  by  the  mob  and  a 
sort  of  mob' militia^  was,  with  the  other .gefitlemen,  led  by  bim 
to»his  house  '<  through  streets  six  feet  wide.'  ■    The  density  of 
the  .djjst  they  bad  contrived  to  penetrate^  must  -hav^  prepat^d- 
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*  A  Persian  visit,  when  the  guest  iB  a  disUng^Sshed  persbiia^j,  gepj?- 
rally  consists  of  three  acts  :  first,  the  kahoun^  or  water-pipe,  ana  coffee  \ 
second,  a  iafnuhi  and  sweet  cofee,  (so  called  fl-om  its  being  a  composHion 
of  rose-water  and  sugar })  and* third,  a  haUoun  by  itself*  Sweetmeats  are* 
frequently  introduced  aft  zfiwde,  ^s  ^  ®ba))  ha^e  many  better  opportuniM 
lies  of  describing  ail  the  oerem<imes  of  these  occasion^  it  19  auiqcieBt  afe 
present  to  add  that  ve  peffoimied  the  three  above  ^^*^  p.  IS* 

This  Sheik  was  a  worthle^  Arab,  the  last  of  a  succession  of 
Arab  chijefs  or  princes,  who  had  governed  Bus^hir^,  in  virtue 
r?ither  of  an  assumed  right  of  their  own,  than  of  the  appoiiit^- 
jnent  of  the  Persian  government.  During  the  few  days  fliat  the 
embassy  remained  in  the  town  a  revolution  was  effected,  Qpit^ 
in  the  Asiatic  style  of  cowardice,  perjury,  ^nd  treachery ;  anc} 
this  uqu'ortby  governor  vras  depp^d  and  made  $  prisoner.  By 
one  ol'  the  capVices  of  fortune,  so  common  to  the  agents  of  ^xi 
Asiatic  despotism,  the  newgavernqr,  proclaimed pr(?  ttvupore^^z^ 
^mo^X  ipfiniecl lately  consigned  to  aji  ignopfiinipus  apd  cruel  im- 
prisQUpa^pt^  V<ith  th^  prpspect  of  i^poeciY  dea,tK  9,q4  ^a^,  a^ 
quietly  retqaisqd,  ?in4  iove^ltp^  witfi  bis  Pftcet  H^  pg.i4  ^  vis^. 
to  the  English  W^^Yx  *pd.Oii»r  author  w^s  ^wrpi;i^^4  Jo  Sj^e  l^igji. 
appear  ^  perfectly  unconsciq^s  of  tl^e  indignities  wb.ioh  h^  it^ad 
siiflfered  ;'  *  but,'  he  observes, 

*  t)ie  habitual  despotism  ^hich  the  pe9p]e  are  bprn  to  witl^^y  f<¥P^li^^?^ft. 
them' 80  much  to  every  act  of  violence  that  may  be  iqfliicted  Qb  thjcmfiislve^ 
or  on  other^i  that  they  view  a)l  events  with  equal  indiS'erepc^,  sipd  ^9  in 
jand  out  of  prison,  are  bastinadoed,  fined,  and  are  exposed  to  every  igppT 
mlby,  with  an  apathy  which  nothing  but  custom  and  fatalism  could  pro- 
dui(je.^" 

A  hgn^soQ^^  present  iinriyed  frooo  tlie  Prinpe  pf  SUra^t 
^i^d  th^  liber.1^1  ^^wi^rd  t(us  Envoy  deemed  it  proper  to  give  to 
thi9  Prince' I?  9gent  wbp  b^d  the  cfep^ge  of  it,  .^fford^  occftsion  t» 
^«|))am  a  lovy  pjieco  ^i  pi^ioagenplent,  ppinoion  ^Inmg  the  Ppr- 
swM  gi-Q^O:  ip^flj  f^jMT  pp^yiRg  th)dir  ^ervanto  wiithoiM^  expense  xsk 
tbp»iselve«, 

*  They*prafit  by  ^hese  opportunities  of  enriching  by- such  Wama^ 
aeuvant  tp  ivdiomio  th^ir  6w«  persoas  they  may  q^e  an  0^4%^^^> 
tp  wA^m  ^t  ^*'  Phe«ply  to  themielyea^  repay  it.  BQft  khe  c(iacge  of  a 
pre^n^risfr^W^My  niade  ^p  JWWWr  /pf  ^  \vit%m  wnobg>*e  Mbf^Sfto  #€ 
a  doncjr,  4pd  pprh^p^  i^  sonji^fnes  p»rf:hw4  direptjy  ffiWtte  gr^^.mA 

T)m  %^\s^  Filemsssof jexpedientiserbibitad,  iii a  worsQ imwk 
m^m  II  gneoter  ^oa^  in  ihe.appioiitti^iftiu^fif  iwbab  is  called  a 
74^^;79aj|#tr,  :tbe  sdipeviiiteiidaQi:  and  puityttryor .  connusBkined 
frum  ^.  ^ttft  tsp.B^tpnda  foipi^a 'embassy  ifii  ijl^  process. 
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Ha  h^  ?Sit|M?iBi^3f  fifoiB-  ^^^  ^?fwr^igi?  to;  w^^rt  fc^n*.  tb<>.  ti^ftSi' 
Hts^ts>  %lQi>g  tb^  wWla  Q^ATQb^  evievy  9Qrl^()f  «u<p.plie8#  mtirinu 
wI^Qt^ver  profiObTtiiQiiSt.  he.  may:  olu](ote.  to  d/een  necessary^  £oq; 
tbe  wfaolje  party;,  U&biub  is  sometiiaes,  aa  id  the  present  instance, 
extoepiely  immerons. 

*  It  is  not,  therefore,  wonderful,  that  the  officer  entrusted- with  this' 
pover,  though  generally  a  man  of  high  rank,  i«  generally  also  understood 
to.  purchase,  the.  nonamation  at  very  large  |»rice8.  The  proportion  of  the 
purchase,  is.  the  proportion  of  course  of  the  demands  on  the  country  :  the 
Jirillager  groan^  under  the  oppression,  but  in  vain  shrioks  from  it ;  cTei^ 
argument  of  his  poverty  is  answered^  if  by  nothing  else*  at  l^ast  by.  tbe- 
b^stin^do.' 

A  graat  personage  arrived* from  Sbicaz,  on  a  visit  of  serious.' 
negotiation  with  the  Envoy.  In  the  interviews  of  cerecnouy 
with  this  grantee,  we  have  some  prelusive  and  fascinating 
gleaaia  of  the  stilt  richer  display  of  courtly  refinements  and;. 
f^liciJtiei^,  which  awaited  these  privileged  EngiTsbmeii  in  the* 
jchief, cities  of  the  ^Most  mighty  Monarch,  the  Director,  of  the 
Worid/  It  was  particularly  delightftui  to  see  with  what  exqui^ 
site  peJTceptioia  and  accuracy  all  the  various  ranks  ofi  persons- 
fixed  themselves  at  their  proper  points  of  distance,  on  h^^ing 
introduced  into^he  apartment  of  the  Khan._  ,Having.descri|;)^d 
their  adjustment,  our  author  observes  tbi^t. 

f  Xlil  9)i^f4^.i=^?¥^  ^  tih^i^  difjtangss  in  9*  wii^^ems  %  study  ofi^moKt; 
ge^^^  appj^c^^pn  in  JFMssi:),;  and  tb^^  l^^APwied^^  pf  QMnplim«itt«  id  the> 
Joiyi'^q<>>vl^[ge  4'8pl^y^.ift  tb^*  inebtinga }  i/i  inde«4y  th^  tisitA  of.  oere-: 
^Qliy  ;^(^h  ^f|Q^  lyje  wi^^^Qd».QQ.uld  be  cbn«^ra4%fair  sp^i^iomiilf 
na^9^  Wnj^r^  Pf  the  st^  oi  soqi^y.  . 

f  Whep,  vi^t^  bM  ^  «^erio|r,  ifbfi  fer^i^n  rises.  bastUyandr  VRSifDs  Inmj 
gu^n^y^t^^edopr  pf  tt\?  ap^ta^;  on  the  tmd^zt  of  ^eiq^ia^ 
he  just  raises  himself  from  his  seat,  and'  stands  nearly  erect;  but  to  aixii^, 
ferior  h^  m^k^s  the  motion  o;ily  of  rising.     When  a  gfeat  man  is  speakii^g, 
the  style  of  respect  in  Persia  is  not  quite  so  servile  as  that  in  india.     In, 
listening^  the  Indians  join  their  hands' together  (as  in  England,  littfe  chir- 
dren  are  talight  to  do 'in  prayer,)  place  them  on  their  breaht»  and,  making 
ioclinations  of'the  body,  sit  mute.     A  yisit  is  much  less  iuxurioua  in  Fer-*^ 
sia  than  vk  Turkey.-    Instead  of  the  sophas  and  the  ea^y  pilk>w^  of  IViN 
key,  the  visitor  in  Bcraia  ia  seated  on  a  carpet  or  mat,  withovut  any  soft 
support  pn  eifb^r  ?aM±  or  any  thing  except  his  handsi  or  the  aociddotal 
sQsist^nce  of  a  WI<,tq  rejUeyetbp  gallin^jj  pQSt^rc  of  his  leg^    Tb^nii^fiyir 
pf  that  pjjj^re,  ift  i^.  pql^test;  fe^rjii,;  c^f^  QCarceljr  be.  uf^i^^nMQOyi  by<icn 
scdpVop  ;  yoif  ar(;  re^i^ire;^,  ^Cksif  i^pon,.yqur  beds^  a?,tti^y  ajQ  tfUfkedi^ 
un^^r  yoiir  baips,  a^ter  the  fesbiQ/i  of  a  cat^el..      To  1^9  tbi^^  i^^fjp|ei[njnt, 
was  impossible';  and  we  thought  we  had  atpined  much  naerit  i^:)  sitting 
crosS'lejgrged  as  tailors.     In  the  presence  of  his  superiors,  a  l^ersjan  sitS^ 
upoh  ^18  Heels,  but  only  cross-lelgged  .before  his  equifls,  and  i^  any  manner 
whatever  befoiie  his  ihferiors.     Tb  an  Eiiglfsh  frame  and  rnexperi^ce,  the  ' 
length  6f 'tiriie  during  which  the  l^ersiah  will  ihius  sit  untired' on  his  heels^ 
U  nibft  extcaordii»ry  ^  8tfinetim^sfc|!^baKadaiy}  fre^ot^  mil  sleejwg/ 
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Tbcy  Dtfver  think  oF  cbRDging  their  positioDg,  and,  like  other  Orientally 
coDBidef  our  loco-ntQtioQ  to  be  as  extraordinary  as  we  can  regard  thnr 
qnifigceoce :  when  they  see  ub  wallcing  to  and  fro,  sitting  down,  getting  up, 
and  inioving  in  every  direction,  often  have  they  fancied  that  Suropeang  are 
tonnenied  by  some  evil  spirit,  or  that  such  is  our  mode  of  saying  our 
prayers.'    p.  S9. 

]f  they  can  tliink  of  no  other  explaoations  than  lliese  two  of 
the  Vffsileasncss  of  the  Europeans,  thty  are,  in  fact,  very 
itearLy  reduced  to  one  way  of  accounting  for  it.  For  even 
vriti)  jesR  suspicion  and  shrewdness  tlian  we  find  in  their  cha- 
racters,  ihey  would  be  apt  to  conclude,  after  a. very  little  ob- 
servant experience,  that  prayers  :ire  not  quite  so  habitual  an 
employment  of  Europeans  in  the  East,  Our  author  suggests, 
however,  iliai  it  would  have  been  good  policy  in  us  not  to  have 
let  the  Asiatics  find  tliis  out ;  for  tliat  the  appearance  oF  having' 
a  religion  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  for  deciding  their  opi- 
nion in  favour  of  any  people.  We  will  not,  however,  douht 
the  predominance  of  superior  considerations  in  that  attention 
to  religious  obseri-^nces,  which  he  states  to  have  been  mani- 
fested in  tiie  conduct  of  ti)e  mission.  Mentioning  the  death  of 
Mr.  Coan,  the  Persian  and  Latin  translator,  he  says : 

'  I  read  the  funeral  service  over  him,  amid  a  crowd  of  Persians  and 
Arabs,  who  were  collected  to  see  the  ceremony  ;  and  who  seemed  to  par- 
take ithe  nmreil  of  the  scene.  Nothing  excites  a  better  impreision  of 
our  character  ^a«>  an  appearance  of  devotion  and  religious  observance. 
If  thercffnv  there  were  no  higher  obligation  on  every  Christian,  religious 
c^ervancea  are  indispensable  in  pvducing  a  national  influence.  We  ne< 
ver  omitted  to  perform  divine  service  on  Sunday* ;  suffered  no  one  to  in- 
trude apOD  us  during  oiir  devotions  j  and  nsea  every  means  in  our  power 
to  injpress  the  natives  with  a  proper  idea  of  the  sanctity  of  our  Sab- 
bath/ 

Bushire  is  now  the  pr-ncipal  port  of  Persia  ;  is  in  lat.  28  deg. 
59  D)in-;  long.  5U  deg.  43  min.;  and  standi,  on  a  sandy  penin- 
sula, which  appears  to  have  been  gained  from,  the  sea.     '  In 
digging  lor  water,  tiie  people  of  this  peninsula  have  sunk  wells 
10  the  deptli  of  thirty  fathoms;  anti  before  they  could  reach 
tlie  spring  they  have  been  obliged  to  perforate  three  layers  of 
a-Boft  stone  composed  of  sand  and  shells.'     It  is  subject  to  tre- 
mendous storms.    The  town  contains  about  ten  thousand  per- 
sons, asitshould  seem  all  Mahometans.    It  has  an  English  fac- 
tory.    In  the  neighbouring  country  *the  soil  is  so  ligh^  that 
•A  mostly  with  one  ox  only,  and  not  unfrequently 
n  ass.     All  iht-ir  agricultural   instruments  are  of 
construction.'     The  plouj^hing  commences  about 
Novcinber  ;  and  larks  fjy  about  in  large  numbers, 
ii.th^Ke.ed  just  sowing.' — ^The  people  are  of  mixed 
l  petf^itj^wen*,  and  presented  ta.the  English  a 
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squalid  and  wretched  appearance;  that  of  the  poorer  class  of 
the  women  is  thus  described  : 

<  They  go  in  troops  to  draw  water  for  the  place.  I  have  seen  the  elder 
ones  sitting  and  chatting  at  the  well,  and  spinning  the  coarse  cotton  of  the 
country,  while  the  young  girls  filled  the  skin  which  contains  the  water^ 
and  which  they  all  carry  on  their  backs  into  the  town .  They  do  not  wear 
shoes ;  their  dress  consists  of  a  very  ample  shirt,  a  pair  of  looie  trowsers^ 
and  the  veil  which  goes  over  all.  Their  appearance  is  most  doleful  % 
though  I  have  still  noticed  a  pretty  face  .through  all  the  fikh  of  their  at^' 
tire.  .The  colour  of  their  clothes  is  originally  brown,  but  when  they  be-' 
come  too  dirty  to  be  worn  under  that  hue,  they  are  sent  10  the  dyer,  who 
is  supposed  to  clean  them  by  superinducing  a  dark-blue  or  black  tint.  In' 
almost  every  situation  they  might,  be  considered  as  the  attendants  on  a  bu- 
rial ;  but  in  a  real  case  of  death  there  are  professional  mourners,  who  arc 
hired  to  see  proper  respect  paid  to  the  deceased,  by  keeping  up  the  cries  of 
etiquette  to  his  memory.' 

The  local  description  concludes  with  ohservations  on  the 
animals  of  southern  Persia,  and  particularly  some  curious  no^ 
tices  of  the  jerboa-  The  genuine  Persian  horse  is  described  an' 
a  *  tall,  lank,  ill-formed,  and  generally  vicious  animal.'  The' 
Envoy's  Yorkshire  groom  gained  avei-y  high  rejjutalion  among' 
the  natives,  by  completely  subduing  one  of  the  most  pei'verse 
colts  of  this  Persian  breed. 

The  Envoy  had  opened,  duritig  his  residence  at  Bushire, 
such  communications  with  the  great  authorities  of  Persia,  as^ 
gave  him  every  encouragement  in  going  forward.  Having  staid 
there  two  months,  he  began  his  progress  in  great  state  \  the 
train  of  attendants  of  all  sorts  being  so  numerous,  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  this  embassy  will  be  recollected  in  the  coun- 
try for  scores  of  years  to  c-ome,  as  having  nearly  caused  a  tem- 
porary famine  in  all  the  districts  in  the  line  of  its  march:  so 
that  it  is  not  only  by  the  quarrels  of  monarchis  that  the  people 
(the  ^  Achivi')  may  be  punished,  but  also  by  the  measures  for 
maintaining  their  harmony. 

As  any  thing  like  places  of  lodging  or  shelter  were  fex- 
tremely  rare,  an  encampment  of  tents  was  pitched  at  the  end 
of  every  stage,  by  a  party  of  men  ( ailed  teroshes^  appointed 
and  accustomed  to  the  employment,  and  directed  by  a  Bashee, 
who  was  *  very  clever,  ana  probably  a  great  rogue,'  in  sign  of 
which  ktter  quality,  *  he  had  lost  an  ear,  the  forfeit  of  some 
former  misdemeanour.*  *  The  Persians  are  so  accustomed  to 
this  manner  of  life,  that  they  pitch  and  unpitch  a  camp  with 
the  most  perfect  dexterity  and  order.' — Nor  far  on  the  road 
they  were  treated  with  a  capital  scene  of  Persian  splendour  and 
etiquette,  on  meeting  the  persc>nage  finally  appointed  to  the 
government  of  Basfaire,  whose  dress,  beard,  and  manners,  cair^ 
ried  much  of  the  nobleman,  and  whose  dagger  *  glitt^ri^ 
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(their  only  doftfring),  tmd-  armed  with  a  pair  of  clubs  called  nualr^  htgtm 
each  to  make  the  moit  curious  uoJMCy  move  in  the  most  extravagant  pos- 
tures,  and  disphy  their  professional  exploits  all  the  way  hefore  our  hcnrses, 
until  we  reached  our  encampment..    It  would  be  dimcult  to  describe  a 
crowd  so  wild  and  coiifirsed.    The  extreme  joltings  running,  pushing,  and 
,  scrambling,  almost  bewildered  me  s  while  the  dust,  which  seemed  to  pow- 
der the  beards  of  the'  Persians,  nearly  suffocated  us'  all.    Pkt^bly  ten 
< thousand  persons  of  ail  descriptions  were  assembled*'  Officers  were  dis^ 
.  persed  among  tfa«n,  and  with  whips  and  sticks  drove  the  crowd  backwards 
*tiri£6rwaids»aa  theocc3si(^n  required.^  Nothing  could.cxceed: the  tumult 
fnd  cries.     Here  men  were  tumbling  one  over  the  other  in  die  ioequali* 
tics,  of  the  ground ;  there  horses  were  gallopping  in  ev^ery  direcdooi  wfaUe 
their  riders  were  performing  feats  with  their  Jong  spears  ;  behind  was  aa 
impenetrable  crowd;  before  us  were  the  wrestlers  danciiHp  iibouttothe 
sound'of  three  copper  drums,  and  twirling  round  their  club^.  .  On  every 
side  was  noise  and  confusion.     This  ceremony  is  never  practised  but  to 
princes  of  the  blood;  and  we  considered,  therefore,  the  honours  of  this 
day  as  a  further  proof  of  the  reviving  influence  of  the  English  name.* 
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TTHERE  are  few  speculatidtis  more  interesting*  than  those 
which  relate  to  the  philosophy  of  mind  ;— nor  any  which, 
if  properly  conducted,  open  itaore  abundant  sources  of  use- 
ful, as  well  as  curious  research.  It  is  a  very  comtnon  re- 
mark, however,  that  a  taste  for  <hese  studies  fans  been  for 
some  time  past,  among  onr  countrymen,  in  a  state  of  decline  ; 
and  the  fate  which  has  attended  the  volumes  before  us  seems 
to  furnish  rather  plausible  evidence  of  its  truth'.  Notwith- 
standing the  trnly  elegant  style  which  characterises  Mr.  Ali- 
son's pcrfonnance,  and  though  the  subjects  treated  of  are 
by  no  means  strictly  metaphysical,  and  are  indeed  v^ry  cipseiy 
allied  to  the  study  of  the  fine  arts,  the  work  has  failed  of  ac- 
<^umng  popularity.  More  than, twenty  years  have  dapsed 
since  the  first  edition  was  presented  to  the  public,  and  it  is 
only  very  recently  that  a  second  has  been  called  for, — 
though  the  work  has  always  been  a  favourite  with  men  of  lite- 
rature and  discernment. 

Various  hypotheses  have  been  adopted  on  the  sub- 
ject of  taste,  and  the  nature  of  sublimity  and  beauty  ; — and  it 
is  amusing  to  observe  into  what  extravagancies  the  fondness 
for  system  has  carried  their  several  abettors-^  In  ail  the  theo« 
ries  which  we  have  hitherto  seen,  except  that  of  the  author 
whose  work  is  before  us,  there  are,  we  think,  two  very  gene--- 
^1  mistakes.  The  first  respects  the  nature  of  those  qualities 
in  material  objects,  which  excite  the  ideas  of  .sublimity  anfl 
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beauty.  -Most,  if  not  all  tbe  writers  to  \vbich  nye.allade^  have 
limited  tbe  idea  of  beauty  to  some  one  quality,  or  some^  few 
qualities,  whicb  they  suppose  commo.t  to  all  those  objects 
which  have  the  power  of  affecting  ouriniaginatioii  witl>  the 
emotion  of  beauty.  Such  was  the  weH-Jcnoyvn  theory  of  Jtlo- 
garth 9  who  conceived  beauty  to  consist  in  waving  or  serpep- 
tine  lines.  3uch  also  is  that  of  Burke  who  defines  .its  cpnsti^ 
tuent  qualities  to  be,  comparative  smallness— sniootbness-r- 
variety  in  the  direction  of  its  parts — to  have  those  parts  melt- 
ed, as  it  were,  into  each  other — to  be  of  ^  delicate  frame-rtjO 
have  the  colour  clear  and  bright,  but  not  strong  and  glaring. 
Now  it  is  evident,  on  a  little  reflection,  that  bcji^uty  is  not  one 
thing,  nor  a  few  things,  but  a  great  many,-*^that  the  (^uajitiqs 
which  compose  it  are  diversified  into  as  endless  a  variety,  as 
are  those.of  the  objects  which  excite  the  emotion.  Nothing, 
for  instance,  c^n  be  more  dissimilar,  than  the  undulating,  lin^ 
formed  by  the  tops  of  mountains,  and  the  spires  and  angular 
points  of  a  Gothic  building,  yet  both;  are  beautiful.r— Thje 
other  mistake  to  which  vve  allude,  regards  the  emotion  itself, 
which  beautiful  or  sublime  objects  have  the  power  of  edit- 
ing. This  has  generally  been  referred  to  some  one  prinai- 
ple  or  law  of  the'  mind,  into  which,  it  is  supposed,  all  the 
pleasure  accompanying  the  emotion,  may :  be  ultimately -^re- 
solved ;  sUchas,'thesense  of  utilitv,  the  perception  of  order,  &c. 
But  the  futility  of  attributing  all  the  emotions  of  taste  .to  any 
one  of  these  acKhowledged  principles  o(  the  mind,  will  appear, 
if  we  take  a  view  of  the  very  extensive  meaning  attached  tp 
the  term  beauty ^  which  is  indiscriminate!}'  applied  to  almpst 
every  thing  that  is  pleasing  either  to  the  senses,  the  imagi- 
nation, or  the  intellect.  Indeed,  much  of  the  confusion,  apfl 
inconsistency,  which  are  so  observable  on  comparing  the 
different  theories  of  writers  on  this  subject,  may^  very  probi|- 
bly,  have  arisen  from  this  va^ue  and  indefinite  meaning  at- 
tached to  the  word,  beauty;  and  from  the  different  vipws 
which  have  been  consequently  taken  of  the  subject  under  .dis- 
cussion. 

It  has  frequently  beenremarked  of  sO«i€  of  the  most  happy 
inventions  and  discoveries  in  science  and  art,  that  th^y  hav^ 
been  attended  with  a  certain  simplicity  of  character,  and  have 
appeared,  so  obvious^  and  so  agreeable  to  trutk  and  nature, 
that  while  they  have  commanded  the  admiration  of  mankind, 
wonder  has  also  been  excited  that  they  should  have  r6main€Pd 
io  long  uriobserved. 

*  *  Th'  invention  all  admir'd ;  and  each,  how  he 
'  To  W  the  inventor  missM ;  so  easy  it  seem'd 

*  Once  found,  which  yet  unipund,  mo;>t  would  have  thought  . 

*  impossible/ 
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'^iedty;  v^hich^fetiib  hot  hesitate  to  pronodiifee  thfe'Wd^t  W- 

,  leffefsting,  and  th6  ^d^t  Wcof d^rit  V^ith  Utith,  bf  ^ny  wte  h'aVef 

yet  iseen  oli  the  'subjef(!rt.    It  agrees  feo  wfell  with  ttife  ferig^^gcf 

fe;e^eraHy'ihadt5'ii^'0f  in  d^cribin^'the  eiitdWohs  of  taste-^ 

with  the  descriptfioris  and  peir^oriiftcatlipns  6f  j](6^l'y— *and  Wi.Hi 

•otiry!>^n  'experience,  tbut,  thbligh  We  cahrtot iieip  ^hinkfnjj 

-ire  has  eitfriedhis  Tiy'iDothests  rather  tOo  faf,  JtM.^^deffed'ii 

-Whnfee^ssairHy  coifn^ifex,  yet,  with  feg^i'd  td  thfe  ^riiiiift' WeA, 

'*hat  associAtibti  is  the'grirkl  so*ufc6  M^'tlie  ^!e«stfn6s  6f  taskij, 

•Wfe  tbi'nk  he-lia's;f6irfid  out  the  trtife  iWutidn  df  Vhe  ittysi»^feis 

■^tttending  fts  various  phenonjeria.    T'Hie  idea  1i.^,  ^e'fet:>(W- 

-^hfeWd,  fc^eri  totictrcd  fejioti  by  pthe'r -^vrrteffs  bfitiife^aiifei'tlr 

'•jSSnriTfer  ^vkijtcxt ;  (ia'rttculariy  %(y  the  author  of  %  'pleisihg  li't-' 

•t9e  Volnmej'intitiW  *  Olio;'  bat  non6,  that  \ft  fefaitetiiber,  h^Ver 

^efduced'it  to'aregiihiV  system,  or  applied  it  tb  elucidate  uU 

^he  vatibus  kincfs  of  sublimity  and  beauty,  obserVable  iti'ttite 

'-^arefial   uini verse,    anfd    the    corresponding  'cinbtions   khejr 

•excite. 

Without  attempting  a  Complete  afrmlysis  of  the  tbnterits  bf 
•these  VoFa toes,  whibh  \i<^ould  vtery  fat* 'exceed  oiir  limits,  we 
'ishyi  t^rwleavoot  to 'g4Ve  a  brief  "^sketch  of  the  a.uthbr's  ^lat*^ 
'^coArpatiied  with  «uth  Occasional  ejitract^  ias  may  'setre  te 
*iWbstrate  his  theory,  and  conVey  a  t6le*rabte  ikjrtion  of  the  Jgb- 
'iieral  character  of  his  work. 

In  the  investigation  bf  the  subject  of  taite  thfefe  are,  it  is  ju- 
*tfidously  bl>ser'ved  in  the  Introdaction,  two  distinct  objects 
'bf 'attehti^n^aiVdinqbiry  ;  *  first,  the  irature  bf  thbse  qmlities 
'ih»t  produce  the  enjotions  of  taste  ;  and  secondly,  the  hatui'e 
of  thait  yk€uliy  by  which  the^e  ertioticyns  ^re  retefved/  To 
'b6th  these  inqiiiries,  however,  Mn  Alison  Observes,  a  Yj^i^U- 
Thititf^y investigation  sieems  requisite,  ili  order  tb  rfendiglr  bur 
toiy6ltis!ons  precise  and  satisfaetoty. 

*  In  the  investigation  o£  causes/  he  continues,  *  the  first  andmost.  iQi'* 

jpdrtiflt  jJt^p,  is  the  accurate  exartiination  of  the  ^ect  to  be  explained,     la 

the  science  of  mind,  however,  as  well  as  in  that  of  body,  there  are  few 

M^fletts  Altogether  sitofple,  tr  in  which  accidentai  circumstanc^n  are  not 

»deoibrn»i  with  the  proper  effect.     Unless,  therefore,  by  racarii  of  t^pfc^ 

-^  ebcperkni^tB,  sttch  accidental  circiiito6tafnc€^8  a^e  acciif-atdy  di^ingliilrhyd' 

,firom'the  phenomena  thai  permanently  charactefrise  thee^t^  ^Jlft  ftr^iind^r 

,  Uie  necessity  of  indudiog  in  the  cause,  the  causes  aW  of  all  the  acdi^ 

/^iec^tal  car<:um8Unce8  with  which  the  eflect  is  accottpamed.^-^*?  With  se-^ 

gard»  therefore,  to   both   these  inquiries,  the  first  and  -most  iiqpOrmit 

step  is  accurately  to  examine  the   nature  of  this  .emotion,  itie^,  and  its 

distinction  from  ^Very  'oth^r  cfttfdtioa  of  pleasure ;  an^  jout  capacity  of 

discovering  either  the  nature  ttf  Wie  j^«^//V&j  that  produce  the  ei^otions  of 

ystfef^dr  the  'naure  '^Mtit  fadUltj^  ty  'whiSh  thfey  iteVeciived,  will  be 
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«Xect!y  prop6rdoned  to  oar  accuracy  in  asciertainfng  the  nature  of  the 
emotion  itself/    Int.  pp.  15— 'IS. 

With  this  previous  inquiry^  therefore,  the  work  commenc- 
es; and  in  the  prosecution  of  it  the  peculiar  feature  wbicti 
distinguishes  the  au thorns  theory,  is  developed  and  iHustr<^t« 
ed, — which  we  think  inay  be  thus  briefly  stated :  vizv  that  tba 
emotions  we  experience  from  the  dontejnplation  of  beautiful 
or  sublime  scenery,  are  not  produced  by  any  th'rng  really  and 
intrinsically  sublime  or  beautiful  in  the  oojects  themselves 
which  we  contemplate,  but  that  they  affect  us  solely  by  being 
associated  in  our  imagination  with  some  other  objects,  or  qua- 
lities of  mind,  fitted,  by  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  to 
excite  some  lively  and  interesting  emotion,  such  as  tender- 
ness, pity,  fear,  &c.  It  is  also  a  part  of  Mr.  Alison\s  theory, 
that  the  emotions  of  sublimit}'  and  beauty  are  never  completer 
\y  excited,  unless,  besides  the  productipn  of  some  simple 
emotion,  the  imagination  is  also  stimulated  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  regular  and  connected  train  of  ideas  and  emotions^ 
corresponding  to  the  simple  and  primary  affection,  and  har- 
monizing with  the  expression  erf  the  external  scenery  by 
which  it  was*  first  suggested.  The  follai^rng  passages  very 
beautifully  illustrate  the  author's  meaning. 

*  What,  for  initance,  is  the  impression  ve  feel  from  the  seieliety  of 
>n0g?  The  soft  and  gentle  green  with  which  the  earth  is  spread,  ^^ 
eble  texture  of  the  plants  and  flowers,  the  yoang  oi  animals  just  enter- 
ing into  life,  and  the  remains  of  winter  yet  lingering  among  the  woods 
and  hills,^— all  conspire  to  infuse  into  our  minds  .somewhat  of  that  fearfiil 
tenderness  with  which  infancy  is  uaually  beheld.  With  such  a  sentiment, 
how  innumerable  are  the  ideas  which  present  themselves  to  our  imagina- 
tion !  ideas,  it  is  apparent,  by  no  means  confined  to  the  scene  before  our 
tycBf  or  to  the  possible  desolation  which  may  yet  await  its  infant  beauty, 
Irat  which  almost  involuntarily  extend  themselves  to' analogies  with  the  life 
of  man,  and  bring  before  us  all  those  images  of  hope  or  fenr,  which, 
according  to  our  peculiar  situations  have  the  ddn^inion  of  our  hearts  I-— 
The  beauty  of  autumn  is  accompanied  with  a  snnilar  exercise  of  thought> 
The  leaves  begin  then  to  drop  from  the  trees;  the  flowers  and  shrubs,^ 
with  which  the  fields  were  adorned  in  the  summer  months/ decay ;  the 
woods  and  groves  are  silent  $  the  sun  himself  seems  gradually  to  withdraw 
his  light,  or  to  become  enfeebled  in  his  power.  Who  is  there^  who,  at 
diis  season,  does  not  (eel  his  mind  impressed  with  a  sentiment  of  melan- 
lanclxofy  ?  or  who  is  ihit  to  resist  that^  current  of  thought,  which,  fn>m 
•ach  appearances  of  decay,  so,  naturally  leads  him  to  the  solemn  imagi-" 
oaQon  of  that  inevitable  nte,  which  is  to  bring  on  dike  the  decay  of  lire, 
€>flRnpire,  and  of  nature  itself.'    Vol.  I.  pp.  16^17. 

*  And  what  is  it  that  constitutes  that  emodon  of  sublime  delighd,' 
wluch  eveyy  man  of  common  sensibility  feels  upon  the  first  prospect  of' 
Rome  ?  It  is  not-the  scene  of  destruction  which  is  before  him.  -  It  is  not  - 
the  Tiber,  diminished  in  his  imagination  to  a  paltry  stream,  flowing  amid 

Vol.  VIII.  M 


n>rj 
feel 
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%  i[uins,o£,  that  magi^fiq^Q^e.  ^icl^. i|,  OBjce  ^^0fi)e4«  ..  J^iMI^  ^Mr 
umph  of  superstition  over  the  wreck  of  ,ti|uii^g.ceati)f^,  ai^.iH  <9i9(Mh 
ments  erected  upon  the  very  jpot  where  the  first*  Tionours  of  humaj^ity 
have,  been  gained.'  It  is  antient  Komtf  Which'  fiJIs  iiis  ^maiihktmii.  *  it  i« 
tHetountry  of  Caesar,  an'd  CiceroV  anS  VJrgil,  tjrhich  ift' befi^e  H!hi.. « Iji 
18  the  mistress  of  the  world  which',  he  *  sees,"  and  who  seem*  td '  hfth"  to 
ri^e  again  from  her  tomb)  to  give  laws  io  the  universe.  AH  that  thtf 
labours  of  his  youth,  orthe'studies  of  his  matvrer  age  have  ae^ired,*  'withr 
tegai-d  to  the  hisoory  of  this  great  p^ple»  open  atXMice  before  his  imegi^ 
nation,  and  present  him  with  a  fi^ldi  <>r  higfi  and  soknab*  imggjozyt  whkh 
can  never  be  exhausted.  Take  from  hiip  tJ^ese  a390^jajlJOf^a  i<*oofie^  fniiDi 
him  that  it  is  Rome  that. he  sees^  and  h^)ir, difj^ren^  vfoul^.b^  l^pf^pr- 
tion!'  pp,  4>1— 42.  .    . 

The  second  essay  is  devoted,  to  an  ifiYesjtigati(?n  of  the'suh- 
liine  atxd  bieaijitifut,  as.  tho'v  t?xist  in,  tile  niiitqnial.vc.orld  :  u  e, 
thfbs^  qualiim  ol  ip^tter;  wbichib^ve^itho  power  of  afibctiug  oiur 
lAtfiginatiiciu  wUb  tbie  emotions  .of  subluiyilty,  and  bes^ut)}.  Tha 
autbar  endisaiVQurs;  to  sb^iWy  h^*  a:  grieat  variety  :of  v^ry^eopioas 
iilas^cat<ion$i  tbat  all: the  bt^auty  andfsublimity-wjiiqb  wie  ascribe 
totbe  vari/^ius  a|)p«nr^uoes  of  niattfir,  are  tO;be. attributed,  iio6 
to  tbeU''|9%sical  <]nalitiQ$^  hut  to.Uiose  only.  ifhicb«tb$3*  derive 
from  association.  Witii.this  priiiciplc^  as  his  p^uide,  hetbei* 
proceeds  to  iiivestigate  tba.  Siiiblitnity  and  beauty  of.  simpki 
ai^dconipospd  ^^9^ndsT-;of  thjEj  colaursrajnd  fo][a(i|^iqf}in^))\i^at« 
toaster— of  ;3(i/fvt,iQn.-^and  finalV,,  of  th^s  huRiftn.ic;p»*»fiteqafM:i^iL 
foBin>  iaiKlg«i(«tMra.  ,  .     1    ,   J  * 

^iAmoD^  other  argil inent)3|  which .  are  designed^lo  ptbve  thft 
tb«-^6&>7i^t^'of 'Sound  arises^  no4  ir<Mn  any  orrjgihal-fiin'ess'htv 
sdfltlds  themisekes'to  prodacetlris  eiiH>tipn, ;  but'erittrery  fi^ljWi 
tlfe^id^rfs  wecbfl^tect  with  tlitrti,  tlVeantbor  remarfe'tfiit  sbuftdsi^ 
oFa  contrary  Wndprbduce  th^^aViife  enjotlon^.  '  ^  ;;.';'     '  *  .;'*  " 

'  !V  %. Wigf ^?M  tbaracter^  K^-feMfx-^^f :  *»Wi^ 
ofu4w5"??«»  M  ^'^^!  ^^.  doAibtlew^  raapjK  Wtaji^|,!«4wftj  fw^  .mmch) 

^9*^mSW%'^^^9^'^^  "  ^^fti8*^Wufjftr,?n§.lvli^n..4^^^ 

©^  ^mr  9^  foo^P^Fr.  q»?ht7.fiap?%9gje;KSWng  ^ti^fig.jrpqttofl^,  Tlti^t 
b»>iAwFf?^|tuou8  aoijnd  of  a^toip^i§  .Uiifiou|?tffiljj,ai^«i|a^:i>a^^lj^»^. 
i%,a  to\l5;and  fcelile  80)^d  whuA/reque^ijy  precedes  it,,|iiaFe.tublitofe  iiil 
reaBtyjh?xi.fII  #  upro^,  of  the/stppjj  ^t^^,^  and  \ifhi<*  ^^c.a9«ordibg||r. 
b«ieft,'frecpip9tU.Jnade;,uw  .of  by^pf>etf^  w>ejgh«giiQg  ife^  df^^pdbiut 
of;  8ttf;h  scenes,' 


w^fVtf  rorlmj^  winds  artdiififg  Ipi^i  thaf  pau|c,  tp  thfi^Mftl  Wrtt^oU^ttinAa 
i«f«i;aiid  rj«ire'"PfinR^ft'e^f.»rt.^i?'^  nc*^,3lih>  tboAweli 

of  an  iE<)liaphan)JjI.(Jo  aj^ur^  ySHiW^.>*.n«bipg  W  tbft^of]4jBo(|ild«, 


s.t    •«     '.ill'     .1..  »ti. .«'.<!;    ,'-'ti  'l 

1/  .       lit  /    .l<»y 
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•  •Arit^lhtt^.ySi^'strik'ing  proof  of  tttte'effect  of  assdciatron'  hi 
itn^at^fi^  subfftttfdy'  to  sound,  is  addu<ie'd  froiit  the;v'ferj' cdrii- 
fjWii'ei^c'tftriiite'rice  xif'sbtne  insigiiiW^aiftt'  nbfee '  bf  iiiy  tn<sfi*en 
foi-  «i«texpl6(iWn  (bf'thWftder,  suc^as  the  rumjSli'tfg'dF.a  caff, 
dftli^  rttUih^'  of  i'  cat'rtage.  Whlle'tlie  mistafe-e'  c'oHtitiues, 
ftiy  iSKWHdon  ana>6(ifempiit)lEhoisfeMs  ffelif  as  really  s'tliWimi, 
ob'^RWsH' fi|6tti  it^' being  associated' wiih  the  tddasof' piiwer 
*«Pdln'JgteY ;  •b<if'  tW^'  ■(nomeni'th'e  'jllusioft'B  Bftppv^reid,  artd 
thd  as^raWfon' disioiVdd,  thfc  souHcf  it'^eff  ceases  t*!?  affect  ds 
wWinV  ehidtidri,  thbu'^H  its  iflfecfs  on  the  mere  6vgaii"6f 


evening,  because  it  is '  then  si^Hifiicaint  to  di  of  tHfe' ckTiiiibess 
aHtfitefe  thk«^  atftnd'  the  closT'  of  day,  is' qt^fe  i(j«i[fefent 
if  bHiW  af  kW  ot!het'hfrdK  Tlie'sbtind*  of  the  sHi^B-belf, 
iritB€»-crbMedstWWiis,bfacity;  is'disi'eg8it'ded,'"6i'if  aiiV  efaid- 
t?dff 'i^  "~*'^'*'"'^ '  ^•-'•''J'^^''''  ~A-t:^-jijtf.j!.^ri.:u>:&u.AL-iA.A  .^^f. 

dWtateftW"  in'sdittfepafeWM 

kltft!  of  "'"' "' 

itinnidisj 

•  Iti'  tb'c ....  ^.  „ -,  V... 

etitfe?yptdtiy  dfe8tiiy'iAtd't&6  n&tlu^e  bf  tjie  pf^dsWi'  . 

fr«tfi«qite«i,  aria*flie'sofif«8s'orttkVdMimKy  at^cf  bfea'ilty. '  We 
im  eWl^oui-teitf^ebdr  reatf^  wl'tfi  aVfeiSr  bnW'tetirit 


bittHdtf  Toil(i^,',iS'Dat(iM]If  eiibrgsSiVg  tdtoS  of  tb6s^'qlla1iti^s  of 
«fly<itfoh^'of  diU'(r'Whllfll^kV^'s)tedd'bV  suklr  sdiihcisj' while 
tB^'U^; by4t^aifil%t4«t«tidm^l'of vdd^i^l'fs'dHe -Miiy  ^x^ 


•<tf  l«iell»'bi8SI8Wlif.  '•'  All'  th«"^« 
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mre,  are  attended  with  a  rapid  succession  of  tboughti  and'^^iye 
an  unusual  degree  of  vigour  to  our  imagination.  The  passions 
which  belong  to  pain^  produce^  in  general,  a  slow. and  languid 
succession  of  though^  and  depress  our  imagination  below  its 
natural  tone*  It  is,  indeed,  in  thus  being  able  to  express  ^bof^ 
the  tone  of  passion  or  afiection,  and  that  progress  of  thought  or 
sentiment  which  belongs  to  such  affections,  that  the  founda- 
tion of  musical  expression  consists ;  and  its  real  extent  coin- 
cides with  this  account  of  it.  The  signs,  in  the  human  voic^, 
are  general  signs*  They  express  particular  classes  of  passion 
or  emotion,  out  they  do  not  express  any  specific  passion. 
Music,  which  can  avail  itself  of  these  signs  only  9  can  express 
nothing  more  specific  than  the  signs  themselves.  The  gener 
ral  emotions  of  gaiety,  elevationr,  solemnity,  melancholy,  &c« 
it  is  found  to  express;  but  when  it  presumes  to  go 
further,  when  it  attempts  to  express  particular  passions,  am  - 
bition,  fortitude,  pity,  love,  gratitude,  &c.  it  either  fails  alto- 
gether in  its  effect,  or  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  assist- 
ance of  words^  to  render  it  intelliffH>]e. 

But,  though  the  real  power  of  music  consists  in  its  imita  • 
tion  of  those  signs  of  emotion  which  are  found  in  the  human 
voice,  yet,  from  its  nature,  it  possesses  advantages  which  ttiese 
signs  have  not,  and  which  render  it,  within  those  limits,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  means  which  can  be  made  use  of,  in  excit- 
ing emotion.  These  advantages  consist  in  that  variety  oif  sounds 
it  admits  of,  in  conformity  to  the  key^  or  fundamental  tone. 
In  the  real  expression  of  passion  in  the  human  voice,  the 
sound  is  neariy  uniform,  and  if  the  effect  were  not  forgot,  in 
our  attention  to  the  language  and  the  sentiments  of  the.  person 
who  addresses  us,  the  tone  of  any  passion,  as  far  as  mere  soun4 
is  concerned,  would  soon  become  unpTeasing  from  its  uniform- 
ity. In  music,  on  the  contrary,  the  variety  of  related  sounds 
which  may  be  introduced,  preserves  the  emotion  which  the  pre- 
vailing tone  is  of  itself  ible  to  excite,  and  by  varying  the  ex« 
pression  of  it,  keeps  our  attention  and  imagination  continually 
awake^  In  language,  every  person  under  the  ihfl  uence  of  pa5« 
sion  or  affection,  naturally  begins  with  expressing  the  caus« 
of  his  affection.  In  this  case,  our  emotion  is  immediately  at 
its  height,  and  naturally  cools  as  the  speaker  goes  on.  In  mu- 
sic, the  manner  of  this  communication  resembles  the,  Artful 
conduct  of  the  epic  or  dramatic  poem^  where  we  find  Quraelvea 
at  once  involved  in  the  progress  of  some  great. interest,  where 
our  curiosity  is  wound  up  to  the  utmost  to  discover  the  event, 
and  where  at  every  step  thi«  iuterest  increases  from  bring^ijg«jijiA 
nearer  to  the  expected  end.  \r/ p-  . 

^.Thattheeflectis  siiqilar/  says  Mr.  A.,  'has,  I  am  po^a^,  l^eea 
felt  in  the  itcoiigest  maimer,  by  every  persofi  of  o^ipaioii  seosi^ilh]i;,<^)^ 
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indeed  is  io  itielf  extremely  olmouSf  from  the  effiict  which  i«  ufiitrentUjr 
|>n)daced  by  smy  pathetic  composition  upon  the  audience.  The  increaaing 
silence^  the  impatience  of  interruption  vMdti  are  so  evident  as^  the  compo- 
sition goes  oni — the  arts  by  which  the  performer  js  almost  instinctively  led 
to  enhance  the  merit  of  the  close  by  seeming  ta  depart  from  it>— the  sup- 
pression of  every  sign  of  emotion  till  the  whole  is  completed*  and  the  vio- 
lence either  of  sensibility  or  applfiuse,  that  ai^  immediately  displayed,  when* 
ever  a  full  and  harmonious  close  is  produced ;  all  testify  in  the  strongest 
manner  the  increasing  nature  of  the  emodouy  and  the  shflpilar  advantage 
which  music  thus  possesses,  in  keeping  the  attention  and  the  sensibility  so 
powerfully  awake/    Vol.  I.  pp.  270,  ^1. 

With  musical  composition  there  are  also  other,  and  very  in- 
teresting associations.  It  may  have  to  those  who  are  capable  of 
criticizing  it,  the  same  pleasing  effect  upon  the  mina,  which 
the  composition  of  an  excellent  poem  or  oration  has  upon  the 
minds  or  those  who  are  judges  of  such  works.  The  qualities  of 
skill,  novelty,  learning,  invention,  &c.  may  be  expressed  by 
musical  composition,  and  these  qualities  may  be  the  foundation  of 
beauty  or  sublimity,  ^ven  though  the  composition  should  have 
no  other,  or  more  anecting  expression  to  recommend  it.  There 
is  also  the  additional  circumstance  of  the  performance  to  be  at-< 
tended  to.  There  is  the  judgment,  the  taste,  the  expression 
of  the  performer,  in  addition  to  all  those  qualities  of  excellence 
which  may  distinguish  the  composition ;  and  the  whole  effect 
is  similar  to  that  vyhich  is  felt  from  any  celebrated  piece  of  po- 
etry, when  recited  by  an  able  and  harmonious  declaimer. 

The  next  chapter  treats  of  Colours,  with  which  says  the  au- 
thor^ are  associated  many  pleasing  ideas,  arising  from  various 
causes,  either. of  a  permanent  or  accidental  nature.      Thus, 
white,  as  the  colour  of  day,  is  expressive  of  cheerfulness ; 
black,  as  the  colour  of  darkness,  of  gloom  and  melancholy. 
Blue,  is  the  colour  of  the  sky  in  serene  weather,  and  is  there- 
fore, in  some  degree,  connected  with  that  pleasing  character. 
Green^  as  the  colour  of  the  earth  in  spring,  is  expressive  to  us 
of  the  images  we  associate  with  that  delightful  season.  Many 
colours  derive  expression  from  some  analogy  we  discover  be* 
tween  them  and  certain  affections  of  the  mmd,  an  association 
plainly  indicated  by  the  epithets  soft  or  strong,  mild  or  bold,  . 
cheerful  or   solemn.     Other  colours,  it  is  remarked,  derive 
their  character  from  accidental  association.    With  purple,  we 
associate  the  idea  of  dignity  from  its  connection  witn  the  dress 
of  kings  :  and  scarlet,  in  this  country,  beings  the  colour  which 
distinguishes  the  dress  of  the  army,  has  acquired  a  character 
correspondent  to  its  employment.     It  also  may  also  be  noticed 
that  no  new  colour  is  ever  beautiful  till  we  have  formed 
some  pleasing  association  with  it.     This  is  particulariy  observ- 
able in  the  article  of  dress.     The  colours  of  a  glass  bottle,  of 
clay,  and  many  others  still  more  unpleasant,  have  been  fashion- 
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a.JFf  ferdepCf^.S9^'ifei^i*'  ^QWlwes?  Qf  ^^pressiQii)^  Ihe  quajiiiesbf  inani« 
|X)#^Q^  fbi:|^ii|  ^re  disitriikii^eii  iiito<uatiirq|,  df  sabtr  as  arise  iVotti' 
tb^ .;ntiturd: oil  the  bddies' distinguished  •by' sucW  forms;  re- 
l^voy '^ri«'npb^  asnKse  -frdhi  th^ir  ;bein^  Ihe  sub5ec;t  or  prq- 
du«:ti6ri^df''art;'  fihdliccidehti^I,  or  giicft  jijp  ^.'rip'frorn'casujfl  as- 
sociation. The  first  section  accordingly  treats  of  the  natural 
&i»l>Umity' and  beauty  of"  forms.  Such  forms  it  is  remarked, 
as^  tti^tiogxiish  bodies  confiected  with'  the  ideas  of  power  ahd 
dangofr— 'df  strength  and  duration— of  splendour  and  magnifi- 
cence-w)f  awe  ahd  solemnity,  are  genc*rally  sublime.  H€?n'ce 
tbesublicqityt'bf  all  those  iformk  which  arc^  appropriaited  to  th0 
iositriiments;x)f  war,  particularly  the  steel  arrtiour  of  l^e  iniddle 
,ages^-^f  the  gotbic  'castle— of  the  tHrofte,  the  sceptre^  the 
diad^ib,  aia'd  tire  triiapiphalatch— of  the  forms  of  temples-^and 
of?  sdll those  things  which  are  employied  in  the  burial  bf  the 
deady  the  pall,'tbe  h^ar^,  the  robes  of  moufners,  &c. 

!:Themast  obviotisdefiiiitibn  of  form,  it  is- observed.  Is  tbatqf 
niattei:^  bounded  drcirpamscvibed  by  lines:  and  as  irtatter  Can- 
not be  iiiclbded  in  a  straight  )ia^,  it  follows  tbftt  the  only  tines 
which,  caucpnstitute  fbrnt,  tnust  be  either  angUlai:,  or' Carved 
and  winding,  {"ormis  which  are  composed '  by  one  of  these 
lines -solely  may  be  termed  simple,  while  those  which  aire 
composed  by  the  union  of  both,  may  be  termed  complex.  The 
a|idftor  then  goi^s  on  to  remark,  that  winding  or  iserpentine 
focra»  are  generally  expressive  of  fineness,  dellfc^cy,  aricj  ease^ 
andailigular  fornns  of  strength,  roughness,  and  constraint  j  bt^t 
thitfj  *iii';aceordi|ig  to  thetheory  prev!<)usly  laid  down,*  thevyind^ 
ing  OD  sev^otine  fofm  is  beautiful,  not  in  itself  and  originally, 
hm  in  conseqiienee  of  th^  aissbciatiOns  we  eonnect  witli  it^  \t 
ought  to.foUow,'  that  whenever  this  association  is  destroyed, 
th^  form  sboiild  be  no  lonp^er  beautijtil,  and  that  wherever  the 
sam^  ffssociatioqs  are  cotinectcd  with  the  contrary  form,  that 
/qrm  ehould:'thQn  be  fett  as  beautiftil*  Accordingly  the  just- 
ness of  t^is  obdervatiop  is  ve»y  pleasingly  confirmeid  by  vari- 
OCI&  exampi^s^  takenfrom  the  llbihis  of  tn^'  vegetable  kingdom^ 
and  from  those  of  the  productions  of  art. 

:  As  the  beauty  of  ai,nitple  fprm^  is  found  to  consist  in  their  ex- 
pisesaioa  o£  some  plpasing  or  a^ctipg  quality,  so  also,  Mr.  AH- 
sdxx  conceives,  does  the  beauty  of  complex  forms  arise  from 
^  the  .composition  of  expression  ;^  and  not,  as  it  has  been  gene- 
rally imagined^  from  the  mere  uifiion  -of  unifbrmity  and  yaitiety. 
No  Qomplex  ftii^ms,  therefore,  he<^ontends,  ajre  beautiful,  eic- 


racter  or  expression,  'Wiic4i  lii^y  serve  as  'the  bdsis  of  dVe  coiVi- 

^sitiott,*^*^  Wheie^h*  diffei'eru  pdi-'ts  Are  referred  to  this  jiVe- 

v[i1llti<3'"fctiii\*aCtlBr;  ahd  »6  firted  to  the  f^*  n^ral  exp«-lBSsion  dstll^ 

^^)V6thice  ah  ^riiform  arid  harmonious  whole} — ahd  this  'prisil- 

titSrt  he  iflifet^titbs  bV  fei  rfef^reiiqe  to  the  fbrn^!<  of  the  VpgretSabte 

V0\M,  K>  c^x'mirfiental  gardening',  to  anificidi  foriils,- to  the  br^ 

tl^rJ  of  archke6ti^re',  and  t6  the  foundation  of  btmUtvin  dresSi, 

In  the  following  ^tefctibn,  Ihe  author  passes  on  to  a  consider- 

Utiqrt  bf  thte  rmrf^^beautv  of  forms,  or  that  beauty  which  thej 

derive  from  the  i^jt^ression  of  iliose  qualities,  of  which  forttil 

fcrfe  the  jsigris^  frdmVheir  beini>  the  subjects  of  aft,  or  product 

«dby  wisdotai  (St  design  for  some  end;  *  Every  work  of  dcsigh/ 

hteretoarfcsj  *nmy  beconsidel'ed  iii  one  or  other  of  the  following 

Jightft:  feiehfer  ii\  relation  to  the  art  orde.sign  which  prddueed 

it, — to*th6  riatiii'fe  (jf  its  construction,  for  the  purpose  or  end  in* 

tei^ded, — -or  fo  the  <ialur6  of  the  end  which  it  is  thus  destinetl 

16  sbtv^ :  ktid  its  beauty  accordingly  depends,  either  Upon  thi 

fekcellehcfe  or  i^isdbrh  of  this  design,  upon  the  fitrfess  or  pfropH** 

etjr  of  thid  cotistruttibti,  of  upon  the  utility  of  this  end.     The 

eonsider&tiori^  of  design,  of  fitness,  and  of  utility,  therefore', 

tH^y  6e  cbdsid6?ed  ai  the  three  great' sourfces  of  the  relative 

beaut]^  hf  forms.'     H6  then  proceeds  to  observe,  th^tthfe  mafe- 

fM  quality  which  is  most  natili-dlly  and  pov^etfully  expres^lvi 

ef  de»ig^D,  is uhlformity,  or  regularity  ;  and  that  the  beauty  of 

this  <|ttality  iri  forms  arises  entirely  fronn  its  Expression  Of  de^ 

sign.  ! 

*  Wlleriever,'  he  remarlcs,  *  we  know  that  such  appearances  in  nature 
arfe  tlie  eflect  df  chance,  or  s^eiri  to  have  been  produced  withcut  any  desigt^, 
ihey  are  riot'beaudfiii:  Wcf  often  meh  teith  vegetable  produQtionSi  which 
fi^me  perfectly  regular  fbrnis,  and  which  approach  ti>  t  resemblance  to 
animals.  However  exact  such  &  re^mblance  may  be»  or  however  regular 
the  fbrm»  w6  never  consider-suth  productions  as  beauti/lil.  We  say  only 
tbfttt^ey  are  cui^oiis :  we  run  to  see  them  as  novelties,  but  we  never  speak 
of  their,  beauty,  pr  fed. from  them  that  emotton  and  de&ght  Which  beauty 
excites.*     Vol.  II.  pp.  64,65.        ,  .  , 

It  i&  obvious  also,  Mr.  Alison- observes,  that  uniformity  is  not 
Always  eqjuatty  beautiful;  and  that  its  beauty  is  pr6jp:^;tioned 
to  the-  difficulty  Of  its  Attain irieritj  or  the  more  forciblte  expres- 
sioo  of  design  and  skilt.  :    '*'  I 

*  K  simple  ibmis,  or  such  as  ate  cohstituted  b^  lihes  of  diiie  kind,  utfi- 
formlt^kbea'bfiful  but  in  A  very  small  degree.  Increase  -the  number  of 
^8,  Oad  its  beade^f"  iHcr^ses  in  proportion  tof  their  Viamt>er;.  We  are  not 
much  struck  witk  the  uniibrmity  of  two  k4Ve&  pf  a  t#ee.  The  uniformity 
of  the  whole  number  of  leaves  is  a  veiy  beautiful  consideration.  The  uni* 
formity  o|f  jthes^  iriitfute  p^rts^  in  ev^ery .  unfoidual  of  the  idla^s,  in'^ery  tree 
«f  the  samq  kind  ia  oaturef  U  a  coosidetatioti  of  still  greater  effect^  and  caa 
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Bcarcdy  be  presented  to  the  mindy  without  awokeuing  a  veiy  powerfiil  con- 
victioD  of  wisdom  and  design/    Vol.  11.  p.  66. 

This  idea  of  the  beauty  of  uniformity  and  regularity,  as 
founded  upon  the  expression  of  design,  is  very  ingeniously  ap- 
plied by  the  author  to  account  for  tne  universal  prevalence  of 
uniformity  over  variety  in  the  infancy  of  the  fine  arts,  and  for 
certain  remarkable  facts  connected  with  their  history.  It  is  verj* 
patural  to  imagine,  that  when  the  attention  of  men  was  first  di« 
rected  to  works  of  design,  such  forms  would  be  employed  in 
those  arts,  as  were  most  strongly  expressive  of  design  andt  skiU; 
both  from  their  ignorance  of  tnose  more  interesting  qualities 
which  such  productions  might  express,  and  from  the  peculiar 
value  which  design  or  art  itself  possessed,  in  the  early  stages 
of  society.  When  any  art  was  nrst  discovered  among  a  rude 
people,  the  circumstance  which  would  most  strongly  affect 
them,  would  be  the  art  itself;  what  the  artist  would  most  value 
himself  upon,  would  be  the  production  of  a  work  of  skill ;  what 
the  spectator  would  most  admire,  would  be  the  ingenuity  of  the 
workman.  The  further  progress  of  these  arts,  however,  would 
lead  to  the  discovery,  that  other,  and  more  affecting  qualities 
might  be  expressed  by  forms,  than  that  of  mere  design.  The 
same  progress  also,  by  rendering  easy  what  at  first  was  difficult, 
would  make  the  production  of  uniformity  and  regularity  less 
forcibly  the, sign  of  skill  than  at  first;  and  both  these  causes 
would  lead  to  the  introduction  of  variety.  Tiie  variety,  there^^ 
fore,  which  took  place  at  this  period  oi  the  arts,  would  become 
the  indication  of  improved  and  elegant  design,  as  uniformity  had 
formerly  been  the  indication  of  design  itself.  Thus  the  artist  would 
be  gradually  led  to  the  production  of  beautiful  and  expressive 
form,  and  the  expression  of  character  would  be  considered 
more  as  the  sign  of  skill,  than  the  mei*e  expression  of  design 
itself.  When,  however,  the  arts  which  are  conversant  in  the 
beauty  of  form,  have  arrived  at  that  happy  stage  of  their  pro- 
gress,- wiien  the  excellence  of  the  artist  can  no  U>nger  bedis-- 
iinguished  by  the  production  of  merely  beautiful  or  expressive 
form;  he  is  naturally  led  to  distinguish  it  by  the  production  of 
whart  is  uncommon  or  difficult,  to  signalize  bis  works  by  the 
fertility  of  his  invention,  or  the  dexterity  of  his  execution,  and 
thus  padually  to  forget  the  end  of  his  art,  in  his  anxiety  to  dis- 
play bis  superiority  in  the  art  itself.  By  these  means,  the  arts 
of  taste,  in  every  i?ountry,  after  a  certain  period  of  perfection, 
have  degenerated  into  the  mere  expression  of  the  skill  and  ex> 
ecution  of  the  artist,  and  have  gradually  sunk  into  a  state  of 
bar))artty,  almost  as  great  as  that  from  which  they  at  first 
arose. 

For  the  truth  of  these  observations,  of  which  we  have  thus 
given  a  very  hasty  sketch,  the  author  refers  to  the  history-  of 
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the  arts  of  statuary  y  painting,  music,  poetry,  and  ornamental 
sardening.  Upon  the  same  principle,  also,  he  accounts  for  the 
mvenUon  of  rhyme,  and  measure,  and  for  the  remarkable  fact 
of  the  precedence  of  metrical  to  prose  composition. 

<  The  use  of  language  is  acqured  so  early  in  life,  and  is  practised  ujxhi 
common  occasions  with  so  little  stady  or  thought,  that  it  appears  to  a  mde 
people,  as  it  does  to  the  common  people  of  every  country,  rather  as  an  in* 
iierent  power  of  our  nature,  than  as  an  acquisition  of  labour  or  Ftudy ;  and 
upon  such  occasions,  is  conndered  as  no  more  expressive  of  design  or 
skill,  than  the  notes  of  birds,  or  the  cries  of  animals.  When  therefore  men 
first  began  to  think  of  composition,  and  to  expect  admiration  from  their 
skill  in  it,  they  would  very  naturally  endeavour  to  make  it  as  expressive  as 
they  could  of  this  skill,  by  distinguishing  it  as  much  as  possible  from  com* 
mon  language.  Tliere  was  no  way  so  obvious  for  this,  as  by  the  producdoir 
of  some  kind  of  regularity  or  uniformity ;  by  the  production  either  of  re* 
gttlarity  in  the  succession  of  these  sounds,  or  of  uniformity  or  resemUance 
in  the  sounds  themselves  Rhyme  or  measure  then  (according  to  the  na* 
tore  of  the  langruage,  and  the  superior  difficulty  of  either  >  woiud  naturally 
come  to  be  the  constituent  mark  of  poetry,  or  of  that  species  of  composition 
which  was  desdned  to  afiect  or  to  please.  It  would  be  the  simplest  re- 
source which  the  poet  could  fall  upotf,  to  distinguish  his  productions  frbm 
common  languajge ;  and  it  would  accordingly  please,  just  in  proportion  to 
the  ^rfecdon  of  its  regularity,  or  to  the  degrree  in  which  it  was  expressive 
of  his  labour  and  skill*  The  greater  and  more  important  charactMsdcs  of 
the  art,  a  rude  people  must  necessaiily  be  unacquainted  whh ;  and  what 
would  naturally  consdtute  the  disdnction  to  them  between  poetry  and 
conomon  language,  would  be  the  appearance  of  uniformity  or  regularity  in 
the  one,  and  the  want  of  them  in  the  other/ 

*  As  thus,  the  first  instances  of  composition  would  be  distinguished  by 
some  species  of  uniformity,  every  kind  of  composition  would  gradually 
borrow,  or  come  to  be  distinguished  by  the  same  character.-  If  it  was  ne* 
cessary  for  the  poet  to  study  rhyme  or  msasuie,  to  distinguish  his  verses 
from  common  language,  it  would  be  equally  necessary  f^""  the  lawgiver  to 
study  the  same  in  the  composition  of  his  laws,  and  the  s:ge  .n  the  compo- 
sition of  his  aphorisms.  Without  this  character,  nh' v  ii-'^  ''■  no  distinction 
from  usual  or  ramiliar  expression ;  they  had  no  mark  ^-j  <a!n  h  they  might 
be  known  to  be  the  fruit  of  thought  or  reflection,  instead  d  che  immediate 
eflfusion  of  fancy.  It  is  hence  that,  in  every  country,  pr.vt.?  bs,  or  the  an* 
tient  maxims  of  wisdom,  are  distinguished  by  ailitezauon.  or  measure^  or 
some  other  artifice  of  a  like  nature  ^  that,  in  many  couitiies,  the  earliest 
laws  have  been  written  in  verse  ;  and,  in  general,  char  .he  irtificialcorapo-. 
siuon  which  is  now  appropriated  to  poetry  alone,  an^  iiCuiaguisiied  by  the. 
name  of  poetical  composidon,  was  naturally  the  prevtiiling  character  of 
composidon,  and  applied  to  every  subject  which  was  th-  fruit  of  labour  or 
~-^'-    '  '  '  .....        1  .     .        .       could  be 


wnting  occasioned  a  very  great  revolution  in  compo- 
sition. What  was  written,  was  of  itself  expressive  of  design.  Prose, 
therefore,  when  written,  was  equally  expressive  of  design  with  verse  or 
rhyme ;  and  the  restraints  which  these  imposed,  led  men  naturally  to  for« 
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iilt^tlHt nmMcfeEii  compotition,  which  iiow't>o'liing)er1iadtimVtA]e*rt1)«i, 
btffom  ihb  ifyrentiDn.  The  discovery  of  wnttng^  stems  therefore  natvfraUv 
tb>l»tiTe  iisd  to  compoihioD  in  prosq/    Vol.  II.  pp.  .80.  84. 

A  great  cle^l  h«s  h^w  m^  abonli  tbe  ifttrm^ic  and  orig;^)'M 
beanh'  of  tlie '|jropoi*tk)nfe  observed  iR.Grt?ciau  hrciiitectlire. 
Mp;Ali«Gm  w^focej^this.pfe^'HiHng  idea,  wrid  slmws,  rery-  plarambly 
TVe%h^ftl«,'  itetthe  beauty  of 'proportion  in  the  >ci«ssic  T)rder9^ 
fctyftsi^s  c^ntirely  in  rtife " expression  of  fttneffs^  ^^  the  ^mfip&t 
^Ha'fkaribii  of  ttieans  t6  kti  Vtid.  t'lte  J)ecuKftV  b6S>jty  offflfe 
Greciaii  iDtders,  dnd  Afe  eittotion  -ftf  dcHg'ht  iVitft  WftfcFi  ivfe-feifir 
hold  theix),' arises,  he  conceived,  froni  rerj^  'dlffef^nt  cSllrfeif 
thmi  .the  were  pei'ccption  of  the  beauty  of  their  •propir- 
tionj»..'  '^ 

-  f  The  f^reponuoos  of  dxtsse  drdonif  it  u  to  be  remembe>ed,  ails  dts^'ti 
ftil^eetB  of  beauty 'fi*oni  die*  omaiieQts  witk  vMidx  they  are.  ^ml^elKiahfedU 
kotii  the  fnagdilK^nce  with  wfaidi  chvy  ire  cjlecutedi'  ifroni  tht^purpostft  c« 
diegsMss^  Uitty  ate  ihtenrded  to  tfehneC  or  the  iKhxes  of  grandeur  thc^jirtf 
^til»<i  to  atfom.  it  is  insach  vccocBf  K^wereri  vAA  with  such  additi* 
on,  dhtt  We  ait  aecustomed  to.obsenre  th«Ri  t  jfod  ^^hile.  we  fisel  tHe  ^f^ 
ftttc  t)f 'fell  tli^«e  accidental  dMfiationa^  we  wfe  Mdpoi  wiiiing  to  examsot 
WfiM  cm  thi^dititfes  of  the  cvhiplex  emotion  we TM|  apd  readily  attnbafeo 
fOllie  HMurt  -of  the  architeceare  itself  the  wiiole  pleasure  Which  we  eajoy^ 
Sue,  beshies  thisedv  thene  are  ocbehassodatioos  ire'hdve  With  theMsfohkib) 
4lAe  stUI  inoii^  pow^rfuitj  sewe  to  disniiiiaiid  our  .adfuiration ;  for  thcj  aris 
tl*G^iariiMi  onetera;  they  derive  their  origin  from  tkoae  times^  and  weir^thc 
dmament  pf  tbos«  countries,  wlHth  are  most  hallolvcd  in  our  inag^ijiations  % 
and  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  see  theiB,  cTen  in  thc^  modem  codiet,  wkhoiit 
feelifig  tbeifi  t»p^rate  ufMsn  onr  mtnds^  as  relict  of  tfaos^  |foiisbed  nlfitions 
where  they  first  arose,  aad  of  that  greater  people  by  whoto  ifaej  were  al^ 
ttfrwArds  boitowed/    Vol.  IL  pp.  156, 157. 

We  now  pass  rtrl  to  the  sixth  ch^lpter,  wHicH  ti-e^t^  of  tftfe 
beauty  and  sublfmity  of  ^he  Harti^fl  Franf^.  Whife  tHis^  \t  li 
observed,  is  of  all  material  obj[ects,  ttiat  in  whicti  ibegreatest 
degree  of  beauty  is  founds  so  ^  it  is  also  the  object  with  wKicii 
we  have  th£  i&ost  numerous^  and  the  mo^t  interesting  associ- 

*  The  gteattfst  beauty  of  inaiim^Re  AKttter  aii^es  ftofii-  stftii^  ftfU^IHbliailddfr 
we  d?8coter  betweerr  paf tttttW  qoaMeS  of  ii,  2M  ctxti^  ^afitbs'<)t^  dH)^, 
sitions  of  mind.  Bnt  the  effect  Whiefr  SuclV  re«e«M>li3Acetf  o¥  s«iy6gi<^s  att' 
prt)duce,  is  feeble,  in  compartsion  of  t!hat  wMeh  ^  pi^Aced  by  ^  ixHtHiM 
(fete  expressioir  of  such  qualities  or  di^ositloHS'  itf  t!h^;  hdStka  frM£i 
Sucb  r(*8emblance8  aBsor  are  fe^  as  weiF  ?A  ifitatk  r,  but  t&  the  ^ea^iMidtfy 
of  the  human  fi^ame  there  are^  na  otfter  IRtuSth  tMm  tlio^  iStiik  ite  ykp&^W 
the  intellectual  or  mor^  powtrr  of  ttKAvt/    Vol.  f H  pp.  WT,  tHl 

Itbc  illustrations  that  follow  are  designed  to  sbew^  that  tlie 
betiiUy^r  or  subliinity,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  external' 
fracneof;  man,  9^%  to  be  alu^etber  ascribed  to  the'expressioft 


lenapce,  is  HOt  beautifvil  in  pnoth^r ;  wftqr,«^a \txi\^^^^^ei  ^jjpfy  A^itr  .pf ilii- 
tuFe,  ^y  whi/:h  certain  (pplpurs  yere  y^froaaWitjy  jie^vftiTtfl,  ttase  4obnn 
Upne  ypuldte  beautiful  in  ^yery  .?a§,e, .  Df^^^  ^  ^  4¥fit' vcUcfe-I 

hayestatfdi  no  i>er8on  p^n  te  ignor^t.  ^te.^QJquf-^ ')^^hicli  V^jadiri 
c^jidhood,  are.unsuil;4ble  tpyQiitli;  lipase. VWph  W  W^k^liOryOuftbrJO^ 
s\fi  unsuitable  to  ipanhood :  s^j^d  both  iirc'.cjiff'ft^'^rtt  fV/wp  ^Kpftc  wfcioJi  lire  flxi> 
pect,^  and  ioye  in  age/  *  There  is  np  .XW  wl)p,  4q«n:  cIM*  .  Mp^ot  A 
very  diffefebt  degree,  at  l^st,  ^  cplfiu"^  ip  ^h$  tWQ^  ;|eyiBis'.  mad 
who  does  not  69^,  that  .tha  jQ^Jcap  q'^^our  w)ii(:;))  j^  'b?^i|ti&l  iaJlM 
ctpe,  as  expressive  of  the  character  h^  expects,  is  positively  pati|ful 
and  disagreeabie  in  tke  other.  The  dark  red,  or  the  ficm  prown  PJC 
ccmplBzioQ,  so  fiigBificaat  to  qs  in  man'  of  ^ner^j^y^  arid  vigour^. 
WQuld  be  si»ply  p^&l  to  ui  ia  the  eompleJcion  of  womap ;  while  the 
p^sHjr  Wk^t^f  fti^diie  ^aikescont  hloo^  VKhioh  expresses  to  us  so  wefl  all 
tikp  g^n^e^sjB^  ^d4  sji  th^  4plipacy  of  the  fen»ak  dhaiiaotier,  would  lie 
sin^Ty  painful,  of  di^^MAg  (P  va  in.  t;hd  .oorapleximi  of  man*'  Vol. 
II.  jpp.  ^33— 5. 

'  A  ^mibur  niode  of  argument,  id  adopted  with  regard  to  ttie 
jealunea  of  %h^  human  counteiinnce. 

*  In  this  progress,'  (viz.  of  tnan'ftom  infapcy  to  old  age)  *  there  Is  not 
^4  single  feature  ^vhiobis  i^M  changed  in-fbrm;  in  size,  and  In  proportion  to 
the  rest ;  yet,  in  all  these,  we  not  only  discover  beauty,  but  what  is  more 
iggjjQft^^,  wft  4k«)y§r  it|  sjt  4iftre«4'  ^H  ta  forwk  ^iftrent^  if  not  Op- 
R9^^*.  kp^  tho^P  Ja  yibich  m  hwl.  ^fo€<»v»red  ii.befQ».  The  rauod 
<:^Mi^  ih^  1^3  l*^P»  ^^^  vnpwHe4  «¥e^ow<  (Sec,  which  are  ail  10  bwrnti^ 
&|  la  npfa^cy,  yiel4  to  the  niuscular  c^e^ki  the  finu  and  contvacted  lip^' 
ujfi  4?rk>  ^p4  pr!?i;\ip^Pt  eye-brqw,  a|4  all  tl»  opposite  form*  which  ei«^ 
^  tiie  hj^x^\y  Qi  m^i^b^i.'  l^  is^g^ia  ^^  want  of  all  this  npusoabrpow*^ 
^?  aq4thf^1\evirrfwg^of^l}  th^  fftTO^  vjhich  it  iaduosa;  the  coUap«d 


^e^,  djg,  tyfflSnWjnfi  liPt  tJm  g«3J  ejwtlwow*  &c-  wiiich  ooosdtttte  the 

« ^Fh^^H^l  aodUooning  oheek  sluts  the  ceui^tcnance  of  youth^  an(t 
micdab  anil  femal^  koreUaesi  9  tk«  «Mlt  and  fkded  cheek,  the  face  pf  seo^ 
mtili^t  ff\ff»S,  cur  rf  paoitenoe.  The  raked  l?p,  the  elevated  .eye-bfow,t 
iji^'iapidsi^iicHi  0^  the  eye,  Eire  aU  the-  cPncomitants  of' joyous  beauty.* 
Xkft  nemiaof  ail'ltkese^  tlie  dtf^retfsed  lip,;  the  cootractedMApe^brow^  th^ 
aiAViViMidikngiiid  motion  of'  the  i^yd,  ai«  the  cirggtihstatxi^es  which  W^  ex^' 
post  aii4jcii9Htie  indiecDoateiianeeff  of  sorrow  Or  of  sensib^Utyl  '  Change 
smji  ^  lhe«f  ceaftsn^o^^— -aod;  the  picture  beconnesr  a  xno|i^t(^,  from 
>«4uc|^i«Kea  theathe  moeirvulgbr  iiaste  wduM '^,  a^  fh)fn  ^omietf^nj?  i^n^ 
tural  aod  ditgnatiioigw  i£  th^ve^  were  aay  rea^'  of'  o|'ii^i^al''bbmlty,  m  such 
confbnnations,  nothing  of  this  laiid  eftild  happen !  And  however  diiscord- 
^t -^f:^  our  ernQJ^iqi^  9f  beauty a^d  of  seqiifneat»  wesbouid still ieel these 
cbofomations  beau^ful,^  jjast  as  ^e  p^<;ei^)  ui¥il^.  all.  ckctiaiftaiices^  cq* 
Toura  to  be  pernaap^nd^  cqlpj^rsj  and  bm^  to  be^fpfo)!^'    pp^  $5di  2564   . 
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« 

'  While  there  18  scarcely  any  couotenance  that  remaioa  btautifiil  imder 
the  expression  of  vulgar  or  uninteresting  emotionsy  and  none  which  can 
jpreserve  it  under  the  dominion  of  vicious  or  improper  dispositions}  it  mav 
at  the  same  dme  be  observed,  that  there  are  very  tew  countenances  which 
are  not  raised  into  beauty,  by  the  influence  of  amiable  or  lofty  expression. 
They,  who  have  had  the  happiness  to  witness  the  effects  of  sudden  joy  or 
mlooked-for  hope  in  the  countenances,  even  of  the  lowest  of  the  people; 
«^— who  have  attended  to  the  influence  of  sorrow,  or  sympathy,  in  the  ex* 
pression  of  faces  unknown  to  affectation*— they,  still  more,  who  have  ever 
looked  steadily  upon  the  bed  of  sickness  or  of  death,  and  have  seen  the 
influences  of  submission  and  of  resignation  upon  every  feature  of  the  suf- 
fering or  exphring  countenance,  can,  I  am  persuaded,  well  tell,  that  there 
IB  scarcely  any  form  of  features  which  such  interestingand  lofty  expres* 
•ioDs  cannot  and  do  not  exalt  into  beauty*'    pp.  272,  273. 

On  the  saine  principle  Mr.  A.  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  pro- 
portions of  the  human  frame.  From  the  widely  different  pro- 
portions observable  in  the  several  ages  of  man,  m  the  different 
sexes,  and  in  the  various  occupatioils  and  professions  of  soci- 
ety, in  all  of  which,  different,  and  even  opposite  kinds  of  beau* 
tjL  may  be  traced,  he  concludes  that  there  are  no  certain  pro- 
portions of  the  human  frame  which  are  exclusively,  or  origin- 
ally beautiful ;  but  that  the  form,  as  well  as  the  countenance 
of  man,  derives  its  beauty  altogether  from  the  expression  it 
conveys  to  us  of  pleasing  or  interesting  character. 

From  the  section  on  Grace>  we  merely  select  the  following 
animated  passage. 

.  <  Wherever  the  powers  and  facilities  of  motion  are  possessed,  there  the 
capacity  of  grace,  at  least,  is  possessed  along  with  them:  and  whenever 
in  such  motions  grace  is  actually  perceived,  I  think  it  will  always  be 
found  to  be  in  slow,  and,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  in  restrained,  or 
treasured  motions.  The  motions  of  the  horse,  when  wild  in  the  pasture, 
are  btautifid ;  when  urged  to  his  need,  and  straining  for  victory,  they 
may  be  felt  as  subKme  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  in  movements  of  a  different  kind 
that  we  feel  them  as  graceful,  when  in  the  impatience  of  the  field,  or  in" 
the  curvetting  of  the  manege,  he  seems  to  be  conscious  of  all  the  powers 
with  which  he  is  animated,  and  yet  to  restrain  them  from  some  principle  of 
beneficence,  or  of  dignity.  Every  movement  of  the  «ta^  almost  is  beau- 
tiful, from  the  fineness  of  Ins  form,  and  the  ease  of  his  gestnies ;  yet  it 
is  not  in  these,  or  in  the  heat  of  thechace  that  he  is  graceful;  it  is  v^ea 
he  pauses  upon  some  eminence  in  the  pursuit,  vdiea  he  erectshis  crestied 
head,  and  when  looking  with  disdain  upon  the  enemy  who  foHowr  he 
bounds  to  the  freedom  of  his  hills.  It  is  not,  in  the  same  master,  in  the 
rapid  speed  of  the  eagle  when  he  darts  upon  his  prey,  that  we  perceive  the 
grace  of  which  his  motions  are  capable.  It  is  when  he  soars  slowly  up* 
wards  to  the  sun,  or  when  he  wheels  with  easy  and  continuous  motion,  m 
airy  circles  in  the  sky.'    Vol.  II.  pp.  412;  413. 

In  the  investigation  of  these  subjects,  Mr.  Alison  has  perhaps 
been  rather  more  diffuse  than  was  necessary  ;  and  ther^  is,  ^e 
think,  here  and  there,  a  needless  recurrence  of  similar  trains 
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«f  ihouglit  and  argument.  We  have  also  noticed  an  ocicasionat 
redundancy  of  expression,  as  well  as  a  few  grammatical  errors: 
bat  these  trifling  defects  are  amply  compensated  by  a  gene- 
ral correctness  and  elegance  of  style.  Though  the  author 
has  treated  his  subject  in  a  manner  strictly  argumentative 
and  logical,  be  bias  nevertbdess  shewn  himself  very  feel- 
ingly alive  to  its  beauties.  There  is  often  an  interesting 
pathos  in  his  manner,  and  he  has  thrown  over^  his  whol« 
work,  the  rich,  though  chaste  colouring  of  an  imagination 
highly  poetical. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  concurrence  with  Mr.  Ali- 
son, in  the  general  principle  of  his  theofy.  It  now  remains  for 
us  to  shew  in  what  respects  we  differ  from  bim« 

We  think  be  has  rendered  bis  theory  unnecessarily  complex, 
by  the  idea,  that  in  order  to  the  production  of  the  emotions  of 
Taste,  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  some  simple  emotion  or  af- 
fection should  be  excited  bv  the  objects  we  contemplate,  but 
that  the  imagination  shouldi  be  also  stimulated  to  the  prosecu  • 
tion  of  a  regular  train  rf  thought ^  corresponding  to  the  primary 
affection.     Thus,  in  the  Introduction,  alluding  to  the  effect 

f>roduced  upon  the  jinind,  when  the  emotions  of  beauty  or  sub* 
imity  are  experienced,  Mr*  Alison  observes,  ^  that  it  is  not  in 
fact  a  simple,  but  a  complex  emotion;  that  it  involves  in  all 
'cases,  first,  the  production  of  some  simple  emotion,  or  the  ex- 
ercise of  some  moral  affection,  jand,  secondly*  the  consequeni 
excitement  of  a  peculiar  exercise  of  the.  imagination;  thai 
these  concomitant  effects  are  distinguishable,  and  very  often 
distinguished  in  our  experience ;  and  that  the  peculiar  plee^surv 
of  the  beautiful  or  the  sublime  is  only  felt,  when  the^e  two  ef- 
fects are  conjoined,  and  the  complex  emotion  produced.' 
This  idea  is  more  fully  explained  in  the  second  chapter  of  the 
first  essa}'.  ^  Thus,'  says  Mr.  Alison,'  the  prospect;of  a.sereoA 
evening  in  summer,  produces  first  an  emotion  of  peacefulness 
and  tranquillity,  and  then  suggests  a  variety  of  images  corres- 
pooding  to  this  primary  impression.  The  sight  of  a  (orrentj  ov 
of  a  storm,  in  the  same  manner,  impresses  us  first  wi^h  senti^ 
ments  of  awe,  or  solemnity,  or  terror,  and  then  awakens,  ia 
our  minds  a  series  of  conceptions  allied  to  this  peculiar  lemo-* 
tion.*  Now  all,  it  seems  to  us,  that  is  essentially  ne- 
cessary to  the  production  of  the  pleasures  of  taste,  and  the 
emotions  of  sublimity  and  beauty,  is  that  the  subject,  or  the 
scene,  should  impress  its  peculiar  character  upon  the  imagioa-. 
tion  in  a  strong  and  lively  manner.  Thus,  we  may  feel  the 
cheerfulness,  or  the  tenderness  of  spring,  the  solemnity  of  au-« 
tumn,  the  majesty  of  winter,  &c.  without  the  consequent  ex-: 
citement  of  a  train  of  images  corresponding  to  these  various, 
impressions*     Aud,  with  regard  to  most  individuals,  the  fact. 
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*  While  thex^  is  scared  v  ^^ 

the  expression  of  vulgar  or  ,  ,4trAey*^<^*^  tb©  jili|^iwsiote 

pnesenre  it  under  the  domi  !  ^xciiey>   Th©  impgirlatictt  may  br 

at  the  same  time  be  obscj  ,^  of  «»t^<»>j(<^j^di'  tHougli  do  oort- 

9rt  not  raisecl  into  beam-  "  llf  ^uoceedy  wHicH  may  inttecii  reiifcr 

They,  who  Have  had  tin  ')#*fcwe'i*  ^'^^  ira^sMi#e{  but  wiiiofa 

mlooked-for  hope  in  .  '^^  ,/,-irintieetof  dentts.  tod  pbetry, 

^wbo  have  attendrd  "^Jfi     '      •"'*-"            '      ?•..-.        • 

feriDgorcxpiri  ^^olter.    Beauty,  in  ^ost  iiniple  aad^etei 

•ioDs  cannot  **'  «« of  i«  i^^w^l^^cs©''  widiont  the  f?xdrt!ement'crf 

On  the  .,^^^*ij|^bjr  fe>lpeW(5rtoe'thart:'w^itaki/cotebirH3U' 

Dortions  ^  '"^tflftfrftf"^  p[»^8rtrey laindthat'  otbfcrs- ate'iiltriH^ic- 

portion  ''^'f!SS^8tfi tt^'Shofold'hardlydii^itifif i the  inen^-or- 

sexes  JHiJj^T^fvetifftttti^tWg  cdwttiattod.  of  two  or  more  rd- 

ctv      ■  si'f^P^Hk^otet^  from' a>siicc^siiott  '©P  tbofeeisdandjv  bj^ 

tv  n  JJt/^'ffSrfof^^®^^**^^^^^  '  Cjt^ession^'asMiriAIisoitver^ 

pov  tfi^^f^k^^  eitUcr of  sofiio  ititem^iY^^sptfiftcti^ii^  or^bf  some 

^\\  k^^^^!!^x'^^^  oofripdikiotij'oTtherpeipferfbaance,  :mti^ 

Z^^^g^ii^  ti^  remlef^if' cfapaHleJCFfjetccitipgJeniotkm; 
iTt.'^^^^ijn^hc^li^'tbittkifW^^ifliafitti^^  pQ»ti«uifH^> quality  of 
frft  ''^^^^by- i t '  bi^tottfeti '  certmt^tei  vt  produc?!  Dg>  tm  'organic 
^^j^j^^fi^m^bawflftWf  aU)«^,'  wiy  be  Vfeny  properly 
^**^^^^  by^thi^  t^rfl'^oJ^piy  ifitbtDogh  \Mer  aekmmiedge  -it  i» 
>*^^"^>  vor2^«inAfAb  and^Jfiifetn^  kind:    The  'tonie'tibstrv»i 
'^^wV*!^  toi'C^lkSUi^,:  'atid'^then*  vAviousiiaaiiDbiiiattoiisi 
'^nM^ctoiSi  by#t(y  of  ^3(at»pkr^  the  delicate' 'StrfebkfS'ii^lr 
^  t^^*^^  ^'f  a  tuH^  Of  ia  oahiatiofii  isrfpkibiicii-^' ioir^  tBe 

^^0g\  td  «*1td  rtti4iisewitee*  Of*  di'flferfetytl  kiw4;othff  diR)j0skt6'A* 
^^cokAtff^il«^i^^i^bQV«','^iirfde|yenden  of-dbd  graRchcu^of 
li^lbAr«ns4  ;*  oii'the'«kifft{'  O^H  ^^vhtdh  autamnndocor^tesntbe 

KAbAv^tMne^ypiodw^^^tfl  incevestiit^'  :0itioti(Ni^'aiN|[ 

th«€^<Aan^  th^tiM^Hes^are^MOouiiteid^  beaimfoIafiT'tiMi^Mgd* 

^tbese'intel'eMK^g'qUatitieB;  If  w^  afe  not''<inveh'^>n(ltBtmPii|^ 
lMHM^«r«iS>  tfaf^m  isi^  alD<)f'ft4dtti  ^U>«th9$0ef'coMsid'cii»donB^ta(pleBw 
9srve  ctcMved  ffona^  tHe^comer^lavii^m;  of  •  tbi^n  cototiVs  comi^ 
4i»te#* i!^ef^i3r'as^'pli^$ii»td»<i|uftim^9; '^attdr' if »  vfer  i;ire'^noftipeic> 
«rift^  tto  >tlefsigtf^te''  that)  {)(iM/«r  •  by/;  wCrirdif'they  beebom 
capehle' bf '  6:t^itifng  thi^  pteddiil^ie^  by  tbe^tem^  besut^iy^i  wcp 
ciiDfb^'we  know  not  Whatotheri  appellation  toafferd  it^  .  IV 
hM^bc^i^sAMy  tbsrtrif  th«»6<we*rfe^any  tbiog  iiftrinsicalH:  IbNeaut- 
tiftri  in  f5oiMrsi>  n^'  shottld'iiv^fll  caies^' derive -tbe'sanie  pleai' 
swe»  frbirf  tb^^i t '  appefcirtM«cef :  J  an*,  the*  =  tattew*  aUd  ^aat^off 
r»gSK)f 'a"  be^g«t*-»-pUtrid^feaf6i-^theic5nttt»ts.iof  /  duoghillij>a»i 
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various'  DtheTobs«cts>stiUtopredisgQstihs^;;  hsvebeeh[\,irxl^h'i^^ 
ctl  to  provie  that  this  is  not-  the  fact;  In  reply  to^  thisf  ittViay 
be  al3«erv©<t,  tfcat'asM>€iatio»  mthesft  instmicev  "diiVftfri'llhes, 
or  destroys  tbeeffi?ct  of  eoloar,  just  as,  tvithreccard'to'.tlKiii^  be- 
fore inenticMied,  ubeeffeeiis  nodoabt  cot^idefaWy^iviyreaSeAiiV 
tbe  operation  bt;  the  ^me  prineipl-e.  It  is  th^ei-efclriy  fifeVl^ps, 
in  inst^ances  tahenf  fronv  fybjcctis  ithich'  are  in  th«^si61^s'\'p^r- 
fecljy  indifferent,  €b«il  ihQ  truth  or  fal.sebporf.  <yf '^We^  dtilTiitjh 
we'hav*  V.€««*ir€id  to  support  wi Hi  be  most  Vrkeiy'^tqf'/iirtWd^f'; 
and,  if  ive>m?»take.TK)tJ  ttKB-r^suhwoirii  be-  iH-  faVdu'||^'br^our 
position.  Among  a  variety 'ofexarri pies  wWdl  iu?ffPit'*bT4  *ad- 
duceti^  we  \vilj  only  m^intioii  tire  brilH^nt  anW*  fihi^iy'ViiV^feg^t- 
ed'bues  that  adorrt  the  train  of  the  p^.cock,  vyfifeH^deitkihly 
i»  in  no.other  respect  an  iprteresting  biMj.  a'nd',  W^e'it  hot 
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phyfekaladd. sensitive  beautj^  in  many' 6f  the  forrtl^bP'lliaibi- 
Bfltelte' matter,  aad  also,  in  tbe  human  t'otrnteiisfrice^^^Yrtf  forte; 
but  onr  limits  forbid  U3  to  pursue  thes?-  iiiqulfitfs';  arrdi^   we 

G 
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Tfbese-bbsers'ations  are  by  no  means  intendi^d'tO'i'flvi^Wd^^fe 
the  gieneraKtruth  of  Mr.  Alison's  theory.  AssV^t?4Wof6  'rs^ ^ tjYi- 
doubtfedly  the.gra-nd  agent,  in  produqing-all'thdi'd'pIfe^siHg  br 
affecting  emotibn;s,  with  which-  we  c6iiterfipiirte'  tny4^iitui*es 
-of- nature,  or  see  them  reftectedinther creation  of  genius.'  We 
^.nljli^i^se^*  toi  ei^prdsauouit  opkuon^ '  t1>^  ^thef<»/isi)A'bftH^hitim>^», 
.bedid)^- the^subLtm^^^l^a^d  bea^ityt^fe^Uhigfttom/th^'bp^r^oq 
of  ihis  principle,  an  inCariort  ph^esieii  besBiity,  in  ttW-'bbjtlcts 
which  the  material  w^td«xl4hitft^  tocwhich,  perhaps,  in  some 
ins^qpes,  m^,/Dp^pv»fing.tb.e  poyr^xahe^  R^si?A^:(?JvSj|gg)0^ti|ig 

.^ner^.,WlRP^»'*^^fi^'S^^'"S'^^.^^1^"^  as>jl,fc,yi^eff^„58^rerfds 

the.c95nY.^3s,,,^nd,  fcwims,  tl^^ gmjiAdj,  m^^u  wbivivina^gtr4£|tion 

,.  Pf^ff^f  yar^Q.u^,^s^Q9\ati9Us,  w-UicJii  w^  c9\meQt^Mtbfith&3m^ 
te^ri^^ycirl^  npp^.perljapf^  ?re  sg»  pp(:viM:ly  the,s^Mm^  ofiitis 

f^VViff^^t^'i^J^^^^^y^'^''  ^^'^^  •wj^iQtii,.airi«€t,4VQai.U|©,pfiwe«ftil 
^^I^RS|JB\V'?  cpny^^au^;  of  itb^^^prp^i¥>^,afii<i  tb«  l,p«rfftB- 

^"i?tFflepcffiJ;|^^;.pfj4Jid,fjJsinii.?^M%?  .^  tl^e.tf^nqMittiltyi^offbis 
spring,  or  adorn  the  Splendid   robe   ot  summer.$v>li:t4)<yi»mnig 

fqaagjna|J9j^  jW|#^#  o%.  h^^f|s.,,<j|y^;!^ebattste.,i^ 

ive  recognize  tre  tenderness  and  the  bounty  of  the  Creator. 
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But  the  effect  of  this  class  of  associations^  is^  perhaps,  more 
strikingly  discernible^  in  the  sublimer  features  of  the  material 
Universe.  In  the  awful  solitudes  of  nature  the  unseen  spirit 
seems  to  dwell :  we  hear  his  voice  in  the  dashing  of  mighty 
waters,  in  the  stoirmy  wind,  and  the  conflicting  elements; 
the  arm  of  his  majesty  launches  the  rapid  lightning,  and  the 
stillness  of  midnight  is  rendered  yet  more  solemn,  by  the  idea 
of  the  ever  wakeful  eye  of  Omnipotence.  The  effect  pro- 
duced by  this  kind  of  association,  is  so  beautifully  touched 
upon  in  the  concluding  section  of  these  Essays  that  we  regret  the 
space  already  devoted  to  Mr.  Alison's  interesting  work,  will 
not  permit  us  to  transcribe  the  passage.  Greatly,  nowever,  as 
we  admire  the  eloquence  displayed  in  it,  we  doubt  whether 
the  union  of  devotional  sentiment  with  sensibility  to  the 
charms  of  nature  is  quite  so  common  as  the  author  supposes. 
Nor  can 'we  think  that  the  dim  and  feeble  lustre  reflected  from 
the  book  of  nature,  will  ever  lead  to  nature's  God,  with* 
put  the  superior  illumination  of  that  heaven-inspired  volume, 
where  alone  his  perfections  are  fully  displayed,  and  under  the 
benign  influence  of  whose  unsullied  rays^  *  all  the  noblest  con* 
victions  and  confidences  of  religion,'  can  alone  be  *  acquired.' 
We  must  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Alison,  sincerely 
thanking  him  for  the  high  intellectual  banquet  which  his 
work  has  afforded  us.  We  regret  that  only  a  part  of  the  plan 
sketched  out  in  the  introduction  has  been  accomplished ;  and 
earnestly  hope  he  may  soon  be  prevailed  upon  to  resume 
his  inquiries,  and  complete  his  original  design. 

Art.  III.  History  of  thi  Reformaiiom  in  Scothmd.  With  an  iotroductory 
Book  aad  an  Appendix.  By  George  Cook,  D.D.  &c.  &c.  3  vols.  8vo* 
Constable,  Edinburgh.    Loiognian,  1811. 

(Conchdidfrom  p.  47.^ 

npHE  desertion  of  the  public  worship,  which  now  became 
general  among  the  Protestants,  giving  frseh  alarm  to  the 
clergy,  they  represented  to  the  queenfregent,  the  necessity  of 
chastising  such  opencontempt  of  thechurch.  But,  assherequir- 
-ed  the  assistance  of  the  innovators  to  enable  her  to  ui^ite  the 
kingdoms  of  France  and  Scotland  more  closely  togetheir'^  by 
the  marriage  of  her  daughter  with  the  daqphin^  sbe  merely 
advised  the  bishops  te  proceed  against  them,  in  virtue  of  flie 
spiritual  authority.  Accordingly,  they  summoned  Knox  to 
appear  before  them ;  bat,  as  be  came  to  Edinburgh  .with  a 
number  of  followers,  they  deemed  it  prudent  to  adjodm'  the 
proceediog6. 

So  persuasive  were  the  discoorses  of  Knox,  that  the  £kr]ii 
MarischiJ  and  Gleneatm,  supposing  he  mi^t  work*  on  the 
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mind  of  tlw  regent  herself,  induced  him  to  address  her  on  the 
duty  of  reforitiins^  the  chuvch.  The  contempit  with  whioh  thia 
letter,  dictated  if  not  with  prudence  at  least  with  the  best  in^ 
tentions,  ikvas  treated,  taught  the  Protestants  they  must  trust 
tp,  themselves  for  Itberiy.  Matters,  howerer,  not  Wing  yet' 
ripeifor  an  avowed  opposition  to  govermnent^  Knox,  the  chief 
f^iject  of  ecclesiestioal  hatred,  nRtarned  to  Geneva ;  aiid  a» 
the  olergy  had  the  impr^deMse,  after  his  departure,  to  con-> 
demn  faitn  as  an  heretic  and  burn  him  tn  effigy,  he  wrote*  an 
appeal  to  his  cqfunirymen,  which  greatly  corrtrfbtited  to  itu 
crease  both  the  zeal  and  nutfiber  of  the  'Protestants.  Of  ihli 
the  following  circumstance  may  serve  as  a  proof. 

*  It  bsd  b^eo  cusioinarsr,  on  the  featiwil  of  St.Ciles,  ^to  cairy  in  pro? 
oessiQB,  with-  ever^r  oisrk  af  the  most  st^nritidas  veaerstioo,  the  iiaage 
of  tMt  sabitt  Whea  the  day  came,  it  was  foivul  that  the  image  had  bf«ii 
taken  awi^;  tist  another  b^rinl^  beea  procured  to  supply  its  place,  the 
geren^oay  ODmmeoced.  ImmeBse  anutitudeb  acteifded.  Soflie,  with 
a&cted  d^i^on,  r^ueated  that  tiMy  might  be  permitted  to  cari^  the 
imagr;  and  when  they  had  thss  been  entmated  with  it>  they  threw  ii 
down,  dartied  it  to  pieces,  amd  ioasilbed  the  clergy.  A  twaiult  immedi* 
atehr  ^fMt|ed»  and  i^e  maginvaM  were  compelled  to  iilBtfeM^  (wfom  (pdce 
could  be  restoitd/  Vol.  II.  pp.  IS,  H,  ■,'*-.. 

Not  long  after  this  incident,  several  evenia  oocuiredi tfcat 
induced  the  ffiepds  of  innoyaiioti,  to  have  reooarae  to  more 
deuiiAve  measures.  Many  of  the  sacred  order,  having  eifi^^ 
braced  the  new  tenets,  were  very  active  in  preaching  thettiv 
and  the  regent,  being  again  applied  to  by  the  priesthood) 
cited  tipe  offenders  to  answer  for  tbeir  conduct,  <  as  distyrbera 
of  the  public  peabe.  It  was  apprehended  the  pireachers  wodd 
appear  with  a  number  of.  their  adhdrenAs,  dnd^  to.  prevent  any 
tumult  that  might  arise,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  command-- 
ing  all  who  had  come  to  tlie  metropolis^  without  leave,  to  re« 
pair  to  the  borders.  This  pressing  bard  on  the  western  gen-^ 
tiemen,  who  bad  just  returned  from  that  service,  many  «ftf 
them  remonstrated  with  the  regent,  in  so  violent  and  even  iuri«^ 
ous  a  ouoner,.  that  the  proceedings  against  tlie  preachers  were 
suap^odi^^d  and  the  ^roclaoiation  revoked.  Rather  elated  with 
this  suuceas,  the  leadets  of  the  reformers  solicited  the  retnrj^ 
of  Knax,  who,  by  the  advice  of  Calvin  and  other  divines,  re^ 
solved  to  comply.  3ut  he  had  come  no  farther  than.  Dieppe, 
when  be  learnt,  that  many  of^  the  Protaostants  had  jnepented  of 
tbe^  scheme  they  md  formed.  Without  proceeding  farther, 
theiefore^  he  addressed  lotbe  chiefs  of  the  new  party,  a  very 
spirited  letter,  insisting  on  the  importance  of  their  undertake 
iagt  aady  wi>th<H)itdis8embUng  the  difficulties  of  it,  urging 
tb^  U^isers^fWrnce,  fri^n  4  sense  of  the  duties  which,  in 
consequence  of  their  ranki  tbey  owed  to  the  nation^    A^^tbamed 
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of  their  indifference  and  inspired  with  fresh  courage,  they 
took  a  step  which  seemed  to  preclude  retreat.  They  framed 
and  subscribed  the  following  bond. 

'  **  We«  perceiTing  how  Satan  in  his  membersy  the  Antichrists  of  onr 
time,  cruelly  dodi  rage,  seeking  to  'overthrow  and  destroy  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  and  his  congregation,  ought,  according  to  oiir  bounden  dntfr,  to 
strive  in  our  Master^i  cause,  even  unto  death,  oeing  certain  of  the  Tictoiy 
in  him.    The  which  oar  duty  being  well  considered,  we  do  promise  befeee 
the  majesty  of  God  and  his  conmgation,  and  we,  by  his  grace,  shall 
with  au  dmgence,  continually  apply  oyr  whole  power,  substance,  and  our 
Tery  lives,  to  maintain,  set  forward,  and  establish  die  blessed  word  of 
God  ajid  his  congregation,  and  shall  labour  at  our  possibility  to  have 
faithful  ministers,  purely  and  truly  to  minister  Christ's  gospel  and  sacra- 
ments to  his  people.    WeshaU'roainuin  them,  nourish  raem,  and  defend 
themf  the  whc^  xongregauoo  of  Christ,  and  every  member  thereof,  at 
our  whole  power,  and  waring  of  our  lives  against  Satan  and  all  wicked 
power,  diat  does  intend  tyranny  and  trouble  against  the  fonsaid  congrega- 
don.    Unto  the  which  holy  word  and  congn^ption  we  do  join  us ;  and 
also  do  renounce  and  forsake  the  congregation  of  Satan,  wtdi  all  the 
siqientitiotts  sbominations  and  idolatry  thereof;  and  moreover,  shall  de-^ 
daiie  oarsdi^'maoifesdy^  enemies  thereto,  by  this  our  feithful  promise 
before  Godf  tcsrifial  to  bis  coogtegatioD  by  our  sotecription  at  these  pre^ 
sews.***    p.  30b  SI.        ^ 

From'  the  application,  ifi  this  deed,  of  the  tie^rm  congregation 
to  the  abettorsof  the  reformed  faith,  they  cameto  be  styled,  The 
^oDgregatiou,  and  the  noblemen  who  subscribed  it,  the  Heads 
of  the  (xingregation.    In  conformity  with  the  determination 
of  the  bond,  mey  resolved  that  orayers^  with  suitable  scrip- 
tores,  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  should  be  read  in  all  the  churcbea 
every  Sunday,  and  that  the  interpretation  of  scripture,  and 
preaching,  should^be  made  use  of  in  private  houses,  until  it 
should  please  God  to  authorise  the  new  teachers  to  preach  in 
public.    In  the  practice  of  these  resolutions,  which  took  plkce 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom^  the  clergy  soon  discovered 
the  foundation  of  a  rival  church.     But  the  regeiit  being  too 
intent  on  procuring  for  her  son*in-law,  the  dauphin,  a  matri- 
monial crown,  to  give  much  heed  to  their  representations,  the 
archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  attempted,  by  detaching  from  them 
the  Earl  of  Argyll,  to  dissolve  the  union  among  the  Protest- 
ants.   This  attempt  having  failed,  he  resolved  to  renew  the 
barbarity '  of  persecution.     Walter  Mill,  an  old  man,   above 
eighty  vears  of  age,  who,  during  Beaton's  primacy,  had  been 
accused  of ^lieresy,  but  had  concealed  himself,  was  now  dra^ 
ged  to  punishment.    The  clergy  expected  an  easy  victory 
over  so  aged  ar  person ;  but  he  repelled  the  changes  brought 
against  him,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  audience.    He  was^ 
however,  declared  an  obstinate  heretic ;  but  the  people  ivere 
so  averse  to  those  horrid  scenes,  that  no  laic  could  be  found 
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to  pass  sentence,  until  at  lenf;tb  »  proBigate  domestic  of  tbt. 
priixiat^'s,  MixlertoolfL  the.  odious  oflSice.'  Mill  iaffered  wiA 
great  fortitude,  and,  on  the  place  where  he  was  burnt,  th6 
inhabitants  of  St.  Andrews  piled  a  heap  of  stones,  which  was 
no  sooner  reboved  by  the  clergy,^  than  it  was  built  ag^iti  by 
the  zeal  of  the  public  ;  so  that  at  lehgth  it  was  fonnd  riecessa* ' 
xy  to  enclose  the  spot  with  a  ^uard.  This  was  tlhe  last  in- 
stance of  this  kind  of  barbarity  which  was  exercised,  in  Scot^ 
land,  over  the  Protestants.  .     .  , 

Filled  with  serious  alarm,  they  complained  ^o  the  regcnli 
(who  acquitted  herself  of  participating  in  the  death  of  Mill))aQd 
employed  their  agents  to  sound  the  public. feeling  and  gaid 
auxiliaries  to  their  cause.    They  presented  likewise  an  address 
to  the  regent,  complaining  of  the  cruelty  of  the  priesthopd, 
declaring  they  were  impelled  to  implore  protection^  and  ioti- 
mating  their  resolution   to  defend  their  associates  from  vio* 
lence.     To  this  they  added   a  petition:  iiitreating,  that  they 
might  be  allowed  to  meet  publicly  or  privately  for  prayer  in 
the  vulgar  tongue :  that  baptism  and  the  Lord*s-supper  might 
also  be  administered   in  the  same  language,  the  latter 'iobotl^ 
kinds  :^  that  at  such  meetings,  qualified  persons  miglit  in^irpret 
obscure  passages  of  scripture :  and  that  the  scandalous  lives 
of  churchmen  might  be  reformed  according  to  the  practice  of 
the  primitive  times.    As  the  regent  .still  required  ine  support 
of  the  reformers,  she  graciously. received  tneir  address,,. pre^ 
sented  by  Sir  James  Sandilands,  promised  protecptioa  to  ibfli 
preachers^  until  parliament  should  tak^i  measures  with  regara 
to  them,  and  allowed  them  to  perform  public  worship  in  tb^ 
vulgar  tongue,  only  prohibiting  them  Irom  publicly  assepo^ 
bling  in  Edinburgh  or  Leith.  .  This  success,  encouraged  ]tji0 
Protestants  to  present  requests  of  the  same  nature  to  ^  qorir 
vention  of  ecclesiastics  met  at  Edinbureli.    Thoiigb  some  ap* 
pearance  of  moderation  was  discoverea  by  this  assembly^  the 
conditions  required  of  the  Protestants  were  sucb^  thatji  instead 
of  returning  a  specific  answer,  they  only  renewed  their  claii;Ds, 
which  so  provoked  the  clergy,  that  they  ioaded  the.  bearer  with 
virulent  reproaches. 

In  a  parliament,  held  towards  the  close  of  this  year,  tVilE^ 
Protestants,    believing  her    promises  to  be  sincere^  eagerly 
concurred  with  the  views  of  the  regent,  and  in  reiurn,  ex- 
pecting her  aid,  proposed  to  her  the  ^  articles  tb^y  wisb^  ta 
receive  the  sanction  of  that  body*     In  the  ,name  of.  ail  tbe 
Protestants,  the  lords  of  the  congregation. pray edsu  '    ^ 

•  !•  That  all  acts  of  parliament,  empoweriM  €hiHrcllQitn  to  p^oo^fA^ 
against  heretics,  might  be  abrogated  or  su^^eiided  ;^1,  ioaJawrful  gofietal 
cottscil,  the  coatrorerBies  relating  to  religion  should  be  decided*  2«Xhat, 
io  tlK  meantinie,  to  prevent  liceotiousness  of  opimoo,  all  who  were  cou* 
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occasion,  she  assured  hiai,  that  should  the  people  quietly 
^disperse,  she  would  not  proceed  against  the  preachers,  and 
rwonld   again   discover    her    solicitude    for  their    protection. 
Erskine,  not  doubting  her  sincerity,  informed  the  chieft  of 
his- party  of  her  friendly  deterrainatibn,  and^  though  some 
entertained  suspicions  of  deceit,  the  majority  appeared  satis- 
fied and  retnrped  honie,  leaving  the  preachers  with  a  few  of 
their  adherents  at  Perth.     But  the  qu^en  regent,   having  in 
violation  of  her  declaration,  on  the  day  on  which  the  ministers 
should   have  made  their  appearance  at  Stirling,  denound.ed 
th^masrebels,  and  prohibited  all.  her  subjects  from   aiding 
them,    Erskfn^  fled  thecourt^  and,  after  justifying  his  own 
tionduct,  exposed  the  treachery  and  malice,  of  the  regent,  and 
prepared  his  friends  to  expect  violent  opposition. 
•    About  this  tiftie,  (May,  1 559 ,)  Knox  arrived  in  Scotland  ;  and 
the  ferment,  into  which  t^e  regent's  conduct,  bad  thrown  the 
iriihds  of  men,,  was   greatly  heightened  by  a  discourse   he 
delivered,  on  the  day  subsequent  to  the  condemnation  of  the 

{preachers,  in  which    he  insisted  on  the   vast  importance  oif 
he  new  principles^  and  inveighed  with  peculiar  vehemence 
against  the  Romish  idolatry.     While  theise  things  had  wrought 
the  multitude  up  to  an  extraordinary  pitch  ot  zeal,  ^  priest 
began,  in  contempt  of  Knox's  doctrine,  to  celebrate  mass, 
exhibiting  the  insruments  of  his  superstition  in  a  very  insult- 
intr  manner.    As  he  struck  a  young  man  who  exclaimed  against 
the  abomination^  one  of  the  images  was  thrown  down   by  a 
stone,  and  the  whole  altar  was  demolished  in  a  moment.   This 
violent   spirit  diffusing  itself,  the  monasteries  of  the   Gray 
and  Black  friars  were  stript  of  their  wealth,  and  the  residence 
of  the  Carthusians   levelled  to   the  ground.     The   monks, 
however,  were  permitted  to  carry  off^  whatever  they  most  va- 
lued, and  the  remainder  was  given  to  the  pboK     This  exarqple 
of  violence  was  followed  at  Cupar  in  Fife. — Dr. 'C.  makes  an 
apology  for  these  excesses,  which,  though  ingenious,  and   of 
considerable  weight,  will  not,  perhaps,  be  deemed  altogether 
satisfactory.     Our  readers  shaH  judge. 

<  That  it  18  desiral^e  that  the  ma^rnificent  fabrics  which  our  ancestors 
devoted  to  the  solemnization  of  the  irites  of  religion  had  been  preserved,  no 
one  can  for  a  moment  doubt.  Who,  that  has  contemplated  them  witli  the 
feelings  which. such  objects  are  io  eveiy  susceptible  breast  calculated  to 
excite;  does  not  trace  with  regret  the  mouldering  fragments  of  edifices^  the 
extent  and  the  AuUimi^y  of  which  history  mi^ht  have  delighted  to  record  ? 
JBut  weaiuit  not  yield  so  far  to  these  impressions^^  as  to  be  averse  to  exa- 
miae  into  the  mtsit  which  bdQng9  tp  die  yerjr  men  by  wh»m  the  buildings 
«iere  overturned  i  we  must  not  fprget  to  uke  intp  vieyr,  that,  wkhput  such 
a  degree  of  enthusiawi  as  led  to  ttiese  e:^ce88e8,  the  ilMtstiroabie  blesaiogs 
^■esmticg  from  the  reformation,  wouldy  tn  all  probabilityt  not  have'  been 
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acquired.  Had  the  people  of  Scotland' been  indiifereiit  about  their  religi- 
ous t>pimofM,  6r  coldly  attached  to  them—had  they  not  been  elevated  bf 
that  zeal  which  loolcca  with  abhorrence  on  the  pageantry  of  the  aodent 
Inpenitttion.  they  \(fOu1d  have  shrunk  from  the  formidaUe  obstacles  which 
my  had  to  encounter  ;  diey  would  have  purchased  the  ease  and  the  sccn- 
lity  which  all  men  so  dearly  value,  by  conforming  to  the  church,  or  bv* 
secretly  cherishing  their  tenets,  which  would  thus  have  quickly  peiished. 
And  had  the  schemes  of  the  regent  been  successful— had  the  decaying 
foundation  of  the  church  b^n  strengthened  or  renewed— -had  the  formi- 
dable infiuence  of  France  completed  the  subjection  of  Scotland— ages 
might  have  elapsed  before  civil  and  religious  liberty  fiad  been  the  inherit- 
ance of  our  country ;  we  might  even  now  have,  with  amazement  or  with 
envy,  beheld  amongst  other  nations  the  admirable  form  of  government  by 
which  we  are  protected— we  might  yet  have  been  obliged  to  excite  the 
spirit,  the  wanderings  of  which  have  been  so  keenly  and  so  injudiciously 
leprbbated. 

<  From  the  manner  in  which  the  reformation  was  accomplished  in  £ng- 
land,^  we  canofatrea^on .to  what. was  requisite  for  the  same  end  in  Scotland. 
In  the  former  country  it  was  the  wprk  of  the  government.  The  sentiments 
of  the  soy^re^y  except  .during  the  shprt.  reign  of  Mary,  led  and  formed 
the  sentiments  of  tbe  subjects;  and  interest  and  honour  were  thus  general- 
ly to  be  found  within  the  pale  of  the  protectant  communion.  There  was 
consequently  no  room  for  that  vehemence  which  impelled  the  congrega- 
tion ;  and  similar  devastations  to  those  which  they  committed,  by  persons 
in  the  situadon  in  which  the  members  of  the  church  of  England' were 
placed,  could  have  been  ascribed  only  to  unprincipled  rebellion,  or  to  the 
lawless  triolence  of  a  savage  and  exasperated  multitude. 

'  Before,  then,  Knox  and  his  adherents  be  branded  as  intemperate  zea- 
lots—be  treated  with  the  disdain .  which  minds  infinitely  inferior  to.  his 
i^avenot  scrupled  tp  entertain  and  to.  express,  let  what  has  been  stated  be 
n^turely  weighed ;  and  while  we  read  the  accounts  which,  have  been 
given,  .ai^d  tl\ose  which  must  yet  be  recorded,  of  wasted  churches  and 
ruii^ed  monasteries,  let  us  moderate  our  lamentation  by  reflecting,  that 
this  yfHB  a  price,  which,  however  high  in  the  estimation  of  taste  and  sen? 
timeiit,  we  cannot  scruple  to  have  paid  for  those  rights  which  the  reform-,, 
ers  had  tlip  intrepidity,  to  assert,  ami  which,  through  their  persevennce, 
have  continued  to  spread  happiness  and  prosperity  among  the  generations 
by  which  they  have  oeen  succeeded. 

'  But  while  this  apology  is  urged  for  Knox,  it  would  be  injurious  to. 
hit  reputation  to  conceal  one  most  striking  feature  in  thut  revofution, 
which,  through  his  instrumentality,  was  effectuated.  The  reformation  ip 
Scotland  was  unstained  by  blood.  The  celebrated  Leslie,  bishop  of 
Ross,  a  strenuous  defender  of  the  church,  ^nd  consequently  disposed  to 
repiesent,  in  the  least  favourable  light,  the  conduct  of  the  men  who  had 
umsed  to  overthrow  it,  even  where  his  antipathy  to  Kpox,  whom  he  stig* 
mati^es  as  inclined  to  persecution,  is  not  concealed— afUr  deploring  the 
ttphappy  situation  of  the  catholics,  with  much  candour  declares,  that  the 
hun^uiity  of  the  lords  of  the  congregation  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in 
silence:  *^  When.in  the  plenitude  of  their  power,  they  banished  few  on 
account  of  rdiponi  dooq^ed  still  fewer  to  imprisonment,  and  put  none  to 
death/»  " 


^  He  "w^Q  )m  lAemA.  mth  hmrt-feodbig.  «9gMiih>  ^'  saiigiiiaa^ 
atipcttic8  of  modeni  timeB— -who  bai  mpttrocd  over  lAie  dmotism  whicb 
bM  Jong  lMii«lied  thad  lil)erty>  whic^  the  «angiiiii0  had  iffsmj  anticipated 
Q8«  general  Uefttiog  to  £»ro^«->-<«hoi}hl  havelearat  tD  lelFeiencct  men  wha 
eiedied  tke  standard  df  independeaee  amidst  thr  acdamatioaa  of  a  grateful 
pBdi^e ;  and  ought  i^tfaer  to  be  amazed  at  the  amali  degree  of  evil  whidik' 
aroni  from  thejjr  efforts,  tban»  imdtouafty  and  ivifairly  overlooking  their 
TfSuAf  Btrugi^e  for  freedom>  to  point  to  the  calamitiea  or  to  the  desolation 
vAaat  they  someumes  unhappily  occasioned*'    p«  81-*-85. 

These  outrages  were  the  signal  ofhosttnti^^  The  rc^ent^ 
thoQgh  she  soon  toot  the  fieM,  yet,  findrng  herself  in  rto  con- 
dition to  make  head  against  the  fords,  who  had  collected  their 
forces  in  great  ntumbers,  had  recourse  to  acgoniQiodatiQn>  to 
^luchy  through  the  intreaties  v)f  tbo  Lord  Jaines^  prior  of  8t. 
Andrews,  and  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  they  were  by  no  means  avers^ir. 
It  was  agreed^ 

*'  ^^That  both  the  arimes  shonld  be  cfisbanded  and  the  town  Icfft  oyctk 
to  the  (}ueen»regent ;  that  txane  of  the  inhabrtaafa  shonliS  be  m6kstM  oft^ 
account  of  the  late  alteration  in  refigion  ;  that  no  Fretichmtt  should  en<^ 
ter  the  town,  or  come  within  thre;e  miles  of  it ;  that  When  the  ^ueetf  re*, 
titled  from  it,  she  ahonld  not  leave  a  French  garrison  (  and  that  att  c6n* 
•troversios  ihoula  be  reserved  tOI  the  meeting  of  parliament.*^ '    p.  109. 

Bei^g  very  aiispicioua,  however^  of  the  regeot*a  desig:nv 
.tiey  fram^dj  with  tte  concurrence  of  4a«^es  and  Argyll,  wno^ 
disgusted  with  th^  faithleiss  ppUcy  of  the  court,* bad  naw  join- 
ed them,  ^  new  b6nd  to  this  purpose : 

f  **  That  the  cotagiegaiioh  of  the  westi  it  conjunction  with  the  congreg^ 
ttonafpf  Fife',  Perth,  Dundee,  Montrose,  Angus,  and  Meaihi's,  would  unite  t6 
sppport  whatever  was  calcuht^  to  promote  the  purity  of  religidtif  {  that  lit 
dsc  any  tit/uble  waa%tended  against  tbe  smd  congregatibn,  or  aby  ^$ttW 
membc^r  thereof,  they  would  sul  concur,  assist  and  conveb^  IFbhthe  dfe^ 
leiice  of  the  saipe  corigregatiori,  or  of  the  |)er80tt  trduWed;  tfiat  thcjr 
Would  not  spare  labours,  goods-,  substance,  bodies  afad  lives,  ih  niathti&)io£p 
the  Hberty  of  the  whble  cor^regation,  and  every  member  therieof,  against, 
any  power  iitt!6ndkfg  'the  said  trouble  fbr  cause  of  rj^li^OOi  or  any  other: 
'cauae  depending  thereupon,  although  coloured  Wi'th  any  oAer  butwartf 
piwenqe/'^    p.  16*.  t    .    . 

,.  Sevexa.!  ev^fits  tpo£:  place  serving  to  rekindle  tbe  war. 
While  the  regent  entered  Pertb,  the  French  poldjera  dia- 
obar'gtng  their  ^ra-^araas,  in  .token  of  jay,  direeied  tbeok 
against  tbe  hontse  of  Patri^h  Man*ay^  a  zeidouts  |tnroinoter  of 
the  new  religion;  hiti  son  a.  ybiing  man  was  shot ;- and  hisi 
l^y  being  brought  in«o  her  presence  she  bksii^rved^  it  \iras 
t&  be  regretted  St  was  the  ^brt- Instead  of  th^  Afher.  Dhthig^ 
her  stay,  the  inhabitartia  v^eri^  exposed,  to  tJifeiiefence  of  thife* 
sbtdiers ;  she  left  a  garrison  iilihfe  towrt,  thotigH  riot  of  Frbiicb- 
ai^en,  yet  in  lli6  pay  of  Frarice;  and  in  t€py^  io  *tKe  rembn- , 
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strances  of  her  mpr^  moderate  cottDseUorsr.  dedsuEed^  she  was 
not  bound  to  keep  &ith  with  heretioa.^ 

Tired  out  witii  tlie  severity  and  injufiUoe  of  the  reg^ot,.  tlM 
fHrior  aod  Argyll^  with  ie^eval  other  noblemeit  wi^o  had  witih* 
«rawD  from  the  eoun,  to  OTince  their  slneerit^,  and  restore  the 
congregation  to  the  state  i^  which  \%  was  previous  to  the  treaty, 
summoned  the  Protestants  in  the  neighbouring  counties  to  as- 
i!emUe  at  8t.  Andrews.  It  appearing  to  be  the  design  of  the 
regent  to  subjug^ate  Scotland  to  the  dominion  of  France,  the 
progress  of  the  reformation  and  national  independence  were, 
from  this  time,  interwoven  together. 

The  congregation,  reinforced  by  men  of  such  talentg  and 
influence,  no  longer  kept  any  measures  with  their  eneuties* 
They  destroyed  the  religious  butidings  in  Crail  and  Anstru'^ 
tber,  and  even  laid  the  cathedral  of  St.  Andrew's  iu  ruina.  As 
tbeir  troops,  however,  were  not  yet  useembi^d,  the  reagent 
themght  she  night  be  able  to  seisie  the  two  lords  by  sdrprise; 
bat  such- were  the  2eal  and  activity  of  their  actfacrentsf,  and 
their  forces  were  instantly  collected  in  such  numbers,  that  it 
appear<id  to  the  generals  of  the  regent's  army,  who  had  thQ 
mean  i^i^hile  sisseipbled,  very,  dangerous  to  attack  them;  and 
after  sonie  fruitless  attempts  at  negociation,  a  truce  was  agreed 
upon  for  eight  days,  on  condition  that  tlie  greater  part  of  thv" 
French  troops  should  be  transported  inu>  Lothiac),  and  the  r»« 
geot  should  send  persons  to  St.  Andrew's  with  full  powders  06 
accommodation*  The  lords  being  i^ain  duped,  now  pei** 
chived  that  hostitities  were  unaToidabte^  and  having  assefti bled 
tfaeir  foHowersj  whofia  they  had  dismi^ed  at  the  commence* 
taent  of  the  truoe^  they  fidok  Perth,  whose  inhabitants  suffered 
great  hardships; — llie  fbltowing  extract  will  give  a  very  high, 
idea  of  our  historian's  moderation  and  impartiality. 

*  While  encamped  before  the  town,  they  had  learned  that  the  Bishop  of 
Mofj^f  was  St  the  abbey  of  Scone,  in  the  immediate  n^ighbouthood,  and 
the  lords  had  sent  to  infqnn  bim#  that  diey  coald  protect  iiim  andthe  ah» 
bey,  ooly  upon  hi9  promiaiiig  that  he  would  assist  them  vnik  his  foUaw^ 
ers.  This  he  consented  to  do,  but  as  the  consent  was  not.  intiniated  toi 
them  till  they  were  independent  of  it,  and  as  this  prelate  was  regarded 
with  .peculiar  antipkthy  by  the  great  body  of  Protestants,  on  account  of 
his  activity  it  bringing  Walter  Mill  to  the  stake,  a  number  of  them,  i«v^ 
mediasely  after  entering  Perth,  went  to  Scone,  to  express,  by  acts  of  no- 
lencc^  the  feelings  by  which  they  were  actuated.  The  lords  were  no 
sooner  kiformed  of  thia,-than  they  dispatched  proper  persona  tO  prevent 
Otttrage,  They  probably  felt  much  reverence  for  that  builtKng,  in  which 
io  many  of  the  kingis^  of  Scotland  had  been  invested  with  thr  ensigns  of 
foydt^,  af)d,  at  all  events,  they  were  laoat  anxioas  to  wipe  away  m  im- 
putadon  of  want  of  loyally  to.  their  sovereign,  by  guardingtaa  rafice,  the 
destruction  of  which  might,  with  90  much  appearance  of  vBaaen,  beattri-^ 
buted  to  motives  which  they  disclaim^*    Knox  followed  thoM  who  bad 
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been  first  sent  to  presenre  tranqtiinity  |  bat  he  had  the  mortificadoo  to  ^<i 
that  it  was  more  easy  to  stir  up  the  multitude,  than  to  restrain  them.  He 
baked  in  hit  attempt  to  stay  their  fury,  and  the  prior  and  Argyll  were  com- 
pelled to  interpose  their  authority.  Some  injury  had  been  done  to  the 
buildings  before  they  arrived,  but  the  church  aitd  the  bishop's  house  were 

?re8er\'ed,  ^d  as  the  tumult  seenied  0  bare  subsided,  they  returned  ta 
*erth, 

*  The  licentiousness  of  the  multitude  was,,  however,  soon  again  mani- 
fested. One  of  their  number  having  been  accidentally  slaiut  they  de* 
clared,  that  if  any  attempt  was  made  to  check  them,  they  would  instantly 
renounce  the  cause  of  tne  congregation ;  and  then  rushing  forth  tp  pl^nf 
der  and  to  destroy,  they  consumed  by  fire  the  venerable  fabric, 

*  For  this  outrage  no  apology  can  be  offered.  The  spirit  which  led  to 
it  was  inconnstent  with  all  regard  to  order  and  subordinatibo,  and  was  not 
idlied  to  that  pious  thouj^h  excessive  zeal  which  had  laid  prostrate  the  ca* 
thedral  and  the  monaateries  of  St<  Andrews.  The  people  were  impelled 
by  avarice  or  by  passion  ;  all  regard  to  religion  was  banished  from  their 
niinda^  and  they  would  have  sacrificed  even  their  own  friends,  haid  they 
individually  attempted  to  oppose  their  unprincipled  and  lamentable  fero- 
city. 

*  Although  the  lords  of  the  congregation  and  the  ministers  united  in 
condcfmning  this  conductf  they  did  not  with  sufficient  vigour  exert  them- 
selves* to  prevlent  it ;  and,  after  it  had  taken  place,  they  did-not  reprobate 
k  with  that  hi^h  tone  of  indignation  which  they  ought  to  have.assuQied.. 
Even  from  political  miotives,  they  should  have  used  k>rce  agains^  the  per- 
petrators ;  and  if  this  did  not  occur  to  them,  they  should  nave  excluded 
m>m.  their  society  all  who  had  presumed  to  set  at  defiance  the  authority 
which  they,  were  bound  to  revere.  Had  they  thus  acted,  they  would  have 
given  a  most  striking  and  aalutary  proof  of  moderation;  they  would  have 
shewn  the  impartial,  that  nothing  but  the  conviction  pf  necessity  induced 
them  to- raise  the  hand  of  destruction  ^^^  that  wherever  they  were  secmey 
they  gladly  extended  to  all  classes  of  nie)K  and  to  every  species  of  pro* 
perty,  the  most  effectual  protection.'  pp.  134-^5. 

^  ... 

The  prior  and  Argyll,  to  follow  up  their  success,  ouircbed 

to  Stirling,  and  passing  through- other  towns,  ^ot  possession  of 
Edinburgh,  desiroying  the  religious  buiipings  m  tbeir  progress. 
Corrupted  by  prosperity,  they  broke  into  the  palace  of  Qoly- 
rood-house,  and,  according  to  the  report  ot  their  enemies^ 
carried  ^ff  'both  the  bullion  and  the  instruments  of  coinage. 

In  the' mean  time  the  regent,  who  bad  retired  to  Dunbar, 
taking  advantage  of  this  error,  issued  a  proclamation,  de* 
uouncing  the  congregation  as  rebels;  while  it  was  insinuated, 
that  it  was  their  intention  to  deprive  the  regent  of  ber  autho- 
rity, and  advance  the  prior  to  the  sovereignty.  In  consequence 
of  these  circumstances,  as  well  as  the  length  of  the  contest, ^ 
and  the  want  of.  regular  finances,  many  persons  abandoned  the 
lords.  After  various  attempts  to  bring  matters  tp  an  agrecr 
ment^  to  which  the  regent  readily  consented,  as  adyantageous 
to  her -cause,  she  approached  Edinburgh ;  but  tbopgh  she  now 
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.liad  it  ip  her  power  to  crush  thelordii,  s^e  granted  them  terms, 
which  the  nece<;sity  of  their  afTairs  obliged  them  to  accept. 
They  were  tolerated  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion.'  But 
they  acted  very  disingenuously  in  the  account  they  published 
of  the  treaty,' concealing  or  misrepresenting  the  articles  of  it. 

Neither  of  the  parties  being  sincere  in  their  desire  of  peace, 
they  both  prepared  to  renew  the  war.    The  regent  fortified 
Leith,  and  procured  from  her  son-in-law,  now  king  of  France, 
reinforcements    of  three  Sorbonne    Doctors,   the    Bishop  of 
Amiens,  and  two  thousand  men  under  La  Brosse;  while  the 
congregation  was  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  the  Duke 
of  iJhatelherault,  and  his  son  the  Earl  of  Arran, — both  factions 
endeavouring  to  conciiate  the  public  favour.     All  endeavours 
at  reconciliation  were  ineffectual,  the  regent  beinff  resolved  to 
reduce  the  malecontents,  and  they  not  being  convinced  by  the 
arguments  of  the  Sorbonnists,  nor  awed  by  the  arms  of  her  aux- 
iliaries*    The  lords  having  met  at  Hamilton,  sent  her  a  letter,  in 
which  they  requested  her  to  remit  hostile  preparations,   threat- 
•ninff  her  wid)  anappeal  to  their  countrymen,-— to  which  she  did 
not  think  it  becoming  her  dignity  to  reply.     They  had  now 
entered  Edinburgh,  but  as  they  wished -if  possible  to  gain  their 
object  without  the  effusion  of  blood,  they  sent  her  another  let- 
ter,  avowing  themselves  determined  to  maintain  the  liberty 
of  their  country ;  in  answer' to  which  sbc^  commanded,  under 
pain  of  treason,  all  who  adhered  to  the  duke  and  tlie  congre- 

f;ation  to  leave  Edinburgh.  This  brought  the  lords  to  a  reso- 
qtioiT,  in  which  the  minister^  concurred,  to  suspend  the  re- 
geut^s  authority.  But  their  own  resources  being  by  no  means 
adequate  to  second  these  bolll  measures,  they  had  before  this 
this  time,  by  the  advice  of  Knox,  applied  to  Elizabeth  for 
assistance;  which  that  princess,  more  from  a  regard  to  the  secu- 
rity of  her  own  dominions  than  to  the  interests  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion  or  the  liberties  of  Scotland,  did  not  long  hesi- 
tate to  grant  thehi.'  The  first  supply,  however,  wais  soon  ex- 
hausted; the  second  ^s  interrupted,  and  their  troops  being 
worsted  in  two  rencbifnters,  they  were  obliged  to  retire  to  Stir- 
ling, lamentably  sutik  in  the  public  estiniation.  Here  again 
the  eloquence  and  fortitude  of  Knox  dispersed  the  cloud,  and 
retrieved  their  affairs.  They  resolved  to  apply  directly  to  Eli- 
zabeth for  more  effectual  aid,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  divide 
their  forces  into  two  parts.  Their  application  to  the  English 
court  was  snccessfirl.  An  Eixgrish.  fleet  soon  made  it^  appear- 
ance in  the  Frith  of  Forth.  In  pursuance  of  a  treaty  con- 
oluded  February  the  27th,  1560,  between  Elizabeth  and.  the 
lords,  notwithstanding  ihe  delay  occasioned  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  French  court,  they  were  joined  by  an  army  under  Loird 
Grey.     While  the  allied  army  formed  the  siege  of  Leith^  th« 
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conforehces  held  with  the  giieen  regent,  inducted  the  lordfs  to 
frame  tb/^ir  la$t  bond,  in  which  they  were  joined  by  the  Earl  of 
Httntly.  All  hopes  of  accommodation  being  cut  off,  affairs 
were  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  sword;.  But  the  difficult 
ties  of  sending  supplies  to  so  distant  a  country  as  Scotland^ 
and  the  civil  con^motions  that  began  to  agitate  France,  dis- 

f)09ed  the  counsellors  of  that  nation  to  peace, — to  which  the 
ittle  success  at  Leith,  ai^d  the  apparent  sincerity  Of  the  French 
court,  rendered  Elizabeth  not  a  little  inclined.  As  the  re- 
gent died  while  the  oommissioneris  were  on  their  journey,  after 
9ome  difficulties,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  France  and 
England,  including  the  lords  of  the  congregation.  While 
this  treaty  brought  great  glpry  to  Eliasabeth,  it  secured  indem- 
nity to  the  lords :  and  though  no  express  stipulation  was  made 
for  the  toleration  of  the  reformed  faith,  yet  a  vague  article^ 
referring  it  to  the  deliberation  of  a  parliament  to  be  speedily 
convened,  gave  to  those  who  had  embraced  it  entire  satisfac-; 
ion.    For 

<  The  great  body  of  tb^  peopk  had  hmg  beenindfoed  to  cfae  IUfiin«9^^ 
They  wa«  gratified  by  (he  Te^  aad  assiduity  pf  tb^  9(BW  preAcben ;  thqr 
were  delighted  with  the  knowledge  which  these  men  imparted  to  theoi  i 
they  felt  me  synmathetic  fervour  of  religious  ;i^eal ;  and  the  effect  of  it 
was  iQcreased  by  toe  striking  contrast  between  the  decent  conscieiuious  de« 
raeanour  of  the  Protestant  cler^, .  and  the  ignorance,  the  sloth,'  and  the 
scandalous  depravity  of  the  priesthood.  Shrinking  fVom  the  recollection 
of  those  scenes  of  horror  and  of  cruelty,  which  had  agonized  their  ^K 
ings,  and  entailed  deserved  infamy  on  the  persecutors  who  had  viewed 
them  with  conmiacency,  associating  with  these  scenes  the  influence  of  the 
French  in  Scotfaiid,  they  beheld,  in  the  ascendancy  of  the  reformed  fafyi.  a 
pfoteotion  gainst  the  most  ffratiBg  oppression**-^!  bulwaik  in  defence  of 
tbeirp>^oci|£s,  which  the  efforts  of  tyranny  would  be  unable  to  subvert. 

'  The  more  i^merous  part  of  the  nobles,  though  from  diffi?reot  mottves^ 
were  equally  eager  for  the  introductiop  of  a  rrptestant  establishment. 
That  some  of  them  looked  on  this  interestiiur  revolutioQ  as  connected 
with  the  wide  dissemination  of  principles  of  pure  religion^  cannot  be 
doubted,  and  on  this  account  they  gave  to  it  their  unwearied  support  i 
but  too  many  of  them  promoted  it  chiefly  from  secular  views.  They  saw 
that,  by  gWing  power  to  its  votaries,  they  would  undermine  the  foundations 
of  the  churchy  and  that  thus  annihilating  the  necessity  or  the  propriety  of 
momficendy  supporting  the  popish  clergy,  the  enormous  wealth  which  had 
been  appropriated  to  this  puipose,  would  receive  a  difierent  destinatioo^ 
and  Wght  be  seized  by  those  of  their  own  num)>er  who  were  most  artfiil 
or  Qost^ctive  in  getting  it  into  their  possession-  The  efleet  of  avaricey 
which  the  d^ke  long  before  had  poiated  out  as  the  surest  amnliary  of  reli- 
gious .inuova^oUf  began  from  this  period  to  be  strikingly  apparent.  We 
shall  soon,  trace  its  influence  upon  the  CQ^ncil8  and  decisiofif  of  parliameotp 
md  the  still  more  marked  consequences  which  resulted  from  it,  widii«- 
gard  to  the  situatioui  the  provisiouj  aad  the  comfort  of  the  ministers  (tf'the 
newest^isl^menti'  p.  314f. 
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Men  of  sll  classes  being  so  much  itx^lined  to  the  new  reli- 
gion, in  the  pdriiement  that  met  in  purstianee  of  the  treaty 
persons  were  chosen  to  draw  np  a  flromttiary  of  the  Protestant 
tenets,  which  V9w  no  sooner  pt^sented  than  it  received  tbfe 
sanction  of  that  wiembljt.  This  paritamem  likewise,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  wished' of  tfiereft^Vnfiers,  pmsed  other  ac^ts, 
abdlishing  ^ejtirisdictidn'of  the  popes  tti  Scotland/abrogating 
the  laws  in  furotir  bf  the  amiient  thureh,-and  thineateni'itg  thodb 
who  sUoUld  attend  ttiass^  for  the  first  offence,  confisiedtion  (H 
^ds,  for  the  second,  bafiishm^tit,<andthe  third,  death  ; — thos 
jastifying  the 'Cruelties  of  'Wbich  they  bad  thediselves  sohmdly 
complained.  As  the  family  of  Cruise  nad  now  defeated  their  ene'- 
miesy  the  persons  appointed  to  lay  the  proceedings  df  this'parlia- 
ment  befoi^etbe'k  iiig  and  qtteen,  found  them  not  disposed  to  ratify 
the  treaty.  The  iconsternatidn,  htmever,  into  which  this  s'efu- 
sal  threw  the  innovators  was  but  tHonientary,  for  the  death  of 
FrancTs,  whi($h  happened  about  this  time,  delivered  them  firotn 
it,  and  meatiwhife  the  new  teache^,  by  the  advice  of  the 
c^nc}t,had  fvamed  the  Book  of  Discipline,  in  order  more  efF6c« 
tually  to  difltoiie  the  doctfines  that  had  recerved  the  approbation 
of  tbe  €ista^». 

In  the  two^t  chapters  of  the  second  volume,  Dr.  Cook  en« 
ters  in^o  an>afel(:^nd  perspicuous -ati^iy^is  of  thi^se  composi- 
dons-^tbe  Confes^ibn  of  Fditfa,  ^nd  the  Book  of  Discipline, 
which  «onti|in  the  dodrine  and  polity  of  tbe  Scotch  kirl^. 
Having  detliiled  €he  teasons  that  led  to  tbe  framing  of  the 
Confession  bf  FMth,  he  pdirits  out  its  'Striking  contrast  to  the  old 
religion,  ks  tendency  to  promote 'pure  moYaltty,  and  its  doc- 
trine wichregayd  to' the  church,  the  sacraments,  and  bbedience 
to  civil  magistt^ites,  and  concludes  this  review  of  the  Confession 
with  some  just"and  mdderate  observations  on  religious  estab- 
lishments. The  Book  of  Discipline,  containing  tn^  polity  b'f 
the  new  church,  proceeds  on  the  supposition,  that  no  form  of 
eeclesiftstical  government,  being  laid  down  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Gbristians  ai%-  left  at  liberty  to  devise  such  a  policy  als 
may  appear  the  most  adapted  to  promote  the  interests  of  Reli- 
gion. On  this  principle  be  proceeds  to  evince  the  wisdom  elf  its 
regulations  respi^ctitig  ministers,  the  education  of  you th,^atid 
the  sopport  of  the  poor.  Even  those  who  may  not  acqiiifesce  in 
the  principle  on  which  the  Book  of  DisrJpline  is  fonnded,  will 
not  be  offended  ac  the  modest^*and,  in  many  parts,  merited  pa:- 
negyric,  which  our  author  bestows  on  th<»  polity  of  his  churchi 
ana  tbe  enlightened  and  pions  men  who  devised  it.  No  person, 
indeed,  can  peruse  this  chapter  without  fbrmiriga  very  high 
idea  of  their  4Nigacity  and  virtue.  \ 

The  new  faith,  having  thus  obtained  the  sanction  txf  parlia- 
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tnent^  may  now  be  considered  i»  established.  Dr.  Cook,  io*-' 
deed,  in  the  third  volume,  minutely  details  the  events^  .con- 
nected with  its  permanence  and  stability ;  but  we  must  be  con- 
tent to  touch  slightly  on  the  incidents  that  secured  to  the  Book 
of  Discipline,  the  sanction  of  the  legislature,  aod  thus  fixed 
the  reformed  religion  as  that  of  the  nation. 

After  this  time,  the  partizans  of  the  andent  superstitions 
never  pijade  any  vigorous  or  even  regular  effort  to  recover  their 
authority.  Though  the  queen,  even  after  the  demise  of  Francis, 
still  refusisd  to  ratify  the  treaty  tliat  seemed  to  sanction  the 
proceedings  of  the  late  parliament  with  regard  to  leligion^  yet 
being  herself  tolerated  in  the  exercise  of  her  own  .wocship^she 
appeared  to  acquiesce  in  its  enactments.  The  great  obstruci- 
tioh  to  the  settlement  of  the  new  church*  therefore,  arose 
from  those  who  had  laid  the  foundation  of  it.  The  nobility 
had,  at  an  early  period,  perceived  the  tendency  of  the  iniiova»r 
tions  to  increase  their  influence^  by  throwing  into  their- bands 
the  wealtji  and  power  of  the  clergy.  During  the  civtl  cott-^ 
vulsions  they  had  seized  on  the  possessions  of  tbe  cbureb. 
Though  the  parliament,  therefore,  gave  its  sanctioo  to  tbe  new 
doctrine,  and  enacted  Jaws  in  its  favour,  the  conventioft  met 
on  the  death  of  Francis  would  by  no  means  approve  of  ibe 
Book  of  Discipline,  which)  appropriating  tbe  patrimony  of  the 
ancient  church  to  the  support  of  the  new  teachers,  tbe  educa- 
tion of  youth,  and  the  relief  of  the  poor,  disappointed  tfaiur 
hopes  of  enriching  themselves.  To  amuse  the  teachevsy.  in- 
deed, the  more  eminent  Protestants  conscmted  to  subscribe 
the  B.ook,  and,  for  the  same  purpose,  the  secret  council  as 
well  as  the  convention,  held  in  May, .  1561,  granted  the  pets* 
tions  with  regard  to  the  suppression  of  idolatry,  making  pnav 
vision  for  the  ministers,  &c.  which  they  had  presented  for  tbe 
security  of  the  infant  church.  But  though  tne  preachers  thus 
failed,  at  first,  through  the  selfish  opposition  of  the  lords*  in 
obtaining  legal  sanction  to  their  religious  polity,  their  aseal  and 
assiduity  enabled  tbem  to  make  their  way^at  last^  to  :the  crfagfeeit 
of  their  wishes* 

They  were  very  diligent  in  carrying  into  effect  tbe  provistoiis 
of  the  Book  of  Discipline ;  they  declaimed,  with  peculiar  ve» 
hemence,  on  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  even  a  .tole«* 
ranee  of  the  old  religion,  and  thus  kept  up  the  pablic  aeaL  in^ 
their  favour ;  they  recommended  themselves  to  tbe  people  by 
a  diligent  exercise  of  the  pastoral  function,  and  by  ao  aostes^ 
and  morose  behaviour;  and  brought  odium  oa  daieir  ^oMi^ie^ 
by  dwelling  on  the  excesses,  into  which  they  were  led  by 
dieir  interest  or  their  passions,  as  extremely  dangerous  both  to 
the  church  and  state.    In  consequence  of  these  circuiBstances,^ 
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the  tordst  who,  in  order  in  some  measure  to  gratify  the  queen 
by  whom  tliey  were  trusted,  endeavoured  to  repress  the  zeal  of 
the  preachers,  were  in  general  obliged  to  comply.  The  dispute 
with  regard  to  the  lawfulness  of  seneral  assemblies  convened 
without  royal  authority,  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  preach- 
ers. They  failed,  indeed,  in  obtaining  the  queen's  sanction 
to  the  Book  of  Discipline,  but,  it.  being  impossible  to  refuse 
them  support  any  longer,  it  was  agreed,  with  the  consent  of 
the  fonner  incumbents,  that  a  third  of  the  church  revenues 
should  be  appropriated  to  .the  queen's  service,  out  of  which 
the  reformea  teachers  should  be  maintained.  A  new  procla- 
matioQ  WAS  issued.  May  1562,  commanding  all  to  conform  to 
the  established  orders.  In  the  ensuing  year,  as  well  as  in  1564, 
several  laws  were  passed,  tending  to  the  security  of  the  new 
church.  Thus  the  reformed  faith  was  daily  gathering  strength 
in  spite  of  its  most  interested  as  well  as  powerful  and  malig- 
nant adversaries.  When  the  imprudent  and  crin[iinal  conduct 
of  Mary  hod  given  general  disgust  to  the  nation,  and  enabled 
a  f0^  of  the  nobles  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from  her  hand,  and  en- 
tstsfk^e  Earl  of  Murray  with  the  regency,  the  friends  of  the 
new  governmcntf  who  were  indebtea  in  a  great  measure  for 
their  success  to  the*  preachers,  procured  in  a  parliament  held 
about  the  end  of  1567>  acts  abolishing  the  pope's  jurisdiction 
in  Scotland,  constituting  the  Protestant  the  national  church, 
and  making  it  the  duty  ot  those  who  should  after  hold  the  reins 
of  government,  to  support  and  defend  it, — and  thus  the  re- 
fohned  religion  was.  fully  established  in  Scotland. 

The  Appendix  to  these  volumes  contains  several  curious  doi 
cuments^  tending  to  illu^rate  and  confirm  different  parts  of 
the  history.  Among;  the  rarest  of  these  documents' are  some 
extracts  mm  Archbishop  Hamilton's  Catechism ;  *  the  coun- 
sall  of  the  Deyne  and  Chapter  of  Abdn.  to  my  Lord  t)ischope 
of  Abdn.'  affording  a  lamentable  notion  of  the  profligacy  of 
the  RoniisH  clergy  ;  and  some  extracts  from  the  <  Buik  of  the 
univei^al  Kirk,'  with  a  dissertation  on  Mr.  Chalmers's  remarks 
on  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  as  it  affected  Scotland:  The 
other  papers,  though  important,  are  to  be  met  with  in  several 
collections. 

We  odiist  now  close  our  account  of  this  history,  in  perusing 
which  we  have  been  very  much  ^ratined,  and  not  a  little  in- 
structed; The  TO  volution,  of  which  it  narrates  the  rise  and 
accomplishment,  cannot  but  be  reviewed  with  pleasure  by  every 
friend  of  religion  and  liberty,  especially  in  this  age,  so  fruitf(4 
of  vicissitudes  threatening  universal  despotism  and  tyranny. 
Its  progress,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  marked  with  many  ex- 
cesses.   The  instruments  of  it  were,  many  of  them,  interested 
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and  corrupt;  while  the  best  gf  them  urere  sometimes  tmBS-* 
ported  with  too  vehement  a  zeal,  and  miiqh  more  set^e  both 
in  their  censures  and  their  manners  than  die  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity can  be  presumed  to  justify.  But  allowing  all  this,  and 
even  without  approving  of  the  doctrine  or  discipline  established 
in  our  sister  kingdomy-^-in  comparing  what  the  refbrmers-  estab-> 
lished  with  the  corrupting  and  debasing  system  that  they  over<* 
turned,   in  coiisidering  the  fortitude,  dlsiiUerestednei^s,  ikid 

f)iety  they  discovered,  iti taking  into  the  account  the  little  vio» 
ence  they  exercised  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power,  and  tb6 
propitious  influence  of  their  exertions;  on  scienc(e,  Hb^fty, 
and  religion,  it  seems  hardly  possible  not  to  give  way  tbpleaw 
surable  feelings.  The  triumph  of  light  oter  datlcness,  cTf '^* 
berty  over  tyranny,  and  of  virtue  over  crime,  must  always  be 
grateful  to  every  well-tempered  ttrind,— while  the  thought 
of  the  souls  that  have  been  turned  *from  the  error  <)f  their 
ways,  through  the  prevalence  of  the  reformed  relfgion  in- Seoti. 
land,  must  give  joy  to  every  Christian  heart.  Nor  is  this  re^ 
volution  less  encouraging  than  it  is  grateful.  When  tbte  re^^ 
formers  first  began  to  sow  the  seeds  of  religibus*  knowledge  ^nd 
liberty,  they  could  have  no  hope  but  in  the  power  of  God. 
They  had  to  contend  with  ignorance,  rendered  sacred  by  prtn*^ 
ciple,  agreeable  errors  fortified  by  power,  and  corruptions 
defended  by  the  double  ratnpart  of  passion  and  interest.  By 
a  series  of  wonderful  and  unforeseen  incidents,  conctrtrihg 
with  tiieir  activity  and  patience,  they  made  their  waytfirofttgn 
all  these  obstacles.  What  has  bi^en,  may  again  be  effected ; 
and  those  who  are  engaged  in  promoting  the  improvement  and 
happiiiess  of  their  fellow  men,  should  certainly, while  they  strn^ 
gle  with  error  anil  corruption,  draw  encouragment  from  the 
success  of  their  predecessors  in  the  same  cause,*and  consider 
the  interpositions  of  Providence  in  past  ages  as  a  propf  both  tif 
the  interest  that  God  takes  in  their  labours,  and  of  the  grand 
defeat  that  error  and  corruption  of  all  kinds  have  yet  to 
sustain. 

•     •  •  .  • 

Art«IV  Eaayi  on  the  Stq}erstiii9ni  of  the  Ifsgkiandert  of  ^f^Ulamijyt^ 
wiiicfa  are  added,  Trandetioas  from  the  Gaelic;  iiad  IhQ^s  cooaf^ted 

-  With  those  formerly  publidhed.  By  the  Author  of  *<  Letters  from. jAe 
MottouuDt.''  12aio.  2  vols.  pp.  670.  Pdce  )28.  XiOogmaa  and/$Jo« 
Hatchard,  ^cc.    1811. 

f  T  ijs  a  glo<Hny  reflection  whi^h  oocars  to  us,  in  eonteosfatet*- 
ing  the  world  as  a  very  piiituresqtie  seene^  that  ttiocb'  tbe 

freatest'portion  of  what  man  has  coiitribute!dy  and  still  oaptti- 
utes  to  vaAe  it  so,  is  the  result  and  proof  ^  the  permMd 
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condition  of  the  understanding  and  morality  of  the  species.  If 
we  look  at  the  more  palpable  and  material  division  of  the 
things  by  which  that  species  have  given  to  the  world  an  aspect 
very  strising  tb  the  imagination,  it  is  False  Religion  that  has 
raised  so  many  superb  temples,  of  which  the  smallest  remaining 
ruins  bear  an  impressive  character  of  grandeur;  that  has 
prompted  the  creation,  from  shapeless  masses  of*  substance,  of 
so  many  beautiful  or  monstrous  forms,  representing  fabulous 
super-human  and  divine  beings ;  and  that  has  produced  some  of 
the  most  stupendous  works  intended  as  abodes,  or  monuments, 
of  the  dead.  It  is  the  evil  next  in  eminence.  War,  that  has 
caused  the  earth  to  be  embossed  with  so  many  thousands  of 
massy  structures  in  the  form  of  towers  and  defensive  walls — so 
many  remains  of  ancient  camps — so  many  traces  of  the  labours 
by  which  armies  overcame  the  obstacles  opposed  to  them  by 
rivers,  rocks,  or  mountains — and  so  many  triumphal  edifices 
raised  to  perpetuate  the  glory  of  conquerors.  It  is  the  op- 
pressive Self-importance  of  imperial  tyrants,  and  of  their  infe- 
rior commanders  of  human  toils,  that  has  erected  those  magni- 
ficent residences  which  make  a  far  greater  figure  in  our  imagi- 
nation, than  the  collective  dwellings  of  the  humbler  population 
of  a  wholt  continent,  and  that  has  in  some  spots  thrown  the 
surface  of  the.  earth  into  new  forms.  Had  an  enlightened  un- 
derstanding and  uncorrupt  moral  principles  always  and  univer- 
sally reigned  among  mankind,  not  one  of  all  these  mighty  opei- 
rations,  the  labours  of  unnumbered  millions,  under  the  im- 
pulse and  direction  of  a  prodigious  aggregate  of  genius  and 
skill,  would  even  have  been  thought  of.  Not  one  stone  would 
have  been  laid  of  Pagan  temple  or  embattled  fortress,  of 
mausoleum,  or  triumphal  arch,  or  tyrants  palace.  The  ground 
occupied  by  the  once  perfect,  and  now  ruined,  mansions  of  the 
gods  at  Athens,  or  Palmyra^  or  Thebes,  or  Rome,  the  sites  df 
the  Egyptian  pyramids,  of  the  Koman  amphitheatres,  and  of 
the  palaces  of  the  Alhambra  or  the  ISeraglio,  might,  some  of 
them,  have  been  cultivated  as  useful  pieces  of  garden-ground, 
and  some  of  them  covered,  from  early  ages  till  now,  with 
cbnamodious,  but  not  showy,  dwellings  of  virtuous  families, 
or  plain  building  for  the  public  exercises  of  the  true  religion. 
In  short,  the  worK>would  have  been  a  scene  incomparably  n^ore 
happy  and  more  morally  beautiful,  but  it  would  have  been 
without  a  vast  multitude  of  objects  that  now  conspire  to  make 
a  grrand,  and  even  awful,  impression  on  the  imagination.    ^ 

If  we  fix  our  attention  on  the  other  class  of  things  contri- 
buted by  the  human  species,  to  give  what  we  call  a  picturesque 
character  to  the  world— the  class  supplied  by  their  personal 
condition  and  manners — ^we  find  that  in  this  part  also  of  that 
character  the  most  striking  appearances  are  those  which  mani-^ 

Vol.  VIII.  O 
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f  est  error  and  moral  evil.  \Vhat  is  it,  in  this  view,  th^tmost 
«powerfiiHy  seizes  the. imagination  ?  It  is  the.mld  and  formU 
dabie  character  and  habits  of  ravages  and  barbairiansj^?— of 
..North- American  Indians,  South-Sea  islandeurs,  Ar^bs, .'and 
Tartars:  It  is  the  monstrous  forms  of  pationai. polity,  or  of 
subordinate  siocial  institution  :  It  is  the  contra,sf  of .  the  various 
systems  of  manners,  rivals  perhaps  in  absurdity:  jt  i$, what- 
ever is  most  pompous,  most  fantastic,  or  most  vicious,  in  the 
ceremonial  appointments  of  civilized  and  uncivilized  society : 
It  is  that  ferocious  aspect  of  hostility  wjth  which  the  human 
tribes  all  over  the  earth  are  constantly  looking  at  one  another, 
and  those  dreadful  collisions  in  wjnch  ipyns^ds  arq  perishing 
^every  uionth  :  but  perhaps^  alcove  all,  it  is  their  superstitions : 
for.  these,  by  t,heir  iiature,  parWke  more  than  all  .the  other 
things  enumerated,  qf  that  solemnity  and  mystery  vvhich  have  so 
mighty  a  power  over  the  imaaination.  ^  , 

We  now  come  towards  the  purpose  ,of  this  prplix  array  of 
common  places,  by  the  double  observation,— t^t  the  advance 
of  just  thinking  and  right  moral  principle's  , will,  proportion- 
ably,  annihilate  a  great  deal  that  is  very  striking  and  romantic 
in  the  now  existing  econotny  of  the  human  species, — but  that 
.we  ought  to  be  pleased  for  thesp  picturesquje  aspects  to  vanish, 
if  their  ()isappea;rance  be  ov^iiig  to  the  remi9,val  of  that  intellec- 
^tual  or.  moral*  perversion  by  which  they  were, produced.     The 
complacent  feeling  here  demanded,  as  a  tribute  due  to  tli0  ex- 
cellence  of  truth  and    moral  rectitude,   is,   of  course,  only 
called  for  at  the  disappe^iarance  of  such  striking  features  of  the 
world  as  belong  to  the  latter  division,  that  is,  of  such  as  ^3X^ 
presented  in  the  personal  condition  and  habits  of  the  humaii 
.  species,  and  indicate,  so  long  as  they  appear,  tbe  continued 
.operation  of  the  evil  causes  from  which  they  have  f^riseiu     For 
as  to  those  material  objects  produced  by  the  preyalenqe  of  evil, 
and  which  are  so  fascinating  to  ti;ie  imaglnadon,^-the  pyra* 
inids,  the  ruined  iemples,  and  the  yast  works  ^lat  remain  as 
jQQpnuments  of  former  w^rs,  we  suppose  almost  all  men  Diay 
agree  in  wishing  they  might  continue  to  exist  to  the  latest  pe- 
riods of  the  world,  to  assist  historians  iprepresenting^  and 
a  distant  posterity  ip  a  happier  age  in  believinig,  the  true  state 
of  mankind  in  former  periods.     But  t(ie,j)icturesque  forms  of 
.^practical  superstition,  ai^d  of,  anj  <pther  thing  in,  the  huinan 
economy  which  indicates  and  results  froip  a  stiTl  operating  per- 
version  of  uiiderstau^ipg  or  moral  seutinqents,  ought  n^^t  to  be 
,  deplored  when  .they  vanish  to  return  no  morest-reyen  thoiigh 
'  they  were  as  paptivatiijig  to  the  fancy,  as  comparatively  in- 
noziQUSy  and .  cojnbiped  with  as  many  virtues,  half  yirtues, 
..and:  romantic  fine  qualities,  ^  the  superstitions  of  the  High- 
landers of  Sciotland,  »        '  *  .  . 
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Opr  old  friend 'Mrs,  Grant  is  some  triflebelpw  our  standard^ 
on  tfiis, subject.  She  acknt^edgiss,  with, full  conviction,  th^t 
tbat;flniode  of  fperspnal  characler,  {cpmprising  notions,  vaov^ 
5entijqoen,t|8,  ,^nd 4;>racticai  habitsi,)-and  fhat  cor^stitution  oT  tb.e 
socjial  econofny,  which  .should  be  fprn^ed.on  the  pl^fn  ground 
of,/absp)qte  t|ri)(h  .generally,  ^nd  specially  on  the  ground  of^Ve^ 
ligious  truth,  perfectly  clear  of  every  deceptive  fancy,  vv'>Ql/d 
J)e. better  thfin  the  very  best  sUtte  of  :tb&  ancient  Hij^hland  oha-* 
racter  and  social  system.  And  yet  there  is  something  so  singu- 
lar, so  poetical,  and  really  in  some  points:  so  truly  elevated,  in 
the  ancient  character  and  economy  of  these  Celtic  tribes,  that 
she  shews  a  kind  of  reluctance  to  lose  any  particle  that  en- 
tered into  the  constitution, of  so  strange  and  interestirjg  a  mpral 
order.  She  cannot  help  looking  bacjk  with  a  feeling  p<^rhapSy 
in  some  sljght  degree,  tinged  with  fondness  and  regret,  on 
some  of  the  more  romantic  and  harmless  6f  the  superstitions 
that  once  had  so  visionary  and  solemn  an  influence.  She  has 
somewhat,  of  a  sirtiilar  feeling,  in  this  retrospect,  to  that  with 
which  a  solitary  devotee  to  contemplation  has  sometimes  be- 
held  the  beautiful  delusive  aspects  of  things  by  moonlight 
fading  into  the  plain  sober  forms  of  reality  iinder  the  com- 
mencing ascendency  of  day-light,  or  with  which  a  person 
awaking  from  anenchantingdream,  strives  to  recal  the  vanishing 
images,  the  last  glimpse  of  which  seems  to  convey  something 
much  finer  than  the  objects  arranged  round  the  room,  or  to  be 
seen  through  the  window.  And  we  must  confess  we  were 
scarcely  ever  in  an  equal  degree  disposed  to  be  forbearing  to 
such  a  feeling.  The  departed  or  departing  system  of  sen- 
timents s^nd  habits  certainly  did  contain  a  great  deal  that 
very  powerfully .  tended  to 'fix  indelibly  a  fondly  partial  im- 
pression of  almost  all  its  parts  on  a  youthful  mind  of  sensibi- 
lity and  poetical  enthusiasm,:  when  presented  to  its  view  amidst 
that  solemn  mountain  scenery,  where  that  system  had  prevailed 
so  many  ages,  had  left  so  many  religiously  admitted  traditions^ 
and  had  continued,  even  down  to  tmit  time,  to  maintain  a  very 
considerable,  though  declining,  degree  of  actual  prevalence 
among  the  people. 

Setting  aside  historical  correctness,  we  can  well  believe  that 
our  author  is  better  qualified  than  any  other  person  to  delineate 
a  lively  picture  of  the  former  economy  of  Highland  society.. 
She  complains*  however,  that  it  is  npw  somewhat  too  late. 

<  Why  has  net  this  wide  field  for  ^calation  beefi  explored  ?  Why 
have  th^  lovers- of  useful' knowledge  negleei^  to  dig  into  a'nuitfe  ao  rich  in 
science ;  ev<en  ^6  most  vsdUable  Science,  the  knowledge  of  Fmnian  nature  > 

<-Btit  the  lovers  of  this  coy  science  have  too  Ibng  delayed  to'ioAow  her 
to  her  retreat.  In. the  deep  recesses  of  our  Alpane  glens,  they  might  have 
wooed  and  won  the  nymph  whio  presides  over  die.  treasures  of  iiBti^uetbrcv 
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In  the  Celtic  Muie  they  would  have  found  an  Egeria,  who  would  have  en- 
lightened them  by  her  mystic  counaels,  and  told  them  the  secrets  of  other 
^^mes,  now  doomed  to  long  oblivion.  Now  it  is  too  late/— «•  The  fair 
M>rm»  where  inspiration  has  for  so  many  ages  awaked  the  bavd»  animated 
(he  hero,  and  soothed  the  lover,  is  &8t  gliding  into  the  mist  of  obscurity, 
and  will  soon  be  no  more  than  a  remembered  dream,  *'  when  the  hunter 
awakes  from  his  noon-day  slumber,  and  has  heard  in  his  vision  the  spirits 
of  the  hilL"      ' 

<  The  neglect  of  pretenders  to  science,  in  omitting  to  acquire  a  language 
through  which  so  much  is  to  be  known,  and  the  apparent  indifierence  of 
natives,  in  not  producing,  at  an  earlier  period,  into  the  light  of  a  more  cur- 
rent language,  the  hidden  treasures  of  their  own,  seem  equally  unaccount- 
able/  *  One  who,  like  the  writer  of  these  pages,  is  not  absolutely  a  na- 
tive, nor  endrely  a  stranger,  but  has  added  the  observant  curiosity  of  the 
latter  t«  the  ^cilides  of  inquiry  enjoyed  by  the  former,  might  best,  if 
otherwise  qualified,  explain  this  paradox/ 

It  certainly  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  had  not  been,  a  cen- 
tury since,  or  even  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  just  such  an  ob- 
server as  our  author  (saving,  perhaps,  that  a  somewhat  smaller 
portion  of  enthusiasm  would  nave  sufficed  for  the  object)  intro- 
duced among  the  Highland  tribes,  and  domesticated  for  seve- 
ral years  among  differeni  clans,  in  order  to  enter  into  the  very 
recesses  of  their  character  and  social  state,  to  learn  th^ir  tradi- 
tionary histories,  to  preserve  the  most  striking  of  their  written 
and  unwritten  poetry,  to  collect  characteristic  anecdotes,  to 
discern  the  most  material  differences  in  the  general  character  as 
appearing,  among  the  different  sections  of  the  people,  and  then 
to  come  away  with  a  comprehensive  description  of  what  cer- 
tainly had  no  parallel  among  nations,  and  of  what,  being  now 
in  a  great  measure  broken  up  and  annihilated,  will  never  return 
into  existence.  And  that  description  ought  to  have  been  given 
with  the  same  ease  and  animation  as  this  before  us, — the  same 
power  of  presenting  such  moral  portraits  as  will  serve  as  well  as 
if  we  conversed  with  the  real  living  beings, — the  same  general 
and  versatile  force  of  colouring, — much  of  the  same  friendly 
sympathy  with  the  people^ — and  as  little  as  possible  of  the 
same  neglect  of  method.  . 

But  our  author  shews  it  would,  at  any  time,  have  been  very 
difficult  to  acquire  any  intimate  knowledge  of  the  character  of 
the  Highlanders.  Between  them  and  the  Lowlandei*s  there 
uniformly  existed  such  an  active  antipathy  as  to  preclude  all 
unreserved  intercourse. 

<  No  two  nations  ever  were  more  disdnct,  or  differed  more  completely 
from  each  other,  than  the  Highlandera  and  the  Lowlanders ;  and  the  sen* 
timents  with  which  they  regarded  each  other  were  at  best  a  kind  of  smo- 
thered animosity.— -The  Lowlander  considered  the  Highlander  as  a  fierce 
and  savage  depredator,  speaking  a  barbarbus  language,  and  inhabiting  a 
gloomy  and  barren  region>  which  fear  apd  prudenc?  forbade  aU  strange{jp> 
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to  explore.  The  attractions  of  his  social  habits,  strong  attachmenUy  and 
courteous  mannera,  were  confined  to  his  glens  and  his  kindred.  All  the 
pathetic  and  sublime  charms  of  his  poetry,  and  all  the  wild  wonders  of  his 
records^  were  concealed  in  a  language  difficult  to  acquire,  and  utterly  des- 
pised as  the  jargon  of  barbariaos  by  their  southern  neighbours.  Ilsuch 
was  the  light  in  which  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  regarded  the  hunters,  gra- 
ziers, and  warriors,  of  the  mountains,  their  contempt  was  amply  repaid  by 
their  high  spirited  neighbours.  They  regarded  the  Lowlanders  as  a  very 
inferior  mongrel  race  of  intruders ;  sons  of  little  men,  without  ancestrv,  he- 
roism, or  genius ;  mechanical  drudges,  who  could  neither  sleep  widiout 
on  the  snow,  compose  exteAipore  songs,  recite  lon^  tales  of  wonder  or  of 
woe,  or  lire  without  bread  and  without  shelter  weeks  together,  following 
die  chace.  Whatever  was  mean  or  effeminate,  whatever  was  dull,  slow, 
mechanical  or  torpid,  was  in  the  Highlands  imputed  to  the  Lowlanders, 
and  exemplified  by  some  allusion  to  them :  while,  in  the  low  country, 
every  thing  ferocious  or  unprincipled— every  species  of  awkwardness  or  ig- 
norance^—of  pride  or  of  insolence,  was  imputed  to  the  Highlanders.' 

The  distance  of  half  the  circumference  of  the  globe  could 
hardly  have  been  more  effectual  than  such  a  state  of  neighs 
bourbood,  to  keep  the  best  and  the  most  romantic  qualities  of 
the  mountaineers,  unknown.  And  any  friendly  and  inquisitive 
stranger  who  should  have  wished  to  reside  among  them,  would 
have  met,  according  to  Mrs.  G.'s  very  natural  representation, 
almost  insuperable  obstacles.  As  a  transient  visitor  he  would 
have  been  received  with  politeness  and  hospitality  ;  but  if  at- 
tempting to  establish  himself  he  would  have  been  regarded  as 
an  intruder ;  and  especially  any  attempt  to  obtain  the  smallest 

C article  of  land,  even  if  it  could  have  been  successful,  would 
ave  excited  so  strong  an  hostility,  as  to  leave  no  security  either 
to  his  property  or. person.  The  land  was  not  more  in  any  of 
the  districts  than  to  afford  moderate  allotments  to  the  members 
of  the  clan,  all  of  whom  regarded  themselves  as  the  family  of 
the  chief,  and  as  having  therefore  such  claims  on  him  that  his 
granting  one  acre  to  a  stranger  would  have  been  a  piece  of  out- 
rageous injustice. 
"  Nor  was  any  satisfactory  information  to  be  obtained  concern- 
ing the  interior  character  of  this  race,  from  such  individuals  of 
them  as  sometimes  came  among  the  more  southern  people  of 
the  island.  For  either  they  came  for  education,  too  early  in  life 
to  bring  with  them  either  the  mature  example  or  the  knowledge 
of  that  character ;  or,  if  they  came  at  a  more  advanced  age,  their 
quick  and  proud  perception  of  the  liability  of  their  most  pecu- 
iiarfeelings  and  superstitions  to  ridicule  amongst  less  romantic 
generation,  has  put  them  on  the  most  cautious  reserve.  Some 
of  theni  have  even  endeavoured  to  extiq;)ate  from  their  minds 
the  order  of  sentiments  so  incommodious,  because  reputed  so 
irrational,  amidst  such  uncongenial  society ;  but  our  author 
affirms  that,  once  fixed,  these  sentiments  became  so  deep  and 
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tenacious,  tbat  even  Uiotig^  thefofc'e  of  Uie  clearest  relr^us 
tnidi  wer^  also  broUght  ior  aid  of  the  expulsion,  and  m  tE[iit  sean 
to  ha*e  efleci!^tl  ii^  they  wofrld  recdter  alniost  flit  thi^r  poorer 
>en'e'd:  to  retdhi  to  lil»  native  region. 
It  he  ffU  himself  within  the  stony  fflrdle  of  the  Gram^iatiS^ 
not  yield  himself.a  prey  to  impticitbelief,  aA'd  lis  bewtld^N 
fantaetic  inspiratioiiB,  still  he  resigned  himself  wiltifiglv  t6 
at  potent  charm;,  that  mournfuT,  yet  pleasing  illu^6ii,  which 
iofluehce  of  a  powerful  i  magi  nation  and  siogulaily  wann 
:rcatcd  and  preserved  inthosi;  romantic  regions ;  That  ^our- 
ight  by  music^  poetry,  tenderness,  and  melanfihSIy,  WhlCib 
ist  with  the  present,  and  the  material  with  the  ilnniaterial 
^aUc  aiid  iQvisible  tie  ;  wliict>  all  bom  within  it'  infldence 
who  are  fiw  .from  subjectioii  to  the  potent  spell  Can  com- 
I  partial  subjection  to  the  early  habits  of  resignation  to  the 
in  of  song  and  supers tjtion,  is  a  weakness  to  which  ilo-edu< 

_ _  ,__._hed  Highlander  will  ever  plead  guilty.     It  is  a  secret  u'a, 

dndj  in'general,  he  dies  without  confession ;  ibr  this  good  rewon,  that  be 
cbvid  Dot  have'  dte  least  hope  of  absolution,'  V.  1.  p.  S6. 

Teh  essays  make  the  substance  of  these  volumes;  and  out 
first  in  tell  ti  oil  wjSs  toattempt  a  slight  abstract  of  them  in  succes- 
sion ;  but  iheir  excessively  clesiiTiory  and  immethodical  form 
has  obliged  u^  to  decline  this  attempt.  In  a  large  work  there 
really  would  b^v^  been  no  forgivin?  si>  irregular  a  mode  of  me- 
naging  a  subject.  In  the  present  instance  the  space  is  not  so 
wide  but  that  the  reader  may  traverse  again  any  part  of  it  where 
he  imperfectly  recollects  the  curious  things  that  were  scattered 
in  such  plenty  and  confusion.  Taken  all  to(>ether,  these  essays 
form  probably  the  most  just  and  comprehensive,  and  beyOnd 
a])  question,  the  mbst  animated  description  of  Highland  senti- 
ments, manners  and  customs,  that  h^i«  ever  appeared.  And 
the  work  abounds  with  what  is  of  superioi-  merit  and  ability  to 
mere  picturesque  description  ; — with  acnte  guesses  at  causes 
and  happy  illustrations  of  principles, — and  also  with  pensive  and 
elevated  sentiments,  sympathetic  with  those  which  fortflftd  the 
solemn  and  pecnliar  grace  of  the  mystical  and  poetical  people 
of  whoin  the  work  is  a  worthy  memorial. 

A  variety  of  sensible  observations  are  made  concerning  the 
influences  that  operated,  in  a  rehiote  age  and  progressively 
downwards,  tu  promote  thegroi«th  of  bo  peculiar,  and  in  many 
points  so  dignified  and  attractive  a  character.  Much  is  justly 
ascribed  to  the  unmingled  quality  of  the  race,  and  consequent 
completeness  of  fraternity,  from  identity  of  origin,  with  which 
they  tooK  possession  of  iheir  mountains  and  glens,  as  a  long 
asylum  from  the  encroaching  power  of  the  southerns  :  to  the 
still  more  concentrated  recognitidn  and  spirit  of  kindred,  the 
almost  family  economy  and  charities,  inlo  which  the  divisions 
respectively  itrere  compressed  in  their  several  vaiiies:  to  th<e 
spirit  of  independence,  which  formed  them   all  to  heroism. 
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through  each  successive  generation,  in  defending  their  moun- 
tain territory' i  to  their  nf  me  in  a  long  unbroken  line  of  honbur* 
al^Ie  dncestry,  to  whicti  they  were  most  soliditous  and  ambiti- 
ous to  be  honourably  added,  in  the  retrospect  of  their  own  dis- 
tant posterity  ;  and  to  the  gloomy  and  sublime  character  of  the 
region  they  inhabited.  Music  and  heroic  sonj^s  contributed  at 
once  to  auiriuent  and  to  combing  the  fnfluences  of  all  these 


causes. 


These  particulars,  as  illustrated  in  a  very  spirited  man* 
ner  by  the  essayist,  .will  go  far  towards  accounting  for  the  mo- 
ral phaehomena  of  the  Highlands;  but  willi  still,  we  think| 
leave  a  consicierable  degree  of  mystery  resting  on  the  origin 
of  some  of  the  distinctions  of  the  character  in  question.  Much 
of  a  similar  process  has  taken  place  wiih  respect  to  other  tribes 
of  mankind  without  producing  the  same  result.  How.  especi- 
ally, is  to' be  explained  that  refined  and  reflective  pensiveness 
so  prevalent  amoWg  these  tribe^  ? — if  we  are  to  admit  the  fiddity 
of  dur  author's  representation,  and  if  there  be  any  thinsf  ge- 
nuine, in  point  of  moral  spirit,  in  the  poetry  attributed  to  Ossian. 
It  is'eslsy  edouit^ito  comprehend  that  habits  of  warlike  passion 
enterprize  and  bastard, — that  the  fre^uetit  employment  of  chas- 
inV  ahd  killing  tbe  Wtd'ahimals  of  the  itionntains, — that  the 
fflSomy  ironres'sioiSs  of  a  bold 'land  gigantic  but  most  dreary 
scenery, — and  tb^  combmation  with  all.  those  of  the  memo- 
ry or  traditions  of  b^ave  ancestors,  and  of  dark  f^ancies  about 
the  hauntiiig  o^  ^heir  g)iosts,  might  well  have  produced  a  cer* 
taiu  fierce.  ai|d  au&tere  solemiiity,  such  as  that  which  throws  a 
frowning  shade  over  the  character  of  this  heroes  of  Odin,  as  re- 
presented in 'what  has  come  to  us  of  the  northern  poetry,  or 
such  as  that  which  has  been  found,  among  some  of  the  Ameri- 
can aborigines.  But  realty  it  is  not  yet  explained  how  this  di^- 
vision  of  the  tieltic  barbarians  acquired  the  tender  melancholy, 
th^  pensive  sabli'mity,  the  affectionate  enthusiasm  which,  as. 
far  as  yet  appears,  we  must  be  constrained  to  attribute  to  them 
in  such  a  degree  as,  to  no  other  uncultivated  race. 

The  essayrst  has  made  a  strong  and  pleasing  representation 
of  the  general  good  sense,  thoughtfulness,  and  hi^bits  of  shrewd 
and  vigilant  observation,  of  the  Highlanders ;  and  has  shewn 
that  their  local  circumstances  ahd  tlieir  social  condition  very 
strongly  called  forth  their  thinking  faculties.  The  compara*- 
tiveiy  little,  though  to  them  most  important  affairs  of  their  vaU 
ley  and  their  clan,  may  indeed  appear  to  furnish  but  a  narrow 
seopefor  the  exercise  of  those  faculties,  and  of  that  coiivefsa-* 
tioiial  and  deKberative  oratory  in  which  also  they  are  here  pror 
noumced  to  have  excelled:  but  our  author  has  shewn  that  this 
confined  sphere  did,  notwithstanding,  include  a  very  consider* 
able  diversity  of  such  occasions  as  demanded,  each,, a  specific 
jadgemebt  and  plan  of  action.    She  has  represented,  too,  that 
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while  these  tribes  were  secluded  in  complete  ignorance  of  al 
the  I^nowiedge  and  literature  of  the  world,  it  is  wonderful  how 
much  truth  of  a  moral  and  practical  kind  had  been  struck  out 
among  them  by  the  co-oper&tion  a.nd  collision  of  their  own 
minds,  and  fixed  as  a  permanent  common  stock  by  the  most 
faithful  traditionary  preserration. 

Our  author  has  enlarged  also,  with  great  animation,  on  the 
social  virtues  of  these  tribes, — ^tbe  well  governed  temper  and 
passions,  the  promptitude  to  friendly  mutual  services>  (within 
the  boundary  of  tne  clao)  the  matrimonial  fidelity,  and  that 
lofty  senseof  honour  entertained  by  even  the  meanest  members 
4of  the  community.  And  she  has  shewn  how  much  these  quali-^ 
ties  were  promoted  by  their  high  notions  of  a  dignified  ances- 
try,  from  whose  revered  character  it  would  be  infamous  to  de* 
generate,  and  by  the  consciousness  of  being,  every  individual 
of  them,  at  all  times  within  the  cognizance,  for  honour  or  for 
shame,  of  the  whole  clan.  We  quote  her  observations  relative 
to  thi«  latter  point. 

''Here,  too,  the  love  of  reputation  or  of  fame  acted  more  power(ii]lv»  i( 
j)068ib]e,  than  on  the  large  theatres  of  the  world.  What  was  the  world  to 
him  who  thought  all  that  was  desirable  in  it  existed  within  the  rocky  li» 
mits  and  watery  boundaries  of  his  Alpine  homew  Here  was  no  equivocal 
fame,  nor  any  thing  that  rested  on  pretensions,  or  was  veiled  by  artifice. 
Ths  world  at  lar^,  which  sees  a  man  as  he  chooses  to  shew  himself,  may 
be,  for  a  while  at  least,  imposed  uJ>on ';  but  no  man  can  assume  a  false  chai* 
racter  in  his  native  district,  where  every  actton,  with  its  motive  and  re- 
sults, is  known.  If  he  steps  out  of  the  common  rank  to  exercise  any  fa- 
culty which  he  pre-eminently  possesses,  «r  hnagines  he  possesses,  whe- 
'ther  it  be  the  courage  of  the  lion,  the  Sagacity  of  the  fox,  the  wisdom  of 
the  serpent,  or  the  gentleness  of  the  dove,  he  can  bear  no  ambigaous  cha- 
racter, he  must  be  admired  or  despised,  beloved  or  detested*  How  dear 
to  a  human  being  is  the  love  and  esteem,  the  respect  or  the  admiration  of 
that  small  concentrated  circle  which  he  has  ever  been  accustomed  to  re- 
gard with  a^ection  and  interest,  or  with  awe  and  reverence,'  Vol.  I. 
p.  1-7. 

The  superstitions  of  the  Highlanders  related  chiefly  to  ap* 
paritions  of  the  dead,  and  to  fairies,  of  good,  bad,  and  equivo- 
cal character.  These  simple  elements  spread,  of  course,  into 
a  very  wide  diversity  of  particular  forms,  which  our  author  has 
represented  a  good  deal  at  large  in  very  lively  colours,  with  a 
variety  of  curious  illustrative  anecdotes,  many  of  which  fell 
within  her  own  knowledge. 

In  looking  toward^he  probable  origin  of  the  belief  in  ap- 
•paritions  of  the  dead,  she  insists,  in  opposition  to  the  scorn- 
ful disbelievers  in  all  such  phaenomena,  (which,  however,  she 
•herself  appears  to  consider  as  being  uniformly  fallacies  of  im- 
agination) that  the  belief  of  such  mvsterious  visitations  couM 
jiot  have  originated  with  minds  of  the  weaker  order;  and  she 
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illustrates,  in  a  very  forcible  and  poetical  manner,  how  such  a 
belief  was  likely  to  originate,  and  probably  did  originate  in 
▼eiT  thoughtful  minds  of  powerful  imagination  and  deep  sen- 
sibility. Perhaps,  if  the  plain  truth  could  be  known,  it  would 
appear  to  be,  that  the  persuasion  did  not  originate  in  the  mere 
constitution  of  minds  of  any  class;  but  in  certain  real  preterna- 
tural phflsnomena  in  the  earliest  ages,  combining  and  convey- 
ing down  their  effect  along  with  that  belief  in  the  existence 
after  death,  which  tradition  has  dimly  preserved  in  almost  all 
barbarous  nations.  We  will,  however,  transcribe  a  few  of  the 
sentences  in  which  she  conveys  her  conjectures. 

^  During  the  dim  dawb  of  intelligence,  no  reason  appeared  why  the 
nnrit,  stilisttpposed  to  exixt  in  a  separate  state,  should  not  still  cherish 
tne  pure  affections  and  generous  sentiments  which  made  it  lovely  and  be* 
kved  while  imprisoned  in  mortality.  To  such  enthusiastic  beings  as  we 
have  been  contemplating,  it  coold  not  appear  unlikely  that  spirits  so  attach* 
ed  and  so  lamented,  should  assume  some  semblance  of  their  wonted  form 
and  countenance ;  that  they  should  come  in  the  hour  of  deep  sorrow  and 
silent  lecollectbn,  to  soothe  the  solitary  mourner,  to  assist  his  fond  re- 
trospections, and  to  cheer  him  the  hopes  of  a  future  meeting  in  some  state 
no  longer  incident  to  change  or'  separation*  The  state  of  mind  thus  pre* 
su]fosed»  was  quite  sufficient  to  give  familiar  voices  to  the  winds  of  night, 
and  wellJcnown  forms  to  the  mists  of  the  morning.  Thus  it  is  likely  that 
the  first  apparitions  were  the  offspring  of  genius  and  sensibility,  nursed  by 
grief  and  solitude.  These  phantoms,  however,  which  exalted  the  musings 
of  the  superior  order  of  sotps,  and  lent  them  wings  to  hover  over  the  ob- 
scure abyss  of  futurityy  were  not  lon^  confined  to  their  visionary  solitudes. 
They  soon  became  topics  of  vulgar  discussion,  and  popular  belief;  the  fan- 
cied forms  which  were  now  supposed  to  people  s  Jitude,  added  horror  to 
obscurity,  and  doubdess  gave  new  terrors  to  gudt.'  Vol.  L  p.  95. 

A  belief  in  the  conscious  existence  of  men  after  death  being 
pre.suppdsed,  thiii  and  similar  passages  would  be  as  plausible, 
as  they  are  a  poetical  explanation,  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
belief  in  apparitions  might  originate  amdng  a  people  of  the 
character,  and  in  the  stage  of  early  intellectual  progi  ess,  which 
the  Essayist  describes.  Indeed, 'with  the  pre*oUpposition,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  in  such  a  state  of  mind  and  society  the 
belief  really  re^on/cf  originate,  and  in  this  manner,  if  it  had  not 
existed  already  in  a  still  more  primitive  period  of  the  world. 
But  such  a  belief  could  not  have  failed  to  b  >come  established 
in  that  more  primitive  age  in  consequence  of  the  notorious 
occasional  intervention  and  appearance  of  spiritual  agents, 
which  we  have  cause  to  be  assured  was  no  very  infrequent 
expedient  in  the  divine  government,  in  the  periods  antecedent 
to  the  existence  of  a  written  revelation.  If  even  bur.  a  very 
few  instances  of  such  pre*teriiatural  intervention  took  place, 
in  the  parent  nation  of  mankind,  the  possibility  of  spectral 
manifestations  would  be  one  of  the  mo^t  fixed  njiions  among 
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all  the  brapches  into  which  that  nation  extended  and  divided  ; 
a  notion  that  probably  coi^ld  never  be  so  far  obliterated  as 
that  its  existence  among  the  Ceha?,  or  any  other  people,  niay 
rajtionally  be  attributed  to  the  inventive  conception  of  nnndu 
in  a  state  of  pensive  enthusiasm.  The  general*  belief  of  a 
future  state  would  powerfully  contribute  to  preserve  this  ixo- 
tifon  uninterruptedly  in  existence.  We  repeat,  however,  that 
this  high  probability  of  the  primeval  origin  of  the  notipn  in 
question.^  does  not  forbid  us  to  admit,  in  such  an  enthusiastic 
state  of  niind  as  the  author  describes,^  a  cowpetent  creative 
energy  to  originate  the  idea  andahe  beliefj  in  minds  previa' 
ously  entertaining  a  persuasion  of-  a  conscious  existence  after 
deatb.  Soiue^  of  oar-  ^uthorV  Qxpjresstoos  seem  ta  iniply^  that 
eveu  trhrs  latter  belief  also  might  have  sprun|^  up  spontaoepuis^ 
\y  amid$t  the  so^euin  enthusiastic  em6tions  of  heathen  ^nol 
barbarous  minds.  Bm  neither  wag, this  gres^t  irutli  originaUy 
^^^tfby  Uie  Creator  to  the  chance  oF  being  oi;  not  beinff  iq-^ 
Y^ptiv.Qly  g.pj;)rebendeifl  \^y  the  ^JUiJJStr)  nund,'  nor* can  \ve  admit 
tji{a<  vyitbQUt^ieye^led.intimatioj:!^  it  ever  \yoglcf  hsYcbeeps^o 

Wl^c^iv^ci'  a^  \Q'  become  a  prey^ilipg    bVw(  agjo^ 

fcinfi-  -  .      ,  .       V.  . 

The  ancient  occupiers  ol  the  Bigblapil^  h^YJ^i^gdc^pljt^I^s^ 
brought  with  them  thfs  behef  oi  separate  apirits  bpth  eJt^istiAg 
)ind  appearing,  it  is  easy  to  comprehend  that  in  suc^  a  coun^ 
t^y,  TfnA  such  a  state  of  the  social  fe^Kngs,  the  instances  b.f 
thjs  supposed  appearance  would  |!>eGonie  Frequent,  anidl  would 
be  with  an  aspect  and  circumstances  of  a  deeplv  mrlanchoIV 
ph^r^ictpr.  When,  the  scene  pf  their  training  to.  the  belief  i^iid 
ex pect^|ioo9jf^^ apparitions  yys^s.  ^  y^j^td  andsolepin  regioiij^T^witH 
vast  mountain  solitudes,  lofty  or  fantastic  suminits,  deep  dar- 
kened glens,  torrents  and  cataracts,  rocj^s,  precipices,  cavernii 
and  echoes,  mists,  meteors  and  storms ;  and  when  some  of 
the  pcct^pations  of  some  of  the  reasons,  involved  considerable 

f>eril ;  and  when,  besides,  e^ch  glooiiiy  or  dangerous  loca- 
lly by  degrees  acquired  its  tradition  of  being  The  scene  of 
some  mysterious  occurrence;  the  effect  could  hardly  fail 
to  be,  that  their  minds  would  be  kept  in  th  it  itnagi*-  . 
Ds^tive  st^te,  in  which,  while  undefended  by  knowledge,  ttfey 
ivoul<^  be  subject  to  endless  illusions,  and.  chiefly  of.  H 
clopmy  kind.  And  then,  as  our  author  so  repeatedly  re- 
presents^ the  state  of  the  community  apd  the  sociaF  affec- 
tions^— the  cherished  memory  oiP  a  common  and  revered 
ancestry.^ — and  that  secluded,  compressed,  and  reciprocally 
dependent  conditipn  of  each  tribe,  which  produced  a  inbre 
warm  and  faithful  sentiment  of  fraternity  even  than  that'  so 
often  observed  in  uncultivated  small  nations,  and  which  foU 
lowed  with  enthusiastic  and  inextinguishs|l)le  tenderness  each 
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departed  relative  and  associate, — would  (powerfully  contrUxute 
tt>  retain,  m  Htgibland  ap^reliensiony  tiie  spirits  of  the  depart- 
ed fi*iend»as  a^  shadowy  Dbrt>  scMoetiineti.  vi^iible  adpmct  to  the 
Kvhyg  coixmiani^y^  And  their  eoHver^^tionfi  and  tfatei^,  poetry 
w¥fu>fd'  (ivi^fi 'very  often  on  this  solenofi  »tiil»feot^  amd'on-  tilie^Urpr 
posed  partkahtr  rnstan^ces  vrbich  hadgive^Y'  »lmo8t  every  B\aift» 
in  h^9  own  apprehens^fon,  a  kinfd  of  piFaotrca>l  knowledge aoid  in^ 
tferest  \ti  iU  Nevertheless,  it  is  asserted  hy  same  who  have 
paid  attention  to  such  remains  as  have  been  pfesc^rved^  of  the 
genuine  poetry  of  the  ancient  Highlanders,  tnat  they  contajp 
nothing  like  that  excessive  frequency  of  ghosts,  which  has 
made  iheir  appearance  quite  a  vulgar  and  unimpressive ,  phe- 
nomenon in  the  poetic  fabrication  of  Macpherson. 

As  examples  of  the  mode  and  affectiiig  circqmstances  of 
ihese  supernatural  interventions,  the  Essayist  hajs  introduced 
two  striking  poetical  stories^  one  from  the  peath  of  Gaul,  '  a 

Eoem/  she  says, '  oi  undoubted  antiquity/  *  But  after  all  that 
as  been  written,  and  all  poetical  relics  that  have  been  pro- 
duced, it  still  appears  impossible  to  form  any  distinct  idea  of 
the  mode  of  subsistence,  and  the  degree  and  kind  of  know- 
ledge, |)ower,  or  happiness,  attributed  by  these  Celtic  tribes 
to  separate  spirits.  No  comprehensive  and  syst^ematic  eco* 
oomy  of  their  condition  seems  to  have  been  matured  by  their 
poets.  The  rude  conception  of  their  existence  seems  to  keep 
them  in  being,  rather  th/it  they  may  not  be  lost  to  the  surviv- 
ors,  and  that  there  may  be  society  for  those  survivors  to  go  to 
when  they  also  shall  depart,  than  to  regard  them  as  existing 
for  their  own  sake,  in  an  independent  and  a  dignified  economy. 
Nor  could  it  seem  that  they  were  regarded  as  in  possession  of 
any  very  animated  kind  of  happiness  ;  which  is  rather  strange, 
when  we  consider  the  ardent  affection  with  which  departed 
friends  were  remembered,  and  thelively  interest  with  which  the 
survivot^  ar^  represented  as  anticipating  their  own  removal 
into  the  disembodied  society.  This  deficieacy  of  attraction  in 
the  state  of  the  separate  spirits  strilces  us  so  forcibly,  that, 
though  it  will  be  allowed  that  such  a  people  migiit  feel  much 
interest  in  tl>e  thought  Of  rejoining  their  dead  friends  in  any 
state  not  positively  unhappy,  yet  we  ^lay  very  reasooably 
doubt  whether  the  complacency  in  the  view  of  death  could 
be  so  much  a  thing  of  course  as  is  implied  in  the  following 
passage, — ^if  the  representation  is  to  be  understood  of  a  time 
antecedent  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 

*  This  is  rather  indiscieet,  as  Mr.Xaiog  has  proneuoc^  it  to  be  .of 
recent  worknumAhip:  we  do  act  know  whot&r  his  challeoge  to  the  Edi- 
tor to  produce  aoy  good  erideope  that  it  was  not  written  b^  lmo«elf»  !hss 
bcea  accqyted  or  not. 
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*  This  army  of  ghoitSy  that  constantly  hovered  round  those  titat  mourn* 
ed  for  thein»  and  kept.alive  both  their  affection  and  their  enthusiasm,  had  a 
two-fold  effect  upon  the  geperal  character  of  the  people.  It  was  favour* 
aUe  to  courage^  as  deaths  which  did  not  put  an  end  to  existence,  and  re- 
united them  to  their  departed  frends»  couul  have  nothing  very  tenibie  in 
it ;  and  it  strengthened  attachment,  because  the  deceased  were  not  only 
ever  present  to  the  memory,  but  supposed  to  be  often  obvious  to  the  senses. 
The  beloved  object,  who  not  only  dwelt  in  the  soul  of  the  mourner,  but 
seemed  ever  hovering  round,  with  fond  impatience,  to  watch  the  moment 
of  the  union,  became,  if  possible,  more  endeared  than  ever.^.  Vol.  I.  p. 

lis* 

It  was,  however,  very  necessary  that  these  pensive  and  vi- 
sionary xno\\Tii?L\vieexs  should  be  in  some  good  measure  habitually 
willing  to  quit  the  society  of  the  living  for  that  of  the  dead  ; 
as,  else,  their  Uving  so  close  on  the  frontier  of  the  world  of 
spirits,  and  with  so  slight  a  barrier  between,  must  have  been 
felt  a  very  oppressive  privilege ; — for  it  should  seem  tliat  the 
imagined  appearances  and  voices  of  their  departed  friends 
most  generally  communicated  warnings  of  approaching  death. 
And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  these  communications  from  de- 
parted spirits  have,  in  the  representation,  a  very  juournful  cha- 
racter, on  the  part  of  both  the  beings  by  whom,  and  the  per- 
sons to  whom,  they  are  made.  The  forms  imagined  to  be  seen 
are  not  only  of  shadowy  and  ominous  aspect,  but  also  have  an 
expression  of  desolateness,  languor,  and  melancholy :  the 
voices,  though  soft  and  sweet,  have  a  tone,  and  convey  ex- 
pressions, strongly  allied  to  pensive  sorrow :  and  emotions  par- 
taking, in  full  sympathy,  of  this  mournful  quality,  are  gene- 
rally represented  as  Qxcited  in  those  to  whom  the  solemn  com- 
munication is  made.  In  short,  if  the  quality  and  effect  of  these 
supernatural  visitings  are  at  all  correctly  represented  to  us, — 
we  do  not  say  by  the  poems  given  us  under  the  name  of  Os- 
sian,  so  very  large  a  portion  of  which  may  confidently  be  as* 
cribed  to  Macpherson, — ^but  by  Mrs.  Grant  and  two  or  three 
contemporary  admirers  and  .interpreters  of  the  Celtic  muse ;  it 
is  impossible  to  s^void  the  conviction,  that  there  was  not  a  pre- 
dominance of  happy  feeling  in  the  sentiments  which  the  an- 
cient Highlanders  entertained,  concerning  their  relation  with 
the  world  of  spirits.  In  this  respect  their  mythology,  so  to 
call  it,  while  of  so  much  more  pathetic  a  cast  than  what  we 
chiefly  know  of  the  Scandinavian,  appears  greatly  inferior  for 
animating  excitement.  Tbe  Hall  of  Odin,  with  its  lively  and 
heroic  company,  and  its  revels,  presented  much  more  palpa- 
ble and  inspiriting  forms  of  delight,  of  however  rude  a  qua- 
lity, than  any  thing  we  are  told  of  among  the  feeble  and 
pensive  shades  on  the  misty  bills  of  tlie  Highlands.  ^ 
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But  it  was  not,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  by  departed 
and  friendly  spirits  alone  that  the  people  of  these  tribes  were 
continually  haunted.  There  were  fairies  of  sundry  classes, 
defined,  x)r  undefined :  there  were  even  malignant  goblins,  ex« 
ceedingly  watchful,  and  very  considerably  powerful,  to  do 
mischief;  An  ample  portion  of  the  book  is  employed  in  de- 
scribing the  kinds  of  injury  they  were  most  inclined  or  per- 
mitted to  inflict,  illustrated  with  a  number  of  curious  exam- 
ples, selected  from  the  ample  stores  that  enrich  the  traditions  of 
every  glen  and  tribe.  The  longest  and  most  curious  story,  that 
of  a  man  who  by  regular  appointment,  which  he  was  most  con- 
scientious to  keep,  met  and  fought,  a  number  of  times,  an  evil 
spirit,  at  midnight,  in  the  most  gloomy  place  in  the  whole  coun.- 
try,  is  as  good  as  any  section  we  remember  in  the  romances 
of  mystery  and  terror.  Our  author  must  be  sensible  she  has 
left  it  quite  unexplained,  and  that  some  odd  pfarticulars  of  ac- 
knowledged fact  in  it  really  called  for  explanation. — She  re- 
counts many  of  the  ceremonies  of  precaution  without  which, 
even  in  modern  times,  after  the  prevalence  of  Christianity 
among  them,  (though  indeed  in  an  extremely  imperfect  form) 
for  so  many  ages,  the  Highlanders  did  not  deem  themselves 
or.  their  friends  secured  against  the  power  and  spite  of  the  su* 
pernatural  agents  of  evil.  We  may  transcribe,  as  a  specimen, 
the  account  of  the  ritual  for  defending  an  infant  and  its  mo- 
ther. 

<  The  first  dan^rer  to  be  guarded  against  was  the  power  ot  fkiriei,  ia 
taking  away  the  infant  or  its  mother ;  who  were  never  considered  as  en- 
tirely safe  ull  the  one  was  baptized,  and  the  other  had  performed  her  de- 
votions at  some  chapel  or  consecrated  place*  All  the  powers  of  darkness, 
and  even  those  equiyocal  sprites,  who  did  good  or  evil  as  they  happened  to 
be  inclined,  were  supposed  to  yield  instantly  before  the  power  of  a  reli- 
gious rite,  or  even  a  solemn  invocadon  of  the  Deity. 

<  But,  then,  the  danger  was,  that  one  might  be  carried  off  in  sleep. 
Sound  orthodoxy  would  object  to  this, — that  the  .same  power  guards  us 
waking  and  asleep.  This  amiment  would  not  in  the  least  stagger  a  High- 
laod  devotee.  lie  would  teU  you,  that  till  these  sacred  rites,  which  admit 
the  child,  and  readmit  the  mother,  into  the  chui  cb,  were  performed,  both 
were  in  a  state  of  impurity,  which  subjected  them  (the  body,  not  the  soul) 
to  the  power  of  evil  spirits ;  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  friends  of  such 
to  watch  them  during  their  sleep,  that,  on  the  approach  of  evil  spirits 
(who  never  came  unseen)  they  might  adjure  them,  in  the  holiest  name,  to 
depart :  which  they  never  failed  to  do  when  thus  repelled.  If  these  vigi- 
lant duties  were  neglected,  the  soul  of  the  abstracted  person  might  be  saved, 
but  his  friends,  in  the  privation  they  sustained,  suftered  the  due  punish- 
ment of  their  negligence  of  what  was  at  once  a  duty  of  affiscdon  and  reli- 
gion.   If,  however,  they  were  not  able  or  willing  to  watch,  or  wished  for 
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<a  still  greater  seeurity,  'tfaeb^d,  containiisj^  the  mo^er  ind  the  idfantt  wat 
drawn  out  on  die' floor;  the  attentdant  cook  a  Bible,  and  went  thrice  round 
it»  ^waving  all  the  timer-die  open  ieavetfy  and  adjuring  all  the  eoemiea  of 
man  kind,,  by  the  power  aiid  virtue  eoutauied.in:tbat  hook,  ito.  jQy  instantly 
tfito  the  Red  Sea,  &<:•*— iV^r  this  cereniony  had  been  gone  through,  all 
sl<pt  quiet  apd  safely:  yet  it  .was  npt  accounted  a. proof  of  diligent  at- 
tachment to  haTe  recourse  to  this  mode  of  securing  a  night's  rest  to  the 
watcJher. 

*  When  the  infant  wa?  secured  by' the  performance  of  this  hallowed  rite 
from  all  risk  of  being  carried  away,  Or  exchanged  for  a  fairy,  there  was 
still  anampending  daoger,  Iv'hich  it  required  the  utmost  vigilance  of  mis- 
taken pie^  to  avert.  This -was  not  only  the  well  known  dread  of  ao 
vW  &^y  which,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  is  to  bei  traced,  not  only  in  every 
dountryi'in  the  first  6t>ages  of  civilisation,  but  in  every  age  of  which  any  me- 
morials-are  preserved:  there  was,  besides  this,  an- indistinct  notion,  that  it 
was'  impious  and  toqcself-dq^ndent  to  boast  of  the  health  or  beautyof  any 
creature,  rational  or  irrational,  that  seemed  to  belong  to  us*'  [The  evil 
which  would  be  incurred  by  boasting  of  the  health  or  beauty  of  a  child 
was]  '  no  less  than  that  of  leaving  the  defenceless  babe  at  the  mercy  of 
evil  eyes  and  evil  spirits,  to  be  instantly  deprived  of  the  vigour,  or  the  bloom 
«nd  symmetry  so  admired.  An  infant,  in  short,  was  not  to  be  praised>t 
all,  without  a  previous  invocation  of  the  Deity.'  Vol.  I,  p.  165. 

Our  Essayist  represents,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  supersti- 
tions  entertained. by  these  tribes,  when  pagans,  became  incor- 
poorated  with.  Christianity  on  its  introduction,  and  under  ibis 
union  and  sanction  continued  to  prevail  to  a  very  late  period, 
indeed  to  the  present  day  in  son) e  of  the  most  retired  part^of 
the  Highlands.  She  observes,  that  their  solemn  pptions^  and 
habitdial  impressions  concerning  ^.^parate^3pints,r)vere  lidafntficl 
to  f^ciHiate  the  adarission  of  soaie  grand /djoctrine&^pf  Cbrji^ii. 
anfty,  coalescing  wjtb  tbeni  rather  than  being  t^uppl^iit^d  |^ 
ih^m  ;  so  that,  in  fact,  the  faithfof  the  early  Cb;!;i$^^9.imfiti»e 
Highlands  respecti^ig  a  future  sfcate,  consisted  anbstaiitiaUy.of 
•pa^D  elements,  iinetfa<n(dised,.«exalted,  and  enlarged tb}^  that 
<verv' limited  vbare  which  their  teachers  could  impart  to  them  (if 
"tfieli^ht'Of -Tevelifction-^When  popery-at  lengtb  madeits  way, 
-though*  impc^tfeitly,  amowg  them,'  it  introduced  into  tberr 
'Christianity  more,  if  not  worse,  superstitions  than  Christianity 
had. expelled  from  their  primitive  paganism. 

A  somewhat  disproportionate  degree  of  anxiety  a^d Jaj^^f 
.appears  40  have  been  felt  and  exerpsed  on  a.toffic  lo..wbipb 
our  author  retmrns  ag^in.and  again,  namely ,,rtber,gf^at  A^fMiiI 
bene^ts' derived  by. ^bese tribes,  both  in.  tl)eir  li^ei^UkeiiuOOVkdi- 
-tiEonyand  amidsl  the  very  feeble*  aiid  talowciyupirognBaaive  .li|^t 
of  t  repealed  truth  v through^  subsequent lages^  from  their  ^super- 
>fi^it4*oos  notions^  respecting  »ptyits.  Sheref>resents*4nbowBMiny 
ways  it  may  be  hoped  these  delusions  were  salutary, — bow  they 
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raised  barbarians  above  the  grdssness  incident  to  their  condi- 
tion,—How  (hey  afterwards  did  substantrally  some  things  which 
piife  Christianity  was  not  yet  grown  strong  enough  among  them 
to'do^— ^and  How  they  supjilied  the  deficiencies  of  an  extrcMijely 
'impeirfect  and'tmautnoritativefegiisTation.  'We  do  not  see  that 
fhereasonings  on  this  point  amount  to  much  more  than  this 
very  plain  and  undeniable  proposition, — that  as  far  as  the  su- 
perstition concierning  ghosts  gave  additional  power  to  con- 
science, in  (enforcing  such  just  moral  principles  as  the  people 
had  ihe  knowledge  of,  so  far,  and  relatively  to  the  matter  of  fact 
merely,  it  was  useful.  Tt  was  clearly  thus  practically  useful 
when,  to  take  one  of  our  author's  illustrations,  a  man  was  de- 
terred from  committing  a  murder  by  the  fear  of  the  haunting 
and  vengeance  of  the  ghost,  or  from'  being  a  dishonest  or 
cruel  guardian  to  the  children  of  persons  deceased,  by  the 
apprehension  bf  an  afTrrghtirig  visit  from  the  spirits  of  the  pa- 
rents. Just  in  the  matter  of  fact  the  operation  bf  the  super- 
stition 'was  obviously  good  :  but  was  it  good — must  it  not  have 
been  in  many 'ways  pernicious, — for  the  mind  to  be  under  a 
persuasion  that  the  ghosts  of  men  were,  the  governors  of  the 
world,  and  the  sovereign  dispensers  of  retributi-on  ?  But  more 
than  this;* our  aiithor  hei|self  is  candid  enough  to  observe,  that 
soHneof'the  operations  of  the  superstition,  in  at  least  the  pa- 
gan period^  were  extremely  pernicious  in  the  simple  matter  of 
Fact.  For  itistancei  it  gave  ten-fold  fury  to  revenge. 

*  iPhe'siipersfition^whidh  he'ghtetied  their  aflPectiDn  to  their  friends, 
>ven  to  a  fiftchof  extrav^giince,  produced  the -same  e^ct'ia  Exalting  the 
fervduf  ef  their  disposition.  The**  Sean  Dana"  (indent  pbems)*  are- full 
of  'iiWttnCefl  in  Whibh'the  spirit  of  the  departed  came  sadly  to  his  sUrviiiiig 
iiieiidy"  ahlewed  the  votind  in  his  breast^  and  invoked  bim  -by  all  that  was 
.dear  aod^acired  injtheinpast  affection  to  revenge  his  deatfar*— Siich,  Ao 
^doi)bt,  were  the  lively,  dreams  'suggested  by  sorrow  and  redentihent ;  and 
ibeir  fatal  confluences  seldom  concluded  but  with  the  death  of  the.ag- 
gresscw,' 

It' is'also  evident  iVoni  our  author^s  statemetits; that, 'besides 
Ht/posling  H\^  fetters  and  incumbrance*  of  many  frivcriousaVid  ir- 
ratfonal  d'eii^iftbhies,  the  ^tl^erstition  of  the*  Highlanders  has,  in 
ipite  bf'tbe"bendic^nt  light  of  Christianity,  giVen  a  M^- 
forthed  a"nd  'gtobmy  ^  AWi^ct  to  the  providential' g(ivernnrt6nt 
of  the  world,  as  beheld '  by 'tll^m,  Of  this'  tfifexd  'ne^ds'*no 
' oHier' jiviof  tban  the  fiict,'ai  stated  liy  Her,  that  they  had,  irj 
rather  recent  times,  such  a  fearful  uhfc^ihitting^iit^l^res^on  "of 
theyigilant  haunting  of  evil  spirits,  that  it  was  presumption  fot 
a  person  to  go  out  alone  in  the  night. 

On  the  wbolei  while  admiring,  perhaps  nearly  as  much  as 
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our  animated  author,  the  many  fine  romantic  features  in  this 
most  singular  economy^  we  sincerely  rejoide  that  a  system  of 
notions  and  habits  which  involved  so  much  unhappy  supersti- 
tion, with  such  a  peculiar  power  (from  the  constitution  and 
local  situation  of  the  community)  of  permanently  retaining  it, 
is  breaking  up  and  passing  away.  On  the' cause  of  this  great 
change,  a  cause  little  enough  to  be  sure,  directly  related  to 
Christianity  or  intellectual  philosophy,  our  author  has  many 
very  sensible  and  interesting  observations  toward  the  conclu- 
sion of  these  Eisssu^s.  We  need  not  say  the  cause  is,  the  adop- 
tion, by  the  great  Highland  proprietors,  of  a  new,  and  to  them- 
selves more  profitable,  use  of  the  land*  The  system  which 
supported  and  kept  together  each  clan,  as  a  little  tribe  united 
by  the  affections  and  interests,  and  indeed  by  the  actual  rela- 
tionships of  a  large  fatnilv — that  of  numerous  small  allotments 
of  land,  partly  cultivatecT  for  grain— has  been  generally  relin- 
quished, by  what  would  formerly  have  been  called  the  chief- 
tains of  clans.  Much  of  their  ancient  feudal  consequence  and  * 
authority,  and  some  portion  perhaps  of  the  affectionate  and 
romantic  devotedness  of  their  dependent  clans,  had  been  al- 
ready lost,  through  the  effectual  interference  of  government 
to  open  and  subjugate  the  Highlands,  after  the  events  of  1745. 
And  by  decrees  the  chiefs  have  come  almost  unanimously  into 
the  plan  of  living  in  style  in  the  great  cities,  like  other  people  ^ 
of  consequence,  and  drawing  the  greatest  possible  revenue 
from  their  niountain  tracts ;  and  this  greatest  revenue  is  found 
to  be  realized  by  giving  up  the  whole  to  pasturage,especially  of 
sheep.  Consequently,  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  have 
been  compelled  to  emigrate,  to  seek  subsistence  in  the  Low- 
lands or  in  America,  The  latter  is  naturally  chosen  by  all  who 
caa  afibrd  the  expense  of  the  passage ;  and  great  numbers  have 
already  become  diligent  cultivators  in  the  United  States,  or 
within  the  limks  of  the  English  Canadian  territory.  There, 
however,  our  author  asserts,  they  will  not  preserve  their  high 
enthusiastic  -and  romantic  sentiments ;  but  there,  then,  we 
presume  they  will,  fortunatelv,  forget  by  degrees  their  super  ~ 
stitions.  Benevolence  would  wish  that  they  might  there  also 
speedily  let  their  language  fall  into  disuse;  for  how  are  they 
ever  to  obtain  their  desirable  share  of  knowledge,  while  strau- 

f;ers  to  9\\  the  languages  in  which  knowledge  has  been  accumu- 
ated  and  circulated  in  the  civilized  world  ? 

A  number  of  our  author's  animated  and  ingenious  letters  are 
added  at  the  end  of  ibis  work. 
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Art.  V.  LeHers^io  a  FninJ  dn  ^ti  Evidences^  Doctrines ^  ahJDuihi  ofriis 
Chruthh  "Feiigion.  By  Olinthus  Grtgt^f-y,  LL.D.  Of  the  Ropi 
Militaiy  Acaidetny,  Woolwich.      Two  vchmcs  8yo-  "Price  14x. 

(C^nelitdedfromp,  15i) 

TN  pursuance  of  our  diesign  of  giving  a  pretty  copious  analy* 
sis  of  this  interesting  publication,  we  proceed  to  notice  tne 
most  important  positions  and  reasonings  contained  in  the  se- 
cond volume,  which  the  author  has  devoted  to  a  display  of  the 
doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity.     We  are  aware  that  many 
will  suspect  him  ofa  partial  and  bigoted  attachment  to  his  own 
opinibns,  in  consequence  of  the  anxiety  be  manifests  to  com- 
municate and  support  those  views  of  Christianity,  which,  in  bis 
estimation,  form  its  most  striking  peculiarity.     It  is  plain  our 
author  considers  the  evidences  of  Christianity  as  entirely  subser- 
vient to  its  doctrines;  and  that  he  is  consequently  far  from  sup- 
posing, with  sdme  modern  divines,  that  he  has  accomplished 
})is  work  by  proving  that  Christianity  is  a  true  and  a  genuine  re- 
velation from  God.     He  judges  it  necessary  to  spend  sonie  time 
and  some  labolir  in  considering  what  it  is  that  is  true,  what  it  is 
that  is  revealed.     Were  we  not  famil  iar  with  the  fact,  we  should 
iiotbe  a  little'surprised  at  (he  prevalence  of  a  contrary  persua- 
sion :  'we  should  probably 'think  it  strange  that  siicb  an  anxiety 
should  b6  evinced  to  rest  the  truth  of  Christianity  on  the  firmest 
possible  baisis,  along  with  such  a  profound  indifKirence  to  every 
attempt  to  investigate  its  import.     Some  wonderful  charm,  it 
se^ms,  is' contained  in  a  bare  avowal  ibat  Christianity  is  a  reve- 
lation from  God,  apart  from  any  distinct  perception  of  its  truths, 
or  any  solemn  advertence  to  it&  genuine  scope  and  tencjency. 
Embalmed  and  preserved  like  some  Egyptian  monarch,  in  tha 
form  bf  a  venerable  and  antiquated  document,  it  is  to  be  care- 
fully kept,  and  always  approached  wiih  respect,  but  never  al- 
lowed to  take  its  {)face  among  the  living,  nor  supposes!  to  be 
useful  to  mankind  according  to  any  Icnown;  law  ofqperatibn. 
The  ixlost  niagnificent  appellations  are  applied  to  it, — it  is  the^ 
li^ht  of  ihe  world,  the  true  riches,  the  treasure  hid  in  the  field, 
and  the  pearl  of  great  price :  all  these,  and  a  thousand  Qther  en- 
comiums are  lavished  on  the  scriptures  by  men,' who  at  the 
same  time  feel  no  scruple  in  insinuating  that  this' boosted  com- 
munication from  heaven  contain^  no  truths  beyond  the  limits 
of  reason,  and  that  what  the  bulk  of  Christians  in  our  ages  have 
deemed  such,  are  the  distempered  visions  of  ehihusiasmy  if 
they  are  not,  in  some  instances,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  erroneous 
conceptions  entertained  by  the  Apostles  of  the  religion  they 
were  appointed  to  propagate.    It  is  th^  possession  of  a  revela- 
tion, hot' the  Uscy  which  these  men  are  accustbined  to  contem- 
plate ^nd  to  value.     As  the  miser  conceives  him,self  ricKby  tbci 
Vol.  VIII.  P 
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L       treasure  which  he  never  eodi ploys,  so  the  persons  to  whom  we 
allude,  suppose  themselves  enlightened  by  a  book  from' which 
they  profess  to  derive  no  informatioDy   ana  saved  by  a  religion 
whicn  is  allowed  to  engage  little  or  none  of  their  attention. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  features  in  the  character 
of  those,  who  with  exemplary  modesty  style  themselves  rational 
Christians.     In  this  spirit,  a  distinguished  prelate  of  the  present 
age  has  published  a  collection  of  tracts  for  the  benefit  of  the  ju- 
nior clergy,  in  which  not  a  single  treatise  is  admitted,  which 
Srofesses  to  exhibit  a  view  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  has  intro- 
uced  it  with  a  preface,  ingeniously  calculated,  under  pre- 
tence of  decrying  dogmas,  to  bring  all  such  inquiries  into  con  • 
tempt.     It  certainly  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  whence  this  man- 
ner of  thinking  proceeds,  nor  whither  it  tends.     It  proceeds 
from  a  rooted  aversion  to  the  genuine  truths  of  revelation  ;  and, 
had  it  not  received  a  timely  check,  would  have  terminated  'in 
the  general  prevalence  of  scepticism.     It  presents  a  neutral 
ground,  on  which  professed  Christians  and  infidels  niay  meet, 
and  proceed  to  assail  with  their  joint  force  the  substantial  truth 
of  our  religion.     There  is  nothing  in  such  views  of  Christianity 
to  appal  the  infidel;  nothing  to  mortify  the  pride,  nothing io 
check  or  control  the  exorbitances,  of  that  ^*  carnal  mind'*  which 
is  "  enmity  against  God."     In  stripping  the  religion  of  Christ 
of  all  that  is  spiritual,  it  renders  it  weak  and  inefficacious  as  an 
instrument  of  renovating  the  mind;  and  by  fostering  its  pride, 
and  sparine  its  corruption,  prepares  it  for  shaking  off  the  res- 
traints of  religion  altogether.     It  gives  us,  however,  unfeigned 
satisfaction  to  perceive  that  the  evil  we  so  much  deprecate,  ap- 
pears to  have  met  with  a  fatal  check  ;  and  that  the  present  times 
are  distinguished  by  two  things,  which  we  cannot  but  consider 
as  most  favourable  prognostics,— an  increased  attention  to  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  Christiani^,  and  a  growing  unanimity  with 
respect  to  the  modes  in  which  those  doctrines  are  entertained. 
There  is  less  disposition  on  the  one  hand  to  receive  for  Christi- 
anity a  system  of  Pagan  ethics,  and  on  the  other  to  confound 
points  of  doubtful  speculation  with  its  fundamental  doctrines. 
The  reljgious  zeal  of  the  present  day  is  more  noble  and  catho- 
lic than  in  former  times,  partaking  less  of  the  ucrimony. of  party, 
'  and  more  of  the  inspiration  of  truth  and  charity.     The  line  of 
demarcation  betwixt  sound  doctrines  and  heresy,  is  better  as- 
certained, than.it  has  ever  been  before;  and  the  Christian  world 
are  equally  arerse  to  whatever  approaches  to  Socinian  impiety, 
and  to  the  mooting  of  interminable  questions. 

In  the  statement  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
there  are  two  extremes  to  be  avoided.  The  one  is,  that  of  pu« 
sillanimously  shrinking  from  their  bold  originality,  and  at- 
tempting to  recommend  them  to  the  acceptance  of  proud  and 
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worldly-minded  mep  by  the  artifices  of  palliation  and  disguise — 
-of  which,  in  ouropinion,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  has  given  an 
egregious  specimen  in  his  late  work ;  the  other  extreme  is  that 
of  stating  them  in  a  metaphysical  form,,  mixing  doubtful  de- 
ductions with  plain  assertions,   and  thereby  incumbering  them 
with  needless  subtleties  and  refinements:     We  should  neither 
be  ashamed  of  the  dictates  of  the  spirit,  nor  "  add  to  his  words 
lest  we  be  reproved/*     They  will  always  appear  with  the  most 
advantage,  and  carry  the  most  conviction,  when  they  are  exhi- 
bited in  their  native  simplicity,  without  being  mixed  with  he- 
terogeneous matter,  or  with   positions  of  doubtful  authority. 
In  our  apprehension,  the  true  way  of  contemplating  the  pecu- 
liar doctrines  of  Christianity,  is  to  consider  them  ds/acts  be- 
lieved on  the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Being,  not  to  be  proved 
by  reason,  since  their  truth  does  not  result  from  any- percep- 
tible relations  in  our  ideas,  but  they  owe  their  existence  en« 
tsrely  to  the  will  and  counsel  of  the  Almighty  Potentate.     On 
this  account  we  never  consider  it  safe  to  rest  their  truth  on 
a  philosophical  basis,  nor  imagine  it  is  possible  to   add   to 
their  evidence  by  an  elaborate  train  of  reasoning.     Let  the 
fair  grammatical  import  of  scripture  language  be  investigated, 
and  whatever  propositions  are  by  an  easy  and   natural  inter- 
pretation deducibie  from  thence,  let  them  be  received  as  the 
'dictates  of  infinite   wisdom,  whatever  aspect  \hey  bear,   or 
whatever  difficulties  they  present.     Repugnant  to  reason,  they 
never  can  be,  because  they  spring  from  the  author  of  it,  but 
superior  to  reason,  whose  limits  they  will  infinitely  surpass, 
we  must  expect  to  find  them,  since  they  are  a  communication 
of  such  matters  of  fact  respecting  the  spiritual  and  eternal 
world,  as  need  not  have  been  conimunicated,  if  the  knowledge 
of  them  could  have  been  acquired  from  any  other  quarter.  The 
facts  with  which  we  have  become  acquainted  in  the  natural 
world   would  appear  stupendous,  were  they  communicated 
merely  on  the  evidence  of  testimony  :  they  f4il  to  astonish  us 
chiefly  because  thev  have  been  arrived  at  step  by  step,  by 
means  of  their  anafogy  to  some  preceding  one.     We  have 
climbed  the  eminence  by  a  slow  progression,  and  our  prospect 
.has  insensibly  widened  as  we  advanced,  instead  of  being  trans* 
ported   thither  instantaneously  by  a  superior  power.     Revela- 
tion conducts  us^tothetruth  at  once,  without  previous  trainings 
without   any  .intellectual  process  preceding,   without  conde- 
scending to  afford  other  proof  than  what  results  from  the  vera** 
city  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator ;  and  when  we  consider  that  this 
truth  respects  much  sublimer  relations  and  concerns  thau  those 
which  subsist  in  the  material  world,  that  it  regards  the  ways 
and  causers  of  God  respecting  man's  eternal  destiny,  is  it  sur- 
prising it  should  embrace  what  greatly  surpassed  our  previoi^s 
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^conjectures^  and  evei^Xranscepds  out  perfect  comprehepsi9^. 

To  a  serious  and  upright  mind,  however,  its  discoveries  are 

.no  sooner  made  than  they  become  supremely  acceptable  ;  tjbe 

interposition  of  the  Cjeity  in  the  great  moral  drama  is  seento 

l>e absolutely  necessary,  since  noi[ie. but  infinite  wisdom,  could 

clear  up  the  intricacies,  nor  any  power  short  of  pmnipotcace, 

^relieve  the  distress  it  produced.     These  very  trut))s  wbiq^ 

jsome  ridicule  as  mysteries,  and,  others  despis^  as  dogmai^,  are 

40  the  enlightened  "  sweeter  than  honey,  or  thehoneycomb/* 

^part  froqa  which,  whatever  else  is  contained  in  the  bible^ 

would  be  perfectly  tasteless  and  insipid.     Though  he  receiives 

every  communication  f ron)  God  with  devpot  apd  grateful;  em^- 

;Uons,'he  feels  no  hesitajdon  io.confeissing,  that  it  is  in  thepQ 

.parts  of  revelation  he  especially  exults  and  triiamph^;    it,Js 

th^se,  which  in  his  estimation  entitle  it  to  the  appellation  of 

^^  {marvellous  lights 

If  it  is  no  small  gratification^  to  find. so  perfect  a  concurrence 
.in  these  sentimi^nts,  on  the  par^  of  our  author; — to  find  theqo 
.stated  and  illustrated  in  so  lable.a  manner  as  they  are  throughpqt 
this  work,  is  a  still  greater.  The  first  letter  in  this  voiumf;..is 
devoted  to  a  general  view  of  the  Christian  Doctrines,  deslgneai 
to  obviate  certain  prejudices^  and  to  prepare  the  mind  for  that 
4ierious  inquiry  into  their  nature  and  impoi:t,  whipb  caoqot 
fail)  under  the  blessing  of  God,  of  conducting  it  totbe  moat 
satisfactory  conclusipns.— An  accurate  conception  of  his-.^e-^ 
neral  ideas  on  this  subject  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
extract.  .    . 

<  Christianity,  it  is  tme,  is  dtsdosnishable  from  all  other  ayttems,  %j 
&e  purity,  excellency,  and  extent  oAhe  morality  it  enforoca ;  yet  tUs  is 
not,  I  conceive,  its  «iost  prominent  characteristic.  It  no  wbem  pi«seau 
lis  with  a  connected  scheme  of  ethics,  but  it  does  far  better,  in  advaociifg 
the  n^ost  simple  precepts  relative  to  every  part  of  mpral^duty,  and  accosa- 
nanying  them  with  the^  most  powerful  incentives  to  upright  and  holy  con- 
idttct.  Its  grand  peculiarity  consists  in  assuming  the  fact  ^at  man  is  in  a 
fallen  state,  that  he  has  lost  the  im^oftiod,  that  he  is  himself  incapa* 
^ble  of  recovering  the  favour  of  his  Creatol*,  and  in  providing  a  remedy  by 
'which  he  may  be  cured  of  his  moral  disorder :  this  remedy  being  no  odier 
than  the  gift  of  « the  Son  of  God,  who,  in  relation  to  mankind,  is  not  so 
fteqnendy  called  their  pattern,  as  the  Physician  of  Souls,'*  the  great  De^ 
Kverer  or  the  Saviour  of  the  Worid/    p.  4. 

*  It  is  of  extreme  importance,'  he  elsewhere  observes,  <  to  hate  J%fat 
Jlifws  of  the  Christian  system,  because  our  eternal  safety  depends  upon  it. 
.Among  the  various  sects  into  wliich  the  Christian  world  is  divided^  §^ 
except  oiif  embrace  the  hypothesis  that  Christiapity  is  a  provision.of  mercy 
for  an  apostate  and  sinful  world,  through  a  dvolne  mediator.  To^detcc* 
mine  whether  the  majority  or  the  minority,  are  wrong  in  this  respect*,  is 
"of  the  utmost  conseqii'ente,  for  they  who  adopt  this  hypothesis,,  andtt 
who  reject  it,  <<  having  different  Objects  of  worship/'  and  di^erent  grounas 
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ci*  confidjence^  mpit  be  allowed  to  be  of.  religions  esientially  difl^rent. 
What  theffi  ^aiUi'^the  Scriptures^  for  to  them  mast  be  our  ultimate  appeal.^ 

B*^-  ......    t    ...■.  .' 

,  Oqr  ambPf  nev«r  loses  sight  of  the  gospel  as  a  restorative 
dispensation :.^t\\\^\%  its<prt many  and; moft»>efis^ntial  feature,  and 
tbe  mmt  liangerous .  and r nta merou s>  «rberratioi»> firom  it,  may  be 
tmeed  to  thenegtect  of  considering  >St  in.  t)»b  H|^t.  '  It  is  not 
the  prescription  of  a  rule  of  life  to  the  innocent,*  but  the  an- 
nunciation of  a  stuf^ndous  itietbod  of  relief  for  the  sinner. 
Overlooking  all  petty  varieties  and  subordinate  distinctions, 
it  places  ther  whole  human  race  on  one  level,  abases  them  all 
in  |he  dust  before  the  in6nite  ngiajesty,  and  offers  indiscrimi- 
nately aprovision  of  sanctification  to  the. polluted,  add  of  par- 
don to  the  guilty.  These  are  the  glad  tidings;  this  is  the  ju- 
hM&Q  6f  the  whole  earth,' proclaimed  in  the  songs  of  angels, 
celebrated,  in  tbe  praises  of  the  churchy  alike,  in  her  mi^ 
litant  and  her  triumphant  state,  wbeljier  toiling  in  tbe 
vale  of  mortality,  or  rejoicing  before  the  throne. 

The  second  letter  in  the  series  which  composes  this  vo- 
luoie,  is  on  the  Depravity  of  Humau  Nature ;  whet^e  the  /eader 
will  find  the  evidence  of  that  melancholy,  but  fiitidamental 
truth,  exhibited  with  much  conciseness,  perspicuity,  and 
force.  Tbe  third  is  employ^  in  stating  the  arguments  for 
tbe  Atonement  of  Christ  under  tbe  three  divisions  of  typical, 
prophetical,  historical,  and  declaratory  proofs  ;  and  the  whole 
is  closed  by  a  very  luminous  and  satisiactory  answer  to  tbe 
most  specious  objections  against  that  momentouis  truth.  la 
adverting  to  the  objection  to  a  vicarious  sacrifice,  founded  oki 
the  notion  of  its  being  unjust  that  the  innocent  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  suffer  in  the  room  of  the  guilty,-  we  meet  with 
^e  following  admirable  passage  of  Archbishop  Tillotson,  re^ 
markable  for:  that  perfect  good  sense,  simplicity,  and  perspi- 
cuity, which  distinguish  the  writings  of  that  excellent  prelate. 

^*If  the  matter,'  says  he,  'were  searched  to  the  bottom>  all  this  |)erverse 
^  contention  about  our  Saviour's  safFeriug  for  our  benefit,  but  not  in  oui: 

*  stead,  will  signify  just  nothing.     For  ifChrist  died  for  our  benefit,  so  as 
'  some  way  or  other,  hy  nnrtue  of  hit  death  and  tufferingsy  to  save  us  fronpi 

*  the  wrath  of  Gody  and  to  procure  our  escape. from  eternal  death,—- this^ 

*  for  ought  I  know^  is  all  that  any  body  means  by  his  dying  in  our  stead, 
f  For  he  that  dies  with  an  intention  to  do  that  benefit  for  another,  or  to 

*  sO^e  him  from  deaths  doth  certainly^  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  die  in  hip 
'  place  and  'stead.     And  tf  they  will  grant  this  to  be  their  meaning,  the 

*  coQtrovbrsy  is  at  aq  end  |  and  both  sides  are  agreed  in  the  thing,  and  <3[o 
'  only  differ  in  the  phrase  and  manner  of  expression,  which  is  to  seek  a. 
'  ^tidrrel  and  an  occasion  of  difference,  when  there  is  no  real  ground  for  it  t 
'  a  thilig  which  ought  to  be  very  far  from  reasonable  and  peaceable  minds. 
*•  Kar  maoy  nf  the  qaciijans  <ay»  that^  our  Saviour's  voluntary  death  and 
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sufFerfngs  procured  his  exaltation  at  the  right-hand  of  Grod^  aUd  p6Wer 
*  and  authority  to  forgiTe  sins*  and  to  give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as  he 
^  pleased :  so  that  they  grant  that  his  obedience  and  sufferings,  in  the  me^ 
'  ritorious  consequence  of  them,  redound  to  our  benefit  and  adrantage*  as 
'  much  as  we  pretend  to  say  they  do ;  only  they  are  loth,  in  express  terms* 

<  to  acknowledge  that  Christ  died  in  our  stead ;  aq^  this  for  no  other  rea* 

<  son  that  I  can  imaginey  but  leeauie  they  have  dented  kio  often  and  so  long.^ 
Vol.  II.  p.  64, 

We  have  only  to  say,  on  this  part  of  the  subject^  that  we 
heartily  commiserate  the  state  of  that  man's  mina,  who,  what* 
ever  Socinian  prejudices  he  may  have  felt  against  the  most  glo- 
rious of  all  doctrines,  that  oi  the  atonement,  does  not  feel 
tbem  shaken,  at  least,  if  not  reaK>ved,  by  the  arguments  ad* 
duced  in  this  letter. 

The  next  is  devoted  to  the  defence  of  the  Divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  our  author  evinces  in  a  masterly  manner,  from 
the  predictions  of  the  ancient  prophets,  compared  with  their 
application  in  the  New  Testament, — from  the  conduct,  the 
miracles, -and  the  discourses  of  our  Lord,-^from  the  declara- 
tions of  his  apostles — and  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  tbe 
i^arly  Christian  writers  and  martyrs,  before  the  council  of 
Nice.  Under  the  last  head,  the  reader  will  meet  with  a  copi- 
ous induction  of  passages  attesting  this  grand  doctrine,  se- 
lected with  much  judgement,  and  applied  with  great  force.  The 
author  all  along  contends  for  the  divinity  of  Christ  as  ^fanda* 
mental  tenet;  and,  of  course,  will  forfeit  all  pretensions  to 
candour  with  rational  Christians,  on  whose  approbation,  in- 
d€ed,  he  appears  to  set  very  little  value. 

In  tbe  next  letter^  wbicii  is  on  Conversion,  he  has  treated  of 
the  nature  anti  necessity  of  that  new  birth,  on  which  oar  Lord 
insisted  so  strenuously  in  his  discourse  with  Nicodemus,  in  a 
manner  which  will  be  as  offensive  to  mere  nominal  Chtisiians, 
as  it  will  be  instructive  and  satisfactory  to  serious  a^d  humble 
inquirers  after  truth.  He  shews,  from  well  known  and  indu- 
bitable £acts,  the  reality  of  such  a' change ;  and  evinces  its  in- 
dispensable necessity,  from  the  express  declarations  of  Scrip- 
ture, tbe  corruption  of  human  nature,  tbe  exalted  character  of 
the  Deity,  and  tbe  nature  of  that  pure  and  perfect  felicity,  to 
which  good  men  aspire  after  death*  In  illustrating  this  sub- 
ject, he  has  made  a  happy  use  of  Bishop  Burnetts  narrative  of 
the  conversion  of  the  Earl  of  Rochester, — has  carefully  guard- 
ed his  readers  against  the  pernicious  error  of  confounding  re- 
generation with  baptisiu^-^and  has  cjosed  tbe  discussion  with 
solving  certain  difficulties  arising  out  of  tbe  sul>jectj  which 
jiave  often  perplexed  serious  minos. 

As  every  edect  naturally  invites  us  to  contemplate  the  cause, 
jne  passes  from  conversion  to  the  consideration  of  Divine  In- 
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floence,  whjch  is  the  subject  of  the  succeeding  letter ;  and 
were  we  to  give  our  opinion  of  the  comparative  merit  of  the 
different  parts  of  this  volume,  we  should  be  inclined  to  assign 
the  palm  to  the  disquisition  on  this  confessedly  mysterious  sub- 
ject. Jn  no  part,  certainly,  is  the  vigour  of  the  author's  very 
powerful  understanding  more  eminently  exerted;  in  none  are 
the  prejudices,  founded  on  a  pretended  philosophy,  more  tri- 
umphantly dispelled.  He  has  shewn,  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  that  the  belief  of  an  immediate  divine  influence  on 
the  mind,  not  only  accords  with  the  sentiments  of  the  wisest 
men  in  Pagan  times,  but  that  it  is  rendered  highly  reasonable  by 
the  close  analogy  it  bears  to  the  best  established  laws  of  the 
material  world.  Though  there  are  many  admirable  passages 
in  this  portion  of  the  work,  which  it  would  gratify  us  to  Jay 
before  our  readers,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  foU 
lowing. 

.    <  No  person  can  look  into  the  world  with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher, 
and  not  soon  ascertain,  that  the  grand  theatre  of  phenomena  which  lies 
before  him,  is  naturally  subdivided  into  two  great  classes  of  scenery : 
the  one  exhibiting  constrained,    the  other  voluntary  motion ;  the  form- 
er characteristic  of"  matter,  the  latter  as  clearly  indicating  something  per- 
fectly distinct  from  matter,  and  possessing  totally  opposite  qualities.  **  PuU 
vertse  matter  (says  Saurin*,  give  it  all  the  different  forms  of  which  it  is 
susceptible,  elevate  it  to  its  highest  degree  of  attainment,  make  it .  vast 
and  immense,  moderate,  or  small,  luminous,  or  obscure,  opaque,  or  trans- 
parent, there  will  never  result  any  thing  bvLt^gur^ ;  and  never  will  you 
be  able  by  all  these  combinations,  or  divisions,  to  produce  one  single 
sentiment,  ^one  single  thought."     The  reason  is  obvious  :  a  substance 
compounded  of  innumerable  parts  which  every  one  acknowledges  matter 
to  be,  cannot  be  the  subject  of  an  individual  consciousness,  the  seat  of 
which  must  be  a  simple  and  undivided  substance  ;  as  the  great  Dr.  Clarke 
has  long  ago  irrefragably  shewn.     Intellect  and  volition,  are  quite  of  a 
different  nature  from  corporeal  figure,  or  motion,  and  must  reside  in,  or 
emanate  from  a  different  kind  of  being,  a  kind  which  to  distinguish  it  ■ 
from  matter,  is  called  spirit,  or  mind.     Of  these  the  one  is  necessarily 
inert,  the  other  essentially  active.     The  one  is  characterized  by  want  of 
animation,  life,  and  even  motion,  except  as  it  is  urged  by  something  ab 
txtra;  the  other  is  living,  energetic,  self-moving,  an4  possessed  of  power  to 
move.other  things.     We  often  fancy,  it  is  true,  that  matter  moves  matter  ; , 
but  this,  strictly  speaking,  is  not  correct.     When  one  wheel,  or  lever,  in  a 
system  of  machinery,  communicates  motion  to  matter,  it  can,  at  most,  only 
communicate  what  it  has  received;  and  if  you  trace  the  connection  of  the 
mechanism,  you  will  at  length  arrive  at  a  first  mover,  which  first  mover  is, 
in  fact,  tptrituaL    If,  for  example,  it  be  an  aiiimal,  it  is  evidently  the  spi* 
ritual  part  of  ^hat  animal  from  whence  the  motion  originally  springs.     If 
otherwise,  if  it  be  the  descent  of  a  weight,  or  the  fall  of  water,  or- the 
force  of  a  current  of  air,  or  the  expanaive.powef  of  stearo^  the  action  must 
beuktmately  referred  to  what  are  styled  powers  of  nature,  tliat  is,.. to  gra*  . 
vitation  or  elasticity ;  and  these,  it  is  now  well  known,  cannot  be  explained 
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by  any  allusioQ  to  material  principles,  but.  to  the  indesinent  operation  of. 
the  (Great  Spirit^  in  whom  we  five  and  move,  and  have  bur  being — ^the 
(ioger  of  God  touching  and  urging  the  various  subordinate  springs,  whichV 
iff  tbeir  turn,  move  the  several  parts  of  the  umverse.  Thus  God  acts  in  all 
pkcesy  in  all  tiilies,  and  upon  all  persons.  The  whole  material  world,  were 
It tnot  for  Jiisr  spirit,  would  be  inanimate  and  inactive ;  all  motion  is  derived 
either  from. his. eqo'gj)  or  from  a  spirit  which  he  animates ;  and  it  is  next  to 
certi^in^  that  tb^  only  primary  action  is  that  of  spirit,  and  the  most  direct 
an/l  immediate  that.o/ spirit  i|pon  spirit.'  p^  15f* 

.  We  doubt  not  the  intelligent  reader  will  be  of  opinion,  that 
the  author  lias  gone  to  the  very  bottom  of  this  subject,  and 
will  feel  himself  highly  gratified  in  seeing  It  placed  in  so  clear 
and.coQvincinga  light;  the  more  so,  as  he  has  taken  care  to 
guard  against  its  most  obvious  abuse,  by  shewing  thatthe  infiu* 
ence,  for  which  he  contends,  is  not  to  be  expected:  independent 
of  means,-^amon^  which  he  considers  prayer,  and  a  consci- 
entious regard  to  known  duty,  as  the  principal.  We  earnestly 
recommend  this  part  of  the.  performance  to  such  of  our  rea* 
d^rs  as  have,  upon  too  light  grounds,  imbibed  philosopjtiical 
prejudices  against  the  doctrine  contended  for:  ^doctrine 
wl^icb  lies  ^t  t|ie  foundation  of  ajll  spirituaji  religion,  tlio.ugb 
tc^aited  by  many  with  an  ex^c^s^  of  insolence  and  scorn*  whic^  . 
can  hardly  b&.accaunted  for,  without  adverting  to  the  inju^di- 
cious  conduct  of  its  advocates. 

The  important  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith,  forms  the 
subject  of  the  next  letter  in  the  series.  Here,  after*  confirm. 
iiT^  the  position  he  means  to  defend  by  the  authority  of  the 
Homilies,  he  proceeds  to  a  more  particular  discussion  of  the 
subject,  under  three  heads  of  inquiry  :  What  is  meant  by 
justification,  what  by  faith,  an4  what  is  the  genqine  im,pprt  of 
**  justification  by  faith."  Un,4^r.  e^i^jpb  pf  thes.e  tb^  r^J^cler  wiu 
n^e^i;  with  oiucli  instructioUj  ^risipg  CroiQ  a  very,  lumi^ioq^s 
statejnent  of  truth,  iac^compin^^  with  happy  iUustratioq^.  Th^ 
cbsurge  against  the  doctrine  pleaded  for^  of  its  tending  to  U-r 
centiousness,  is  very,  successfully  combated  aifid  refut^.- 

The  exhihition  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity  is 
completed  in  the  three  following  letters,^ — oh  Providence,  thfe 
Resurrection,  and  the  Eternal  Existence  of  Man  after  Death. 
We  arie  sorry  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  take  that  fHiII  and 
particular  notice  of  their  ipnpprtant  contents  which  we  could 
wfet).  We  perused,  vvitl^  n[^uch  satisfaction,  the  author's  W^as- 
tex^y  d^fenc^  of  a  p^r^cnla^'  providence,  the  denial  of  whfch^ . 
is,:  to  all  pr^^tics^l  pqrpp^esj,  equ^val^pt  to  the  «leiii|al  qf  ^ptpr 
^idenxiei  altogether,  Tpust  iw.God  its  the  act  of  an  indiyijiuf^^ 
as  all  the  exercisea of. piety. qiUAt necessarily  be;  sQtbati£/the 
,  I  pr)9vidence  of  God  embraces  not  the  concerns  of  individaah^ 
\      4io4rational  fotinda^ion  can  be. conceived  for  expecting  proteo.' 
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tlon  from  danger,  or  relief  under,  distress^  in  answer  to  prayer. 
The  denial  of  a  particujar  prpvidepce^j  is,  it^  mustl?e.9onr§ssei, 
the  best  possible  expedient  for  keeping  God  at  a  distance— and 
on  that  account  so  vebe^iently  insisted  on  by  certain  peripdi^al 
writers,  the  poison  of  whose  impiety,  prepared,  it  is  generally 
understbodjj  by  hallowed  hands,  and  distributed  through  tl^e  na- 
tion in  a  popular  and  seducingv^eliicle,  has  fnet  ivitfr  a  pbWer- 
ful  antfdpte  and  rebuke  from  l)r.  Gregory,' who^Hiniselfia  lay- 
inan,  will  be  honoured  as  the  champion  of  that  religion^  w^icJH 
a  clergyman  had  insulted  andl)etfayed.*  How  is  it  taatthccQn«f 
ductors  of  the  publication  alluded  to,  allot  to  this  clerical.  asSQ-i 
ciate  tlie  province  of  libelling  religipn  ?  Is  it  that  its  alliance; 
with  nominal  sanctity,  give^  rapfc  impiety  a  new  zest^  at  the' 
same  tio^e  that  its  total  derelictioQ  of  principle  mpre  perfectly 
iDcorporates  the  specific  design  of  the  articre  ^ith  the  general 
character  of  the  work  ?  ... 

in  treating  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead,  the  author  has 
happily  availed  himself  of  the  striking  analogies  which  the* 
system  of  nature  presents^  as  if  designed  on  purpose,  as  Tei:^ 
tullian  more  than  insinuates,  to  excite  the  expectation  of^sup^ 
an  event.  Among  othier  highljj  deserving  att^ntic^,  *wq  sbaU 
present  our  readers  with  the  ipllowing,  m,  the  wpr^?  p/iXx. 
Gregory- 

<  Nearly  allied  to  these  are  the  examples  of  peculiar  transformationt' 
usdergODe  by  various  insects,  and  the  dtateof're^t,  and  in'densibtUty/^^McM^ 
precede  those  transformatioos :  such  as  the  chrysalis,  6r!aukielia-stat^'  of 
butterflies,  moths^  and  silk-worms.  The  myrmeleoo  formicalep,  of  whose 
larva,  and  its  extraordinary  history,  Reaumur  and  Roesel  Have  given  accu* 
rate  descnpttons,  continues  in  its  insensible,  or  chrysalis  state,  about  four 
weeks.  The  libellula,  or  dragon-fly^  continues  still  longer  in  it^  state  of 
inaction.  Naturalists  tell  us,  that  the  worm  repairs  to  the  margin  of  its 
pond  in  quest  of  a  convenient  place  of  abode  during  its  insensible  state. 
it  attaches  itself  to  a  plant,  or  piece  of  dry  wood,  and  the  skin,  Whidh  gra- ' 
dually  becomes  parched  and  brittle,  at  last  splits  opposite  to  the  upper  part 
oi  the  thorax ;  thrpugh  this  aperture  tbe  insect,  now  become  winged^ 
^4^ckly  pushes  its  way ;  and  beini;  thus  extricated*  from  confinement,  be-^ 
s^ins  t9  expand  its  wings,  to  flutter,  and,  finally,  to  launch  into  the  air  with 
dat  gracefulness  and  ease  which  are  peculiar  to  this  majestic  tribe.  How 
-who  diat  saw,  for  the  first  dme  the  little  pendant  coifin  in  which  the  jnsect 
lay  entombed,  arid  was  ignorant  of  the  transformation  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  would  ever  predict  that,  in  a  few  weeks,  perhaps  in  a  few  days 
or  hours,  it  would  become  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  active  of  winged 
insects  ^  And  who  that  contemplates  with  the  ihind  df  a  philosopher  this 
corioosiransformation,  and  knows  that  two  year6  before  the  iosect  inounts 
ipM  air,  even  while  it  is  living  in  water,  it  has  the  rudiments  of  wingi,  cad 
<I^iiy  U)a(  the  body  of  a;dtad.inaa  may,  at  some  future  period,  be- again  in^ 


*  See  the  article  on  Methodism  in  the  Edinburgh  Review* 
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iretted  with  vigour  and  activity,  and  soar  to  regions  for  which  tome  latent 
oiganization  may  have  peculiarly  fitted  it.'  p.  225. 

He  observes,  a  little  further  on,  in  tracing  another  striking 
analogy,  drawn  from  vegetation, 

<  The  apparent  corruption  which  a  grain  of  wheat,  when  deposited 
in  the  earth,,  undergoes,  may  be  consideired  as  a.  casting  of  the  exuvix, 
whose  removal  and  decay  are  necessary  to  the  dawnings  of  latent. life; 
and  thus,  in  like  manner,  may  the  future  body  be  ripening,  through  the 
mysterious  process  of  dissolution,  till  the  day  ot  the  general  resur- 
rection, when  it  shall  come  forth  a  glorious  body,  fmed  for  new 
union  with  the  soul,  from  which  it  had  been  iseparated,  and  so 
formed  as  thence-forward  to  endure  for  ever. 

*  The  principal  difference  in  the  two  cases  relates  to  frequency  of 
occurrence ;  the  process  of  veeetation  from  a  corrupted  grain  is  ob- 
served annually ;  while  the  deliverance  of  a  body  from  corruption  in 
the  grave,  will  occur  but  once.  Yet  this  ought  rather  to  stimulate 
our  hopes  than  to  generate  scepticism ,  the  contrast  between  the  ste- 
rility and  death-like  appearance  of  the  vegetable  world,  in  the  win- 
ter, and  the  gladsome  veidure,  vigour,  and  variety  of  spring,  when 
God  *^  renews  the  face  of  the  earth,''  is  admirably  fitted  to  teach 
us  what  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  Universe  can  effect,  to 
convince  us  that  he  can  *  loosen  the  bands  of  death,'  as  easily  as 
be  can  educe  vegetation  from  corruption,  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  promises  of  the  Oospel>  to  produce  a  lively  and  rapturous  antici- 
pation of  that  delighful  period,  when  one  unbounded  efuing  shali  eu" 
circle  all,'    p.  126. 

In  descanting  on  the  change  thiat  will  be  effected  by  the  Re- 
sarrection,  when  we  shall  be  invested  with  a  glorified  body,  the 
language  of  the  author  rise»  to  a  high  pitch  of  elevation,  and 
exhibits  a  scene  which  surpasses  tne  brightest  visions  of  poe* 
try,  while  the  exactness  of  the  deiineatiop,  in  its  most  essential 
lineaments,  is  attested  by  the  *'  true  sayings  of  God."  We  re- 
gret that  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  es^tract  some  passages 
from  this  portion  of  the  work,  which  we  are  persuaded  no  in- 
telligent Christian  can  peruse  without  admiration  and  delight 
The  "science  with  which  the  mind  of  the  author  is  so  richly 
imbued,  enables  him  to  mingle  a  refined  spirit  of  philosophy 
with  the  colours  of  imagination,  which,  without  diminishing 
their  brightness,  compels  the  assent  of  the  understanding,  while 
it  captivates  the  heart. 

In  the  letter  on  the  Eternal  existence  after  Death,  the  author 
strenuously  opposes  the  sleep  of  the  soul,  and  urges  farmida- 
ble  and,  we  apprehend,  irrefragable  arguments  for  interpreting 
the  passages  of  scripture  which  speak  of  the  everlasting  mi- 
sery of  the  impenitent,  in  their  obvious  .and  literal  sense ;  nor 
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have  we  met  with  a  discussion  of  this  awful  subject  so  calcu- 
lated to  carry  conviction  to  a  philosophical  mind,  providing 
it  be  disposed  to  bow  to  the  authority  of  revelation.  His  con- 
futation of  the  reasoning  of  his  opponents^  founded  on  the 
supposed  ambiguity  of  the  terms  employed  to  denote  an  eter- 
nal duration,  is  particularly  masterly. 

On  the  third  branch  of  his  subject,  which  relates  to  the  Du- 
ties of  Christianity,  he  is  comparatively  brief,— not,  it  is  evi- 
dent, from  his  undervaluing  their  importance,  but  partly,  we 
conceive,  on  account  of  the  length  of  his  former  discussions, 
and  partly  because,  in  this  part,  there  is  little  room  for  contro- 
versy. He  has  contented  himself  with  arranging  the  duties  of 
Christianity  Under  three  heads, — those  which  relate  to  God,  to 
our  fellow  creatures  and  to  ourselves;  and  with  il.usiMting 
Hnd  enforcing  them  by  a  direct  appeal  to  the  language  of 
Scripture. 

Having  endeavoured  to  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  the 
general  plan  and  design  of  this  work,  we  shall  close  this  article 
with  a  few  general  observations  upon  it. 
'    Dr.  Gregory  throiighout  denominates  the  abettors  of  the 
simple  humanity   of  Christ  Socinians,  instead  uf  employing 
their  favourite  appellation  of  Unitarians.     We  rejoice  that  he 
has  done  so,  and  hope  his  example  will  be  generally  followed. 
To  accede  to  the  appellation  of  Unitarians  is  to  yield  up  the 
Vjery  point  in  debate :  for  ask  them  what  they  mean  by  Unita- 
tarian,  and  they  will  feel  no  scruple  in  replying,  that  it  de- 
notes a  believer  in  one  God,  in  opposition  to  a  Trithei&t.  That 
this  is  not  asserted  at  random,  is  evident,as  Well  from  many^other 
facts,  as  from  the  following  very  remarkable  one,  that,  when  a 
noted  academic  was,  some  years  since,  expelled  from  the  uni- 
versity of  Can^bridge,  amidst  various  points  whicb  be  insisted 
on  in  his  defence,  one  was  this, — that  it  W^s  quite  absurd  to 
censure  him  for  avowing  Unitarian  principles,  since  be  never 
heard  but  of  one  person  who  publicly  declared  himself  not  an 
Unitarian.     Now  what  did  he  mean  oy  this  singular  assertion  ? 
Did  he  mean  to  say,  that  he  never  heard  of  more  than  one  per*- 
son  who  publicly  affirmed  his  belief  in  2i  plurality  oi  persons  in 
the   Godhead?     This  is  impossible.     What  could  lie  mean, 
then,  but  that  he  never  knew  but  of  one  person  who  affirmed 
himself  not  to  be  a  believer  in  one  God? — which  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  to  identify  the  term  Unitarian  with  a  believer  in 
one    God,    and    the    term    Trinitarian    with  a  believer    in 
three.     Let  the  intelligent  public  judge,  whether  it  is  not  high 
time,  to  withhold  from  ( hese  men  an  appellation  which  assumes 
the  question  at  issue,  and  which  cannot  be  bestowed  without 
being  converted  into  an  occasion  of  insult  and  triumph  over  their 
opponents.     There  was  a  time  when  the  learning  and  modera-^ 
tion  of  Lardner,  and  the  fame  and  science  of  Priestley,  com- 
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bined  to  throw  a  transitory  splendour  over  their  systenri,  and 
to  proCiire'From  the  Christian  world  a  forbearance  and  com- 
pEaisance  to  which  they  were  iU  intitled.  '  That  tiine  is  passed. 
Such  rational  Christians  as' they  are,'  should  have  discernment 
to  perceive,'  that  it  is  not  with  th'eih  as  in'  months  past,  when 
the  candle  of  their  leader  shone  airound  them ':  it  becomes  them 
to  bow  their  spirit  to  the  hutiibled  state  of  their  fortunes. 
They  should  learn  at  last  to  inow  themselves.  The  world  is 
perfectly  aware,  whether  they  perceive  itot-nbt,  that  Socinia- 
tAkm  h  now  a  headless  trunk,  bleeding  at  evei'y  Vein,  and  ex*, 
hibiting  no  other  symptoms  of  life,  but  its  frightful  convulsions, 
^an  a  'greater  humiliation  befal  a  party,'  than  instead  of  a  . 
Friestley,  to  have  a  *******  for  it's  leader?  The  poets  were- 
dhce  satirically  painted  in  the  shape  of  dogs,  lapping  a  pure 
and  copioLiisi  stream  issuing  from  th^' mouth  of  Homer.  .  In  the 
instance'  btefore  us,  in  default  of  the  pui'e  stream,  this  misera- 
ble reformer  is  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  swallowing  and  dis- 
gbr^ing  tli^  half  digested  notions  and  nauseous  crudlites  of  his 
master. '  ■  ....     ,  ...    .  ,  .  .      ^. 

But  why  should  they  be  offended  at  being  styled  Socinians, 
when  Ttlsiindehiable  that  they  agree  With  Sbcinus'iri  his  fun- 
dli^iiiental  pofsition,  the  simple  humanity  of  Christ;  which  is 
all  the 'agreement  that  subsists  betwixt  the  followers  of  Cal- 
vin orbPArm'inius,  and  those  eminent  persons  ?  The  Calvinists 
are  far  from  conctirring  5n  every  particular  with  Calvin,  the 
Arminiahs  with  Arminiiis, — ^yet  neither  of  them  have  violently 
disclaimed  these  appellations,  or  considered  them  as  terms  of 
reproach. '  Why  are  the  Socinians  only  offended  at  being  de- 
nominated after  iSocinus  ?  Is  it  because  they  differ  in  the  na-> 
ttire  of  Christ's  person  from  that  celeh'rated  Heresiarch  ?  This 
they  will  not  pretend.  But  they  differ  from  him  in  many  re- 
spects'! In  what  respects  ?  *  Is  it  in  those" respects  in  which  his 
^htiments  gave  most  offence  to  the  Christian  world?  Is  it 
tHat  they  have  recedfed  froih  hirii  in  that  direction  whicli  brings 
them  nearei^  to  the  generally 'received  doctrine  of  the  churcki 
Just  the  reverse.  In  the  estee'm  of  all  but  themselves  they 
have  descended  many  degrees  lower  in  the  scale  of  error,  have 
pl'unged  m^tiy fathoms  deepi^r  in  the  gulph  of  impiety;  yet 
With  an  ab^irraiic^/of  which  they  have  furnished  the  only  ex- 
dhiple,  t\iiy  affect  to  consider  themselves  injured  by  being 
styled  Sbbihiifns;  when"  they  ^knoW,  iii  their  own  consciences^^' 
tfiut  they  diffi^ir  fropti'  Socin'us  only  in  pushing  the  degradation, 
df  the ' Sa^ibiir  to  a  mtich'grfeater*  length — and  that^  in  the 
viev^s  of  the  Christian  ^orl(l'  their  religious  delinquencies 
difflir  fromlii^  only  as  treason  differs  from' sedition',  or  sacrilege 
ftbin  theft*.  Tb^'appellatidtf  of  Sdcinian,  as  applied  to  themi 
is'd'term  of  fbrbekhmcel'  dsllculated.  if  they  wauld  suffer  |t. 
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•i    .        .  .  •  '     '     .  .     ■  '     •      * 

4iot  to  expose,  but , to  bide  a.  part  of  their  shame.    Let  them 

assume    any     denomination     they    please,    providing  .it   be 

$uict^  as.>vill  fairly  represent  their  s/entiiitients.     Let  ihem  be 

styled  Antirscripturalists,  HuoianUarians,  Semi-deistS|  Priest- 

leians,  or  Sociniaus.  But,  jet^  them  not  be  designated  hy  a  teruii 

which  is  merely  coveted  by  them  for  the  purposes  of  chicane 

and  impostun^. 

QuK  readers  will  perceive  that  the  system  which  Dr.  Gregory 

strenuously  abets  is  orthodoxy  :  bat  it  is  moderate  and  catholic; 

itis^he  orthodoxy  of  the  three  first  centuries  ;  it  is  that  system 

•wfaioby  comtiiufiiieated  by  Christ  and  his  apostleis,  pet-vaded  the 

church  long  before  the  confusion  of  modem  se^ts  arose,  or 

even    the  distinction  betwixt  Protestants  and  Cittholics   was 

•  heard  of;  it  is  the  orthodoxy  which  has  nourished  the  root  of 
piety  in  every,.iage,  warmed  the  breasts  of  saints  and  martyrs, 
and  wiH  continue  to  subsist  in  the  church  till  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  are  no  more,  , 

We  congratulate  the  public  on  the  accession  of  Dr.  G.  to 
suchacausie;  and  sincerely  rejoice  that,  amidst  his  multiia- 
rioiis  scientific  pursuits,  he  has  found  time  and  inclination  to 
meditate  so  deeply,  and  to  exhibit  so  successfully,  the  "  truth 

•  as  it  is  in  Jesus."  .  We  hope  his  example  will  stimulate  other 
men  of  science  and  genius  to  pursue  so  noble  a  career.  We 
will  venture  to  assure  them,  that,  upon  a  dying  bed,  it  will 
occasion  no  regret  to  reflect  upon  their  having  enrolled  their 
names  with  such  illustrious  laymen  as  Boyle,  Newton,  and 
Locke,  in  the  defence  of  Christianity. 

In  a  beautiful  passage  of  Euripides,  Medea  is  introduced 
Expressing  her  surprise,  that,  amidst  such  a  multitude  of  in- 
ventions and  inquiries,  the  art  of  persuasion,  the  mistress  of 
human  volition,  should  alone  have  been  neglected.  This  neg- 
lect cannot  be  imputed  to  Dr.  Gregory.  He  has  united  with 
extraordinary  attainments  in  the  severer  sciences,  the  art  of 
jrecomniending  his  sentiments  with  the  most  impressive  efiect ; 
and  though  he  is  above  a  solicitude  respecting  the  minuter 
-graces  of  finished  composition,  he  exhibits,  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, the  most  important  ingredients  of  good  writing.  He  is 
correct  and  luminous,  and  often  rises  to  the  tone  of  the  most 
impassioned  feeling.  His  language  is  eminently  easy,  flowing, 
and  idiomatic.  The  abstractions  of  science  have  not  in  him 
exerted  the  influencjB  often  imputed  to  them,  of  chilling  the 
heart,  and  impairing  the  vigour  of  the  imagination.  While  he 
reasons  with  the  comprehension  and  depth  which  distinguish 
the  philosopher,  he  feels  with  ardour  and  paints  with  force, 
is  often,  inspired,  and  transported  with  bis  theme.  In  the 
1st  of  pursuits  which  are  not  always  found  to  have  a  propi- 
tious effect  on  the  religious  character  of  their  votaries^  he  hasi 
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found  the  means  of  preserving  his  devotion  in  its  warmth,  his 
iaith  in  its  purity,  and  his  sensibility  in  its  infantine  freshness 
and  vigour. 

We  must  conclude  with  earnesly  recommending  this  work  to 
the  attentive  perusal  of  young  .persons  whose  minds  have  been 
cultivated  by  science  and  letters;  and  must  be  permitted  to  add, 
that  we  are  acquainted  with  no  book  in  the  circle  of  English 
literature,  which  is  equally  calculated  to  give  persons  of  that 
description,  just  views  of  the  evidence,  the  nature,  and  the 
importance  of  revealed  religion. 

An.VhFhwiofMiKtaruIUform.  By  Edward  Sterling,  Es^  For- 
merly  Captain  in  the  loth  Regiment  of  Foot,  8vo.  pp.  170.  Fri^ 
$8. 6d.    Egerton.     1811. 

AiU  yil.    A  Commentary  on  the  MiBtaru   EstaUuhmenit  and  Drfenee 

of  the-Bniith  Emfiiref  vol.  I.    By  the  Hon.  Henry  Augustus  Dillon, 

Colonel  of  his  Majesty's  lOlst  or  Duke  of  York's  Irish  Regiment  of 

Foot,  and  a  Memher  of  Parliament  for  the  County  of  Mayo.     Svo.  pp. 

350.    Price  10s.  6d.    Keri}y.     1811. 

VrOTHING,  perhaps,  has  contributed  more  to  the  state  of 
fearful  excellence  to  which  the  French  army  has  attained, 
in  every  branch  of  its  organization,  than  the  minute  attention 
which  has  been  uniformly  paid  toevery  suggestion  of  reform* 
It  is  well  known  that  on  the  eve  of  battle,  and  while  import- 
ant enterprizes  have  been  in  agitation,  the  superior  officers 
have  mingled  with  the  pri^^ates  and  subalterns,  and  encou- 
raged them  to  comment  upon  the  plans  in  course  of  execu- 
tion ;  and  it  has,  we  believe,  more  than  once  happened,  that 
the  operations  of  a  campaign  have  been  influenced  by  hints 
casually  thrown  out  by  a  common  sentinel.  In  the  bureaux 
of  military  acfministration,  the  same  wise  system  has  been 
pursued.  Every  pamphlet  has  received  its  due  share  of  atten- 
tion, commendation,  and.  reward ;  and  the  mere  communica- 
tions of  the  post,  whether  anonymous  or  authenticated,  have 
been  treasured  up  as  valuable  documents.  Though  we  are 
far  from  wishing  to  dwell  on  the  errors,  personal  or  official, 
of  the  present  commander  in  chief  of  the  British  forces,  and 
arestillless  disposed  to  echo  the  applauses  which  have  been 
lavished  by  courtly  scribes  on  his  wisdom,  his  purity,  his  fore- 
cast, and  his  military  genius;  it' is  impossible  to  forbear 
the  observation,  that  while  the  continental  armies  have  more 
or  less  imitated  the  improvements  of  the  French,  our  troops 
have  remained  nearly  stationary.  A  multitude  of  little  altera" 
turns  have  indeed  been  made.  Cocked  hats  and  conical  caps 
have  been  compelled  to  abdicate ;  the  comfort  of  the  loins 
has  been  duly  consulted  by  lengthening  the  jacket ;  and'  pro- 
per importance  has  been  attached  to  the  cut  of  the  collar  and 
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the  amplitude  of  the  surtout.  But  while  these  necessary  mi-' 
nutenesses  have  been  maernified  into  great  measures,  fVance 
has  been  covering  the  heads  of  her  soldiers  with  sabre-proof 
helmets,  and  defending  the  bodies  of  her  horsemen  by  im- 
penetrable cuirasses.  She  has  adopted  the  lance  of  the  Cos- 
sack, and  by  combining  with  his  active  and  desultory  use  of 
that  deadly  weapon,  the  weight  and  discipline  of  regular  squa- 
drons,^ has  actually  added  to  the  closeness  and  protniston 
of  a  hedge  of  bayonets,  the  momentum  of  a  cavalry  charge. 
In  addition  to  all  these  important  innovations,  she  has,  by  the 
perfection  of  her  etat  major,  and  the  masterly  arrangement  of 
the  entire  mechanism  of  her  army,  acquired  the  power  of 
making  excellent,  available  soldiers,  while  ours  are  paltering 
at  the  elements  of  the  drill. 

From  this  state  of  military  pupilage  we  now  have,  however, 
some  faint  hopes  of  emancipation.  A  spirit  of  emulation  and 
ambition  seems  to  be  awakened ;  and  among  a  considerable 
number  of  publications,  a  few  have  appeared  which  contain 
enlightened  views  of  the  state  and  composition  of  our  army, 
and  importat\t  plans  for  their  improvement.  The  essays  of 
Stewart,  Wilson,  and  Pasley,  several  anonymous  produc- 
tions, and  oh  the  whole^  the  treatises  now  under  review,  are 
well  calculated  to  rouse  the  public  mind,  and  to  enforce  upon 
our  rulers  the  necessity  of  conceding  something,  if  not  to 
reason  and  policy,  at  least  to  the  exigency  and  urgency  of  our 
situation. 

Captain  Sterling's  pamphlet  is  eloquently  written,  and  we 
regret  the  necessity  which  is  imposed  upon  us  of  stating  in 
few  words  the  substance  of  his  ideas,  abstracted  from  nieir 
important  though  subordinate  details :  the  subject,  however, 
is  of  universal  interest,  and  the  essay  itself  may  be  easily 
procured.  His  object  is  to  discuss  the  means  of  rendering 
the  regular  army  more  formidable,  without  suffering  it  to 
become  sensibly  more  burdensome ;  and  the  domestic  force 
less  burdensbme,  while  we  make  it  considerably  more  effec- 
tive. With  a  view  to  this,  Capt.  S.'s  first  proposal  is,  *  no 
matter  at  what  price  of  constitutional  feeling,  or  by  what  sur- 
render of  individual  liberty,*  to  ballot  Jor  the  line  I  Our  pre- 
sent shifts  to  supply  the  deficiences  of  recruiting,  he  justly 
terms,  *  living  on  our  capital:'  but  we  apprehend  that  his 
plan  would  lead  us  somewhat  farther  even  than  this.  He  next 
recommends  an  efficient  and  almost  indefinite  enlargement  of 
the  college  at  Great  Marlow,— the  abolition  of  purchase, — 
the  institution  of  an  order  exclusively  military  for  subordinate 
officers, — and  a  provision  for  superannuated  veterans.  After 
an  exposure  of  the  defects  of  the  volunteer  and  militia  sys- 
terns,  he  proposes,  what  appears  to  us,  a  very  feasible  plan 
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for  discipHniiig  completely  and  in  rotation  the  whole  male  po- 
pulation  of  the  empire,  at  no  greater  e:spence  than  is  now 
incurred  by  the  suppfort  of  a  permanent  militia  of  50>000  meii« 
An  intereating  letter  Arom  Joseph  Lancaster^  and  some  obser- 
vations on^fprelgn  conquest,  are  subjoined. 
!  Colonel  Dillon's  book  is  considerably  more  desultory  in  its 
contents^,  and  refers  to  a  greater  yariety  of  points.  It  is  wrjt- 
ten^  howi^ver,  with  spirit  and  good  sense,  and  suggests  vari- 
oiis  Judicious  modifications  and  improvements  which  might, 
we  think,  be  adopted  with  eiSect.  Col.  D.  recommends  that 
our  foreign  possessions  should  be  left,  to  the  defence  of  local 
and  colonial  corps,  that  the  militia  be  abolished,  and  the 
regular  army  augmented  to  a  most  formidable  amount^  so  as 
.to  enable  us  to  eneage  on  a  lairge  scale  in  continental  warfare- 
We  observe  that  all  men  of  inihtary  habits  are  fond  of  recom- 
mendingthis  mode  of  carrying  on  the  war.  .  In  our  opinion  it  is 
absolutely  idle  to  speculate  upon  it  for  a  single  moment;  it  be- 
ingutterly  impracticable|for  this  country  to  proyidejthe  expence^ 
and  supply  the. loss  of  men  abroad,  and  to  preserve  her  con* 
fititutiooal  liberties  at  home.'  Mr.  |)illon  i$  decidedly  adverse 
to.  the, system  of  purchase*  He  proposes  various  improve- 
juents  in  the  equipment  of  the  infantry  and  cavalry,  and 
strongly  urges  the  immediate  9nd  extensive  organization  of 
a  local  insurrectionary  force,  with  various  judicious  bints  on 
the  best  methods  of  employing  it  in  case  of  invasion.  His 
chiapter  on  the  defence  of  Ireland  contains  much  important 
matter,  and.  affords  much  scope  for  gloomy  meditation.  He 
proposes,  as  the  best  means  oj  defending  and  civilizing  that 
important  outwork  of  Great  Britain,  *  the  mainttenance  of  a 
series  of  fortified  towns/  The  member  forMaypis^  $swelL 
as  Major  Sterling,  an  advocate  for  continental  campaigns,  and 
esp^ially  for  the  active  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Spain,  but 
he.  totally  differs  from  him  on  the  subject  of  compulsory 
enlistment.  '  Forced  levies,'  he  observes^ .  ^  are  the  last 
recourse  of  such  a  government  as  cannot  attach  the  affections 
or  depend  upon  the  loyalty  of  its  subjects.'  There  is  afi  ap* 
pendix  to  this  volume  containing  a  number  of  important 
observations  on  various  subjects.  The  second  volume  of  Mr. 
Dillon's  work  is  stated  to  oe  in  preparation,  and  is  intended 
to  coihprise  '  an  epitome  and  analysis  of  the  Prussian  ma* 
ncBuvres.' 

We  have  already  intimated  our  opinion  that  both  these  mili- 
tary gentlemen  are  occasionally  unsound  in  their  principles, 
and  disposed  to  cjirry  their  views  to  an  unwarranted  extj&nt. 
But  we  have  no  hesitation,  at  the  same  time,  in  admittioe  that 
their  respective  publications  discover  much  acuteness  of  think* 
ing,  and  are  upon  the  whol^  highly  creditable  to  their  talents 
and  acquirements. 


(     198     ) 

Art.  Vlll.    Tie  EkmetOs  ^lAnegr  Persfiecthc^  designed  for  the  Uae  of 
•  Students  in  the  Unmraity.    By  D.  Cre8wel)»  A.M.  Feliow  of  Trinity 
CoU^e,  Cambridge.  &?o.  pp.  xii.  66.  Nine  folding  Plates.    Price  6f« 
Cambridge^  Deighton ;  London*  Longman  and  Co.    181h  . 

lITEhave  often  been  surprised  that  an  University  at  which  the 
,matheinaticai  sciences  are  so  ardently  and  successfully 
cultivated  as  at  Cambridg^i  should  have  been  so  long  without 
producing  an  elementary  treatise  on  Perspective.  Considered 
as  an  application'  of  the  principled  of  plane  and  solid  geometry, 
the  theory  of  Liixear  Perspective  is  extremely  elegant  and  inter- 
esting :  while  it  is  so  simple,  that  any  student  of  moderate  fit- 
ness to  pursue  geometrical  investigations,  may  successfully  stu- 
dy it  during  his  second  year*s  residence  at  college.  We  there- 
fore gladly  notice  the  appearance  of  the  present  little  tract ; 
and  hope  it  will  soon  be  adopted,  not  only  in  every  college  at 
Cambridge,  but  in  the  other  national  institutions  where  mathe* 
matical  studies  form  an  integral  and  important  part  of  the  sub* 
jects  taught. 

Mr.  CreswelPs  is  not  intended  as  a  complete  treatise  on  Per- 
spective in  all  its  branches;  that,  indeed,  being  incompatible 
with  the  object  he  had  in  view.  But  it  comprehends  all  that 
can  fairly  be  looked  for  in  a  course  of  general  education.  After 
the  definitions,  which  are  delivered  very  perspicuously,  the 
author  investigates  the  principles  of  the  delineation  of  objects 
upon  a  plane  surface, — explains  the  meaning  of  the  word  given 
wnen  it  is  applied  to  a  point  in  fixed  space,  and  to  the  Perspec* 
ti?e  plane, — and  proceeds  to  the  application  of  the  elements  of 
Linear  Perspective,  and  the  preparation  of  the  plane  on  which 
a  picture  is  to  be  drawn,  with  some  well-selected  examples. 
This  occupies  rather  more  than  half  the  work. .  The  author  then 
proceeds  to  the  examination  of  pictures  supposed  to  be  drawn 
according  to  the  principles  of  Lineaf  Perspective ;  and  makes 
deductibns,  from  the  propositions  of  the  preceding  section,  ap- 
plicable to  the  exammation  of  pictures  drawn  upon  a  venical 
plane.  He  next  investigates  the  appearance  of  pictures  seen 
from  a  point  which  is  not  their  proper  point  of  view;  explains 
some  or  the  common  appearances  of  pictures;  and  concludes 
with  developing  the  principles  of  the  delineation  of  shadows, 
with  examples. 

He  does  not. give  any  propositions  relative  to  what  is  usually 
denominated  Military  Perspective,  or  the  orthographic  pro- 
jection. Nor  does  he,  indeed,  furnish  nearly  so  many  rules  and 
examples  as  Emerson,  and  soine  other  writers:  but  for  this  he 
amply  compensates,  in  our  estimation,  by  his  perspicuous  and 
correct  exhibition  of  principles.  The  work  throughout  dis- 
pfays  considerable  kuowledge,  and  a  very  good  geometrical 
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ta$te.    It  i»|,  iti  ^bDrt,  such  a. book  as  inany.i^d^ed'tkiigliit'.faaifA 
written>  but  as  vmf  few.  w<bo  poaflftssedtbeoooitiiefeeBfrknottr^ 
Icidge  would;  bavQ  been  at  the  pains  of  writing*  .  Tbo  proposK'- 
lions  are  well  enuineiatedy  the  diagFafns'iogemotfsl3i^coHtFived, 
and  the  engravings  mos^  beautifully  executed  by  that  adaiirabie^ 
artist,  in  this  department  of  engraving,  Mr.  Lowry.  '  •' 

'This,  we  believe,  is  Mr.  CreswelPs    **  first  appearance*'  be-^ 
fore  the  public  as  a  mathematical  author;  but  we  are  far  too  . 
M^ell  pleased  with  him  to  wish  it  may  be  the  last.    As,  however^., 
h'e  is  a  young  author,  and   probably  not  a  very  old  man,  we  \ 
trust  he  will  excuse  us  if  we  recommend  him  not  farther  to  ixn- , 
itate  the  example  of  his  brother  mathematicians  at  Cambridge^, 
(with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Woodhouse,)  in  giving  such  indeco- , 
rous  titles  to  their  books.    Of  late  years  we  have  had  from  that 
quarter  several   treatises  of  Als^ebra,   Fluxions^  Astronomy,  . 
Mechanics,  &c.     *'  For  the  use  of  Students  in  the  University."  . 
Now,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  invidious  characteristic  ?    Is 
it  intended  to  insinuate  that  Cambridge  is  the  only  University 
in  Great  Britain,,  or  the  only  Uaiviersity  at  which  the  abstract  ' 
sciences  are  taught  ?     But  if  not,  why  is  this  odious  custom, 
persisted  in  ?     And  why  moreover  has  it  beea  so  recently  in-  . 
troduced?     Highly  as  we  think  of  the  present  state  of  know- 
ledge at  Cambridge,  and  warmly  as  we  nave  defended  it  but  a:, 
few  months  back*,  we  are  far  from  supposing' the  principal 
lileraryor  scientific  information  in  the  country  is  confinexl 
within  the  limits  of  that  learned  University:  and,  therefore,  we 
cannot  without  shrinking  from  our  duty  to  the   commonwealth 
of  letters,  suffer  any  more  insinuations  like  those  to  which  we 
now  point,  to  pa^s  \viihout  animadversion.    We  would  recom^ 
mend  the  Cambridge  mathematical  authors,  to  look  at  the  ti- 
tles of  Dr,  David  Gregory's  Astronomy,  of  Keill's  Astronomy,^ 
of  Dr.  Abraham  Robertson's  Conic  Sections,  published  at  the. 
University  of  Oxford,  and  to  so  comparatively  recent  a  work  as  • 
the  Analysis  of  the  Course  of  Lectures  "  Read  in  the  Univer** 
sity  of  Cambridge,'*  by  the  late  Mr.  Atwood^  to  leai'n  that  there  . 
was^>  time  when  mathematicians,,  and  those  men  of  eminence, 
bad  minds  too  capacious  to  deal  in  such  indirect,   though  very 
obvious,  methods  of  depreciating  the  character  ^f  those  who 
were  '*  out  of  their  pwn  pale."     For  our  parts,  we  have  done 
all  in  our  power  to  prevent  the  writings  of  the  most  eminent 
Camhri  Jge  mathema^tician^.  being  confined  to  *^  ^tbe  use  of  stu^ 
dents  in  the  University  ;".  and  we  hope  that  in  future  they  will 
so  modify  their  titles,  asnot  to  indjicate  either  ^he.  wish  or  the 
apprehension  that  they  may  not  extend  farther. 

*  Account  ofthb  Cambridge  Problems,    £•  R.,voL  vii.  pp.  281,  &:c«. 
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Art.  IX.   '  Lectures  6n  tie  Pastoral  Character^  by  the  fate  Geprge  Camp- 
h6%t>,^Ty:  F/R,*S.  'Edirib.  Principal  of  MarischarCol lege,' Aberdeen. 

•  '^Edited  \ij  3kvat%  PfAser,   D.  D.   kfinister  of  Drurtioa'k^  Aberdeen- 
shire: 8to.  pp.  258.     Black,  Parry  and  Kingsbury:     1811. 

HE  advertisement  prefix^  by  the  editor  to  these  lef^iures^ 
jComains  a  ,par]dicular  or  two,  with  which  oar  readers  will 
not  dislike  to  be  ix>a4e  acquainted,  before  they  enter  upon  any 
diescxiption  or.ab^ract  of  their  coot  exits. 

4a  xfae  posthumous  leccui^s  of  Dr.  Ciampbelly  both  on  ec« 
clesiasttcal  bi&toryyand  on  systematie  theology,  apd  palpit  elo* 
quepc^e,  ..were  given  to  tbe  public^  withoiUthe  e^itor'sname^ 
some  perfions  't^urnefi  this  circnnnstaace  in^oa  congroiation  0i 
the  surmises  kiBifi^ttatedr^pectipg;  their  authentieity*  To  do 
M^  these  auro^i^es  entirely,  the  editor,  besides  ^giving  his 
iiiaEi)^,  adds,  that.$evarsd  hundred.  pQrfton»aiillraliVe  recpgnize, 
uitbe.published.  volumes,  the  ^ntiments  and  exy^ey&ioiis  they 
hear^;deUvare4  iP  ^^^  Divi?MtyiHal]»  and  that  the  is^nuscripts, 
heii^g.  in  bb  hai|^  could  easily  be  produced  if  it  were  neoes« 
«urj«  AUI>r.  CampbeirsjtheolQgical  productions  are.now  be» 
jTarethe^public^  the  only. liberty  {Dr^  Fruser  has  taken  with 
;thefl%  .being  to  omit  repetitions  and  correct  ioatfioaterial  or  ver- 
Jbal  iiia<^G^Taciea,  without  however  supprci^ing  any  pf  the 
^afnatimeBts.  :A|l  thiS'Seems  very  satisfactory. 
.  ;Tb#9e  lectures^  nine  in  niimber»  treat  of  the  vioes  that  tend 
•to'pbstruc'tthe  sw^ce&s  of  the  pastor,  the  virtues  more  particu<-> 
larljrxequired  by  bis  office,  and  the  evils  to  whiah  it  exposes 
^pi.  (  .Weaball,  in  a  few  words^  give  an  abstract  pf  what  our 
jauthpi^:'')^  fii^id  under  each  of  these  heads,  subjpirfing  a  pa^i- 
/(%e.  or  two  as  a^peoimen  of  the  spirit  and  manner  of  the 

.  Althoj^gb  the.du^ea  .of  all  Chri$ti^pq,  ^consistiag.  in  the  love 
ssfi^od  and;  mant  .be /substantially  tjia  same,  'Christiantpastors 
j^eerat; obliged,  abov^  others,  to  a, propriety  and  delicacy  of 
,l^el)9^vi(i)jr ;  sii\ee  a  g^d  exa9^ple;Cpny.eys  the  ju&test  notion 
jof  tbi^;(ji|tij9s-pf.li&,  is  mose';persuasive,than  discourses,  and 
gives  energy  to  public  teaching.  l^,ow  the  vices  wbjph  infect 
•ahe  character  of  [that  order  of  men  with  the  foulest  staini.  and 
;for  whioh,  indeed,  there  is  no  excuse,  are  iAtenxperanoe»  im* 
.pi^ty,  .and  ^yity.  The  first  is  an  unequivocal  sigp  <if  inward 
d^ravity,.  al^e  c^nderstood  byritU  a^  inoapable  of  any.  plaus- 
jbjia colouring;  the  seeond  ip  the  crime  of  treason  again<$t  the 
Supreme  Po^jF^^amd  the  thirds  though  not^^oatrooiQusasthe 
foraaer,  betra^fan.iiabitual  thpughtlessness,  totally  ineompat- 
able  4«ith  a  due>  sense  df  veligipn.  Even  in  matters  of  indiner- 
i%&^f  ;tem^  noxi^as  tbfin/s^ipture  requii^es,  that  the. religious 
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teacher  should  observe  a  great  degree  of  decorum  in  his<!on-» 
duct,  not  wantonly  violating  the  notions  of  propriety  that  may 
happen  tp  prevail^  nor  yet  yielding  to  opinion^  if  contrary  to 
duty,  in  order  to  gain  popular  applause. 

It  is  not,  however,  enough  for  the  pastor  to  be  free  from  the 
stain  of  those  vices — or  indeed  of  every  vice:  hemust,withoth4r 
Christians,  be  possessed  of  all  the  virtues,  but  especially  cul- 
tivate those,  Which,  though  little  attended  to  by  the  generality 
of  pastors^  will  yet  have  unspeakable  infliience  on  his  success. 
Of  these  virtues,  the  first  i^  meekness,  as  opposed  both  to  ptide 
and  anger;    The  ebulliiions  of  passion,  so  far  From  being  mere 
infirmities,  are  faults,  if  not  altogether  inconsistent  with  cha- 
rity, yet  betrayirtc  a  great  deficiency  of  that  Christian  grace. 
1(  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ  in  his  cond etc t  toward-  h»  dis- 
ciples, the  people,  and  his  enemies,— or  the  hieans  that  the 
{Castor  should  employ, — or  the  end  of  his  office,  be  considered ; 
from  each  of  these  particulars  it  will  appear,  that  he. should 
b^  a  man  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit^  with  the  ehtirer mastery 
over  the  irascible  affections.     He  should   also,  in  the-  next 
place,  be  endowed  with  fortitude;   being,  in  agoodc&use^ 
alike  superior  to  fear  and  favour.    This  virtue  is  enforced 
both  by  dur  Lord  and  his  apostles.    The  danger,  indeed,  tp 
which  the  teacher  is  now  liable,  is  not  so  greiat  as  in  primitive 
times:  the  contest  in  which  he  is'  engaged  is  about  smaller 
matters,  and  he  has  not  so  much  to  dread  open  enemies^  pro-* 
fessled  friends.     On  these  grounds  there  is  great  probability 
of  his  becoming  secure,    and  thereby  being  the  more  easily 
led  astray  ;   while  the  present  state  of  things  being  so  cor- 
rupt,, it  is  impossible  to  maintain  integrity  and  preserve  a 
^  good  conscience,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  suifering.  But 
though  a  Christian  pastor  should  be  inflexibly  firm  in  what  re- 
'  gards  the  matter  of  duty,  he  should  be  kind  and  affectionate 
•4and  courteous  in  his  manners.   Lastly,  with  meekness  and  for- 
titude he  should   associate  temperance,  which,  without  ex- 
terminating the  appetites,  never  indulges  them  immoderately, 
or  at  the  expense  of  others,  or  so  as  to  occasion  evil,  or  t>e  pre^ 
vented  from  doing  good. 

Among  th^  evils  to  which  the  pastoral  office  presents 
temptations,  may  be  ranked  hypocrisy  ;  pastors  being/  it  is 
pretended,  under  a  necessity  of  appearing  serious  and  devottU 
even  when  they  are  jaded  with  the  exercises -of  religion,  and 
'  their  minds  engaged  in  the  occupations  of  life.  To  be  good 
and  pious,  as  it  is  a  proper  preservative  from  this  evil,  so  it  is 
what  every  Christian  teacher  will  aim  at,  who  has  a  due  sense 
of  his  duty  or  interest.  The  next  evil  to  which  the  pastoral 
function  presents  stroog  temptationi  is  ait  e^ces^ve  desire  •€ 
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popular  applause,  and  a  recarrence  to  mean  and  criminal  arts 
in  order  to  secure  it.  To  guard  against  this  evil,  pastors 
should  consider^  that  the  approbation  of  men  is  desirable  onlj 
so  fiar  as  it  is  connected  with  their  edification,  and  should  ab- 
stain from  whatever  might  prove  injurious  to  those  who  are  in- 
trusted to  their  care.  To  avoid  bigotry,  to  which  their  office 
lias  likewise  been  supposed  to  tempt,  they  should  pay  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  spirit  of  religion,  endeavouring  to  promote 
it  in  others  by  argument  and  persuasion.  And  to  prevent  the 
ascendency  of  indolent  habits,  they  should  addict  themselves  to- 
composition,  as  well  as  to  a  regular  distribution,  and  diligent 
enaploy bienr, .  of  their  tima 

Such  are  the  topics  which  Dr.  Campbell  has,  in  these  leo 
tures,  handled  with  the  same  acuteness  of  discrimination,  in* 
dependent  tone  of  judgment,  shrewd  and  often  solid  reflec- 
tion, and  unadorned  but  lucid  and  energetic  style,  that  appear^ 
ed  in  faiis  former  publications.  While  they  bear  these  marks 
of  the  autb<)r's  character,  they  are  likewise  pervaded  by  a 
strong  seasoning  of  very  serious  moral  and  religious  feeling. 
.It  will,  perhaps,  be  regretted  that  the  grand  motiyes  of  the  gosr 
pel  make  oot  a  more  conspicuous  figure  in  the  hortatory  parts.; 
•  «-*wbile  it  will  be  impossible  not  to  admire  the  mild  and  liberal, 
yet  firm  and  dignified  style,  in -which  many  branches  of  Chris- 
tian morals  are  treated. , 

It  is  with  pleasure  we  lay  before  our  readers  the  following 
extract ;  both  because  it  is  so  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  gospel, 
and  because  it  inculcates  practice  too  much  neglected  by  the 
pastors  and  people  of  all  sects. 

*  If  we  recur  to  the  dictates  of  our  holy  religion,  it  is  evident,  that  the 

Ghnstian  law  requires  of  ns  all,— -not  of  pastors  only,  but  even  of  all  the 

disciples  of  Jeaus,  and  that  upon  the  most  solid  groundsi— -that  <<  v^ 

bear  with,  and  forbear  one  another  in  love  ;!^  that  such  of  us  **  as  are 

.strong,"  and  have  more  enlarged  vi^ws  of  things^  *'  ought  to  bear  the  in- 

iirmities  of  the.  weak,  and  not  to  please  ourselves."     It  requires,  by  con- 

.  tequepoe,  that  we  abstain,  from  such  things  as  are  in  themselves  innocent, 

-wheb  we  know  that  they  are  accounted  by  others  unlawful :  and  when  we 

have  reason  to  conclude,  that;  by  our  acting  in  a  different  manper,  and 

'ilidulgtag  ourselves  in  such  things,  they  would  be  shocked  at  our  bold- 

^idn;.and  tliat  thus  our  example  and  admonitions,  however  edifying  ia 

Htber  respects,  would  be  rendered  unprofitable,  and  even  ofl&nsive  to 

fthen. 

iThis  injunction,  however,  has  not  entijrely  escaped  censure.  It  has 
been  deemed,  by  some,  unreasonably  rigid,  in  the  8elf*denial  it  imposes ; 
nay,  which  is  worse,  as  tending  to  nourish  prejudices,  and  foster  super- 
■titkm  amoDg  the  people.  But  that  the  precept,  in  the  proper  construction 
aiid,saitable  application,  gives  no  ground  for  this  imputatios,  will  appear, 
.1  ampecsQ^di  <oa  the  most  cursory  review.    A  moderate  share  ot  ex- 


tpaAeocc  may  ooovince  ins,  that  it  ii  ■oc  a  vicdebt  appodtiDn  torpoptiar 'dF 
nm^bich  it  the'W^y  to  remore  iJwm;  that  this,  on  the  contKary,'  proved 
^ftfiB  dhe  surest  >w9yf to  rivet  them  rn  their  minds.    **  In  order  ef&ctually 
^9«3ttiFpate  svperstitiaas  notioosythe  people  must  be  maoaged/'  said  a  late 
jpgepious  divine^  ^  as  infants  are  managed  in  regard  to  their  rattles  and 
.other  play-tbir^s.    .These,  if  ye  atterppt  to  wrest  out  of  their  hands,  they 
will  pry  and  grasp  them  more  tenaciously  than  before      But  if  you  do  nofc 
^mlnd  them,  they  come  naturally  to  forget  these  things,  and  will  soon  dro^ 
fhem  of  their  own  accord.'**    Now,  the  baire  abstaining  from  any  gratifica- 
^on  can  never  be  made  to  imply  that  one  deems  it  sinfnl,  and  so  <:annot  ht 
Construed' by  the  people  into  an  approbation  of  any  popular  mistidte.    -But 
letups  hear  the  aposvle  Paul^  opiaion  on- this  subject,  which^  I  am  <facipef iil» 
to  every  impartial  person,   will  appear  dtdsive.    *'  I  know/'  says  he^ 
•^bm.  xlv.i4<«)  **<  iaod  »am  persnaded  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  th^t.oothiag  is 
oieclsan  ,of  itself."    ^*  Meat,  ^gain  cGmioendeth  us  not  to  God ;  «eitb^,  if 
.we:eat»  ai'e  we  .tlie  better;,  oor  if  we  forbear,  tare  we  the  wocse."  .  &aeh 
ihingA^  then,  .are  quite*  indifferent  in  themselves,  when  we  abstract  from 
the  opinions  of  mankind ;  but  if  once  these  are  taken  into  the  account,  the 
^ase#  aiccording  to  the  Apostle,  is  altered;  what  before  was  harmless,  be- 
comes instantly  pernicious.    *'  Nevertheless,"  says  he,  "if  thy  brother  be 
'grieved  with  thy  meat/tow  walkestthou  not  charitably:  destroy  not  him^with 
thy^eat,'for  whom  Christ  died."    And  in  r^ard  to  himself,  he  odds, 
'^  If  meat  make  my  brother  ofiend,  I  will  not*  eat  ftssh  whilst  the  Hi^Mifl 
'Standeth,  lest  I  •  make  my  brother  to  otifend.''    Nothiog  can  ^be  noie^x* 
*yUoit^than  these  Mionis,  whenein,  at  the  ssnetime,  is  cooveyed  the  seMtaa 
of  the  precept.     Acting  otherwise,  he  tells  us»  opposeth  charity:  <<  Now 
'Walkest  tbou  not  charitably.^-     By  y^ur  ^xaoiple^  you-  either  embolden 
v<Qur  (brother  to  do  what  is  contrary  to  his  conscience,  and  therefore  sinfijl 
;40;hio)f  **  for  to  him  that  esteemeth  any  thing  to  be  .unclean,  to  him  it  is 
pncl^an  s"  and,  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith,  is  sin/'     Or,  if  he  be  not  em« 
boldened,  by  your  example,  to  transgress  the  dictates  of  his  own  con- 
~sciepce,tybu  make  him  look  upon  you  as,  in  some  degree  at  least;  4ating 
and  impious;  you  so  far  mar  the  union  whicfh  -ought  to  subsist  amodjg 
-Christtans ;  SBd  render  your  conversalaonunedifying  to  him,  thoogh  «vor 
80  exemjHary  fn  other  instances;   you  do  what  you  can  to  ^iesutiy  '^oor 
'brother.    To^bBtain,'  in  such  cases,  is  therefore  a  duty  tacumbnit  on 
ereryChristtaQ,  if  charity  itself  is  so.     Bat  that  there  is,  resulting  from  - 
«their  station,  a  peculiar  6biigation  on  theteaehen  df  TeiigtOfa,  mustnappear^ 
^otti  considering  the  nature  and  the  end  of  their  office,  as  meHwimtkt 
'|illfeai}8"by  wbith' theendmutt  be  attained.'     ppt  45 — 49. 

We  were  panicularly  gratified  with  the  whole  ieotore^oQ 
'the  meeknedf  r^uisite  in  the  pastoral  character,  -as  wQ^il  da 
'with  tliat  oil  temperance.  We  must,  however,  forbear  detach- 
J ifg^anv .extracts  fropn  them  in  order  to  make  way  for.  the  direc- 
.tiQn$4nat  ourautborgives  for  securing  popularity.  We  think 
l^^^arries  uiatters  r<atber  too£ar ;  -yet  the  whole  deserves^to  be 
ailit4ted.by'^re(i«berf;,  ibat  they  may  Jearn  iiotto  covet  pppJU* 
« iiir.4kT4Mir.ojit a«  thef  instrument  of  being,usefuL 
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1>T  tlifbse  idolfitera  of  popalar  apf^aooet  isi  xj^h^vtry  VhenX*m  hnmh^ 
timmehet^    The  multitude  is  crery  where  credol^KiB';  they  rarely  &ii  td  b<^ 
the  dupe^  of  the  most  shameless  pretenders;  they  seem  to  proceed  oo  af 
T€iy  simple,  and,  one  would  think,  a  very  honest  principle,  that  nobody 
fihould  know  a  person's  character  so  well  as  he -does  himself,  and  that  there»^* 
f^re  what  they  have  from  his  own  naouth,  on  this  topic,  they  have  from* 
the  best  authority  imaginable  :->-hence  the- success  of  quacks  and  mounteu 
Jbanks  of  every  clenominatioh.     Would  ye  then  be  blindly  followed  ancf 
ddtoired  by  the- crowd,  inricelond  pretensions  to- an  uncommon  pitch  of 
psrity  and  zeal;  assure  them,  boldly^  that  your  indignation  is  moved,  iti^ 
thehighest  degree,  at  the  prevailing  evils,  which  others  seemtobe  totillf'. 
unaffected*  with»  and  untoneerned  about.    They  will  swallow  with  gree<»^ 
dintes .every  word  you  utter ;  and  yoa  will  hardly  iad  it  possible  to  streich 
your  asseverations  and  assurance  beyond  the  measure  of  their  credulity*      - 
Another  common  and  powerful  engine  of  the  policy  of  these  aefljM*^ 
gogues,  is,  detraction.     Be  sure,  as  much  as  possible,  to  depreciate  other 
teachers*    Tell  them  of  the  danger  they  run  in  hearing  them.     Every, 
dling  is  judged  of  by  comparison ;  be  not  therefore  sparing,  rather  be  pro- 
fuse, in  bestowing  the  worst  and  most  opprobrious  epithets  the  language  • 
can  furnish  you  with.    This  you  will  find  another  e?ccellent  expedient  of 
self-praise.     They  will:  give  you  full  credit  that  you  must  be  perfectly  free 
fnutf  fiittltfi  which  you  exclaim  against  in  others  ;  and  the  lower  you  make-^ 
othoc  ttaohers  siokan  the  peoj^e's  estimation,  the  higher,  by  eoaseqaettce»  - 
ypu  raise  voncaelf. 
.  AtfaivQ  engme  is,  be  siii«  to  d«ckum'.^th  the  greatest  vehemence 
a^iost  those  vices  with  which  your  congregation  is  least  chargeable.     A 
pieacher  of  this  stamp  will  be  careful,  in  haranguing  the  multitude,  to  in-  > 
▼eigh  with  bitterness  against  the  sins  of  the  great,  the  rich,  and  the  pow* 
erfttl ;  all  the  tropes  and  figures  of  his  eloquence  will  be  exhausted  in  ex*  . 
p^tiating  oniiieir  chambering  and  wantonness,  rioting  and  luxury,  fevity/^ 
and  profane  diversions.'     pp.  187— 19Q* 

*Bai  lest  I  should  be  thought  too  severe  on  this  shameful  common  deviee 
of  securing  the  adulation^  not  to  say,  the  adomtipn,  of  the  rabble»- 1  wpuki 
desire  you  only  impartially  to  consider,^  whether  you  ever  knew  a  populas 
lesniktf  who  took  the  contrary  method,  and  chose  pardcularly  to  insist,  iliv 
hitfsermoosy  on  those  vices  of  which  the  generality  of  hishearefs  had;  iy 
.^beir  practice,  mo$t  exposed  themselves  to  be-  aecused^-^id  you  know* ' 
8nQh.a  one* declaim  to  his  people*  aeainst  the -detestable  crimesi  but  too'' 
conmoD  firoong  the  lower  ranks,  oftheft  and  lyings  of  fraud  and  cii'Cttm^ 
mention  of  their  dealings^  of  calumny,  and  detractioii  in  their  conversation  ?  > 
Dtdyoii  ever  hear  him  inveighii^  against  their  uncharitableness  in  judging 
of  thpir  neighbour,  and  their  Self-sufficiency  in  judging  of  themselves  ?.* 
Topics  of  this>  kind  would  be  branded^  by  many,  .with  the  odious  name  of  - 
dry  and  heathen  morality.     But  howit  has  come  to  pass  that.invectivea 
against  the  vices  of  the  great  come  to  be  considered  as  a  more  Svangelical 
topic,  nothing  would  be  more  difHcult  than  to  assign  a  good  reason,  though 
nothing  can  be  more  easy  than  to  discover  the  cause* 

I  might  mention  several  other  inferior  arts,  which,  though  not  so  con- 
riderable  as  the  preceding*,  are  not  Without  effect.    Among  the  rest,  I"^ 
wenld  4ay}  be  ve^y*  loudj  and  very  low^^  hi  your  religmua  exereiseii.    l/Vltit  ' 
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the  ignoranty  m  which .  class  the  bulk  of  the  people^  I  am  dfiaid^  eferf:^ 
where^  are  to  be  comprehendec),  there  are  two  measures  by  which  they  ^«. 
way«  estixnate  the  value  of  what  is  ^d.  The  meaniDg  is  none  of  their 
measoresy  for  of  that  they  are  no  judges;  but  the  only  two  are,  the .quan* 
tity  of  what  the  speaker  says,  and  the  noise  he  makes  in  saying  it.  *  Hioiv- 
ever  much,  in  those  respects^  you  exceed  others,  the  hearers  will  put  the 
whole  surplus,  to  the  credit  of  your  greater  zeal  and  greater  abilities^  *' 
Erery  preacher  should  endeavour  tospc»k  so  as  to  be  heard,  otherwise  he' 
speaks  to  no  purpose ;  but  if  he  would  be  idolized  by  the  multitude^  >he 
must  stun  them  with  his  din.  •.  They  are  not  nice  in  the  powers  of  distio- 

Sishing ;  and  therefore  readily  conclude,  that  it  must  be  strong  senses 
It  makes  a  strong  impi;e88ion  on  their  organs/    pp.  192-7-,l94.,  " 

•  We  cannot  too  earnestly  rec&mmend  these  leoroires  to  the 
attention  of  those  of  efery  party,  who  ate  just  beginning  to. 
exercise  the  pastoral  office,  or  who  'may  be  preoaring  for  it. 
Some  things  in  them,  indeed,  are  more  particularly  applicable 
to  ministers  of  the  Scottish  Kirk ;  but  they  contain  so  much . 
judicious  and  scriptural  counsel,  so  many  wise  and  useful  ob". 
servations,  together  with  salutary  rules  and  maxims,  .respect- 
ing, the  behaviour  0^  the  Christian  teacher,  that  it  mi^t  be:of; 
signal  advantage  fpr  persons,  entering  into. that  oi?der,t  to  pe- 
Tusfi  them  with,  seriousness  and  self-application^  ,  Their  ies*>' 
pectability,  and  comfort,  and  usefulness,  will  all  depend  ma. 
great  measure  upon  their  behaviour^— ^nd  as  they  cannot  ex- ^ 
pect  in  a  college  or  acad^ny  to  derive  from  *  observation  les- 
sons for  the  conduct  of  life,  we  would  advise  them,  by  all 

means,  to  study  these  lectures. 

< 

Art.  X.  The  Lives  of  John  Seiden^  Esq.  and  jlrchhisho/i  tJsherj  with 
Notices  of  the  Principal  English  Men  of  Letters 'with  whom  they  tyere 
connected.  '  By  John  Aikib^'  M'.  D.  8vo,  pp.*  44S.  Pricef  lOs.  65* 
Matthews  and  Leigh.     1*812.         ■ 

AS  mental  exertion  is  ^the  kind  of  toil  regarded  wi^h~the 
'most  dread  and  aversion  l>y   mankind,  wh^  it  is,  never-, 
theless,  indispensable  to  tl^eir  welfare,  that  a  pr<»].iruon  of  men  . 
be  ijiduced  to  undergo  it ; ,  s^nd  as,,  also,  there,  is  among. the  . 
generality  of  even  tolerably  .cultivated  .persons,  a  vc^ry  lo«r 
estimate  of  both. what  may  and  what  should  be  effected  in' this  * 
department;  there  cannot  be  a  too  frequent  exhibition  of  the 
most  memorable  examples  of  successful  mental  industry.  The  ' 
vexation  with  which  we  jshonld  confidently  hope  that,  in  some 
hundreds  of  instances,  a  book  like  this  will  be  read,  (and  really  ' 
we  are  afraid,  as  to  those  who  can  read  such  a  book  without 
vexation,  that,  to  the  greater  number  of  them,  it  will  not  be 
of  much  use  to  read  at  ail,  either  this  or  other  books,  j — ^tbis 
vexation  will  be  ia*pr9of' of  the  utility  ©f  such  works.  ,  The 
<}Ui€^cence  and  self^coaipijicency  gf  lazy  spii^ts,  yet  pfetend-  ir 
ing  perhaps  to  somewhat  of  faculty  ana  of  attainment^  have 
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ment  are  taught  by  Uirc^, ^ ^^  ^.^^  ,,^y 

to  bring  them  to  even  the  middle  point  between  tne  pcrfeptly 
vulgar  state  of  the  human  tnicid,  with  respect  to  ejcertion  and 
intellectuaJ  wealth,  and  the  state  exemplified  at  ih^  iwper 
•xtr^^me  of  mental  euhivation.  Arid  therefore,  though  Sejoeft 
and  tTsherbad  hot,  by  their  studies  and  writings,  done  on^ 
particle  of  good  diredlv 9  they  would,  have  conferred  tr^irect^ 
fy  an  inestimable  benent  on  srocJety,  by  practicably  furnishing 
such  an  admonitory  and  stimulating'  illustratioh,  of  what  can 
be  deeomplitfhdtdt  w\th\vf  the  iihtort  spade  efhuniatvlil^.  '  ' 
^  ft  IS;  ^twl' better  wfhef>,  from  the  circutnstaricea  of  the  pe- 
tiocf  atid*  place  it\  which  the  rffetingtiished  jbetson*  lived^  '  th^ 
i;ecord  Of  theiYiives'mCi^t  necessarilv  Vf i»i^  agajn ,  intp  vicw^ 
andJiD  spm^  ^'f'&^l?  i'^JlP  dis^g^siou,  «iubjec]fcs  9C  y^ji^y  great 
iflpip^iurice  to  ^he,pre^cp,t.  a.^!^^  times;— it  h  ^  nj^uch 

*h^.^^r,.pc9^ule<|i  m  J^V\  tljw^  \\i^  vifrit^r.  <rf  thifl^  ne^Qr^ 
is  a  .p»Y§m  Qi  ^mh  ^"(tenaive  'HifaKs»9^'mh  POMd  ^en^^e^  dfiiJ 
eaailQ^K,  tand  stteb  a.teiDperaie  Jover  ofolbbedr^^  ;ai!td  y^t  aea«.  ^ 
iotts^eoemy)  tu  iyraaoy  tk  all  sorts,  aa  tke  author  ^f  tbis  vo» 
i^xn^,  Tkd  tfimes  df  iSeMm  vmd  Usher,  cmd  the  %raffisa(9tM>nft 
in  rWhtrti  they  wef^,  to  a  ctmiJrfferabfe  c*tent^,  actively  or 
passively  oorieemed,  should  often  he  bi-ought  biaiek  to  thife 
view  of  KngHshmen,  as  suppPfiug  a  grand  practica,!  commen- 
tary on  both  the  slavish  p^fficiples  &t  preserit  so  pi*eValent, 
and  those  violently  extreme  ones  into  which  the  ardent  friends 
of  freedom  are  always  in  danger  of  being  carried,  by  the  recoil 
of  antipathy. 

The  ofitWertaking  of  this  performance  was  a  vci^  natural 
consequent  of  a  pi'evious  en|kployment'of  the  Author. 

*  The  composition  of  this  volume  has  been  the  result  6i  a  work  in 
whiefa  I  ^a^  sbme  time  agb  etiga^d-V-^  translation  of  the  Mempits  of  the 
learned  Nuet.  Havitlg  thought  it  (Expedient!  «o  efuddate  fhat  piete  wiA 
an  hiltMiiei6ri/i  view  of  the  general  state  of  Ut^t^aran?  at  tlie  {>en6d  wheact 
kii  career  commeticed,  t  wit  necessarily^  iHd  to  c^tft  an  eye  ui^Mi  that  of 
^ar  ova  comtry;  and  the  eursory  sunseyd  jbdk  cf  it  gave  Aeao  iDtereii 
ia  thk  'VfatyM  wbidi  urgednie  to  fur^bviea^iry.^  Qa  trs^pg  huokyin^ 
tbe|u#|0ry of,  Sogwh. enxlition,  i  soQ^^mp  tp tw<>  nai^  yrU<^  semed 
t/^Jfmjf\  an  eraypff;i(i9ufi]f  ^  wljic^irour  cootnlMiiipos  to  (he  stocjc  .of  criti- 
cal literature  vfcvfi  .(;<^mparatjvej|y.  inbqisiderahb  ^  vfhmt  those  navies  ^ 
ibfsiifMy^  \yenp^^np^xpi  to.  wriUfgi^  (justed  aqd'apglj^a^^  by  tbe  moip  ' 

ttotp^t  cbnteolj^aiy  sjpobk^^  in  Sufop^."  These  were  ^&!fii  and  Utker, 
men  li'ktise  Veleoifit/^^  6if:the  j^ilt^er^  especially,  V  Was'  not  confined  to 
mere*atrd^dfsH^i  but  "Mb  ai^ted  iniport^nt  pahs  in:  the  diurdiafad  slate  it 
a  period  of  exmidnfiharjf  in^beT^st  10*  Edglish  history.  I  v^tbd^ifbre'  ia» 
daeed  cereMl}^  to  c^aomi^  the  extant  tiarrati^es  <»  their  l^es»  t*geth^ 
witk  the  biographical  documents  afforded  by  their  own  writings ;  ao4 
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this  research  eonvinced  me  that  a  clear  and  uapeeittdtced  account  of  tl^ 
services  they  rendered  to  letters^  and  of  the  conduct  they  pursued  in  toe 
momentous  transactions  of  their  tin^e,  might  siill  be  rendi^red  worthy  of 
the  public  notice.' 

The  Introduction  contains  an  extremely  rapid,  but^  clear 
sketch  of  the  history  of  English  literature,  frora  the  rejgn  of 
Henry  VIIL  down  to  the  period  when  Selden  and  Usher  rais^ 
ed  the  literary  character  of  the  country  to  the  level  of  the 
continental  nations, — ^some  of  which  had  made  a  very  consi- 
derable progress,  while  England  bad  remained  comparatively 
barbarous.     Dr.  A.  observes, 

*  The  returning  dawn  of  polite  and  critical  literatuve  which  favoke.  oat 
with  so  much  splendour  upon  the  horizon^  of  Italy  and  other  countries  on 
the  continenti  sned  at  its  commencement  only*a  faint  light  upon  this  islaM^ 
remote  as  it  v\as  from  the  usual  track  of  scholars,  and  ntde  provided  wit6 
helps  and  encouragements  to  learning.  A  general  communication,  in- 
deed/ between  the  members  of  the  clerical  order  was  preserved  by  means 
of  the  court  of  Rome«  through  the  extent  of  that  rdigion  df  which  it  was 
the  centre ;  and  the  cultivation  of  the  Latin  tongue,  as  a  necessary  mediuni 

of  public  affairs*  and  as  a  toaisaaa  las»- 


of  intercourse  for  the  transaction 

guage  for  the  purposes  of  science,  was  never  intermitled  in  any  Eork 
pean  counoy  advanced,  beyond  a  state  of  barbarism.  Bat  Qredan  litera- 
ture spread  slowly  from  those  regions  which  fim  received  it  after  itatt- 
pulnon  horn  Constantinople ;  and  those  profound  researches  into  antiqniqf 
which  were  the  base  of  improved  philok^,  could  advantageously  be  car- 
ried on  only  in  countries  anbrdine  the  aid  of  well  furnished  libraries  and 
cabinets,  and  rich  in  the  relics  orfbrnier  ages/ 

We  will  auempt  a  very  brief  abstract  of  each  of  these  weU« 
written  memoirs,  which  are  themselv^  very  compressed,  and 
arevery  moderate  in  taking  privilege  for  reflection  and  disserr 
tation.    John  Selden  was  horn  in  Sussex  in  1.584,  received  his 
early  education  at  the  free-school  of  Chichester,   and  wa^ 
equal  to  the  composition  of  a  Latin  distich  at  the  age,  of 
ten.     This  first  literary  exhibition,  however,  was  not  indica*- 
ttve  of  his  vocation,  to  which  nothing  could  well  bear  less 
resfjomb lance  than  the  making  of  verses.     He  early  commenced 
the  study  of  law,  at  the  inns  of  court: '  but  the  bent  of  bis 
genius  rather  inclined  him  to  closet  researches  into  the  his- 
tory and  antiquities  of  tbe  law,  thai)  to  the  practice,  of  it  as 
a  pleader.     Wood  affirms  that  ^^he  seldom  of  never  apfy^red 
at   the  bar,  but  sometimes  ^ve  chamber  counsel,  arid  tvte 
g6oA  at  conveyancing/'    This  inclination  tvas  doubtless  fbs^ 
tered  by  the  friendship  which  he  cultivated  with  such  ision 
as  Camden,  Spelman,  and  Cotton,  with  wboi^  he  became  cdii- 
nected  on  setting  out  in  life.*    While  quite  >  youth  he  wrote 
aiwork  on  English  antiquities  ;  from  the  preface  to  which  'Dr. 
A.  quotes  a  most  uncouth  and  pedantic  ^o^^noe^  as  a  &rp<eci- 
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men  of  his  Latin  style,  \vhicb|  though  afterwards  much  im« 
proved,  never  attained  classical  simplicity  or  grace.  '  A  Uact 
which  be'  wrote  a  few  years  later,  on  ^^  Single  Combat/*' fur« 
nisfaes  a  sample  of  his  £nglish  style,  which  we  transcribe. 

<*  Ri^er,  I  open  not  a  fence-9chool|  i^oi;  shall  you  here  learn  the  skill  of 
an  encounter,  nor  advantageously  ui  the  lists  to  traverse  your  ground. 
Hxitorical  tiadition  of  use,  and  succinct  description  of  ceremony,  are  my 
ends ;  bdUi  deduced  from  the  ancients,  but  without  proselenick  affectation/* 
After  some  more  sentences,  interlarded  with  learning,,  he  concludes,  ^<  Best 
of  the  tttpteme  ^spetts  bestow  their  rays  on  you.*'    p.  7* 

About  the  age  of  thirty,  ^  he  gave  to  the  public  his  largest; 

English  work,  and  that  which  affords  the  most  cop^q\is«  display 

of  his  profound  research  into  the  history  and  aotiquitii^s  of 

his  ovi^n  and  other  modern  countries  ;  this  was  bis  treatise  on 

Titles  of  Honour? '  Three  years  later  appeared  his  work  De  D^iU, 

S^riSf  which  *  placed  him  at  once  in  the  rank   of  the  ,prst 

schdtars  of  the  ajge,  and  introduced  him  to  the  nbcn  of  letters 

throughout £urdpe.V.   Its'  pritnary^urpose  was  to  treat  of  tb^ 

false  deitie?  mentioned  in  tne,,pld  Testament,  but  with  fbis  heJ 

joined  an,  er^jpiry  intp  the  Sy'riapi  idolatry  \p  gener^l^  ap4  bcr 

casiooal  illustrations  oiF  the  atncien^ ,  theology  <^f/atber.heatbei)( 

nations*' •     .  <•  •     .v  -"     ■     v  .  ,- .   .    /  .    *  v  •••,.'••:.'•■;>.;•.„-•  !=. 

By  hi»riext  wdrk^  tie  Htstarif  qf  Tythe$^  ppUudttd  in  1648, 

^  he  exposed,  hitabselfi'  says  Dr,  A.  ^  to  a  odifte8t\^'^ith  the 

powers  that foe^ — ^a  contest  always  fornaiidabie  to  chase  ivh^se 

only  weapons  are  pen   and  ink,  aud  whose  otily  altern^ttve 

beeoines  apology  or  patient  endura:n<;e.*  '   ,  .      v 

<  Tlicf.cleigy,  naturally  solicitous  to  render  their  maintenance  as  secure 
as  possible*  had  not  been  content  to  rest  it  upon  the  ktv^  th^  laity  might 
entertain  of  the  utility  of  their  profession^  and  the  rea•oi[^d>Ieness  pf  an 
adequate  remuneration  for  tbeir  sendees,  but  had  endeavoured  tcl  implicate 
their, claims  with  the  sanctity  of  a  religious  obligation^,  They  had  there- 
hi^  advatnced  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  tyiJus,  as  inherited  by  the 
Chriatiiui  priesthood-from  the  Jewish,  and  derived  to  the  latter  from  the  pa- 
tnarchai  ages^  •  This  doctrine  had  been  maintained  by  several  English  di- 
vineSf  and  was  beginning  to  be  regarded  as  fimdamental  to  the  establishment 
ofa  national  church/.  ,  .  .  -.  ,       .    . 

Though  it  i9  priesumed  that  Selden^ like  tiie  otber  lawyers. of 
his  dme^  waa  an  enemy  to  this  doctrine,  his  book  was  not 
writtiBfi  with  any  avowed  intention  of  controverting  it^  be  in'\ 
sisted  tbsit  he  had  written  and  intended  purely  and  exclusively 
a  hisUnry  ;  and  that,  withoi^t  at  all  touching  the  question,  or 
designedly  invalidatinjg  an^  evidence,  of  the  divine  right,  he  had 
made  an  ampler  cont'cibutioa  towards  a  proof  of  the  legal  right 
than  all  other  writers.  Tlie  very  nim<>ur,  however,  of  his  work 
excit^  alarm;  and  its  appearance  causeda  complaint  of  the 
clergy  ta  liis  Majesty,  previously,  a&  it  seems>  to  any  trial  of 
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d^  •flfeit  of areomentative  cen8Mre,-«*the  point. of,  pvQc«den^ 
beii^tijiten  totne  m6si effl^ciinltfitic  and  poteqilc. '  The(iuihplr 
^«ft  SMtHmbned^ntb  (be  j^V^^tihc'e^  held  two  learned  conftr^nit^etf 
Irith  bk  Maj^tW  'iihd  badti^un  to  flaiier  biibself 'tiaVhis  ^x^ 
pfauMilibDs  and  bis  Iresb^ctful  tiu'itible  deportnient  Tiad  j^acified 
Ae  royal  displ^^Ui^,  Whei^'fce  tecbhri^  %  Mftifiibn  tb  '^i>i$ar 


or  the  ^ubtrcation  kiiditgrijjpncy  btttie  olniOKioui  book.  Tlte«^. 
are  various  circumstances  in  nis  life  to  prove,' that  h/s  Was  v^ry 
eonstdefabfy  biWw  the  fe^^^l,  iri^hoint  of  iitttej^id  iriffexIbtHty, 
df  Aiany  of  the  distinj^i^hed  taeh  of  hte  tihie : '  hyt  we  wi/i 
di!iote  the  Wogriphei^s  awd  MiVnife^'s  obserVfitJohy,*  to'sHcw  ho^v 
fkr  ihe  defect  of  hbnesiy  arid  i^6k6tiitioti  ina^  id  this  inst^tlice  bi 
extenuated.  <       •        .  — 

.<  Before  toi^  eihioeBt  p^rm  is  ceasux^ed  for  want  of  finaaea^.oa  t|U3 
trnng  bcpasion,  candour  reduiresus/t^  .cast  a  vtew.  (in.'tbQ  jterrific  ,  powej^s 
with  which  tlie  court  b^Higa  %J<^inokip^i6b^  esfablished  by  Elizabeth^  and 
th^n  ^^i^bsitftf^ifl'all'its  tigoiir,  Vhs  ihvested.  «^e  CbnufussioneiiB;^'* 
sa^s  Hiime»  &hi.  c^.fv.  **  were  eMpoWVedto  Vi^  aad'icfbrn)  a|l  erroiif 
htttmes,  <8chiite,'ia  aCwoi<d,'i!o  tt^lkte^aH  bphionsi  asw^ as  to ptiMh 
allbreach^of  ui^rmity  io  the  exercise  of  public  worship.  Tfiey  #ei^ 
<)iNd«d  to  bflfce  eaqiiuy»  a6t  onltcby  the  ldga(  metbbds  af  Htfie»  aad^.Wt* 
/  flcisses^/batbyaU  ocWincansaira  wd^that:thfy:dia^^ 

j  liieivick»:by.tortuie».bgriQqNi9iiipo»  by  imprisonment).    Where  thev'iEaWKl. 

t^^^QH  t9  si)spe^ta9^  persoa  tl|«)f.|nj02t;  skhniniH^r  to,hiavAa>.o«th  cdkd 
ix  ^fidOf  by  which  he  was  bouD^,^  answ^  all  qjoestiops.  The  fioes  which 
diey  levied  were  discredonary*  ,and  often  occasioikd  the  total'  min  of.^ie 
difeader/  con(tbn^%  ihe^estdblfsUi:^^  laWt^f th^iagdoita.   ^te'hxiprfson- 

drt!ifi<iry 


dlinstdn^i in  whifch the  arjn  of  j^wer  fs  ii^BM  b  fiftkaktt^i 
Versy  out  of  die  pfoper  joHsdlctidnf  orargt&ebt^^aadlfiijbnm&w 
the  parties^  they  who  emplov  such  unfiiir  means  are  pribii^Kiy 
with  the  deriitiDOS  from  tmUi  and  ime^rnty  wfafebvuyhe  tfaa  i 


write  Whatever  they  pleased  'tt^ainst  it,  atid'did' 
rQlence,Uhe  author  iJB^tfi^bftoam  to  write  in  its 
himsdf  affirfh»  that  <at  an  auditnce  6f  the  kin^,  ^attK^  <ftte 
\i*en  Montagu  Vas^  preparing  his  Coiiftitatibn  of  the  History  of 
Tytbes,  hts  Majesty  steraiy  foAade  htta  to  ihaKeTltiy'i^epSy, 
usihg*  thdscf  words :  "  If  you  or  ttny  of  your  ftletids  shkll  write 
a|;aitisnhls'conftt^tion,  I  will  thtdfw  yoo  ;iMd  Pi^bn  f^^^a 


AmBhI4iiC9^Seif(ctt  0^  f/^fhff^  {(Oil 

wvAj  r^gzimy^'  s^p '  the  4^Qjpphe»>, « of^  \a<^r  W}^        f^ 

Hteraiy flaritroversy/      ,     . .         .       *     .,;vf  Z^.    y,  ..     : 
This  miqoitou3  9eal  of  ihe  monarch>*in..$<jpflott:  of.  tjbali 

divim  rj^)i<  wVioh  Seldefi  was  deeioe^.  to  hav€  ^pugped, 'fv^ft 
exerted  jwrtfy  as  a  grateful  return,  an^^^  partly.  V,  ^^  P?V  Vllr 
citeo^en^  to  ^bat  correspondent  zeal  wit^  whih  it  vuas  *  yc^^^ 
io^portant  to.  hi^.tbat  the  acglpiastics,  $Wula  aVet  .a/?<tf&ir/C 
di^i»e  ;Xiglft-r-tiuit  cf  kings-    Apd  certainly  tbe  people  were. 

iin^^  ^<^Wi  litUe^^liS^^i^^  ^^  ^^™  ^*^^  ^^^  bbld,unaisgi{ised 
si inp)ici(ty/of  [Conduct,  b^  Which,  ^  in  ?ucK7"stance3  as  \h^, 
one'Jwe^pO^cJted,  he  wfjw  , pleased  to  rid  this  Jatte^  quc^tipo/^ 
qoiii»rm9g.:Hirosplf..x^f  pU.  c  arising  .  W  ^ny^,^. 

cm4^r%  gWHPOA  of  4-|gh|,  J5,uph .a  naqde  of  goyernmg  [mmii 
tolerably  satisfy  therfi  that  he  had,  at  anv  rate,  no  other  ir^ghttu| 
daim  than  .that  stLO^enis  divipum ;  and  the,  meiir  who  ,had, grown 
aKow  th^  supdrstftion  b'f ^bfflifeviiVg  in  MaTf rigftV,  ^ebeifd;  h^vfef  ,np. 

5^0MieBoe# .a^iROiiajfOlji^  vy]j)c^  wottlc^forbid  W^^mot  to  yjH^. 
dkate  M&.b^ak  ^vi|3h  , a(5gm»«a^:  af awt  uaj^J^iomfled  ^ 

of  a:tnto«P  t*te«te  *i*  «ttwg«gW.  fii|iit^'Jii«^  >ha^  wn-* 


pelled  him  quickly  to  a  decided  coalition  w^frj*©*!^ 
s^rka  ttet  were  nodr  begtnuing'to  inake^one  if  iev«^f  emaipr(Mls 
m^hedesiiotiam,  qven  through  ihefcrrimdablls  fence  of  dAvinei 
ri#ht.  'iBttt  <  :«haWtfer^«^«  his  opiniona  or  ibi^  if0jseuHmeata,i  \m. 
c^Wrtot'bdpfeeiing  that  an  erir^ged  mofMMPcU  was.a  veiy. 
fefi^fcl  ^Mecfcto  kM»k^  or  toh^aB;  that  "tb^r Wig's  wnaih  ^ 
as  «h6  ixiftAngvbfraUoii-  ;b**  hi*favQ»r  a#  dew,|ipw  thejgrwfe? 
Tfcltf^^rtighiTfit  dciw-wBsrittveked/to  foU  'hy*se**  aervik.4tt«. 
bvbOCtMcal  oflferiogato  the  lilieraryr  and  tbeol^gic^./'^anifaftcrf 
the^0*a^>ped«fiit,  *  hambiy  firteaeoted,'  aays^  the  'biogr^ber^. 
<iirtlb  tth  ttddresii  {iri»ch  caimolvbe  readwtbout  a  very  painml 
seti«e<>f'  the  dfgfwtetion  inbiiried  by  Ikejratt^ro,  when  broagbl 
in » ^ottlsion  wiiW.*|ioWer,  unlesa  swpponed  hy  a  proMr  sei^e 
of  its  owii  c*if  niiy.'  In  the  whole  of  ihis  sacnnpe  made  to  the 
twll  «iid  pi«^UJe»  of  thefowrei^n,  we  discern  lbat*<i«^l- 
ffefiteW*te  aatoy"  which  Lood  Clarettdon  mentions  a&  « 
fe^MMin  Hie  ^haradter  of  SeJden.~It  is,  at  the  same  tinner 
to  be  ote«r?ed  in  his  favour,  that  this^ever^oenattrable  con- 
duet  (and  fhe  wbie^uent  course  of  his  Ijte  presents  one  or 
two  itiof e -ittBCaiiees  of.  nearly  similar  demerit)  4S.  not  <o  he 
aaeribed  to  i*vw»»e  kanseAan  timidity  5  fori  though,  not  ,qiialir 
fiedfor  a-h^ro  or  aitortyr;  he^  was  pot^oteroeiiary  \  nprdtes 
Wexhibit'  My  thing  of  that  *  bonoiinable  ambitiwi,  aftjit.is 
jisoally  called,  that  eagerness  for  station  and    office,  which 
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hastfo  oftien  given  a  ebara<:ter  of  littleneiss  to  nftetf  of  talcBt 
and  literary  acqtiiremants  in  recent  times.  Andevien  diesede- 
Hnqoencies  resuliingMrom  bis  tiqiidityy  were  partially  redtenied 
byJiis  general  fidelity  to  the  canse  of  freedom,  tbroughcmt 
die  course  6t  public  conduct  into  Which  be  was  drawn  by 
the  great  political  questions^  in  which  he  was  not  allowed  to 
retnaih  neotrah — ^That  state  of  hostility  between  the  paVlia^- 
ipent  and  the  king,,  which  was  leading  to  stibh  memorabte 
events,  bad  advanc^  to  atapid  and  ominous  inte^cfastnge  of  the 
respeictive  acts  of  offence — ^tnc  remonstrances  and  irovn  repri- 
mands, the  pr6testations  and  dissolutions — ^when  toe  pania- 
liient  c41ed  for  the  information,  which  Selden  was  qualified 
beyond  any  other  man  to  give,  concerning  the  anbi^nt  priTi<-> 
leges  of  that  body .    And,' 

*  He  larndy  diaocNirted  on  the  subject,  before  the  house,  and  '^ving  way 
IP  his  feeungs,  d^^ied  to  the  immineirit  dangers  from  popery,  aqct  the 
ii^pfrious  pnicdcesoTtiie  courtiers' ID' alieoatiii^  the  King's  afieecionfroai 
the  jpMianiCDt.  He  was  also  the  firamer  or  me  adviser*  of  the  obodxioos 
pwtestatioo,*  (m  whkh  the^  had' reasserted  thor  daimsito  Mbeiqr  of 
speech' and  iasefpositkm  with  dieir' adfioe*)  On  these 'aocovnt^/ when 
tne  king,  after  the  dissohtion  of  pariiament*  thought  properta  mwfeok 
faMreseat|ttentagsiMthCvadf€cates  of  the  popular  oansebfr  ipipdsooing^ 
some  of  the  most  di^dfaigiiisbed  among  them»  Seld«i  was  ooe^f  those, 
selected  for  dttsboHoiir.'    ...  r.\  \  \  • .: 

In  l6fS  he  was  i^tumed  to  Parliament  by  the  .borough  of 
Lancaster;  but   had  full  Insure  for  the  prooacution'  o^  bis- 
studies— the  political  warfare  languishing,  through 'dufecs  of* 
energy  on  the  royal  ^de,  during  the  last  two  or  three- years, 
of  James*    When  it  lesuttied  its  animation  wtiii   the  clMn- 
nglencemeut  of  the  new  reign,  we>  find  Selden  by  no  meaos 
diecKning  the  danger,  but  actively  co-operatang;  with' the  frknds 
of  the  people  against  the  tyrannical  proceedings  of  the  court, 
as  directed  by  the  unprincipled^vourite,  the  Diike  of  Buck* 
ingbanu    As  an  appropriate  reward  and  stimiilus,  in  bis  pa-  • 
triotic  course,  be  was^  ui  1629  and  the  followtog  year,  accom* 
ini;|dated  for  a  very  considerable  time  with  ^aparmientB,  first  in 
the  Tower,  and  afterwards  in  the  Marsh^isea  prisoot^^ut 
we  must  not  regularly  attend  his  progress  any  furiner.    A  few^ 
brief  notices  may  suffice  for  the  semiel  of  the  menioiF.-^His 
learned  studies  were  indefatigably  ana  with*  little  interrupticHi ' 
pursued  during  this  imprisonment,  ^and  for  several  years  after- 
wards, and  riEfsulted  in  several  works  on  Jewish  laiiPStand  his* 
tory,  and  in  the  revisal  for  publication  of  the  treatise,  com-  • 
posed  many  years  before  entitled  Mttre  CUmm/n^  whieb^has 
probably  contributed  the  most  to  the  notoriety. of  his  minie.' 
The  biographer  states  at  some  lentgh  the  occasion,  *  and  th# 


Jeadiiigjpruufipl^  of  tlpis  fornial  an^  Itarned  affsertian  of  ibe  . 
right  of^Eng^tnd  to  the  dominion  of,  the  ^a^ 

Selden  was  a  member  of  tke  Long  Pariiamentf  and,  tQ(%b  an 
active  and  useful  part  in  many  important  di^cujssions  and  trans- 
actions.   He  appears  to  have  been  regarded  sonfiewhat  in  tbe 
)ight  of  a  valuable  piece  of  national  property^  like  a  museuin  or 
great  public  library,  resorted  •  to  aia a  matter  of  course  and  a 
matter  of  rights  in  all  the.  numerous  caiesin  Hthicb  assistance 
was  jvaatedt  from  any  part  of  the  whole  compass  of  legal  and 
historical  learning.     He  appeared  in  the  national  •ocMinoil,  not 
so  tnuch  the  representative  of  the  contemporary  inhabitamts 
of  a  particular  city,  as  of  alt  the  people  of  alt  paat  ages^  con* 
ceming  whom,  ana  whose  institutions^  be  was  aeemed  to  know 
whatever  was  to  be  known^  and  to  l>e  able  ip  furnish  what* 
ever,  within  so  vast  a  retrospect,  was  of  a  nature  to  give  light 
and  authority  in  the  decision  of  the  questions  ari^iing  in  a 
doubtful  att«r  hazardous  ^tate  of  tlie  national  affaici^.     He  was 
uniformly  found  acting  with  the  friends. of  freedom  ;  but  yet 
evinced  such  a  friendly  moderation  with  respect  to  the  kin^, 
such  a  disinclination  to  the  demolition  of  the  national  coosl;ir 
tution,  and  such  an  unquestionable  stpenority  to  any  mean 
views  of  self-interest,  that  be  was  held  in'  great  respect  by  the 
royal  pf  rty.     He  protested  equally  and  zealously  against  the 
measures  of  both  parties. in  their,  commencing  approaches 
toward  war;   but  when  the  inutual  demands  and  resentments 
had  rendered  it  inevitable,  he  deemed  tt  bis  duty,  as  a  citizen 
and  a  public  man,  to  continue  to  take  a  practical  interest  in  the 
national  concerns— «nd  therefore  to  take  th%t.  side  .on  whicbi 
whatever  errors  his  judgement  chapged  upon  it,'  he  regarded 
the  balance  of  justice  as   decided^   preponderating      He 
judged  it  enough  that  he  could  perceive  Which  of  the  paities, 
ancT  that  he  was  absolutely  certain  that  oidy  one  ot  thf o^^ 
afforded  any  ground  of  hope  for  national  iiberty*.    But .  vyhM 
this  cherished  hope  had  declined  ,with  the  pragrp^^:  alik  at 
last  perished  with  the^  complete  ascaodan^  or  a"  lyiititaiy 
tyranny,  be- withdrew  in  a  great  measure  firpm  public. bi)lM« 
ness,  and  was  consoled  by  the  unabated  delight  with  which  he 
cQi|ild  still  pursue  his  learned  studies.    To  these  his  ^pertinacity, 
of'^application  was  such  that  he  could  npt,  sometimes,  endure, 
interruption  even  from  his  learned  acquaintance,  and  it  is  told 
^  that  when  Isaac  Vossius  sometilnes  was  ascending  bis  .stair- 
caae  to  pay  him  a  visit,  when  he  wasengi^ed  in  soqn^^deep 
research,  i$elden  would  call  put  to  him  m>m  the  top. that  be 
was  not  at  leisure  for  conversation/    This  indefatigable  course 
wais  prosecuted,  with  probably  very  little  remission,  till  near 
the  end  of  his  life,  which  took  pl4ce   ^  on  the  last  dsiy  o£ 
November^  1654,  sixteen  days  short  of  the  cofnpletion  of  his 


had  taught  him  M  m^tf^'of  r«i%iM  aie  the  irbsci'dr-it,  V0  aurS 
inferttiecl  vhat^  '  •     ^''  •'*  ,      -'      ^*    ••  \     • 


'  "*  *SeD8?b!e  that  hi)i  eh4  Wjls  apprcacliihg^  lie  sent  for  His  frif adsy  'Friipat||^ 
tl^riieraiid'Dr.  Ldfigbaitte^  viA  whoni'hed»b6ur£edcofaceitinglbe  iutt 
of  hit  mind:  He^  observed  « tHathe  hgd  hh^kmdy  fiill  of  hool^s  ^iA  ^^ti 
#f  liiott  Mbjecti  10  the  world  ;f  fet  aif  thftt^lStoie  he  conid  apt  recdiled;  anj 
fatMige  whe^o'he  doald'  i«tv  his  'toidi  Mte  oat  df  tke  belyftiipiiBtei; 
wkardiDithe  iu>tt  itmtrhabk iMnsage  tbttilay*  most  ttM»ii  htt^  «^int»iiirift 
Tkuaii.  11,12,'1S>14.*''»  p.  ISl. 

'Hia  opinions  on  odniffiveitecl  dl>etrina)  poiiils  ^pt^ear  to  have 
been  h^viA^iiiftch'  t^  himftdf ;  l^utthe  biograjpner  very  fairly 
presomes  rhac  the  t^prrit  of  his  motto,  **  Liberty  in  alt  mrnga," 
waa  extended  to  his  theotogical  inquiries,  and  that  the  legiti- 
mane  ecmseqaenoe  anight  very  firobably  be  some  defect' of 
exactx^Mifermity  to«ay  model  6f  Mith,  prescrirbed  by  national 
aiiMiho^itie6^  cmt  (aught 'by  the  leaders  of  sects.  Some  rathet 
McenVifMi^  obseFvafions in  his  '^Table^Talk,'*  appearing  toim- 
plioatein  soitve  degfee'a^  weR  his  niorkl-^erftithents  as  his 
raithy  are  eonaide^di  by  Dt^.  A.  ks  otil^  a  son  of  free  and 
fMneticnes  witty  yWacrifie^,  to  whieb'be  wotrld'  np^  nave ''given 
bis  authority  as  sOlidUs  prine^ptefs.  '  He'uras  ,t)Ot  ftvourably 
disced  toward  the  pa^ritnii^,  e^d^pt  as  the  enfffmy  blTthe  per- 
sacuaing  measurcis  eiU^^foyed  ajg^inst  them  ;  arr^  n%  uras^  coo- 
aistcn»rly,  not  less  the  enemy  of '  Vhat  ip^oief^nt  spirit'/strongly 
maiiifesied,  on  tbe  attainindnt  of  pow^r,  by  some  of  those  lyho 
had  previowilyMffei^^  afld  fn-otested  under  persecution.--^ 
3ddea's  general  faklviiif^Chrfstianfty  had  the  approvinjg  vt%\\^ 
ttiony  of  t$tr  MaftbQw  Hald ;  and>  WiA  t^pect  to  his  ebaraeter 
oiitheiviiote,  thebrograpbersayir^  "     ' 

'  '*  ThM  Mt  wiu^  ttf^ikA  with  eittabrdln^My  veoen^tion  find  est^eia  bjr 
U^'CMtebiporinies'bTdiflbr^^itieSy  we  hiive  the  fiiUest  evidende  :  in- 
desdi  tl^^'man-  n^he  i«ckoiiM  sAiohg  h^  (Hcndls  and  admirers  Whitelocl^ 
ifld  Clsieadoa»  Usl|er«ad  Hafe,  ntosthave  possessed  no  brdiaary  shar^ 
offliaral^asweUaaiaceUscawilrejfie^ycitoei*'  ^ 

The  afreilioir  concludes  ivith  a  number  of  sensible  bhserva^ 
laoits  Otrbrs  cttaracter/at^  bpinibhs/ pHticipalfy  founded  .01^ 
passages  itafcen  fr6m*  the  work  called  his  **^Table-TaA,*' 
Amoug  them  k  a  w>Ki  esciamatton  tioncernirig^tiie  abuse  of 
iWepl-eeept  *Se<rrchthe  Scriptnres";*'  the  biographer's  poip«i 
nienr  on  which  ex cessiveljr  exaggerates  \\\k  tfifficulty/'jespe- 
cuarT 
a 
dfid 
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'The  l.ifeol'  I9sli(^r-wlfl  dctupy  a  »A^i'rkl6tfAetftf  ysi  ^^'&ce  m 
a  future  number. 


;'AW.  :^.  7i^  JBufwhfiim  M^mt^r  ;  6r  Faithfiil  Guide  t6  the  Histbi^  cf 
tb^HBiBan  Bpe cies,  ^nd  tnont  li^iportant  bfrapdhetf  ef  Medkal  Fhilo86^]iv 
combined  wid)  moral  reflections,  and  enforced  by  religioui  precepCfr 

.,  By  tbe  Rey.  Edward  Bwry,  M.  D.  Rector  ef  8t,  Mary's,  Wallingfopd. 
8ve-.  pp,  )7(X     l^oftgmaQ  and  Co.  London.  i8H*, 

^I^E  believe  thtref  i»  a  pretty  stroiyg  conviction,  m  the  minds  oP  the 
thhiking  part  of  society,  tliat  tiere  is  enough  in  any  one  »of  the  • 
learned  professions,  to  exhaust  thri  talents  and  atfti^ity  of  afny  indiv4dtiat' 
of  the  ordinary  standard  ;^— and  to  those  whose'  mtnds  are  not  yet  made  up^ 
OB  the  subject  we  would  recommend  the  perusal  of  the  ^seulapian  Morti- 
iw.  It  proE^sses  indeed  to  be  <  {^  faithful  g^ide  to  the  history  of  Che 
human  species,  and  the  most  important  branches  of  medical  philosophy  :* 
but  in  the  .exercise  of  our  critical  functions  we  have  often  occasion  to 
verify  the  remark  of  the  Roman  sacrist,  ««fronti  nulla  fides.* '^  We  are' 
ftild  in  the  advertisement  that  *  with  much  original  matter  of  his  own,  the 
imthdr  has  availed  hiniself  in  all  important  cases  <Jf  disease,,  of  the  sanctroi^' 
amf  adviee  of  the  m<^8t  able  medfcal  write^s^*  and  he  even  expres^s  a  hOpe, 
Hhaifey  although  his  work  may  appear  what  it  is  primarily  ratefcded'to  be^ ' 
for  tMse  who  are  altogether  iwaoquainted  wkh  the  suhject  It  endeavours- 
clearly  to  explain^  •  it  may  be  considered  a9  a  book  not  unworthy  even* 
prdfeosloAal  regard^  and  aft  embracing  objects  of  general  interest/ 

^^at  the  work  certainly  does  enSrace  objects  of  general  mterest>  eh^ 
ta^le  of  contents  sufficiently  proves  :  for  it  contains  references^  to  amclef 
on  alt  the  medical  sciences,  and  to  some  which  are  not'  sO;  to  some  rm- 
wirtant  diseases ;  and  to  a  series  of  remedies  in  all  cases  of  emergency. 
Ihifortunately,  however^  it  does  not  embrace'  these  objects  very  closely, 
and '39  t«(  thb  sparkles  of  original  thought  arid  extensivfe  lieadrng  proWsied^ 
in  the  advertisement,  we  ha^e  not  been  fortun'ate  enough  t6  detect  them.' 
The  work  appears,  4ndeed,  l6  have  been'chiefly  intended  for  i»all'iho^ 
whoipreidde  over  the  weighty  charge  of  pubKc  and  private  education,'--^* 
and  thqif  pojnlB  \  as  there  is  a  preliminarv  address  to  each  of  these  cUsses^ 
of  his  m^stty's  subjecta ;  and  perhaps  tne  learned  auth6r  nrfght  think  ft"^ 
unwise  to  exihibit  to  their  uninitiated  understand. n^»  all  tfie  i-esotirces  of 
his  erudidoaand  experience:— We  shall  not  attempt  ft  regular  analysis  of 
the  i$rork/.  but  shall  exhibit  a  few  specimens  taken  pret^  much  at  random, 
and    sifaatl  begio  with  an  esttract  fVom  the  Section  on  Botany,  which  wiK  ^ 
exhibit  a  pnetty  fair  example  of  our  author's  mode  of  instrnctFng   his ' 
readers  on  scientific  snbjects. 

*  The  person  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  tq  grpw  on  tho  spot  wJi^ip 
hitberfo  tnere  had  been  only  one,  deserves  the  thanKs  of  the  puhlic»  buf 
he  who  makes  one  animal  devour  the  produce  of  th^t  which  formerly  was 
suffdent  fbr  two,  cannot  surely  in  this   matter, 'e6pe:ially  id  times  of 
9eardty»  be  cox^dered  as  ^oing  any  benefit  to  society.     Qi^r  sheep,  hi- 
therto of  comely -fihape,  of  sweet  pasturage,  (to  the  slieep-earers  we  pre- 
fftrme^,  and.  d^!^oUs  flavour,  arc  now  rendered  in,  consequence  of  suclh; 
modern  C(xentricity,  ipconvenient  ki  size  for  the  pumose  of  the  uble,  the' 
festr  is  ^arse  i)i  texture,  rank  in  .flavour,  wasteful  in' ^re^sing,  and  dis*. 
giJitfjH  c^eii  to  theeye.' 

Thesecpoa  on  the  a^alies  we  shall  tranacnbeeoiirer;   <  alkalies:  are 
ft^e  tiodicfty  tjti^^eis  ^Qflf^bio^  a^d.e&rveice.wifih  acidff  :r  6x4 'miwal 
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alkali  is  obtiiincd  from  sea  salt,  fixt  vegetable  alkali  from* vegetables,  and 
volatile  alkali  from  animal  substances :' — And  that  on  metals :  *  Perfect 
or  noble  rretals  are  those  which  undergo  no  oxidation  in  the  furnace,  and 
are  three  in  number,  namely  gold,  platina,  and  silver;  other  metals  which 
suffer  decomposition,  such  as  copper,  iron,  tin  and  lead,  are  on  that  account 
called  imperfect  or  base.'  These  sections  we  presume  contain  some  per- 
.tions  of  the  original  matter  which^  the  learned  author  announces  in  his 
advertisement:  for  we  never  before  heard  of  a  pure  alkali  (and  such  from 
the  title  of  his  chapter  it  must  have  been  his  iiibQntion  to  describe)  efTer-^ 
\e8cing  with  acids,  nor  of  metals  suffering  decomposition  in  a  furnace.. 
We  had  been  always  taught  to  consider  tlie  metals  as  simple  bodiep,  and 
simple  bodies  the  author  has  vouchsafed  to  inform  his  readers  in  his  chap- 
ter on  chemistry,  *  cannot  be  resolved  into  any  thjng  more  simple ;'  he 
might  have  added-^ergo,  they  cannot  be  decompounded. 

The  chapter  on  pneumatics  exhibits  another  specimen  of  the  author'» 
profound  knowledge  of  chemistry.  After  informing  his  readers  that  the. 
atmosphere  is  composed  of  oxygene  and  nitrogene,  he  proceeds  to  tell 
tfiem  that  the  Jatter,  or  *  nitrogene,  is  extremely  noxious,  being  a  very  mix- 
ed assemblage  of  exhalations  from  every  substance  capable  of  being  sub- 
lio)^  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.' 

So  much  for  the  author's  scientific  knowledge :  we  must  now  exhibit 
him  as  a  physician :  and  on  medical  subjects  he  tells  us  at  the  threshold  of 
this  department  of  his  work,  *  ^at  truth,  brevity,  and  clearness  of  descnp*- 
tion  shall  be  the  ruling  priiiciples  of  our  dissertation  ?'  As  an  example  of. 
the  author's  notions  of  brevity  and  clearness,  we  shall  transcribe  his  defini* 
tion  of  disease.  *  Disease  then  is  a  preter,  or  supernatural  affection  of 
some  part  ot  parts,  or  the  whole  of  the  machine,  by  which  the  system '  ia 
injured  or  disturbed ;  or  the  action  of  a  part  impeded,  perverted*  or  de- 
stroyed, attended  with  pecuhar  symptoms,  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the 
affection,  and  parts  affected  ;  or  appearances  deviating  from  health*  -from 
some  general  or  partial  affection,  by  which  the  system  in  genera),  or  in 
part,  is  oppressed  or  disfigured!'  Of  the  materia  medica  the  learned 
author  informs  us  we  have,  except  from  its  mechanical  effects,  very  little 
knowledge ;  and  he  quotes,  in  support,  of  his  opinion,  the  reply  of  Moli- 
ere's  medical  candidate,  who  bemg  aske  I  by  the  professor  Cur  opium 
facU  dormire^  replied,  Qmw  habet  vim  dormtivam^  He  migh.t  have  added» 
that  there  are  other  drugs  besides  those  sold  by  the  apothecary  which  pos- 
sess this  **  somniferous  property.*' 

The  account  of  **  remedies  in  all  cases  of  emergency  from  sadden 
accident  and  alarm"  constitutes  by  far  the  best  part  oT  the  book,  as  they 
are  chiefly  extracted  from  the  reports  of  .the.  Humane  Society  and  other 
sources :  but  even  to  these  the  learned  author  has  added  *  some  other 
important  observations'  of  his  own.  Thus  he  has  subjoined  the  following 
*  important  observation'  under  the  head  of  Remarks,  to  the  account  of 
the  mode  of  treating  persons  apparendy  dead  from  drowning.  *  Accidents 
from  the  watery  element  are  evidently  most  frequent  in  the  bathing  sea^on^ 
piarticularly  in  deep  muddy  rivers,  abounding  with  clay,  weeds,  shoals, 
2Xid  quicksands  ;  such  for  instance,  as  the  river  Avon,  between  Bath  and 
Bristol,  in  whic^  many  melancholy  disasters  have  happened,  and  which, 
by  an  uncommon  degree  of  fatality,  have  generally  precluded  alt  hopes  of 
lecoicrj'.— In  the  chapter  on  prisons  the  learned  authoi*' remarks  that* 
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krppily  few  of  the  mineral  poisons  are  knowQ  to  the  commoa  peopk^ 
except  arsenic*  corrosive  sublimatey  and  opium,* 

The  work,  however,  as  is  noticed  in  the  title  page,  is  interspersed  with 
moral  reflections,  and  we  shall  conclude  our  observations  with  a  specimea 
of  the  author's  talents  in  this  way,  which  occurs  in  his  treatise  on  ehe« 
mistry*  *  Saturation  is  a  word  which  signifies,  that  a  fluid  has  imbibed 
48  much  of  any  substance  as  it  can  dissolve ;  (this  by  the  bye  is  rather  the 
meaning  of  the  word  saturated.)  thus  if  camphor  be  added  to  spirit  of 
wine  more  than  the  menstruum  can  readily  dissolve,  the  excess  will  fall 
to  the  bottom,  because  the  spirit  was  before  saturated — ^had  received 
enough,  had  not  capacity  to  act  on  more,  and  therefore  rejected  it« 
SureW  so  useful  a  lesson  from  the  school  of  chemical  to  that  of  moral  phi- 
losopny,  most  forcibly  points  out  unto  us,  how  loathsome  to  nature  is 
excess  in  meats,  drinks,  or  any  other  sensual  indulgence/ 

Such,  patient  reader,  is  the  iEsculapiao  Monitor;  in  our  perusal  of 
which  we  should  have  been  often  tempted  to  suspect  that  the  medical 
hondura  of  the  reverend  author  had  been  conferred  upon  him  by  a  mistake 
of  the  printer,  rather  than  by  that  of  a  college;  if  we  had  not  noticed 
such  phrasea  as,  '<  under  the  direction  of  his  medical  attendant,"  intention* 
ally  rendered  more  conspicuous  by  being  printed  in  italics. 

Art.  XII.'  The  Datrifman^s  Daughter ;  an  Authentic  and  Interesting 
Narrative,  in  five  Parts.  Commuoicated  by  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England*  Published  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society.  Svo.  .pp.  48. 
Price  3d;  each,  or  25  for  5s.  4d.  Collins.     1811. 

npHIS  is  a  beautiful  and  affecting  tale,  calculated  to  interest  the  best  af« 
fections  of  the  religious  mind,  and  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  care- 
less and  casual  reader,  by  an  impressive  portraiture  of  the  loveliness,  the 
blessedness,  the  high  anticipations  of  piety.  We  extract  the  clergyms^n's 
description  of  his  visit  to  the  dying  bed  of  the  Dairyman's  Daughter. 

<  The  soldier  took  my  horse  and  tied  it  up  in  a  shed :  a  solemn  serenity 
appeared  to  surround  the  whole  place.  It  was  only  ioterrupted  by  the 
breezes^  passing  through  the  large  walnut  trees,  which  stood  near  the  house, 
and  whidi  my  imagination  indulged  itself  in  thinking  were  plaintive  sighs 
of  sorrow.  I  gently  opened  the  door ;  no  one  appeared,  and  all  was  still 
silent.     The  soldier  followed  ;  we  came  to  tlte  foot  of  the  suirs. 

*  <'  They  are  come,''  said  a  voice,  which  I  knew  to  be  the  father's ; 
•*  they  are  come.'* 

*  He  appeared. at  the  top  ;  I  gave  him  my  hand,  and  said  nothing.  On 
entering  the  room  above,  I  saw  the  aged  mother  and  her  son  supporting 
the  much  loved  daughter  and  sister ;  the  son's  wife  sat  weeping  in  a  wia* 
dow  seat  with  a  child  m  her  lap ;  two  or  three  persons  attended  in  the  room 
to  discharge  any  oflice  which  friendship  or  necessity  might  reqnire. 

'  I  sat  down  by  the  bed  side.  The  mother  could  not  weep,  but  now 
and  then  sighed  deeply,  as  she  alternately  looked  at  Elizabeth  and  atlne. 
The  big  tear  rolled  down  the  brother's  cheek,  and  testified  an  affectionate 
regard.  The  good  old  man  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  b^,  leaning  upon  the 
post,  and  unable  to^Le  his  eyes  off  .the  child  whom  hue  was  so  soon  to 
put  from. 

<  £li3;^th's  eyea  were  closed^  and  as  yft  she  perceived  me  not.     Biijt 

S'2  •  -    • 
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^  most  injurioys  rejection  upon  ihe  whole  clerical  order.  If-aD)^  alteratioii: 
of  the  existing  caoon  be  thought  necessary,  we  would  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  expunging  that  part  of  it  which  ordaina  that  the  entries  ahall 
be  *  made  every  Sunday  after  churchy  by  the  minister,  in  the  presence  o£ 
the  churchwardens,'  That  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  with  his  he^  and 
heart  full  of  the  glorious  truths,  which  he  has  just  been  enforcing, 
should,  without  any  interval,  and  on  the  sabbath  day,  be  forced  into  the 
weekly  detail  of  births  and  marriages,  is  not  to  be  endured.  •  We  wish 
that  the  archdeacon  had  felt  the  indecorum  of  his  objections  against  re- 
gistering dissenters  in  cburchbooks,  before  he  had  written  the  weakest 
part  of  his  *  remarks.'  He  thinks  that  <  the  expediency  and  policy d*  a 
law  being  made  ofttlonal  to  dissenters  and  compulsory  on  the  clergyi  under 
a  severe  sanction,  may  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  its  framers.*  it 'should 
seem  that  comfiulsion  is  very  naturally,  connected  widi  emolumenij  an4? 
that  liberty  of  choice  may  be,  with  cheap  liberality,  conceded  to  those  who 
barter  for  it,  wealth  and  dignity. 

^I-II  III  "  11-  -■■!■  ■!■. 

^rt.  XVII.  Travels  of  a  British  Druid;  or  the  Journal  of  Elynd  : 
illustrative  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Ancient  Nations ;  with  ap- 
propriate Reflections  for  Youth.  To  which  is  added,  a  History  of 
the  Doctrines  of  the  Druids,  and  of  their  final  extirpation  in  Caledo^ 
nia.     In  Two  Volumes,  l2mo.     Hatchard,   Ibll. 

npHIS  is  an  extremely  superficial,  and  by  no  means  an  interesting  work. 
It  professes  to  narrate  the  travels  of  a  youne  Druid  through  Gaul, 
Rome,  Sicily,  Greece,  the  Isles  of  the  ^gean,  Flienicia,  and  Egypt,  in 
which  latter  country  he  dies.  The  illustrations  of  ancient  manners  are 
riight  and  unimpressive, — ^and  the  *  reflections'  are  of  the  highest  order  of 
common-place.  The  history  of  *  the  doctrine^  of  the  Druids,' though 
the  work  of  another  and  better  writer,  appears  to  be  full  of  questionable 
speculations.  The  preface  kindly  promises  relief  from  ^  the  fatiguing  <le- 
tails  of  Pagan  ceremonies  and  their  inunoral  rites,  of  which  the  generalitr 
of  ancient  travels  are  so  prolix.'  If  this  be  meant  for  a  censare-  on  the 
« impure  writings  of  Lantier,  it  is  tamely  just;  but  if  designed  for  a  sneer  at 
the  Travels  of  Anacharsis,  the  author  had  better  have  been  quiet.  N6 
reader, of  the  present  volumes,  will  be  for  a  moment  in  danger  of  recur- 
ring to  the  incomparable  work  of  Barthelemy. 

Art.  Xy III.  *  ^n  Introduction  to  the  Geo£ra/ihy  of  the  Ne^  Te^ameni^ 
comprizing  a  summary  Chronological  and  Geographical  View  of  .the 
Events  recorded  respecting  the  MinisuyoF  our  Saviour;  accompa- 
nied with  Maps,  with  Questions  for  examination,  and  an  Accented 
Index,  principally  designed  for  the  Use  of  Young  Persons,  and  for  the 

.  Sunday  Employment  of  Schools.  By  Lant  Carpenter,  L.L.D.  12mo, 
pp.  180.     Longman,  atrd  Co.     ISH. 

.■yj/E  object  most  decidedly  against  the  introduction  of  this  roam^ 
into  schools  and  families  as  an  elementary  work.  Though  we  ar 
not  aware  that  Dr.  Carpenter  has,  in  any  part  of  his  book,  bpfenly 
advocated  the  doctrines  of  Socinus,  yet  a  very  cursory  perusal  will 
suflice  to  shew  that  it  betrays  thrcughout  the  Socinian  mind.  It  is  in»- 
lieed  obvious  that  there  must,   in  speaking  of  the  Saviour,  be  «'tery 
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IttpbrtaDt  ditfercDce  betWcen  the  language  of  one  who  considers  him 
as  a  mere  man,  and  that  of  those  who  pay  hini  divine  honours.  Dr« 
C,  indeed,  admits  that  his  *  modes  of  expression  wiM  be  deemed 
at  least  deficient  by  those  whose  creed  differs,  from  his  own.'  While, 
therefore,  We  acknowledge  his  *  full  right  to  state  his  own  sentiments 
in  his  own  way^  we  also  claim  the  privilege  of  cautioning  our  readers 
aigainst  what  we  consider  the  dangerous  tendency  of  his  book. 

Art.  XIX.  New  Dialogues^  In  French  and  English  ;  Containing  Exemr 
plifications  of  the  Parts  of  Speech*  and  the  auxiliary  and  active  Verbs  ; 
with  familiar  Observations  on  tlie  following  Subjects :  History,  Arith- 
metic, Botany,  Astronomy,  the  Comef,  the  Opera,  Singing,  Hippo* 
dramatic  Performances,  Italian  Painting,  Music.  Mr.  West's  Picture, 
Country  Life,  Picturesque  Descriptions,  Dinner  Party,  Politeness, 
Accomplishments,  &c.  dec.  The  whole  calculated  to  advance  the 
Younger  Branches  of  both  Sexes  in  the  atuinment  of  the  French  Lan- 
guage.    By    W.  Keegan,  A.M.   I2mo.   Price  3s.  bound.   Boosey, 

isn. 

PERHAPS  a  juster  character  of  this  elementary  work  iannot  be  given, 
than  by  saying  that  it  tolerably  performs  the  promise  of  the  title  page. 
It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  fair  advance  towards  the  improvement  of  exercises 
in  the  modern  languages,  by  making  them  subservient  to  the  attainment  of 
scientific  knowledge.  We  apprehend,  however,  that  many  parents  will  object 
to  the  extreme  frivolity  of  part  of  the  contents^  and  will  think,  with  us, 
that  the  small-talk  about  theatres  and  actors  is  not  altogether  suitable  to 
the  sobriety  of  instruction.  Mr.  K.  complains  that  other  <  books  of 
dialogues'  are  <  without  even  the  inculcation  of  a  moral  tentimeni*  We  can 
assure  him  that  there  are  not  a  few  conductors  of  education  who  will  think 
it  a  sufficient  objection  to  the  morality  of  his  book,  that  it  describes  an 
*'  agreeable'  sunday  water  party  to  Richmond,  and  after  an  elaborate  pane- 
gyric upon  a  young  lady  who  was  drowned  on  the  return,  concludes  with 
the  assurance  that  *  her  angelic  soul  is  flov\  n  to  heaven.' 

-  11  I  ■  ■    «  I  I  I    I    I    I    -       ■  I  ■■     11     ■  I      I       I      II       Ml  -  I  II    ■■!« M  i«^.»».^— — »^— ^— U«— »i^ 

Art.  XX.  The  Laet  Enemy  Destroyed.  A  Sermon  preached  at  New 
Windsor  Chapel,  near  Manchester,  November  10,  1811,  on  the 
Deatli  of  the  Rev.  George  PliilUps,  A.  M.  With  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining an  Account  of  his  Early  Life  and  subsequent  Character.  By 
Joseph  Fletcher,  A-  M.  8vo*  pp.  51.  price  Is.  6d.  Williams,  Crosby, 

Baynes,  Conder.  1811. 

* 

,  A  MONG  many  other  vsduable  individuals,  of  vfhom  the  literary  world 
'*'  takes  *  no  note,  but  by  their  loss,'  was  the  subject  of  this  interesting 
publication;  tlie  more  interesting,  perhaps,  as  it  will  probably  be  the 
only  memorial  of  one,  who  seemed  qualified  to  render  considerable  Ser- 
vice to  the  united  cause  ot  religion  and  literature.  Mr.  Phillips,  as  we 
collect  from  an  Appendix  to  the  Sermon,  in  which  the  features  of  his 
character  and  the  few  particulars  of  his  life  are  very  pleasingly  exhibited, 
wa»  bora  at  Haverfordwest,  in  October,  1784.  After  pursuing  his 
joutbfiil  studies  for  some  time  under  the  care  of  the  Rev*  James  Phil- 
jipsy  (now  of   Ciapham,)    and  •ubsequently  under  the  direction  of  a 


I 

tl6  Fletebt?rt  Strfuon. 

tkrgjfKM.  who  wwded  in  tke  town,  he  tc^oWcd  ta  der^fte  hJhBwelf  t^  tim 
office  of  the  Christian  Miniftry  among  the  DiaKtiter».  He  pr©fiefni|ei 
bis  siiidie*  for  this  purpoic,  with  great  diligence  and  8ucc»i8»  for  ^consi*- 
durable  time  at  tbs  acadamf  at  Wyraondleyi  and  afbarwardi.  duriug  thjiee 
•csMona,  at  the  wiivewity  of  Glasgow,  where  die  iirtt  priae»  m  all  the 
^hJlooophkal  ctasset  were  conferred  upon  him  with  highly  flattering 
marks  qI'  dlstsoctioo.  It  was  hero  his  biographer  became  ac<|uai#ted  with 
him.  and  had  ample  opportunities  of  studying  a  character  which  seega^to 
have  been  at^apted,  in  a  decree  very  unusual  at  his  lime  »f  life,  to  excite  a 
InitJgled  sentiment  of  aflfection  and  feverence.  After  being  employed  a 
short  time,  in  preaching  in  various  pats  of  the  country,  with  some  in- 
terruption on  account  of  ill  hea)th,  he  accepted  stp  inyimicm,  in  IdlO,  to 
pre«ide,  as  ehssicaJ  tutor,  over  a  new  academical  inatitntiony  at  Manchits- 
ter,  and,  in  May  1811,  undertook  the  pastoral  care  of  sf  neighbouring 
feongregation,  among  whom  his  services  had  been  for  several  movfths  very 
acceptable.  His  health  sinking  apacej^  under  the  pressure  of  a  pulmonary 
disorder  to  which  he  had  been  subject  fer  f  ome  yeaw,  be  set  oft  in  Octo- 
ber, for  Devonshire.  At  Glastonbury,  on  his  way,  '  he  felt  a  sudden 
giddiness  and  inaensibility^'— *  and  in  less  than  tep  minutot  gentlj  ex** 
bired.'  A  few  sentences  from  Mr.  FleU:her'$  elegant  and  sBectiqnatt 
sketch-  of  his  character,  must  conclude  this  brief  tribute  to  hi?  oie* 
mory, 

4  He  poAsesMd  an  totifaate  aad  exteoaive'  knowledge  of  ckiaaicai  tun 
|J)prf  ;  j^nd  io  the  in^iuriea  he  was  enabled  to  prosecule,  in  thia  dtfiart^ 
meiit  of  liberal  education,  he  combined  a  vigonoua  and  fnasoaKiie  undsr* 
ataoding  with  the  accuracy  ami  elegance  of  a  refined  taste.'-^-^Scieiitific 
iukpwledge.  enlightened  his  path  ;  and  history  lest  ilt  aid  to  guide  hiarc* 
IKardwsv?-^*  He  added  to  these»aD  aptitude  and  Bietlity  nt  the  coBMBuniia^ 
tioa  of  knowledge,  which  peculiarly  tcaded  to  attract  the  reg^,.  and  te* 
<mpe  the  eoniidence  of  hia  poitik.  In  him  they  facMd  leamiitg  withoftr 
ostsntalMms  dtgnitywiti)outprtde»  and  coodBaoensifai  without  meaanesti 
and  it  may  with  truth  be  affirmed,  that  no  inatractor  ever  aapiiitel,  in  sm 
abo#t  a  timei  a  more  complete  possession  of  the  hearts  of  those  conmiitted 
10  his  care.' 

*  His  sendments  were  decidedly  evangelicaly  and  they  aaaumed  thie 
diaracter,  not  from  the  prejudices  of  educadon,  or 'the  ii^fluence  of  hu- 
man ^thority,  but  from  mature,  enlar&red,^and  deliberate  reflection*  His 
preaching  combined,  in  a  high  cfegree  the  iHustratign  of  practical  and  ex- 
perimental religion,  with  the  rational  exposidoh  of  those  peculiar  doc- 
iiiniBS,  which  ^ford  tfaeonly  pemnrient  seouQty  for  itaQnltmtk)fr/-«-rfi)8 
■talnots  aa  a  presicher  were  more  adi^d  for  nsefiifacM  ihan  spkndotfr. 
He  had  not.  the  pbyjsical  strength  which  is  often  esuenttal^  in  oonneoddi^ 
with  higher  qualities,  iq  ejctentive  and  imnaedUtr^|M|Mihnri^  r  but  tli«nr 
iva^in  his  preaching,  ^  energy  (rf  thoi^tr  an  eanommtaror  snnl^  on  tfa» 
important  realities^of  religion^,  which  dmomr^i  at  oAce^thr  tknosdo^ 
andthe ardour  ol  Us  miiid.  Hia.  qemuoaa'  ware  always  j(tdi£iin%  dti» 
•  playing,  a  vigorom^  and  matured  qjidei^laiding  }  and  if  in  aoysdepvtmaifr 
0f  preacbiagsbf'.  particularly  exceUed^iA  waa  in  the  accsraiaddlineatiQBiif 
the  yaiietief^pf  mpral  ohaiacterk    He  bid  studied  hiunaiL  natorttwdl,  mi 
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llad  acquired  8infi;uldr  penetration  in  detecting  and  analysing  the  causes  of 
individual  diversity.  He  could  not  only  trace  the  more  obvious  distinc- 
tions of  character,  to  their  legitimate  principles,  but  possessed  an  uncom- 
mon acuteness,  in  perceiving  the  nicer  shades  of  dif&rence,  and  could  de- 
velope  and  illustrate  these  peculiarities  with  great  ingenuity.  '  Such  a  ta^ 
lent,  acquired  by  habits  of  careful  abstraction  and  enlarged  oWrvation, 
gave  to  nis  discourses,  an  air  of  originality,  so  remote  from  ordinary  and . ' 
common-place  thoughts,  that  they  cojuld  not  fail  to  interest  the  discriitn-  - 
nating  hearer ;  while  at  the  same  tinve,  in  the  exact  portraitures  he  drew  of 
human  (Character,  the  most  unlettered  beheld  the  fidelity  of  his  represen- 
tations.^—<  The  rich  qualities  of  his  mind,  were  happily  blended  with  an 
ingenuous  and  amiable  disposition ;  and  inflexible  integrity  guided  his 
conduct  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  He  had  a  thorough  aversion,  to  eveiy 
thing  mean  and  contemptible  ;  and  dignified  decision  was  the  prominent 
feature  which  distinguished  his  character.  In  the  more  retired  and  in- 
terior circle  of  friendship,  he  inspired  an  aflTection,  bordering  on  en-  . 
thusiasm.'  pp.  43, 49.        * 

Mr.  Fletcher*^  Sermon,  fi;om  I  Cor.  xv.  26,  is  a  highly  interesting  and 
judicious  discourse,  illustrating  the  grounds  on  which  death  is  to  be  consi- 
dered aa  an  *  enemy,'  the  reason  why  its  ravages  are  permitted,  the  foun- 
dation of  our  hopes  that  it  will  be  finally  destroyed,  and  the  sentiments 
and  feelings  which  such  considerations  ought  to  awaken  in  the  mind. 


Art.XXr.  The  French  Scholar's  Dehository ;  inm^hich  are  gradually 
developed,  the  most  Important  Elements  of  French  Conversation. 
By   Anne  Lindley.  l2mo.    Price  28.  bound.    Darton.     1811. 

AS  this  convenient  little  book  is  compiled  upon  an  excellent  plan, 
•*^ '  we  are  sorry  to  notice  so*  niany  verbal  •  eirors  and  phrases  not 
strictly  idiomatic.  Fafichon»  for  Faiichon,  and '  Isabell  for  Isabella, 
may  be  errors'  of  the  press;  but  Romances  for  RotmmSf  is  a  palpable 
En^iish  blunder.  The  words  ;have  different  meanings  ;  the  first  being 
the  name  of  a  particular  description  of  early.  French  poetry^  and  having 
no  reference  whatever  to  modern  romances.  *  On  ne  pent  pas  mkux 
Sncf  either^  .wants  the  auxiliary,  or  a  different,  modification  of  the  verb 
dtner.^-^^The  ,truth  is,  that  nO  work  of  this  naliire  should  be  sent  to 
the  press,  V^ithout  being  first  subjected  to  the  revival  of  a  native  of 
France* 


Art  XXII.  Jlints  to  all  Classes  on  the  State  of  the  Cottntru'i  in  this  Mo- 
mentous Ciyiis.    8vo.  pp..  28.;  Price  Is.  6d.    Stocfcdale.  1812. 


"1117 E  observe  nothing  in  these.  *  hints,*  worth' attending  to,  which  has 
•  not  beet  repeatedly  stated,  to  the  pul^ic,  and  in  the  plainest  pos- 
sible terms.  A  considerable  part  of  the  pamphlet  is  taken"  up  with  a 
Tery  ostentatious  declamation  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  times,  of  which 
the  disuse  of  *  swords  and  bags'  seems  to  fufnl^h,  in  this  writer's  opi- 
nion, no*  despicable  proof.  .In  the  latter  part  of  the  pamphlet  betakes 
oponbim.  to  pronounce  on  the  question' of  Catholic  Emancipation^  and, 
among  other  things,  declares  his  entire  acquiescence  in  the  assertion 
that '  the  embryo  of  the  inquisition  is  actually  established  in  every  part 
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of  ihf  mutfd  kiogdpm**  Tbt  ^tdor  in  bis  advortisemeiit  bokto  out « 
meimcc  ^  '  ^jfcuamf  thf  st^le  of  the  country  more  at  large  :*  and  as  he 
seesMfuitrnifitrufd^ss  Qf  b^ii^si^er  dull  or  ridiculous,  we  have  no 
doubt  |hai  bf  wili  carry  ihiq  pipce  of  yen^eanfe  into  efF?cty  if  not  prevented 
by  a  tiindy  *  hiot*  froqi  Mr,  St;Q9l^4^e. 


Art.  XXIIL  Peramfuhtioni  in  London  aniih  Sn^vmms  ;  comprehettdii^ 
an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  ^ncient  State,  and'Progttm,  of  iheBrN 
tisb  &!(etrot>Qli83,  a  Concise  pes^riptton  of  Its  Ptiesem  Statv,  NoHcet 
qi  efloioeiU  Persons,  ^nd  a  short.  Account  of  iha  Surroundiar  ViU  • 
]^s*  In  letters,  pesigned  ^r  youqg  persons,  ByPrisctUaXValDe* 
field.    IJEmo.  pp.  500.    Dartop  ^od  I^rvey.  1809. 

XE^E  luife  srldoRi  vful^  wHba  more  aiQusIng  pr  more  coraprehensiTe 
*  pohficatiaD  ibim  ti>e  presei^t.  Jt  co^^Q^nicate8  in  a  cl^p  fdnn> 
and  satisfset^ry  ouinnfrji  tbi  subs^uitial  information  of  costly  and  ex-^ 
tensive  works ;  and  we  should  iiicarcelv  wish  for  a  better  ^Aifi  to  the 
BritisbCapitfit  Wbil^.  rthe  historical  st^teiwits  are  more  ample  and 
distiirct  ikv^  P9fM  be  «X]^tc<i.  \n  so  sipatl  a  compass,  the  de- 
seriptioQS  are  simple  ju\d  intelligible,  ^>pd  the  anecdotes  interesting 
and  illustratiTe.— -It.  inigtv^.bave  been  as  yrell/perhaps,  wben  describing 
a  coupk  of  '*i«tf#?j  -  pc^  to  J^ave  t^ed  of  the  matcKlefts  fienal  tv 
NoUeKens* . 

I  -  -    ■  -  — ; ;  ■       ...-■■■-.—  -     . , .  ■      . 

Art.  XXI V^  FituMs  Ectk$huH€M,    A  Refoution  of  the  cban^  that 
the' Church  of  England  does  not  teaoh   the   Gpspd.     A  oennon, 

S reached  in  die  Parish  Church  of  Greenwiobt  Jup^  9^  1811 .     By  ^e 
.    lc!V..^T.  .Waitd,  M*  A«  jDl^me^tic  Chaplain  to  Her  Royal  Highneaa 
.   die  Duchess  of  Bnmwick*  0¥O.  pp.  32«  Price  U.  Baldwin.  181  ij 

ACCORMNG  to  Mr.  Waite'a  sense  of  th«  ch«fe  which  this  senpoQ 
'^  is  des^^d  lo  fvftkey  k  abould  asem  so  ui8|port,  ^t  the  ii^fqx  ff  tbe 
^  church  does  not  teach  the  go^L;  a  cbatgeg  tb>t  fcsrcely  (kserved  SQy 
attempt  to  refitte  k,  because^o  teach  the  gospdl»:  is  not  die  prqpfr  ol^eqt  of 
prayer.  That  tbe  Utur^y^  incbdiBg  even  the .  copions  portions  of  scripture 
which  are  most^  laudabfy  intnrwoveli  with  it»  b9wev«r  evangelical  in  its 
doctrines,  is  o'f  itself  sttScfent  to  teach  tbe  gospel,  ^w  will  be  boM 
enough  to  pretend  i  and  those  who  do, .  m^ft  rqpud  preaching  as  superr 
fluoosy  aild  of  course  degrade  the  clergy  from  their  high  nuok  of 'ind^ova 
insiFiiciors;    If  tbe  HomiUes  be  conaiderei  gi  a  part  of  the  teadiin?  of 


or  of  ^crijDture  i  he  Is  much  more  elear  in  8tatemeot)»  than  sati^KtO^  im 
Tproo(n  The  principal  m«n)in^  pf  the-  dKirge,  we  take  to  he,  that  the 
fiiri^  do.  npt  teach  |;be  gospel.  Mr.  W.  insists  that  they  goiieiaUy  do^ 
at  least  acQordiqg  to  bit  notions  of  it)  which  include  an  •^^wfiwi  ofM 
its  leading  truths :  and  he  addsy  diat  **  the  number  of  vel^otia  dmrkict^r^ 
in.  the  miiusijry  has,  of  late  years,  been  greatly  increa^iag.'^  The  geoisral 
s^io  of  doctrine  in  the  sermon,  i1|  muek^  like  that  of  a  coptiiiii  othcar  *^  Sf^ 
ftatatm/*  The  fpirit  of  it  is,  up^  ^  whok,  we  tUsk^  Idttd  mi4  li- 
beral. 


Accoum  of  the  Nca^l  and  MiHtaty  BibU  Society.        %\9 

Art.  XXY •  Thi  Poetical  Chauh  conmt Jng  of  Miscellaneout  Poems,  Mo-^ 
nit  Sentimental,  and  Dctoriptiirc,  on  FamiKar  and  InteititiBg  $ttbjecu. 
By  Mrs.  Ritson.     l^o.    Sherwood  and  Ca     ISll. 

^QliE  of  the  inferior  boudtag  idi90la»  ve  Mppoit^  coiild  funusli  out 
*^  itsaxsf  a  Tolume  0f  rbyoKf  very  Ittdt  bctm  tmin  thfte.  l*he  folW  of 
jmrfinik  atttbon,  ia  conMnoftly  rttiraiilcd  kQt^  txpotiog  itaelf  in.  puhlict 
byrthe  ttodetfey  pocidiar  1^  their  ag^  Mra«  Ritiop  faeroa  onforuinately  to 
be  neither  old  nor  young. 


■[  .  ]  ^   -  -^"         - — *"-^ 


XXVI.  The  Snnlnds  or  an  Appeal  to  the  People  of  England,  io 
which  some  conjectures  are  offihvd  respecting  the  ripd.  growth  of  Seo- 
tarism,  its  moral  and  pollttcal  tendencies,^  ftc.  8tc,  with  some  remarks 
on  **  evangelical^^  preaching,  Sec.  '8?o.  pp,  112.  Price  5s.  Baldwin. 
1812. 

^HAT  a  clerical  gendeman  (and  such,  tKre  are  tolerably  certain  ia  tlie 
author  of  this  panipMet)  may  witb  the  greatest  propriety  assume  the 
-acter  of  a  '  Senunel,'  will  be  admitted  by  every  bodyt 


character  of  a  '  Senunel,'  will  be  admitted  bv  every  bodyt  and  it  is 
equally  manifest,  that  it  becomes  him  to  be  vigilaaf  on  hia  potw  Aod  alort 
to  give  timely  warning  in  case  of  dan^.  In  pfepO!tioi>»  however y  to  the 
importance  of  the  office,  is  die  mischief  ^ich  ensnes  when  an  unsuitd>)e 
person  intrudes  into  it.  Accordingly,  an  out-post  in  the  armjr  who  should 
cattseleislY  disturb  the  quiet  of  his  fellow  soldiers,  whether  from  fev^U 
oess  or  misconctption,  would  be  severely  pnaished.  Now  it  unfortanatdy 
happens  that  the  reverend  author  of  the  production  bdfore  us  is  an  aramt 
coward.  His  alarqi,  instead  of  being  the  effect  of  ^mdemfbr^Sigj^t^'is 
the  offspring  entirely  of  a  i¥ides9  Ixmn,  As  very  few,  however,  wt'  be 
wrought  upon  by  the  representations  of  a  wnter  so  utterly  destitute  of 
takot,  it  is  not  necessary  to  waste  woids  in  decrying  him«  ^FeehttMSS 
excites  jttty— dot  provocation. 


. . w.  -f.-  ■  i  p..>^.. .^. ^ .,  J. 


Art.  XXVII.  An  jiccouia  ttf  thi  Na^ai  and  Mltii^  BiNe  Sottetff  imd* 
toted  in  nSO*  Also,  A  KqK>rt  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for 
the  Year  1811.  With  an  A^pendix^  and  a  List  of  Sid>scribers  aild 
Bettefaet0ri4  12mo4  Gritltf.    Hatcfaard*    181K 

IT  supj^rn  from  this  publication,  that  the  laudaUe  exertions  of  the  3d- 
ciety  fbr  supplying  the  Army  and  Navy  with  BtUes  and  Testaments^ 
are  fffittnlfy  embarrassed  by  the  want  of  adequate  i^eovrces*  The  Sooiety 
hatf  appltcadoo*  before  it  for  Bibles  and  TestafnenU,  from  21,420  soldiers 
aod's^aroei^  white  its  fundfsare  insufficient,  at  present,  to  supply  more  thSU 
SOOO.  We  bp]^  this  pfaih  statement  Will  not  bo  without  its  eiect :  add 
that  thosef,  espepally,  who  feel  a  peculiar  imerest  in  the  wnllan  of  the  two 
services^  win  not  makr  the  increased  and  incareasing  adMcy  cf  this  Society 
to  languiiih  for  wattt  ofstutaUe  encourdgetbent^ 

Airaoigements,  have  recently  been  made  fot  obc^ning  a  rcgjjl^f  Strpplt 
of  Sihles  and  'Tes^mems  at  the  same  tow  rate^  as  those  ei'tho  odtish  suia 
Fofffigo  Bibb  Soctety; 
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Gentlemen  and  PubRshers  who  have  works  in  the  firesSf  will  ob^e  the 
,  Conductors  of  the  "Eclectic  KkYiKvrffy  rending  information  (hoit'pmd) 
of  the  subject^  exienty  and  firobMt  price  (ftueh  works  5  ^vkin  tknt  may 
depend  upon  being  communicated 4o  A^publie^  if  consistent  w^h  iispunu 


~^r,  Coleridge's  **  Friend/'  of  wtfch 
twenty-eight    Numbers   are  ;publiftfafedy 
Daay  now  be  had,  in  one  volume,  roysU 
'  8vo.  price  18s.  boards,  of  Messes.  Cale 
and  Ourtis,  Paternos^ter  jiow.'    And  Mr. 
C.  intends  to  complete  theW(A-k  in  from 
eight  to  ten  similar  sheets  to  the  fore- 
going, which  will  be  published  together 
in  one  part,  sewed.     The  Subscribers  to 
the  former  part  can  obtain  this  through 
their   regular    Booksellers.    Only  400 
copies  remain  of  the  28  numbers,  and 
their  being  printed  on  unstamped  paper, 
will  account  to  the  Subscribers  for  the 
difference  of  the  price. 

On  the  15th  of  February  will  be  pub- 
lished, in  one  handmmeiTolume,  8vo. 
Price  12s.,  A  Defence  ot  Modem. Gal- 
Tinism:.  containing  an  Examination  of 
the  •  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  Work,  entitled 
» a  Refutation  of  Calvinism*  By  Edward 
Williams.  D.  D. 

'  Early  in  next  month  will  be  published 
ft  work  long  expected,  The  £ix)nomical 
History  of  the  Hebrides  and  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  John 
.Walker,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in 
he  University  of  Edinburgh, 
t  At  the  same  time  will  be  published,  a 
Tolume  of  Miscellaneous  E&says  on 
•Natural  History  and  Rural.  Economy,  by 
t*be  same  author;  being  part  of  a  con- 
siderable number  which  he  had  written 
on  these  subjects  at  different  times. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be  pub- 
lished,   a   new  edition   of  the  Historia 
Muscorum  of  Dillenius.  It  is  known  that 
in  the  life  tiine  of  the  author  250  copies 
only  of  this  most   valnable  work  were 
published ;  so  that  now  when  they  ap- 
pear for  sale,  chey  sell  at  a  very  high, 
price.      About    40    years  ago,    a   few 
jcbpies  of  the   plates   were    thrown  off 
pnaccompanied  witn  the  text,  and   the 
plates  were  then  destroyed.     These  are 
now    accurately    re-engraved,   and   the 
whole  will  be  presented  to  the  Botanical 
World    in    a    very    respectable   form. 
Care  has  been  taken  that  the  references 
or  Authors  will  a^iply  to  this  edition  as 
well  a^  to  the  origmal.    It  is  proposed  to 


throw  off  a  few  copies  of  the  text  to 
.  ACcoBQiodate those  who.  ace.already.'.in 
/  possession  of  the  plates. 
.  In  the ,  course  of  a.  few  weeks  will  be 
published,  the  Poetical  Latin  Version  of 
the'  Psalms,  by  G.  Buchanan,  with 
copious  notes  in  English,  critical  and 
e3(planatory, .  partly  from  those  of  Bor- 
'  men,  Chytrseus,  Ruddiman,  Hunter,  and 
Love,  and  partly  by  the  Editor,  A. 
Dickinson,  •  of  the  University  PresF, 
Edinburgh.  .  To  each  Psalm  will  be 
prefixed  the  nature  o£  the  metre  with  .a 
scanning  table.  Some  copies  will  be 
thrown  off  ou  royal  paper. 

A  new  editinn  of  the  Greek  Grammar* 
and  Greek  and  English  Scripture  Lexi- 
con, By  Greville  Ewing,  Minister  of 
the  Gospel  in  Glasgow,  is  a£  present  in 
the  Press,  and  will  be  ready  for  Publi- 
cation in  a .  few  weeks.  The  greater 
part  of  the  Grammar,  and  the  whole  of 
the  Lexicon,  have  been  cpmposed  aneF« 
and  both  are  greatly  .^larged.  T^e 
first  edition  of  the  Lexicon,  contained 
the  words  of  the  New  Testament  only  : 
the  present  edition  contains  those  also  of 
the  Septuagint  and  Apocrypha ;  ^nd  is 
the  only  Greek  and  English  Scripture 
Lexicon,  which  is  thus'adaptedfor  read- 
ing all  the  Scriptures  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. The  principal  tenses  of  the 
verbs  are  now  also  inserted  in  the  Lexi- 
con :  impoitant  words  are  illustrated  kt 
considerable  length ;  and  the  illustra- 
tions are  frequently  supported  by  quota- 
tions from  Scripture,  from  the  Greek 
Fathers,,  and  from  the  Classics.  Tbe 
whole  will  b^  comprised  in  one  volunic 
af  nearly  400  pages,  royal  8vo.  "The 
printing  has  been  conducted  with  the 
greatest  care^  under  the  Author's  im- 
mediate inspection. 

In.  a  short  time  if\\\  be  published,  A 
View  of  the  Political  StatcTof  Scotland  at 
Michaelmas,  1811 :«  comprehendiug  the 
Roll  of  Freeholders  at  that  Period,  with  a 
State  of  the  Votes  at  the  last  Election  for 
each  County ;  an  Abstract  of  the  Leeta 
of  the  Royai  Burghs,  with  a  State  of  th^ 
Votes,  and  the  Names  of  the  Delegates 
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^m  each  Butgli  at  the  last  Electron  f6r 
the  District.  *  To  which  is  prefixed,  an 
Introductory  Account  of  the  Form  of 
Procedure  at  Elections  to  Parliament 
for  Scotland; 

At  press,  Ijectures  upon  Portions  of 
the  Old  Testament,  intended  to.illustrate 
Jewish  History  and  Scripture-  Cha- 
racters. By  George  Hill,  D.D.  RR.S. 
Edinburgh.  Principal  of  St.  Mtiry*s 
College,  St.  Andrews,  one  of  the  Minis- 
ters' of  that  City,  and  one  'of  his 
Mcgesiy's  Chaplains. 

In  the  press,  a  new  edition  of  Dr. 
I^vans's  Sermons  on  the  Christian  Tem- 
per, in  2vol.  12mo. 

■  Thd  planter's  Kalendar,  't)r,  the 
Nurseryman  and  Forester's  Guide, 
ia  the  Operations  of  the  K'm'sery, 
the  Forest  and  the  Grove,  will  soon  be 
publis^ied,  by.  Walter  Nicol,  -Author  of 
the  Ganlener's  Kalendar^  the  Villa  Gar- 
den Directory,  &c. 

Speed'.ly  will  be  published,  by  sub- 
scription, in  two  voluBies  large  octttvo, 
price  one  Gainea  to  subscribers,  A 
Connected  Series  of  Essays,  affording, 
among  other  Taluable  and  curiona  In- 
fonnatioa, acompreheasive and  authen- 
tic Detail  of  the  Phenomena  of  Time, 
the  Manner  in  which  it  has  been  com- 
puted, divided,  snlxlivided,  and  regu- 
lated, fron^  the  earliest  Periods  of  An- 
tiquity, &c. 

Dr.  4obn  Barclay,  wi)l  shortly  pub- 
lish, A  Description  of  the  Arteries,  in  an 
8vo.  volume. 

Mr.  Charles  Ganith's  Inquiry  into  the 
Various  Systems  of  Political  Economy, 
.  is  translating  by  Mr.  D.  Boileao,  with 
additional  notes. 

Mons-  C.  T.  Tombe's  Voyage  to  the 
East-Indies,  during  the  years  1802  to 
I8Q6,  including  an  account  of  the  Cape, 
the  Isjes  of  Mauritius,  Bourbon,  Java, 
Banca,  and  the  City  of  Batavia,  with 
notes  by  Mr.  Sotmini,  is  printing  in 
English  fr^m  a  translation  by  Mr.  Blag- 
don,  in  two  8vo.  volumes,  with  numerous, 
plates^ 

Mr.  Blagdon  has  in  the  press,  in  twe 
duodecimo  volumes,  atlout  Four  Thou- 
sand Quotations,  principally  from  an- 
cient authors,  with  appropriate  transla- 
tions in  English. 

The  Rev.  James  Plumptre  has  made 
considerable  progress  in  printing  bis 
English  Drama  Purified,  and  il  will  ap- 
pear early  m  the  spring. 

Mr.  Geo.  Dy«r  has  nearly  ready  for 
.publication,  a  History  of  the  University 


of  Cambridge,  including  the  Lives  of  the 
-Founders,  with  illustrative  engravings. 
It  will  be  in  two  v6lumes,  in  quarto  and 
in  octavo,  to  match  with  Chalmer's 
History  of  Oicfbrd. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Wlntle,  author  of  a 
Commentary  on  Daniel,  has  in  the  press. 
Christian  Ethics,  consisting  of  Discourses 
on  the  Beatitudes,'  Sec,  in  two  uctav» 
volumes. 

The  Rev.  C.  Powlett  will  shortly  pub- 
lish, the  Father's  Reasons  for  being  a 
Christian. 

Mr.  John  Rippingham,  of  Westminster 
School,'  will  shortly  publish.  Rules  fcTr 
English  .  Composition,  and  paipticularly 
for  Themes,  in  a  duodecimo  volume. 
He  has  also  in  the  press,  a  translation  of 
Longinus,  with  critical  and  explanatory 
.notes,  in  an  octavo.volume. 

Mr.  Thomas  Clarke  has  nearly  ready 
for  publication,  a  Treatise  on  Arithmetic, 
!with    Slrictures  on  the  Nature  of  the- 
Elementary .  Instruction    contained    ia 
English  Works  onthatScionoe. 

The  Rev.  J.  Nightingale,  author  of  ^ 
Portraiture  of  Methodism,  is  engaged  on 
a  Portraiture  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Religion;  with  an  Appendix,  containing 
a  Summary  of  the  Laws  against  Papists, 
^nd  a  Review  of  the  Catholic  Question 
of  Emancipation. 

Mr.  Styles  has  in  the  press,  a  volume 
of  Sermons,  which  will  include  ■  his 
Funeral  Sermon  for  Mr.  Spencer.    . 

A  Description  of  the  Island  of  Java, 
from  Anjeric  Bay  in  the  Strait  of  Sunda 
to  Batavia,  containing  its  natural  his- 
tory, mineralogy,  &c  is  in  the  press. 

The  Sonnets  and  other  poetical  works 
of  Al fieri,  are  preparing  for  publication 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Tbtte. 

Mr.  Thomas  Haynes,  of  Oandle,  will 
soon  publish  a  Treatise  on  the  improved 
Culture  of  the  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
and  Gooi^eberry. 

The  new  edition  of  Biographica  Dra- 
matica,  in  three  octavo  volumes,  will 
sbon  appear. 

The  sixth  edition  of  Beawe^s  Lex  Mer- 
catoria,  considerably  improved  by  Mr. 
Chitty,  in  two  qiiarlo  volumes,  is  nearly 
ready  for  publication.' 

Shortly  will  be  publistied,  by  subscrip- 
tion, in  one  octavo  volume,  a  Selection 
of  Sermons,  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  de  Soper- 
ville,  sen.  Minister  of  the  Walloon 
Church,  at  Rotterdam,  transilated  into 
English  by  John  Reynolds,  Minister  of 
the  Gospel. 

To  be  published  this  month,  a  new 
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^d  correct  editjon,  baodsomely  printed 
in  '3  vols.  8vo.y  of  The  l>iscourses  o^  Dr. 
George  Home,  lat^  Lord  "Bisbop  of 
Norvich« 

The  Hev.  Owen  Manning)  late  Vicar 
pt  Godalmini^  has  leflt  for  poblication 
some  .iSermons  on  Yarioos  important 
sulgectsy  which  will  shortly  appear  in 
.two  octavo  volumes. 
^  Mr.  John  Ma  we,  aiithor  of  a  Treatise 
on  the  Mineralogy  of  Derbyshire,  will 
shortly  publish  a  narrative  of  bis  Voyagie 
to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  of  his  Travels 


tn  Brazil  from  1804  tu  1810.  The 
principal  part  of  his  work  relates  txi  the 
interior  of  Brazil,  where?no  Englishman 
was  ever  before  pemiitted  to-  travel,  and 
particularly  to  the  gold  and  diamond 
districts,  which  he  investigated  by  order 
of  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal. 

Mr.  lohn  Gait  has  ready  for  publi- 
cation; Voyage  and  Travels  in  1809- 
10-11^  containing  Observations  on 
Gibraltar,  Sardinia,  &c.  in  a  quarto 
Tolume  with  three  engravings.         • 
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Agriculture  Defended:  in  answer  to 
a  *  Comparative  Statement  of  the  Food 
fwodttoed  from  Arable  and  Grass  Land, 
with  Obserservatioiis  on  the  late  Inclo* 
tares,  published  by  tiie  Re?.  Lake 
Helsop,  Arefadeaeon  of  Backs.*'  In- 
scribed to  ^i«  Landboidervof  the  Unitod 
Kittgdon  of  Ofcat  Britain  and  Ireland, 
by  'Fhilarator.-dvo.  ds.  sewed. 


t. 


Arilkoaottt* 

firemog  Amo^ements ;  or,  the  Bean- 
ties  of  the  Heavens  Display^ed ;  in  which 
the  striking  appearances  to  be  observed 
in  various  Evenings  during  the  Year 
1812,  are  described.  By  Wflfiftm 
*Prend,  esq.  M.  A.,  Actuary  of  the  Rock 
'life  Assarance  Coinpany,  and  late 
Teikiw  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 
Iteo.  3s. 

T^ie  Life  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Hough* 
t>*iy»  successively  Bishop  of  Oxford,  of 
Lichfield  and  Coventry,  and  of  Worces- 
ter;  formeriy  President  of  5t.  Mary 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  the  Reign 
of  James  II.:  containing  many  of  his 
Lettets  and  Biographical  Notices  of 
several  Persons  with  whom  he  was  con- 
nected. By  John  Wilmoty  esq.,  hand- 
somely printed  with  engravings,  4to. 
11.  lis.  6d.,  and  on  fine  paper,  SSI  2s, 

The  Life  of  John  Knox:  containing 
Illustrations '  of  the  History  of  the  Re- 
fbrmation  in  Scotland ;  with  Biographi- 
cal Notices  of  the  principal  Reformers, 
and  Sketches  of  the  Progi^ss  of  Litera- 
ture in  Scotland,  ^i^ring  a  great  part  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century.  To  which  is  sub- 
jpined  an  Appendix,  consisting  of  Laiters 


and  other  papers,  never  before  pub- 
lished. By  TbotOBS  Mc  Crie,  Minister 
of  the  Gotfpel,  Edinbnrgh.  8vo.  l^Ss., 
royal  paper  II.  U. 

naAMA. 

A  J9eries  #f  Plays ;  in  which  it  »  at- 
tempted to  delineate  the  itronger  Pa^ 
sioasdf  tbeMihd:  eaeh  PaisiOn  beiug 
the  Siibjeet  of  a.TMgsdy  and  n  Comedy. 
By  Joanna  Baiitte«  Tlie  thiid  tokmie. 
.8V0..98. 

EMM^ATIOM.    ' 

Iltostratiotisof  lllrytliAti9>  ^leeHons 
for  the  Illustrations  of  a  Coorse  Of  It|- 
fttractions  on  the  Rhythffititt  iuid  Utter- 
ance «of  the  English  Langoage;  with  ab 
Introductory  Essay '  on  the  applk;«ttAi 
Of  Rhymical  ^ience  to  ihe  Treataiient 
of  Iiftp«dimetttB,  «nd  the  Impmvei»etit 
of  our  Nationat  Oratory;  and  an  Ele- 
mentary Analysis  of  tl)«  ^enc«  lotd 
Practice  of  Btocption,  Coinpi(i8itk>n,  &c  • 
By  JohnvTfaelwali,  esq*  Professor  of  tiie 
Science  afnd  Practice  of  Elocntion.'  Svo. 
108.6d. 

nisToat; 

Memoirs  of  Joan  d*Aic :  of,  da  Lya, 
commonfy  called  the  Maid  of  OYleaffis ; 
chiefly  from  the  French  of  the  Afthk 
Langlet  Do  Prenesnoy,  with  an  Appen- 
dix and  Notes.    By  0.  A.  Ora^6.   dro. 

78. 0d. 

MEDICINE  AND  CHItVaOtllTi 

Medico  Chirargical  Trafisactiona  pab- 
fiShedby  the  Medical  and  ChimtrgliSai 
Society  of  London.  The  second  tt»l«me, 
illustrated  by  eight  plates.  9vo.  |6s. 

An  Inqui^  into  the  ProodiiOf  Nature 
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in  repairing  Injmiefl  of  the  Intestinef ; 
iliuiJtrnting:  the  Treatment  of  Fenctra- 
ting  Wpunds  Md  Strangulnted  Hemla. 
By^Benjflnnin  Traveri,  Dcmoastrator  of 
Anatomy  at  Gay's  Hospital,  and  Surgeon 
to  %Uq  l9on.  East-India  Company,  and 
to  the  London  Infirmary  for  DiseaMs  o!f 
the  Eye.  With  engravings  hy  Stewart. 
Sra  15s. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Bite  of  a  lUbid 
Animal,  heing  the  Sahstance  of  an  Essay 
which  received  a  Prise  from  the  Royal 
CdHegc  of  Surgeons  in  London^  in  the 
Yenr  1811.  By  Jamss  .Oillman^  F.L.S. 
8vo.  7i. 

•  A  History  of  the  Waleheren  Remit- 
tent; oommencing  with  its  advanced 
State,  when  most  dangerous  and  des* 
tractive  to  .tbe  Soldiery,  and  oonclad- 
mg  with  its  very  fevonrahle  termination, 
e&cted  by  thoee  meims  first  proposed 
hy  the  Author  only  to  the  Legislature, 
and  to  the  Uite  and  .pvesent  Array  Medi- 
cal 9oard ;  with  the  Moihid  Appearan- 
ces on  Disscotion;  also  the  Sequels, 
AalemiA,  Ai^olia,  iEgypttan  Ophthal- 
mia, Ice.  &c.  elucidated  by  Dissections. 
By  Thomas  Wright,  M.D.  and  M«R.I.  A. 
Ice.  10s.  6d. 

The  Monbid  Anatomy  of  the  Buman 
Gotlet,  Stomach,  and  Intestinee*  By 
Alexander  Monro,  Jna.  M.D.  P.R.$.£f 
Profeaser  of  Medicine,  Anatomy,  and 
Surgery,  m  the  Univfrsity  of  Edinburgh, 
Feliow  of  the  Royal  CeUege  of  Phyii- 
dians,  Ire.  Blnstrated  by  twenty  n«- 
frAVmga,  royal  8vo.  U.  I88« 

The  Edinburgh  Ahnattikdt,  and  fan* 
iperial  Register  for  1818.  Oontaming 
not  only  the  whole  matter  giVenhi  other 
Almanacks,  corrected  and  improved; 
but  also,  among  other  Lists,  Rolls  of  the 
Freeholders  of  all  the  Counties  in  Scot- 
land as  they  stood  at  Michaelmas  1811, 
and  as  certified  by  the  Clerks  of  the 
respective  Counties.  With  a  plan  and 
elevation  of  Seafield  Baths.   18mo.  4s. 

bosmd. 

A  Correct  and  Picturesque  Map  of 
England  and  Wales,  with  part  of  Scot- 
land, shewing  distinctly  the  Navigable 
Canals  and  Rivers  now  completed,  or 
under  execution,  as  welt  as  those  for 
which  Acts  of  Parliainent  have  been  ob- 
tained. By  George  Allen,  Navigation 
Office,  Stone  Staffordshire,  jn  the  sheet, 
or  on  Canvas  neatly  fitted  up  on  Rollers, 
or  in'  a  case  for  tb«  Pocketi  from  7i*  to 
]3«i  each. 


Stubborn  Paets;  or,  #  Brief  View  of 
Princely  OratHude  and  Domestic  Suf- 
fiering.  By  James  Seymour  Davis,  esq^ 
I^te  Assistant  Inspector-general  of 
Barracks.  To  which  is  added,  his  Cor-  . 
respondence  with  his  feoyal  Highness 
the  Duke  of.  OumberJand,  addressed 
io  the  public  at  targe,  but  particularly 
to  the  Officers  of  the  British  Army.  8vo. 

5s. 
A  Word  to  the  Wise,  addressed  to  the 

Pillars  of  tbe  Community.    By  an  Ob- 
•erving  By»-stander.  Ss.  6d, 

Number  I.  (to  be  continued  on  the 
1st  of  every  Month)  of  The  JMentor 
Magazine;    including  the  £ncycl<H>» 
dia  Mentoriensis.  8vd  2s.  6d. 

HATURAt  HISTORT. 

Instinct  Displayed,  in  a  collection  of 
well-authenticated  Facts,  exemplifying 
&e  extraovdinary  Sagacity  of  various 
Species  of  the  Animal  Creatioa.  By 
Priscilla  Wakefield.  12mo.  5s.6d. 

HATVRA(  paaosorav. 

An  Csiay  on  thePfohability  of  Sensa* 
tienin  Vegetables;  with  additional Ob% 
tervatSons  on  Instinct,  Sensation,  Irrita- 
hiiity,  Ac.  By  James  Perchard  Tup* 
per,  Member  of  the  Royal  <>>ll<)ge.  oC 
Surgeons,  and  Fellow  of  the  Lioneaa 
Society.  8vo.  Ssii     ' 

ipuILOLOGT. 

flektt  Oredt  Seflteneea  from  the 
GrtBcib  SetatenlilP,  translated  int« 
English ;  to  whieh  is  added  a  verbal 
Translation,  with  tbe  Part  of  Speech 
annexed  to  each  Word,  to  give  greater 
aseiitance  to  thfe  LMrner.  A  Sketch 
from  Xenophon's  Anabasis  is  alio  ftuh^ 
joined,  translated  in  the  same  man- 
ner. 72mo.  2s.  6d.  sewed. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Malayan  Jan^ 
guage,  in  Two  Parts,  Malayan  and 
English,  and  English  and  Malayan.  By 
W.  M.  Marsden,  F.R.S  Author  of  the 
History  of  Sumatra.  4!to.  21.  2s. 

POLITICAL  ECONOWy. 

An  Enquiry  into  tbe  Nature  and 
Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations.  By 
Adam  Smith,  L.L.D.  F.R.S.  With  a 
Life  of  the  Author.  Also,  a  View  of  the 
Doctrine  of  Smith  compared  with  that 
of  the  French  EconomisU;  with  a  Me- 
thod of  facilitating  the  Study  of  his 
Works,  from  the  French  of  M.  Gamier. 
A  «ew  edition.  3  vol.  Svo.  11*  is. 
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TSB0L06V. 


Sermons  on  Various  Subjects.  By- 
David  Brichan,D.D.  Ministeiq^of  the 
United  Parishes*  of  Dyke  arid  Moy',  in^ 
the  County  of  Moray,  teie  of  ArtiHery- 
streety  London* 

Number  I.  CrlHcal'  arid  Vfaeticftl 
^Lectures,  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Charch' 
of  Epbesus;  Revelation  2.  1,^—7.  By 
Sapiuel  Kiltie,  Minister  pf  the  Goitiiel.' 
1  s.  or  without  covers  6d. 

A  Pamily  ^rble^  containing  the  Sa- 
cred Te3^ts  of  the  <)ld  and  New  Tei'iaH 
menfS)  With, the  ^Apocrypha-;  illustrated 
by  Marginal  Eef(6rence8,  and  the  tnoAt 
useful  explanatory  Notes  from  the  Bible 
of  Dr.  Do(ld,  and  from  the  WorVs  of 
other  celebrated  Diyiqes.  Part  C.  (to  be 
continued  Monthly)  embellished  with 
beautiful  Wohd*rut8,  ilHistrative  of  "^he 
Munncrs  of  the  Times'.  This  Work  wilf 
be  completed  in  35  Monthly  Pafts,  and 
will  contain  100  elegant  Designs,  by 
Thurston  and  Craig j  cut  in  Wood  by 
Bewick,  Brai)^toip>,  and  other  eminent 
Artists,  foTining  two  nkndsonie  quarto 
TDhimes,  4'to.  95./&liH^on  superfine  royal 
pap'er,  3s.  ./    ;     '   r  ; 

A  Sermon  presCcbed'in  the  Parish 
Church  of^-AH  Saints/ in  Derbyi  on  the 
Anniversary  of  the' Derbyshire  General 
Iniirroary,  Octobfer  7th,  1811;  By 
Thomas  Gisborne,  M.  A.  •  For  tl)e  Be- 
nefit of  thcr  D.crbyshire  General  Infir- 
mary, 2s.  *       . 

Tbe  Crisis  oflUligion:  A  Sermbn, 
preached  at  Latara.  Cbapel>  Bath  wick; 
November  Hth,  1811:  'containing 
Sirictnres  upon  Mr.  Lancaster's  System 
of  Popular  Education.  By  tbe  Bev. 
E.  W.  Grinfield,  M.  A.  Minister  of  Laura 
Chapel.  Is,    ' 


Some  Modem  Prineipleft  of  Educatida 
oonsiderod ;  A  Sermon,  preached  in  tbe 
Chapel  of  the  Assylum^  for  Female 
Orphan?,  Ligmbeth,  on  Sunday  Decem- 
ber Ist  1811,  and  publi^ed-.  in  Com- 
pliance with  the  particular  Request  of 
llbe  ComOkittee  of  that  Institution.  By 
Ls^ureoce  .Qfirdiiec,  ,  M^A..  Alternate 
Morning  Preacher  at  the  Asylum,  &^c. 


topo<;bap.hy. 
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Mr.  J«  J.  Park,  ofHampstead,'  has* 
Announoiid  his«  intention  of  jiublisbisgr 
by  BubBcripticn,  a  T6pograf^i6al  aiid 
Historical  AccfMint  of  that  Place,  in 
otie  vol.  fivo.  accompanied  with  engra- 
vings. CommnniObtions  'are  earnestly* 
sohcifed  by  him. 

A  PolHic«4  E8say  <on  the  Kingdom  of 
New  Spain ;'  containing  Researches 
Illative  to  the 'Geography  of  Mexico, 
the  Extent  of  its  SuHaoe,  and  its  Politi- 
cal Division  into  Intendanciee,  the  phy- 
sical Aspect  of  the  Cotintry,  the  Papula-*, 
tion,  the  Staite  of  AgrSculture  and  Manu-. 
fiscturing  afM  Commercial  Industry,  tbft 
Canals  pioj^ected  between  tbe  Souta  Sea 
and'  the  Atlantic  Oce^n^.  t4)e  Cmwn 
Revenues,  the  Quantity  of  precious 
MH:Alfr  f^bich4kav«  flowed  finpm  'Mexico 
into  Europe  and  Asia  since  tbe  Di^ovei^ 
of  the  New  Contihent',  and  tbe  Military 
Defence  of  N4\v .  Spain.  By  Alexander 
De  Humbolt.  TransUilSed  from  the  Ori- 
ginal French  by '  John  Blapk.  >  With 
ef^t  Maps  of  Points  of  Separation  ^and 
projected  Commuriicatibn  betweeil  tfa« 
South  Sea  and  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  a 
Map  of  the  djfferent  Channels  by  which 
the  preciou'a  Metals  flow  from  the  one 
Continent  to  the  other,  Volumerlll  and 
IV.  8va  11.  Us.6d. 
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ECLEGTIC    REVIEW, 


For  march,  1812. 


Art.  I.  An  AccomU  of  the  TrigommUtieal  Survey ^  carried  on  by  order  of 
the  Master  General  of  his  Majesty's  Ordnance^  in  the  Years  1S00» 
1801,  180S»  1804',  1805,  1806»  1807,  1808,  and  1809.  By  Lieu< 
tenant-Colonel  William  Mudge,  of  the  Rojal  Artillery,  F.R.S.  and 
Captain  Thomas  Colby,  of  the  Royal  Engineers.  Vol.  TIL  large  4to. 
pp.  3Cvi.  982,  with  14f  Plates.    Price  21.  28.     Faden.  1811. 

CONSIDERING,  as  we  have  always  dpne,  the  operations  con*   ' 

nected  with  the  Trigonometrical  S.urvey  of  England  and 
-Wales,  as  highly  curious  and  interesting  in  the  detail^  and 
extremely  impdrtant  in  their  results,  it  is  with  much,  sati^aetion 
that  we  haye  traced  their  progress,  as  it  has  been  reedrdc^d  in  the 
Philosophical  TraQsactioni,  and  in  the  separate  vohinies 
published  by  Mr.  Faden.  tn  these  voluoies,  of  lybich  we  gave 
<a  pretty  copibus  account  hear  the  commencement  of  our  cri- 
tical  labours,^  were  detailed  thosb  operations  which  constitute 
•ed  a  survey  of  the  southern  coast  of  Englaild,  and  of  as  much 
of  the  interi6r''of  the  country  as  lies  between  it  and  theparal* 
lels  of  Oxford  and  Bristol.  They  induded,  likewise,  accurate 
and  scientific  descriptions  of  the  instruments  employed  (Qspe* 
cially  qf  tbe.admirable^  zenith  sector  begun  by  Ramaden  And 
.finished  by:  Berg^)»-*-a  developement  of  the  principles  requi- 
site in.determiiiii^  the  figure  of  the  earth,  from  the  measure- 
ment of  degrees  in  different  latitudes,  &c. — and  some  highly 
valuable  observations,  and  rules  relative  to  terrestrial  rc'fracftton. 
'The  volume  liovi^  1>€^fore  us  contains  an  in)mense  mass  of  tope* 
graphical  matter",  such  as,  in  conjunction  with  what  has  been 
before  published  in  the  first  two  volumes,  comprises  the  tri- 
gonometrical survey  of  nearly  all  England,  Ithe  whole  oif  Wale^, 
and  part  of  Scotland.     It  is  divided  into  six  sections,  of  which 
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we  cannot  give  a  more  sucjcunql  and   perspicaous   account 
than  is  presented  in  the  voluine  nseif. 

'  The  first  section  contains  %e  angles  obsenred  with  the  large  theodo* 
lite,  as  well  as,  the  anj^les  of  eleva|Upn.pr,  depression  at  the  9eyer3l  sta- 
tions^ and  also  die  situations  of  those  stations/*     ^      .   C  w  r    ^ 

^  The  second  section  contains  a  short  account  of  the  measurement  of  a 
new  base  line  on  Rhuddlan  Marsh,  nea^St.  i^sapliy  in  North  Wales,  with 
the  reduction  of  that  base,  and  the  calculation  of  the  sides  of  the  princi- 
pal triangles.  Of  these,  tri^pglepjii  tlMe  £rit  given  are  made  to  depend 
on  the  side  joining  the  stations  BoW  cncKhiU  and  Lilleyhoe,  and  Lilley- 
hoe  and  Leddington,  extending  from  thence  to  the  north  of  Cambridge- 
shire,  the  last  stations  being  Littleport  in  that  county,  and  Brandon  War- 
ren, near  Brandon  in  Suffolk.    ^^  - 

*  The  triangles  runninc;  up  from  Arbury  Hill  to  Clifton  Beacon,  in 
Yorkshire,  as  given  in  the  rhilosophtcal  Transactions  for  1803,  result 

.from.  observatipiM  made  jmrnediatriy". after  v  the  opentionfri»Cambridgb- 
.tjom  ceased*    Oth^r.triaogle^^  akp  reisuking  from  obsen^atsOos  mad^  in 
the.  samp  season,  ajad:unitiog  with  th^  former  ott the  eksferarsid^,  alt-^iven 
:iA:tbis  seClioii..  Iln.this  8erics».twost^dns.wilibe.foufad,iiai]|ed^r6ss- 
.wisll  JKsbQp.andBottesford.    .These  weiexliosea  to^oanKt  the  trian^^les 
with  the  e^tnesiitiesof  la  base-Hne  ibeii  intended  toi  be inesHiiired,  but  ^inca 
relinquished,  Misterton  Carr^  in  the,  north  pf  Linoolnsbire,  p^iiflig^.  be.a 
more  proper  spot  for  that  operation :  however,  the  triaqgles  de][>enaiii'gj3b 
'these  stattojas  are'giveri^  many -churches  and  objects  of  note  havirig^  been 
.  observed  from  them,  and  their  situadoBS  thereby  asdertnoned^'  Thejuviction 
ibetiieeen  tl;Hetiiangie8  of  this  series,  andthosit  in- Canibridgei|Ut«^  is  e&> 
fleeted  by  inteimediate  sptmsiarooDg.  which,  Sooldrdpeis  the  prihoipaL.    * 
,,.  . <  Th^triapglesnext i^ oi4^r,  .^m thps^wUcKpTO:^ kom  f  basesline 
jiecently, measured  on  Rhu4dlan.Mar6hi.bran(;huigpff  ii^ali^dv^eipAkliia.^  A 
series  extends  from  this  base  ta  Ai^glesean  thei^^^  Jby,  Sippfurdp^,  ^^n  t^t 
western  coast  of  Wales^liy  Cardiggn  Ba^jic^inipg,  ni^  Ab^di^th,,  .a 
series  of  triangles  extending.over  South  Wales,  and  propc^Ojg  fipm  the 
triangles  in  Glbuc^stershire,  along  the  borders  of  the  Severn  and  B^Btol 
Channel,  to  St.  Da^d's  H^ad,  and  thence  up  to^t^isjust  mentioned  poipt 
of  junction.    Another  series,  unitinjg^  with  the  former,  proccieds  northward 
from  Rhuddlan  Mkrsh,  and  joins  the  sputhem  triandes  in  Glamo^ashire, 
while,  firom  the  western  side  of  this  ea^,^  manges  'unite  with  tfaose  i^ 
>  the.  oentral  part,  of  England*    FroRi  this  new  baisip,  .iriaagl^s  braaeh'  >  <»at 
.towards,  the  east^  and junite  with  .those^proceedihg  ^wcsoward  faHn.Mistcr«- 
v«9n  Qurry  mutv^lly  ^^rifyiqg  the.stdes  Diffsck  series*    TiMglesaie  alao 
.carried  on^  from  this  base  throu^r}^  I^u^tca^hii;!^,,  QupibQrl^ip^,)  wd  West- 
ipor^laiid,  into  Scotland,  and  uniting  with  anot^r  ^eriiesi  ex^a^4i%^  Ifc^n 
Clifton  Beacon,  throvigh  Yorkshire  and  Northumberland,  and  the  esist  part 
of  Scotland,  as  far  as  die  northern  side  of  the  Frith  pf  Forth«   , 

^  The  computed  length  of  the  base-line  on  Rhuddlan,  Marsh,  deriyod 

from  the  base-line  on  Hounslow  Heath,  differs  only  ooejboilrora  tile 

length  {24Sl4r^  fettj  obtained  by  actual  measumnent ;  aiM  the  base  oa 

.  Misterton  Carr,  used,  in' the  series  of  triangles  cpnnecring  it  with  Riiud- 

dlan  Marsh,  gives  a  result  equally  coQsistent. 

*  Section  third,  contains  the  secondary  triangles  formed  by.  the  intersec- 
lipB  of  church  steeples,  and  other  remarkable  objectst  &om  the  princqiftl 


these 
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iionj^^^ounilirig  in  mnkitr  to^fix  imJred  an^^j^rteen.  .  Several  ^ 
^serare^su^  inseitecj  for  the  |)unpo6e(<K 

* '"BS  "^,w  un:ier  those  circuriistances,  the  intersected  oluects  are  pro* 

*  Tlie  lourEn  Section  co^taint  tlie  tmngle8>  princijpa^  and  seconoiary,  for 
ti/e  survey  bf  tnejvesterri  countias .  Tne  first  class  of  seconder  Jr,  triaaglei, 
unqer -Ae  liead  5T  this  section,  proceeds  Frem  the  sidejbiDMg  the  statioft 
on 'the  Quantbck  ran^  of  hiHs  and  Moorlynchy  ancl  is  extendyi  over  a 
large  part  of  Soin'ersetshire,  and  the  eapte^n  part  of  jDeyon*  The  aoglef 
of  «i»8e  triangles  were  ohservecl  with  the  same  care  as  those  of  the  great 
thangtesy  8ta^ 

*  The  triangles  next  in  succession,  are  those  constituted  fcr  the  eurviiy 
df  the  north  of  l5evoh.  ;  It  must  be  reme.mbere(^  that,  wh^n  die  sunrefi 
was  form^rTy  carried  x>n  in  the  southern  part  of  this  county,  the  trjangles 
could  iipthe  run  lip  to  the  northern  parts  from  the  intervention  of  Dartmoor^ 
Ti^briangies.nW^^  vi^Wy.partly  depend,  bjj  the  old  sides  .io  the,  east  of 
CbrHW^,"  aiia  par*tly  on  those  in  the  north- wfefst  of  feottiersetahire. 

^The  next  class  contains  the  triangles  for  the  purvey  b^,  !partmo6r  and 
the  'sdutn  of  Ijeyph,  These  originate  from  thp  sides  of  the  great  trian-i 
glps  heretofore  published  in  the  Riilosophical  Transactions.   ^  . 

'^  These  articfes  are  fbllowed  by  the  interior  triangles  constitutpd  by  thje, 

£tersections  of   objects  from  tne  several  stations  pfeviously  mentioned, 

compreaending  almost  eveiy  steeple  in  "i\\^  west  of  Sohiersetshire,  aft 

ifevdn,^^  apd  the  greatest  part  bt  Cjprnwall.     To  these  are  subjoined, 

first,  the  triangles  for   the  survey  of  Dorsetshire ;    secondly,  for  th< 

sarrey  of  Hampshire,  part  of   Somersetshire,  and  part  of  Wiltshire; 

tbirdiy»    lor  the  survey  f>f  the  county  of   Sussex ;    fourthly^  for  the 

surv^    of,  part   of  Swrey.;     fifdily,    for  the    survey    of     liGddlesex 

and    Hertfordshire ;    sixthly,    for  the    survey  of  part  of  Surrey  aud 

J^rt^of  Berlcshire ;  seventhly,  for  the  survey,  of  part  of  South  Wales  ; 

eightUy/ for  the  survey  of  Cambridgethire ;  ointhly,  for  the  survey  of 

part' of  Sedfordshire  and  part  of  Buckinghamshire.     This  section  coh- 

c^udes'wiih  the  jpaitidulars  relating  to  the  altitudes  of  the  stations,  and  a 

general  Itst  of  thbse  altitude^  dlphabeHtalty  arranged.    And  h^i-^  it  is  to 

be  dbsehvedy  that  the  altitudes  of  thb  stations  enumerated  in  the  fbrhier 

piiUidrttbiidn  ^ib- subject,  are  a^ain  repeated,  that  ail  thb  dedu(it!ohs  may 

he  bMtoght  \m^r  ofie  poiiit  of  vi)5>wi 

'Seetion  thbfifthy contains  the  reduction  of  the  observations  made  6n 
certain  Hats  with  the  zenith  -sectpr^  at  Dektnere  Forest  and  Barleigh 
Mck>r»  to  the-be«aning  df  the  year  1806.  These  obsorajtions  thus  re- 
duced, combinea  with  those  lonneFly  made  on  the  sapoe.^tars  ^.Dunnoset 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  gave  3^  57'  W  1,  and  2<»  36'  1 2"  2  for  the  amli- 
tudea  of  the  arcs  respectively  subtended  by  those  stations  and  the  one  ni^ 
mendoned. 

*  Th'ebearihgs  of  the  stations  connecting  Burleigh  Moor  and  Dunnose. 
and  alsd  the  bearings  of  the  statiobs,  cOhh^ctiklg  Delamere  Foi^est  and 
Bhck  D0W1I9  from  thfe  parallel  tb  the  meridians  observed  Hi  each  ejttre- 
mitydf  both  arcs,  arc  given  in  this  sectibn,  from  whence  it  has  aippe^red' 
afi^r  dppbying  thi  ti^cessaiy  correcti^Ms,  that  14^3^1*5  £bet  k  the  lengdi 
of  the^  arc  intitctp^d  by  th&  paraJids^  ^f  -  Burleigh  Mxvk  ^d  -  Dudno^ 
and  925188*5  feet  for  the  meridional  arc  comprehended  by  the  sutioni 
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Delamere  Forest  and  Black  Down.  The  length  of  the  degree  of  the  meii- 
dian  at  the  middle'  point  between  Dunnose  and  Bnrleigh  Mo6r»  lat. 
52®  34'  45^  derived  from  the  dau  supplied  in  this  article,  is  60823  fa- 
thoms ?  the  length  of  a  degree  at  the  middle  point  between  Dunnose  and 
Clifton  Beacon,  latitude  5§^  2'  1 9'',  as  derived  from  the  former  measure- 
ment,  being  60820  fathoms.  The  close  of  the  fifth  section  shows  that  the 
subtense  of  the  arc  on  the  meridian  of  Delamere  Fofest,  reaching  from 
that  station  to  Black  Down  in  Doroetshire,  both  in  the  heavens  and  on  the 
earthy  are  consistetat,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  celestial  and  terrestrial  contents 
of  the  afcs  between  Burleigh  Moor  and  Dunnose,  the  computed  and  ob- 
served difierence  of  latitude  between  Dunnose  and  Delamere  Forest 
agreeing  within  a  second, 

<  The  sixth  section  contains  the  bearings  ^d  distances  of  the  stauons, 
from  the  parallels  to  their  respecrive  meridialis  and  perpendiculars,  with  the 
longitudes  and  latitudes  deduced  therefrom.  The  meridians  to  which  the 
several  stations  have  been  so  referred,  are  those  passing  through  Green* 
wich,  Clifton  Beacon,  Burleigh  Moor,  Delamere  Forest,  Moel  BJiyddLid 
in  Anglesea,  and  Black  Down.  The  directions  of  the  meridians  at  these 
stations  have  been  observed  at  different  periods  in  a  careful  manner,  and 
the  staUons  in  the  vicinity  of  each,  have  been  referred  to  its  respective  me- 
ridian, and  those  midway,  between  two  meridians,  have  been  referred  to 
both.  This  section  also  contains  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  (derivied 
from  the  bearings  sind  distances)  of  the  most  important  places  found  In 
the  secondary  triangles  given  m  the  third  and  fourth  sections:  like  the 
principal  stations,  these  have  been  referred  to  the  nearest  primary  meri- 
dians.' 

The  several  branches  of  the  tbeory,  as  well  as  the  various 
practical  directions,  requisite  in  these  extensive  operations, 
having  been  detailed  at  sufficient  length  in  the  former  volumes 
of  the  "  Survey,**  the  present  volume  is  devoted,  almost  en-^ 
tirely,  to  the  regular  statement  of  the  several  data,  and  the 
classification  and  tabulating  of  results.  The  former  of  these 
are  so  judiciously  arranged,  as  to  furnish  a  scientific  registe/ 
of  all  the  proceedings,  with  the  angles,  &c.  at  each  station, 
expressed  in' the  order  in^  which  they  were  observed,  and  after- 
wards thrown  into  the  order  they  exhibited  imaiediately  ante- 
cedent to  the  respective  computations  ;-*~*the  latter  appear 
either  according  to  the  geographical  or  to  the  alphabeticai 
arrangement,  as  each  may  best  answer  the  purposes  of  refe- 
rence and  information.  The  several  plates  which  show  the 
order  and  position  of  the  triangles^  with  the  connection  be- 
'tween  one  chain  of  triangles  and  another,  are  executed  \^ith 
great  neatness  and  fidelity ;  and  these,  together  with  the  tfi- 
Dulated  results,  and  the  interesting  topographical  sketches  by 
which  the  actual  position  of  any  of  the  stations  may  be  deter-' 
mined  (vide  section  i.  art.  3.),  render  this  volume  of  almost, 
inestimable  value  to  all  who  wish  to  acquaint  themselves  accu-  . 
rately,  aither  with  the  internal  geography  of  the  kiugdom^'or 
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the  relative  positions^  &c.  of  the  most  prominent  points  upon 
the  coasts. 

There  are  two  very  useful  tables,  both  arranged  alphabeti- 
cally, which  we  have  examined  with  peculiar  pleasure.  The 
first  of  these,  found  in  pages  902 — 31 1,  shows  the  altitudes  of. 
the  stations,  and  several  other  remarkable  hills,  doubtless  com- 
puted with  much  greater  accuracy  than  they  have  ever  been 
before :  the  other,  occupying  pages  374 — 382,  exhibits  the  la- 
titudes and  longitudes,  both  to  seconds,  of  nearly  800  stations, 
church*steeples,  light-bouses,  and  other  remarkable  objects. 
A  due  combination  of  these  two  tables  willsupply  a  most  im-  . 
portant  class  of  desiderata  in  the  topography  of  Great  Bri-* 
tain ;  we  mean  the  actual  position  of  places  with  respect  to 
three  rectangular  co-ordinates,  or,  in  other  words,  the  position 
referred"  to  latitude,  longitude,  and  altitude.  For  the  gratifi- 
cation of  such  of  our  readers  as  delight  in  these  enquiries, 
we  shall  select  and  blend,  by  way  of  specimen  of  our  meaning, 
the  requisite  particulars  for  those  hills  only  whose  altitudes  ex- 
ceed 2000  feet. 


Arran  Fowddy,  Meriooethshire  •^. 

Arrenig,  Ditto  .••.••••.•.•..••• 

Beacons  of  Brecknock ....•••• 

Cader  Ferwyn,  Merionethshire  .... 

Cader  IdHs,  Ditto 

Caerroarthen  Vair  ..•• 

Calf  Hill,  Westmoreland 

Cam  Felt  Yorkshire  

G^llante,  Brecknockshire 

Carnedd  David,  Caernarvonshire  ,.• 

Carned  Llewellyn»  Ditto 

Cheviot,  Northumberland 

Coniston  Fell  ...^ 

Cradle  Mountain,  Brecknockshire 

Cross  Fell,  Cumberland  ^.•••.,... 

Dunrigs,  Scotland  

Grasmere  Fell,  Cumberland  ......... 

Hedgehope,  Northumberland 

Helvellin,  Cumberland 

High  Pike,  Ditto 

Ingleborough  Hill»  Yorkshire   ...... 

Kilhope  Law  •• 

Nine  otandards,  Westmoreland  ... 

Pennigaot  Hill,  Yorkshire    

Pilkr,  Cjamber]ao4  ••••••.Mf ••... 


... *. . 


Latitude  N. 


52  47 
52  53 

51  5:^ 

52  52 
52  42 
51  52 
54  22 


s. 

24 

> 

2 
5» 
11 


51  51  47 


55  28 
54  22 
51  57 

54  42 

55  34 

65  28 
54  31 
54  42 
54  10 
54  48 
54  27 
54  10 
54  2d 


52 
20 
7 
18 
30 

28 
43 

^7 

4 

21 
56 
57 


De^;.  S. 
3  42 
3  45 
3  25 
3  21 
3  53 
3  41 
2  30 


3  29  3W. 


Alu 

feet. 


2955 
2809 
2862 
2563 
2914 
2596 
2188 
2245 
2394 
3427 
S469 
2658 
2577 


2  8  12W. 

3  6  34  W. 

3    6  39  W.[2545 

2  28  37  W. 

3  10  23  W. 


2'    4  54  W 
3    0  21W, 
3    "2  49  W. 
2  23  18  W. 
2  26  17  W.|2196 
2  15  57  W.2136 

2  14  22  W,;2270 

3  16    7  W:2693 


2901 
2408 
275i3 
231.7 
3055 
2101 
2%1 
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■I  "■  ■■ 


Plyolimmoq  Hill,  Cardiganahire    ...... 

Queensbury  Hill»  Scodaod ^.i,. . . . 

Radnor  Fonesti  Radoor^bke  ,..••..••.•• 

S^dleback,  Cumberland. .. .  * , 

Sea  Fell  (I^w  Point),  DittQ •. 

Sea  Fell  (High  Point),  Ditto, 

Shunner  Fell,  Yorkshire  « 

Shiddaw,  Camberland  o ...., 

Snea  Fell,  Isle  of  Man 

SoowdoBy  Caernarvonshire  ....•••.. « 

Water  Crag,  Yorkshire 

Wheroode  (in  IngletOQ  Fell»\  Yorksh. 
Wheroflide  (jo  Kettlewell  Dale),  Ditto 
Whin  Fell,  Scotland   „..^... 


Latitude  N. 


Detf.    M. 
52  28 

55  17 
52  16 

54}  33 
54  27 

5+  9.2 
54  ^ 
54  17 
5%  4 
54  % 
54  13 
54    9 

SB  n 


s. 


Lf)R.  from  Green. 


Desr.   ifi. 


3 
2 

50  I 

21 

1? 

28 

9 

19 
45 
44. 

se 


346 

3  3* 
3  11 
3  2 
3.12 


4W. 

4^7  W, 
l^W, 

17  W. 
45  W. 


Alt* 
foet. 


2  13  31  W. 

3  8    9W. 

4  26  46  W.|S004 


2468 
f2259 

2787 
3092 
3166 
2329 
8022 


4  '  3 
2  6 
2  28 
I  59 
8  15 


38  W. 

8  W. 

S5W. 


8571 
2186 
2884 


24  W.  2268 
4  W^2241 


It  hence  appears,  though  the  fact  was  .unknpw.n  pr^yipus 
to  the  Trigonometrical  Survey,  that  there  are  in  ^t^gl^^d 
and  Wales,  independent  of  what  there  may  be  in  Scotland » 
30  mountains  between  2000  and  3000  feet  in  height,  and  seven 
each  exceeding  3000  feet. 

^..  In  fiYamiy?*"g  and  iioiuparing  the  results  furnished  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  this  grand  national  imdertaking,  nothing  is  cal- 
eulaied  more  forcibly  to  strike  th&miud,  than  the  singular  cor- 
fBsppndeiTce  they  friequently  evince.  We  presente<d  severaj 
^xaspples  of  this  kind  m  ggr  accomnt  of  t^e  nrs|  two  volj^mes ; 
and  shall  here  spject  a  few  more, — referring  th^e  reader  to 
the  work  itself  for  a  v^iety  qf  other  coincidence^  ^f^^^lly  T-Jt" 
markable. 

The  distance  between  Castle  Ring  and'  We^yeir  JJUl^  ^  dft? 

termiiied  by  means  of  jti^e  trianguj^tipn  ffP^  ^b^  bflf^  <>f  ^ff^^ 
Section  on  Misterton  Carr,  is  lil.l44M  f«et:  th^  same  diis- 
^nce  as  detemuned  by  i»eans  of  the  base  line  on  Rhuddian 
MAfsh,  was  found  to  be  HI  14874  feet:  the  diierence  in  the 
independent  results  in  a  line  exceeding  twent^^one  miks  in 
length  is  4Y^feet..  And^  if  the  computation  had  bej^n  c^rriecj 
on  directly  froip  one  base  to  the  other,  tnat  is  to  *s^y^  froi^ 
Misterton  Carr  to  Rhuddian  Marsh,  the  measured  and  com- 
puted lengths  of  the  latter  "base,  would  not  .b^ve.  ilj.ff^*-9d  .rfliprf 
ihdSi  nine  inches  and  a  l^alf,         *  \      " 

The  distance  fropo  Castle  Rni^  to  Bar  Beacoji^j,  ^s  4|s4m<1^^ 
from  the  base  on  Misterton  Carr>  is  317Q0'^  h^\  \  *Bd.5ifi-9^:3 
^eet,  99  deduced  from  t^e  base.ctn.RbLuMUn.Maish:  jdie  ilifr 
leveuce  being  only  1^  feet  ijn  almost  nine  males. 

The  distance  between  Wearier  Hill  and  Castle  Ring,  a«  de- 
duced from  the  triangles MowGopt,  WeAverHi4lj-a^Kl' Ashley 
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Ifeath, — and  Ashley  Heath,  Weaver  Hill,  and  Castle  Ring,  is 
ill  f  44-8  feet,  diflferin^  only 'ievlsn^ienthi^  afoot  from  that 
fdond  by  the  seifleisi  of  triangles  cArrted  on  frow  Mistertott 
CdrirV  the  differ;^nce  b^ing  less  than  the  158778th  pan  of  the 
whole  distance  ? '    '■[•  ' 

The  distimce  from  Wilton  Beacon  to  the  great  tower  of  York 
Mihster,  as  fouhd  by  ineans  of  the  triangle  whose  angles  ara 
at  Wilton  Beacon,  Botton  Head,  and  York  Minster,  is'ei^SSo** 
feet :  the  same  diistaTice,  as  found  by  th6' triangle  whose  angles 
are  at  Wiltbn  Beacon,  Hambleton  Down,  and  York  Minster, 
is  69830-8  feet:  the  difference  not  exceeding  the  177076th 
pari:  of  the  whole  distance ! 

Supposing  elliptical  arches  to  be  proportional  to  the  angles 
formed  bjr  the  intersection  of  the  radii  of  curvfilttfre  at  theil 
extf-emities  (^n  hypothesis  which  may  be  safely  kdopted  with 
respect  to  ar^he^  of  smill  amplitodei)  th^  conductdrs  of  this 
survey  found',  ^by  comi^utatioh  frorti  their  terrestrial  measure- 
inent,S*^5T^  Mf'eM  thef  difFerenbe  of  latitude  between  the 
jia'ratlefs  6f  Diifnnbse  and  Burleigh  Moor :  the  same  arc  as  de- 
duced frdtiv  ei^tfotiomical  obse^ati6n  is  3P  5V  IS '/J.  Here 
the  diflFereWceTn  the  two  results  ?s  onlvhalf  a  second,  not  ex- 
ceeding tb^"  ^76'2^th  part  bf  the  Whole!  * 

Coincidences  sdch  as  these,  whicrh  are  every  where  meet- 
ing  pur  eyes  as  we  turn  over  these '  volumes,  ei^ince  a  most 
unusUarcbmblbatidn  of  skill  and  of  care,  m  all  the  processes. 
cohViecWa  ^ith  this  great  w6rk.  Atid  this  ife  still  farther  shewa 
by  the  igreat,^andi' as  many  w«uld  i^^y,  ntedk'ss  pains  taken  in 
observing  the  isenith  distarices  of  starsj|  at  b6ih  extremities  of 
any  arc  whose  amplitude  Is  to  be  dletermined  by  Celestial  ob<- 
servatibns.  Thiis,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  amplitude  of  the 
cel(^stial  arc  comprehended  by  the  stations  Do tmose  and  De- 
tamere  Fbrest,  the  zenith«distanees  of  eight  prihcipal- stars 
-were  bbserv^d  at'  the  former  station,  arid  again  the  zenith-dis- 
tances '6t'  the  same  eight  stars  at  the  latter  Nation ;  and  the 
amplitndes  as  inferred  fxbm  each  cbrrei^ponding  pairof  ^enithi- 
distances,  were  as  follow  f— viz.  i*»  36'  12'' 42,  2*»  36'  ll"9, 
2*  36'  13"  4,  i^  36'  1 1''  1,  2* '36'  11  'M 7,  2^  86'  12"  1, 
2«  36'  1 3" 32,  and  2^  36'  ivt  86;  the  mean  of  these  being 
2°  36'  J 2"  2,  from  which  none  of  the  numbers  differ  so  much 
as  a  second  and  a  half,  and  four' of  them  not  so  much  as  half  a 
second.— So'  again,  in  detei'miriing  the  athplitude  of  the  arc 
between  Dunnose  and  Clifton,  the  zenith-distances  of  seventeen 
stsirs-were  euiployed;  and  it  app^rs  that  the  amplitudes  re^ 
s^ltinjg  from  the  comparison  of  nine  of  them  did  not  differ 
half 'a  s^cobdfitom  the  mean,  or  2»  50' 23'' 38  5  though  the 
great  deviations  frbm  'this  mean  in  two  results^  which  were 
2^  50' 21 'Mo,  and  2^  SO' 25" 29,  sufficiently  indicate  the  ex* 
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pediency.  of  resorting  to  many  stars.  ,  It  would  be  extremely 
unjust  to  our  English  measurers,  were  we  not  to  remark ,  that 
this  extreme  of  caution. is  unequalled  among  other  philoso- 

1>bers  who  have  been  similarly  employed  ;  Mecbain  and  D&- 
ambre,  and  even  Swanberg  and  bis  colleagues  in  Lapland, 
scarcely  ever  taking  the  zenith-distances  of  more,  than  three 
stars  at  one  station. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  extraordinary  accuracy  which 
marks  the  various  results  of  the  Trigonometrical  Survey,  so  far 
as  that  accuracy  depends  upon  the  survey  itself,  and  contem- 
plate the  great  judgement,  scientific  knowledge,  and  practical 
skilly  which  have  together  produced  such  accuracy,  we  cannot 
but  be  (surprized  that  any  persons  should  be  found  inclined  to 
complain  of  the  mode  of  conducting  this  important  work.  Such 
an  one,  however,  a  man,  as  it  should  seem,  of  little  science^ 
but  of  great  malignity,  and  of  no  principle,  has  been  recently 
throwing  his  gall,  from  various  quarters,  upon  the  conductors  of 
the  Survey.  A  fter  having  been  permitted  to  dis^ace  the  Monthly 
Review*  with  his  effusioosj  he  has  descended  to  some  of  the 
most  contemptible  and  rancorous  of  the  newspapers,  from 
which  he  deals  his  censures  upon  operations  which  he  cannot 
comprehend ;  and  thus  endeavours  to  depreciate  excellence 
which  he  has  neither  virtue  to  acki;)pwledge,  nor  talent  to  emu- 
late. As  the  work  which  he  thus  basely  decries  is/  national, 
and  is,  in  the  estimation  of  all  competent  judges,  an  homm* 
to  the  nation,  we  trust  our  readers  will  hold  us  fully  justified 
in  briefly  adverting  to  themalevolent,  and  doubtless  interested, 
distortions  and  misrepresentations  of  this  writer. 

The  first  charge  is  fundamental.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  con- 
ductors  are  incompetent  to  the  due  discharge,  of  their  task, 
that  they  proceed  upon  wrong  principles,  and  employ  errone- 
ous formulae,  and  have  in  consequence  assigned  to  the  earth  a 
figure  essentially  different  from  that  which  has  been  determined 
by  all  preceding  philosophers,  at  least  since  the  time  of  New- 
ton. Now  this  sweeping  assertion  would  comprehend  much 
more  than  the  writer  could  wish,  unless  his  modesty  were  as 
evanescent  as  his  knowledge  :  for  it  incfudes  in  the  charge  of 
inability,  aU  those  who  have  admired  the  accuracy  of  Colonel 
Mudge  s  processes,  andacqqiesced  in  the  correctness  of  his  re- 
sults; that  is,  It  iQcludes  all  the  mathematical  philosophers  in 
England,  and  we  apprehend  most  of  those  in  Europe.  What, 
then,  is  the  ostensible  ground  of  such  a  modest  implication  ? 
Why,  that  Colonel  Mudge  found,  as  he  proceeded  in  the  sur- 
vey ^  that  bis  results,  when  applied  to  the  figure  of. the  earth, 
gave  th^  terrestrial,  lengths  qt  degrees  successively  less  and 


Vide  account  of  Sterling  on  Military  Reform. 
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less  as  they  receded  from  the  eauator,  instead  of  becoQiing 
greater  and  greater,  as  they  should  do  in  conformity  with  the 
hypothesis  that  the  earth  is  an  ellipsoid  revolving  upon  its  mi- 
nor axes.  The  fact  is  correct;  but  the  inference  from  it  er- 
roneous and  unfair.  Colonel  Mudge  himself,  in  describing  the 
singular  anomaly  whiph  his  own  adineasurements  and  observa- 
tions had  detected,  pointed  distinctly  to  the  obvious  cause  of 
it ;  a  circumstance  which  no  candid  animadverter  would  have 
suppressed.  ^  If  (says  the  Colonel)  the  measurement  of  the 
'  terrestrial  arc  be  sufficiently  correct,  and  the  earth  of  an  el- 
'  liptical  form  in  these  latitudes,  either  the  arcs  affording  the 
'  deductions  are  incorrect,  or  some  maierud  deflection  of  the 

*  pkimb-line  has  taken  place,  at  one  or  two  stations,  from. the 

*  effect  of  attraction.^  Vol.  11.  p.  109.  The  first  of  these,  it  is 
evident,  from  a  careful  inspection  of  the  whole,  cannot  be  the 
cause  of  the  aberration^  Colonel  Mudge  therefore  naturally 
leans  towards  the  other  cause ;  and  thence  farther  remarks, 
that  *  Meridional  operations  carried  on  in  insular  countries, 

*  are  not  so  likely  to  afford  just  conclusions  [with  respect  to 

*  the  figure  of  ^he  earth]  as  the  same  operations  conducted  in 

*  places  very  remote  from  deep  seas.'  Vol.  II,  p.  112.  This, 
as  every  reader  must  perceive,  is  widely  different  from  **  mak- 
ing the  ^arth  protuberant  the  wrong  way''  as  has  been  affirmed. 
Tne  aberration  is  so  pointed  out  as  to  permit  none  to  make 
a  wrong  inference  from  it ;  while  the  philosophic  observer  of 
it,  suggests,  in  few  lines,  the  cause  of  the  irregulanty,  as  welt 
as  the  improbability  that  the  figure  of  the  earth  should  be  truly 
assigned  by  any  measurements  of  degprees  in  insular  situations. 
The  reasoning  is  fully  confirmed  by  other  philosophers^ :  and 
the  conduct  of  Colonel  Mudge  in  this  respect,  instead  of  being 
open  to  censure,,  is  highly  commendable,  in  fully  revealing 
wlbat  a  man  of  less  comprehensive  mind  might  have  been  tempt- 
ed to  disguisq,  and  deducing  from  the  fact  a  most  important 
inference,  which  will  prevent  any  subsequent  measurers  in 
islands  from  mis*employing  their  time  and  labour.  It  would 
gratify  us  to  enlarge  upon  this  topic  of  enquiry,  and  to  show 
how  completely  the  cause  pointed  out  will  apply  to  the  expli- 
cation of  the  phenomena;  but  as  a  more  lengthened  discus* 
sion  would  only  be  interesting  to  our  scientific  friends,  we  shall 
desist  after  simply  remarking,  that  the  deviations  in  question, 
cannot  be  imputed  to  any  other  origin  than  variations  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  aggregate  attraction,  occasioned  by  oblique  and 

*  See  Dr.  Hut^oft'sioterestingfiote  on  this  very  .circumstance  at  p.  198. 
vol.  ii,  Phil.'Tr&aslctioDs  abcidgedy  and  Professor  Playfair's  ingenious 
pap^r  on  the  figure  of  the  earth»  in  th^  5th  vol.  of  the  Ediobprgh  Trans- 
actions. 
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We  brought  home  specimens  of  the  mcrustation  which  the  8|>ray  of  the 
bubbles  \m  on  the  surrounding  rooks.  The  bed  of  the  stream  was  mostly 
of  the  colour  of  sulphur,  although  there  were  particles  here  and  there  of  a 
eopper  hue.  Still  a  Ittde  further  on,  on  the  left  of  the  road  are  two  springs 
of  haptluu  The  oil  swims  on  the  surface  of  the  watei:»  and  the  peasants 
take  it  off  with  the  branch  of  date  tree,  and  collect  it  into  small  holes 
around  the  spring,  ready  for  their  immediate  use.  They  daub  the  camels, 
all  over  with  it  in  the  spring,  which  preserves  their  coats,  and  prevents  a 
disease  in  the  skin^  which  is  common  to  them.' 

It  is  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  physical  character  of  this 
southern  region  of  Persia,  that  a  little  stream  of  pure  water, 
marking  its  short  course  from  a  hill  down  to  the  plain,  with 
verdure  and  trees,  and  then  decorating  a  part  of  the  plain 
with  the  Isame  surprizing  appearance,  is  an  object  to  excite  a 
vivid  emotion  of  delight,  as  if  this  were  quite  an  excess  of 
.  beauty,  intended  to  compensate  for  a  vast  tract  of  arid  desert*. 
•—Here  and  there  aJso  the  desert  itself  seemed  disposed  to  offer 
some  partial  compensation  for  its  dreary  plains  by  its  pictu- 
resque eminences. 

'  The  mountains  rose  around  in  most  fentastical  formsj  their  strata.hav- 
ing  their  highest  elevation  towards  the  sOuth,  forming  a  dip  of  perhaps 
forty-five  decrees.  The  soil  is  mostly  of  a  soft  cmmblmg  stone,  large 
'fn^ments  of  which  seemed  just  balancing  at  the  brink  of  the  precijMoe 
above,  and  requiring  only  a  touch  to  impd  them  into  the  great  chasms  be- 
low. The  passage  of  the  river  by  our  numerous  party,  and  the  winding 
of  the  horsemen  and  loaded  niules  in  the  mountain-passes,  animated 
the  whole  of  the  dreary  scenery  around  into  the  most  romantic  pictures.'— 

*  There  were  some  particular  points  of  view  in  our  progress,  that  were 
picturesque  and  grand  in  the  extreme.  The  path  wound  so  fantasdodly 
along  the  side  of  the  mountain,  that  those  who  were  yet  at  the  bottom 
saw  the  whole  surface  intersected  by  the  ranc;es  of  the  procession ;  and  the 
travdkrs  at  the  upper  point  appeared  so  cmninutive,  that  man  and  brute 
could  scarcely  he  distinguished  from  one  another.' 

When  a  place  fairly  sets  in  for  the  romantic,  it  is  desiral^le 
that,  in  addition  to  these  pictures  to  the  eye,  there  should 
be  something  unseen  of  a  nature  to  rouse  the  imagination. 
And  here  this  requisite  was  afforded,  though  not  in  so  satisfac- 
tory a  degree  as  it  would  have  been  if  the  party  had  been  less 
numerous. 

*  The  mountains  through  w]iich  we  passed  were  infested  by  a  race  of 
KiAnen  called  the  Memmeh  Sumu.  They  .live  in  the  deepest  recesses  of 
their  wild  valleys,  and  commit  their  depredations  on  the  unguarded  tra- 
vellers with  an  impunity  quite  characteristic  of  the  state  of  .the  country. 
Although  some  attempts  have  occauonally  b^n  made  to  terrify^, them  into 
submission,  by  inflicting  the  severest  tortures  on  the  few  individuals  who 
have  chanced  to  be  caught,  yet  the  example  has  been  lost  on  the  li^g, 
and  the  love  of  inxiependence  and  plunder  has  outweighed  the  terroiv  of 
harbaroiis  pmishment  and  ignominious  death.  The4ibnipt  fetiaatiOn  of 
their  mountain  haunts,  (labyrinths  to  those  who  have  not  long  practised 
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themp)  foTonrs  this  community  so  materially  that  in3taQG^8  have  been  ksowii 
of  their  haying  snatched  from  the  very  centre  of  a  cararan  some  travellei^ 
who  promised  less  resistance  than  his  companions,  or  some  well-loaded 
mule,  that  seemed  to  announce  more  booty  than  others.  When  Briga* 
dier-general  Malcolm  went  through  their  mountains  on  a  former  misaoo, 
the  robbers  bore  off  some  of  his  mules  which  carried  part  of  the  rich  pre* 
sents  destined  iox  the  KLing  of  Persia.  So  firmly  ace  they  now  established 
in  their  fastnesses,  that  the  neighbouring  Khans  and  governors  of  districta 
have  chosen,  since  the  evil  itseu  was  inevitable,  to  take  a  part  in  its  advan^ 
tagesy  and,  it  is  said,  maintain  their  own  agents  among  the  Memmeh 
Sunniy  with  whom  they  have  stipulated  agreements  about  the  fruits  of  the 
plunder.  They  happened  to  be  less  prec&tory  at  the  time  of  our  passage,.  , 
and  we  proceeded  through  the  mountains  without  the  least  molestation/ 
p.  R2. 

*•  • 
The  sober  diplomatic  tone  of  feeling  was  therefore  very 

soon  restored  to  our  Englishmen,  to  oe  maintained  with 
unmoved  dignity,  excepting  the  gentle  and  perhaps  not  un- 
welcome disturbance  caused  by  an  istakballj  and  by  the  freaks 
and  feats  of  some  of  the  Persian  horsemen  ia  the  train  of 
the  mission.  The  Persians  are  described  as  extravagantly 
daring  riders,  and  as  often  getting  falls  that  would  be  dan-^ 
gerous  if  they  did  not  generally  contrive  to  pitch  on  their 
heads.  It  would  be  rash  however  to  conclude  positively, 
from  this*  saving  circumstance,  that  the  Persian  head  consists 
wholly  of  bone,  the  brains,  if  any,  being  accommodated  else* 
where :  the  impunity  is  with  much  greater  probability,  as 
we  think,  attributed  by  our  author  to  the  wearing  of  ^  im- 
mense sheep*skin  caps.'— In  the  mountain  passes,  a  very 
striking  difference,  in  point  of  dexterity  and  safety,  ap*3 
peared  between  the  Persian  horses,  and  tne  Arabian  'horsiea 
belonging  to  the  envoy. 

*  The  Arab  horses,  who  had  been  accus^tpmed  to  the  equal  surface 
of  their  own  sandy  plains^  tread  thp  rocky  sides  of  the  mountains 
with  f«arfu]  and  uncertain  steps,  and  one  or  two  of  the  most  valua- 
ble of  the  Envoy's  stud  suffered  by  severe  falls:  the  Persian  horses, 
.00  the  contrary,  scramble  over  the  threatening  eminences,  and  conii« 
dendy  walk  by  the  sides  of  the  precipices  with  an  indifference,  which 
gives  an  equal  consciousness  of  security  to  their  riders.  Our  Meh- 
niandar,  by  way  of  bravado,  urged  his  horse  over  a  rocky  heiap, . 
which  appeared  almost  as  the  feat  pf  a  madman/ 

The  first  vestige  of  antiquity  bearing  any  marks  of  mag- 
nificence, which  the  route  enabled  our  author  to  inspect, 
in  company  with  the  envoy,  was  the  ruins  of  Shapoiir^  a 
city  which  *  derived  its  name  from  the  then  monarch  who 
founded  it.  Sapor,  the  son  of  Artaxerxes,  and  the  second 
prince  of  the  Sassanian  family.'  They  calculated  these  ruins 
tp  be  contained  within  a  circumference  of  si;;:  miles. 


2V»  M»'r»r\  im¥m/  W'dVi^^  ^M: 

^^\^  I  Iff^^t^  "ilte'  toft  Varied'/  m  Hi^  ^ail^h  %6  iii6)it  ^Ic- 

iAb^«?i&g1fitel  WW|)<^teW8,  '^iid  Foi'tteii  kft  HctfteaW^le'viAlh  tfee  :B6fi. 
zWi)  ^aiftfilki  ate  i?gKf  oF  the  pTclfritrei  WTfOst  ahbWi^r  still  ihM  ^J^trkbVdi- 
naS^  Wdki  SsHcHW  ilfeiMnH -As  fffemei^  Vii^As  darlcfened.  &ui)porte4  the 
left',  m  Ml  'em  WW'dh  Wie  Y^fnafiVis  ftf  -fhe  Citadel  stand,  W  coveted  '\vfth 
the  ruins  of  walls  and  turrets.  On  its  eastern  aspect,  the  nature  Sf  'the 
fprdficatioo  can  b^  traced  ea^Iy ;  for  walls  fill  the  chasms  from  rock  to 
r6ckf  formihg  altogether  a  place  of  defence  admirably  strong.' 

The  traveller's  attention  was  powerfully  arrested  by  the  nu- 
iperotts  ^ulptures  on  the  masses  of  J^pck,  of  \vhi<ih  be  haj» 
described,  and , represented  in  outdine  dr^wings^  i^ome  of  the 
iQOCit  remarkable.  They  ail  appear  to  oelebrate  the  megntfi- 
Cj^nce  of  acertain  royal  personage,  who  is  ostentatiously  exbi<i> 
bited^  9gain  and  again,  among  figures  of  attei^dants  and 
captives.  The  sigos  of  this  latter  character  are  very  coospi* 
cuipusiy  marked  on  figures  in  the  Bom^n  habit,  one  of  whicb 
issliewn,  in  several  of  the  compartment3,  in  a  posture  of  sup- 
plication before  the  l^ead  of  the  monarch's  horse.  Our  author 
co^jectnres,  with  sufficient /probability,  that  this  so  huihilikted 
personage,  in  the  garb  distinctive,  of  what  had  beeii  the 
iDost  formidable  people  on  earth,  was  meant  to  represent.the 
captive  Emperor  Valerian,  'conjuring  the  compassion^  and  in^ 
curring  the  scorn,  of  his  conqueror  and  insolent  muster  Sa- 
por. He  even  thinks  it  probable,  the  city  itself  was  raised  in 
celebrMtbA  of  thi^s  distinguished  triumph.  H^  represjents  the 
sculptures  as  beinu,  n)£thy  of  them,  .so  good  as  to-  betmy  tUe 
workmanship  of  European  artists,  ^he  engraved  olitlioes^  sS* 
firmed  to  be  correctly  delineated^  would  Uot  intimate  a  very 
high  style  of  Eifropeati  perfdrauinelie.  And  triily  th^  4!>pe^fiL^ 
tidate  of  tin  Athtiiitan  htod  could  not  weii  bavis  b^n  taerOr&  vil^-. 
ly  thrown uway  than  tfaeyiwould  have  beeri,  in  plei&isiiig  Iheirlili* 
gar  pride,  and  re^fie^ntm|;  the  Mb^  Ugly  btisb  of  hkir,  df 
the  barbariHB  tyrsM^ti  > 

.  I'he  travellers  believed  themselves  to  trace  obi  the  vefi^gM 
of  a  theatre ;  and  they  *  walked  over  the  numerous 'ffntnsmds  of 
stones  and  earth  which  cover  the  ruined  buildings  df  JAiljN>tlr> 
and  whi«h,  if  ever  exiplored,  would  diseover  inntimidrable  M*- 
crets  of  antiquity.' 

<  Thefe  dre  distmct  mdUnds  of  earth  tottet^  over  tfafe  tvildle  site  of 
the  city,  to  each  of  which  there  are  one  or  more  wells.    Thes   we  Mip» 
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posed  to  bf  fuiPj?.|of  s^arate  .houses .  Ittie  peojx^e  of  'ATfliWi^^i  T^dti' 
that  there  are  inmiehae  subterrianeous  pa88aG:e8at  Shiifi^^  (i^AcotMed  t^ 

cwfa' 

]tit«t|)id^ 'iiov^r(]8  him.  &e  reeot^md  Mm^lf  howefer;io  f^'^as  (b  Vd^. 
tore  tip  to  it,  wfaem^  iisttead  of  '^ivmg  'mfaBSten»  ibr  fo^d  a  9eul|ftitr«d  £« 
gim?9  tbeji^eaatboeoo  the  extdriotdf  the  rock.  .A^.aop^surp  jDif  t}io 
^Kte^i  of  tbe^  \A>yAxiAi9%  thev  84y>  ,4)9t  it  would  :reqi^re  tiwen^y  m^mfp 
9^.<^)1 .  (^  >"^¥».i^  8^vp!p  pounds  and  a  quttter)  to  light  pny  one  throogh 
aill  their  intricacies/  p.  91 . 

•  Near  the  hist'tfajr  of  'D^ceffnber',  1808;,  the.tnhftton  I'eached 
SHirasfy  wher^,^  ^after  a  Vesoltife  aiiadecisi^e  assmion  of  ^vlp^ 
rior  ranjK,  oil  the'jiartof  tlie'envoy,  agaist  Aie  pride  of  a  num-^ 
berof  Persian  •grandees,  theyfnade  their  entratide  with  v^y 
great  dfimchlty  through  the  dense  accumulation  6f  slaves  ttithe 
gate.' 

.  SWef^roceed^  sjo^^lyacrpss  ^he  plain;  tl^  cifowd  and. confusion  en^ 
crejised  almost, impeQetr^bly^  as  .we  approached  the  city.  ;uid  nothing  but 
the.  strength  of  oui^  Mehnumdcr  could  have  forced  the  j>assage.  Mounted 
o^  his  powerful  l^|f;e  horse  he  was  in  all  parts,  dispersing  oqe  crowd,'push- 
ukg  forwards  another,  and  dealing  out  the  most  unsparing^  tjlows  to  those 
Who  were  disinclined  to  obey  his  call.  At  the  g^'te,  l^pwerer,  notwith- 
itanding  all  his  Exertions,  the  closing  hunibers  detained  obr  pri^ess  above 
a  quarter  of  an  hour;  and  vollies  of  blows  were  necesisafy  to  dear  the  cte^ 
trance.*  p.  loO.  •' 

The  gentlemen  might  very  confidently  assure  thetnsell^d^ 
tliat  where  the  people  were  in  '^  st^e  to  accept  it  ajs  all  per- 
fectly proper  to  be  thus 'trampled,  apd  knocked,  and  whipj^ed 
about,  there  would  be  a  pleiitifuT  luxury  found  existing  sonie- 
where  in  the  community.  And  accordingly  th^y  Had  nos'66rtf. 
er  taken  posj3easjon  of  the  house  assigned  to  thenb,  th'anthdV 
fvere  alinost.wedged,  beyond  deliverance,  into  its  cornefVi,  fty 
the  imniehse  accumulation  of  sweetmeats  that  cache  in  dfi 
them  ias  presents.  Tlieir  individual  powers  and  dfieans  df  cofti-; 
bat  with  so  formidable  an  invasion  soon  totally  failed,  and  the 
caseliad  been  Hopeless,  had  they  not  ludkily  oethought  thertri- 
nely.es  to  call  to  their  assistance  the  masticating  forces  of  their 

*  QUOierous  servants,  troopers,  and  fefoshes,* 

la  the  leisure  day  between  that  Of  their  entrance  and  that  ap- 
pointed for  their  introduction  to  the  Prince  of  Shiraz,  thefy 
took  a  ride  for  observation  in  the  environs  of  the  city,  and  no- 
ticefl  the  iiidications  of  its  decay  since  the  tihie  of  Chafdin,, 
notwithstanding  the  very,  great  exertions  to  arrest  its  decline 
made  by  Kcrirri  Khan^  whose  splendid  reign  over  Persia  was 
^hi|ioated  .^n  1719,  by  that  extraordinary  event  in  its  royal 
annals^  a  haturar  death.    They  visited  various  pleasure  houses 
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aod  gardens  wbicli  owed  to  him  their  origin-,  or  their  now  fa« 
ding  beauty,  and  contemplated  with  peculiar  interest  the 
tomb  of  Hafiz,.  the  moat  favourite  poet  of  the  Persians.  It  is 
<  in  the  coprt  of  a  pleasure  house  which  marks  the  spot  fre-^ 
quented  by  him';  and  ^  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  cypress  trees 
which  he  planted  with  his.  own  hands.  It  is  a  parallelogram 
with  a  projecting  base^  and  its  superficies  is  carved  in  the  most 
exquisite  manner.  One  of  the  odes  of  the  poet  is  engraved  upr 
On  It,  and  the  artist  has  succeeded  so  well  that  the  letters  seem 
father  to  have  been  formed  by  the  finest  pen  than  sculptured 
with  a  cbissel.' 

At.  the.  hour  appointed  for  their  introduction  to  the  Prince, 
they  were  conducted  through  two  magnificent  courts  of  his  [pa- 
lace, and  at  length  saw  him  seated  in  his  chamber  of  audi? 
ence,'  a  kind  of  open  room  at  the  extremity  of  the  third.  The 
inarch  across  this  cogrt,  led  by  the  /  Ish  Agassi^  or  Master  of 
the  Ceremonies,'  was  of  course  most  reverentially  solemn  on 
his  part,  and  was  performed  with  a  laudable  gravity  by  the 
English,  who  indeed  always  maintained  (if  Mr.  Morier  has  been 
quite  unreserved  in  his  report) .  a  most  ex^emplary  decorum  of 
Matures  amidst  the  farce  of  statel  Four  times,  at  measured 
distances,  they  were  formally  halted,  to  second  their  con- 
ductor's ^  very  low  obeisance'  with  an  English  bow  and  move 
of  the  hat*  Thisoneration  was  executed  the  fifth  tiri^e,  on 
their  reaching  the  edge  of  the  floor  that  sustained  tW  object 
which  a  Persian  might  not  glance  upon,  but  with  an  aspect,  and  in 
a  posture,  expressive  of  willingness  to  subside  into  nonentity. 
All  this  while  that  personage  had  looked  at  them,  or  seemed  to 
look  ;  but  'stirred  not  a  muscle,'  till  the  envoy  had  ranged  up 
flirectly  before  his  face,  which  proved  to  be  the  fated  and 
auspicious  moment  for  the  salutation  "  Khosk  Amedeed/*  you 
are  welcome.  In  seating  themselves,  the  party  received  from 
f)o3d  royal  indulgence  the  permission  to  extend  cheir  legs ;  but 
^gain  ^  chose  to  be  respectful .  and  uncomfortable.'  Having 
^taid  Ipng  enough  to  verify,  what  is  nevertheless  a  very  strange 
thing  io  be  believed,  that  the  most gracious  and  pattering  at* 
tentions  of  ^  great  Prince  could  neither  alleviate  nor  com- 
pensate the  sensation  of  having  the  knees  bent  in  rather  too 
acute  an  angle,  they  quitted  the  presence  *  with  every  pre-r 
qautiquj'  says  Mr.  JSj.^  '  not  to  turn  our  backs  as  we  departed  : 
the  same  number  of  bows,  repeated  in  the  same « places  as  on 
our  entrance,  closed  .the  audience.' — It  was  really  no  ordinary 
spectacle  they  bad  been  privileged  to  behold.  Take  him  as 
they  saw  hijn,  .and  there  i$  but  a  very  small  portion  of  man- 
kind, at  least  in  Europe,  that  would  not  be  impressed  with  pre 
found  respect  at-;such  a  sight,  previously  to  any  iaquiry  about 
his  nipral  ,or  injtellectual  properties,  or  even  any  notice  of  hijir 
countenanjie  or  manners.  ^  '   *' 
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<  Ali  Mirzai  the  Prince  of  Shiraz,  is  an  engaging  youth  of  the  most 
'  'agreeable  countenance,  and  of  very  pleasing  manners.  His  dress  was  most 
sumptuous  ;  his  breast  was  one  thick  coat  of  pearls,  which  was  terminated 
'  downwards  by  a  girdle  of  the  richest  stuffs.  In  this  was  placed  a  dagger, 
the  head  of  which  dazzled  by  the  number  and  the  brilliancy  of  its  iidaid 
diamonds.  EUs  coat  was  rich  crimson  and  gold  brocade,  with  a  thick 
fiir  on  the  upper  part.  Around  his  black  cap  was  wound  a  Cashndre  shawl, 
and  b^  his  side,  in  a  gold  platter,  was  a  string  of  the  finest  pearls.  Be- 
fore him  was  placed  his  kaleoon  of  state,  a  magnificent  toy,  thickly  inlaid 
with  precious  stones  in  every  distinct  part  of  its  machinery/ 

Good  use  had  been  made  of  Aladdin's  lamp  against  his  next 
appearance  to  them,  which  was  in  manner  following : 

*  His  outer  coat  was  of  blue  velvet,  which  fitted  tight  to  his  sKape ; 
on  the  shoulders,  frontpocket,  and  skirts,  was  an  embroidery  of  pearl,  oc- 
casionally (in  the  different  terminations  of  a  point  or  angle,)  enlivened 
with  a  ruby,  an  emerald,  or  a  to{>az«  Under  this  was  a  waistcoat  of 
pearl;  and  here  and  there,  .hanging  in  a  sort  of  studied  negligence,  were 
strings  of  fine  pearl.  A  dagger,  at  the  head  of  which  blazed  a  large  dia^ 
mond,  was  in  hii  girdle.  The  bridle  of  his  horse  was  inlaid  in  every  part 
of  the  head  with  precious  stones ;  and  a  large  silver  ussel  hung  under  the 
Jaws.     The  prince  was  altogether  a  very  interesting  figure.' 

As  no  popular  Assemblies  are  held  at  Shiraz  for  the  discus- 
sion and  settlement  of  the  civil  list  of  Ali  Mirza's  regency 
the  people  have  not  an  opportunity  of  formally  testifying,  how 
gladly  they  contribute   the  large  revenue  necessary  to  sup- 
port  bis  m9^niiicence»  and  how  cordially  they  prefer  the  ex- 
pending of  their  resources  in  making  him  splendid,  to  the  em- 
ployment of  them  in  making  themselves  comfortable.  But  af- 
ter we  arQ  told  how  he  •  lavishes  his  revenue/  as  Mr.  Morier 
is  pleased  to  express  himself;  how  that  *  in  the  costliness  o^  a 
hunting  equipage,  the  fantasies  of  dress,  and  the  delicacies  of 
the  Hai'em,  are  frittered  away  a  huqdred  thousand  iomauns  a 
year;'  (such  is  our  author's  unwarrantable  language ;)  it  is  a$ 
gratifying  as  it  is  unexpected,  to  learn  they  so  fully  admit  the  * 
enligntened  conviption,  that,  the  court  ought  to  maintain  a 
sumptuous. splendour,  whatever  be  the  distresses  of  the  peo- 
ple,—that  Ali  Mirza  is  *in  bis  government  much  beloved  by  the 
people,'— and  that  Mr.  Morier  never  heard  them  say  *  an  eyil 
word  of  him.' — ^To  besure,  this  conviction  may  have  been  faci- 
htated  by  the  influence  of  some  other  good  things  which 
are  ascribed  to  him,  especially  that  he  has  more  lenity  in  the 
practical  expressions  of  his  displeasure,   than  is  usual  among 
eastern  despots.    He  is^  besides,  a  youth  of  prepossessing  ap^ 

Searance,  and  very  engaging  mannerst.     Could  all  such  things 
e  made  hereditary  there  would  be.  excellent  prospects  for  the 
people  of  Shira? ;  for  the  prince  though  only  of  the  ag^e  of 
Vol.  VIII.  X 
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.T)iinQtei3mat(he.tiinefa^respok6i;i  of,  hada&imlyofeigbtchiU 
iiren. — Next  to  Abpa^  MUz:^^  tU«  beir  of  the  erown^  ha  is  the 

!  gi^^^.t^s^  faypurite.of  his, father^  the  Persian  mdnarch. 

The  fbrtnigbt spent  ov  theparty  at  Shiran  was f»ll  of  bustle 

.tod  amusement;  The  re^iVe  povAp  ^hlch  prevailed  withciit 
intermidsioD,  was  in  bev^lilistahees  carried  up  tdWard  theseb- 
litne,  by  tnmultoti^  di^cbrds  of  all  thahner  of  musics  and  exhi- 
bitions of  rope-dahcin^,  fit-e-eating,  and  watei-rSptjuting.  Th\s 
last  op'oratipri  tvas  perforated  by  a  negro^  who  appeared  qh  thp 
side  of  a  basin  of  water,  (in  which  three  fountains  were  alt-eady 
playing,)  and  by  a  singular  fecalty  which  he  possiessed  of  se- 
creting liquids,  managed  to  make  hiinself  ^.  sort  of  fourth 
fountain  by  spouting  waHer  IVoni  his  ihbnth.  '  We  closely  bb- 
iierKed  him,'  says  Mr.  M.;  ^  hd  drank  two  basins  artd  a  q^-rer 
lof  water,,  e^ch  holding  about  four  tjuarh,  and  h^  ^as  fiv^  mi*^ 
nutes  spouting  them  .out.'-*-The  rope-danclpr  was  a  man  of 
great  merit  in  his  professibh,  a  matl  better  qudified  t6  niak^ 
a  figure,  and  command  attention,  among  all  portions  of  the 
universal  human  race,  than  any  person  at'  tnat  time  in  Sbiraz^ 
Excepting  scarcely  even  the  prince  with  his  diamonds,  or  the 
envoy,  or  Mr.  Morier, — a  man  who  would  excite  admiratiod 
among  *the  people  of  every  metropolis,  university,  village^ 
camp,  or  wigwam,  in  the  whole  world.    One  of  his  numerous 


fire- works  on  ajarger  scale',  says  Mr.  M.,   *  thdh  any  thit  1 
recollect  to  have  sec^n  in  Eoroj^e.* 

*^e  director  of  the  .works  caused  to  be  thrown  into  the  fountain 
i^fore  us  a  variety  of  fires^  which  were  fixed  on  square  flat  boards,  knd 
which  bursting;  intb  the  ihost  splendid  streams  and  stars  d£  dame,  seamed 
to  put  the  water  in  one  entire  blaze.  He  then  threw  \ip  €6thc  beatitifial 
Uue  lights,  and  fitiisfaed  the  whole  by  discharging  itiml^nse  Volli^  of 
'  rookets^  which  had  been  ^xed  in  stands,  each  of  twenty  rockets,  bk 
different  parts  of  the  garden,  and  particulariy  on  the  somimes  of  lihtt 
walls.  .  Each  stand  expdoded  at  once;  and  at  onetime  the  greater  pan 
of  all  the  rockets  were  in  the  air  at  the  same  moment^  and  produced  an 
effect  grand  beyond  the  powers  of  description.' 

The  proudest  part  of  the  course  of  exhibitions,  might  be 
thac  in  which  thirty  Russian  prisoners  were  made  to  go 
through  their  military  exercise^  under  the  command  of  theip 
own  officer 4  We  should  have  noticed  before  that,  in  a  very 
^arly  stage  of  the  progrefss  of  the  mission,  some  advantages 

gained,*  or  pretended  to   have    been    gained,    against    the 
Russians,  in  a  trifling  sort  of  war  then  subsisting  between 
the  two  nations,  had  been  announced  to  our  envoy  with  all. 
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rossTble  soletDnity  and  parade.  Thid  part  of  die  g^mes  was 
ebe!d  with  somewhat  of  a  comprehehsively  patriotie  feeling; 
the  people  were  gratified  by  it  in  their  general  cHaracter  df 
Persians.  But  the  mnch  more  lively  gratification  which  they 
received  from  another  amusement,  may  be  added  to  the 
numberless  illustrative  instances  of  the  nnadaptedness  of 
the  friendly  feelings  to  extensive  relations,  and  of  the  im- 
possibility of  reducing;  the  sentiment  of  nationality,  in  the 
various  sections  of  a  lerge  state,  into  one  undistinguishing 
spirit  of  patriotism. 

*  There  appeared  a  dirty  looking  Negro,  dressed  as  Tifakeer  or  beggar, 
with  an  arUncial  huitip,  and  with  his  face  painted  white.  This  character 
related  facetious  stones,  threw  himself  into  droil  attitudes,  and  sung 
humorous  songs.  Among  other  things,  he  was  a  mimic  ;  and,  when 
he  undertook  to  ridicule  the  inhabitants  of  Itpahatif  he  put  our  Shirast 
audience  into  ecstacies  of  delight  and  laughter.  He  imitated  the  drawl- 
ing manner  of  speaking,  and  the  sort  of  nonchalance  so  characteristic 
of  the  Ispahanruet,  The  people  of  Shiraxj  (who  urged  themselves  as 
the  piime  of  Persians,  and  their  language  as  the  most  pure,  and  their 
pronunciation  as  the  inost  correct],  are  never  so  well  amused  as  when 
the  people  and  the  dialect  of  hfuuian  are  ridiculed.  Those  of  Ispahaa^ 
on  the  4>ther  hand,  boast^  and  with  much  reason,  of  their  superior  clever- 
ness and  learning)  though  with  these  advantages  indeed  they  are  said  to 
mix  roguery  and  low  cunning.' 

Thefre  is  not  one  nation  on  ei^rtb  that  would  d.e.e^  it3  .set, 
of  amosemeuAs  complete  without  some  det^'sAabie  cruelty, 
duly  methodized  into  a  regular  ganie ;  and  a  late  distir^g^ii^hed 
senator  might  therefore  have  assumed,  with  sober  propriety, 
the  title  of  ^  Orator  of  the  Human  llaQe,'-^affected,  with  more 
dubious  right,  by  Ana^charsis  Clootz.  Lest  there  should  be  a 
Mng]e  exertion,  which  might  reproaph  other  nations,  and  give 
the  r.eaaonst,raiits  against  cruelty,  in  the  minority  of  senates,  or 
elsewhece,  ihe  benefit  of  a  precedent,  the  Persians  come  to 
the  top  of  the  cUmax  of  their  diversions  in  the  following 
manner; — and  we  have  no  need  to  plead,  in  extenuation  of 
their  sanguinary  taste,  that  they  are  ignorant  half- barbarous 
Maboinetans. 

<  The  scene  of  blood  next  bcffan.  A  poor  solitary  half-grown  ox 
was  then  produced,  and  had  not  long  awaited  his  fate,  when  a  young 
lion  was  oonduoted  before  us  by  a  man  whb  led  him  with  a  rope  xxs  the 
neck.  For  some  time  he  seated  himself  by  the  wall,  regardless  ot  Che 
feast  before  hinu  At  length,  urged  by  the  cries  of  his  keepers,  and  by 
the  sight  of  the  ox,  which  was  taken  close  to  him,  he  made  a  spring 
and  seized  his  victim  on  the  back.  The  poor  brute  made  some 'efforts  to 
get  loose,  but  the  lion  kept  fast  hold,  tin  he  was  dragged  away  by  his 
keepers.     -Both  were  again  brought  before  us,  when  the  ox  tsli  uadtr   ' 
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the  second  attack  of  the  lion.  An  order  was  at  length  ^vcn  to  cut  the 
throat  of  the  ox,  when  the  lion  finished  his  repast  by  drinking  heartily 
of  his  blood/ 

It  was  observed,  that  if  the  Prime  Minister  was  present  at  an 
entertainment  given  to  the  English  by  any  other  nobleman, 
he  always  took  the  direction  on  himself,  and  the  master  of 
the  bouse  sunk  into  the  character  of  a  guest,  « Wherever 
tiie  Minister  goes  he  is  supposed  to  be  the  master  of  every 
thing,  and  to  preside  in  every  place,  next  after  the  Prince, 
his  own  immediate  superior.'  It  is  noticed  as  an  instance 
of  only  the  customary  manners  of  filial  respect,  that  the 
Minister's  son,  *  a  man  about  thirty,  and  of  much  con- 
sequence in  Shiraz,  never  once  seated  himself  in  the  apart- 
ment where  his  father  sat,  but  stood  at  the  dpor  like  a  meniat 
servant,  or  went  about  superintending  the  entertainments** 
As  this  first  man  of  the  Prince's  court  may  fairly  be  assumed 
as  a  model  of  Persian  refinement,  it  was  well  to  describe  some 
of  his  convivial  graces. 

«  As  the  Envoy  sat  next  to  the  Minister,  and  I  next  to  the  Envoy, 
we  very  frequently  shared  the  marks  of  his  peculiar  attention  and  polite* 
ness,  which  consisted  in  large  handfuls  of  ceruin  favourite  dishes.  These 
ht,  tore  off  by  main  strength,  and  put  before  us;  sometimes  a  fiill  grasp 
of  lamb,  mixed  with  sauce  of  prunes,  pistachio-nuts,  and  raisins ;  at 
another  time,  a  whole  partridge  disguised  bjr  a  rich  brown  sauce;  and 
then,  with  the  same  hand,  he  scooped  out  a  bit  of  melon,  which  he  gave 
into  our  palms,  or  a  great  piece  of  omelette  thickly  swimming  in  fat  in- 
gredients/ 

There  is  much  silence  and  despatch  in  the  Persian  feasts  ^ 
<  ho  rattle  of  plates  and  knives  and  forks,  no  confusion  of 
lacquies,  no  drinking  of  healths,  no  disturbance  of  carving, 
scarcely  a  word  is  spoken,  and  all  are  intent  on  the  businest 
before  them.  The  dishes  lie  promiscuously  before  the  guests, 
who  all  eat  without  any  particular  notice  of  one  another/ 
When  the  performance  is  finished,  it  may  well  be  supposed 
to  be  quite  time  for  water  to  be  brought  for  ablution ;  till  the 
arrival  of  which,  our  author  says,  *  it  is  ridiculous  enough  to 
•ee  the  right  hand  of  every  person  (which  "is  covered  with  the 
complicated  fragments  of  all  the  dishes)  placed  in  a  certain 
position  over  his  left  arm  :  there  is  a  fashion  even  in  this.'    : 

It  is  not  to  be  surmised,  from  the  frequency  of  descriptioiist 
of  the  festive  part  of  the  Persian  economy,  that  our  author  is 
unwarrantably  given  to  epicurism.  He  is  perfectly  right  in 
making  a  full  exhibition  of  a  department  of  business,  which 
actually  formed  so  large  a  part  of  what  tlie  mission  had  to 
witness,  and  to  co-operate  in,  during  its  splendid  progress. 
It  is  however,  fair  and  very  obvious  to  remark,  what  a  perfect 
stranger,   as    far   as   depended    on  personal    inspection,  our 
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author  must  all  the  while  unavoidably  be,  to  the  quality  of 
the  fare  of  the  main  body  of  the  inhabitants.  But  he  surely 
Inight,  have  found  means  to  gain  more  information  than  the 
volume  affords,  concerning  their  domestic  condition.  Doubt- 
less, a  comparatively  small  number  of  its  pages  might  have 
nearly  exhausted  the  topic ;  as  we  may  well  imagine  what  a 
*  beggarly  account'  there  would  be  of  trays  and  their  lading, 
of  piilaus,  and  confectionary,  and  spices,  and  sherbets*  And 
the  story  would  not  bear  so  many  repetitions;  for  we  lik& 
to  have  our  feelings  more  at  their  ease  than  they  seem  to  have 
a  right  to  be,  at  a  protracted  display  of  needy  wretchedness. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  questioned,  that  the  reverence  we  all  learn, 
almost  from  our  infancy,  for  the  upper  ranks  of  Adam's  des- 
cendants, makes  it  an  unpleasant  disturbance  to  our  feelings 
to  admit  the  discordant  sentiment,  which  is  apt  to  be  forced  on 
us,  by  the  too  palpable  evidence,  that  in  rersia,  and  many 
other  parts  of  the  east,  they  maintain  their  splendour  by  the 
oppression  of  their  fellow- mortals.  Still,  however,  we  are 
inclined  to  wish,  for  the  mere  sake  of  the  truth  of  complete- 
ness, if  we  may  so  express  it,  in  the  description  of  a  con- 
siderable section  of  the  human  race,  that  we  could  have,  as 
supplementary  to  Mr.  MoriePs  book,  the  true  narrative  of 
some  fakeer,  or  obscure  sojourner,  whose  tour  through  Persia 
should  have  been  made  chieflv  by  the  help  of  entertainment 
in  cottages  and  hovels.  If  the  state  of  a  vast  majorit}*  of 
the  population  were  to  be  admitted  as  the  state  of  the  nation, 
we  need  not  say  how  much  more  comprehensively  the  journal 
of  our  obscure  adventurer  would  be  an  account  of  the  Persians, 
than  Mr:  Morier's.  Supposing  the  two  journals  to  be  kept 
at  the  same  times  and  stages,  it  would  be  extremely  curious 
to  see,  what  kind  and  measure  of  luxury  the  undiplomatic 
tourist  witnessed  and  shared  at  ^/V  quarters  in  the  suburbs, 
while  the  mission  was  feasted  by  Na^rOallah  Khan,  the  Prime 
Minister. 

Their  first  stage  from  Shiraz  was  to  a  town  near  the  Araxes, 
where,  the  surrounding  mud  wall  *  being  broken  down  in 
many  places,  it  was  not  difficult  to  observe,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  houses  within  were  mere  shells,  and  their  inhabi- 
tants proportionably  wretched.' — At  a  place  named  NaksM 
Jiustaw,  •  near  Persepolis,  they  saw  some  ancient  sculptures 
on  rocks,  and,  among  mai^y  other  equestrian  figures,  the  royal 
personage  they  had  seen  at  Shapour,  with  the  suppliant 
Roman  before  his  horse's  head.  There  was  also  a  beautiful 
temple,  with  two  altars  of  the  ancient  fire-\Vorship.  On  the  first 
cursory  visit  to  Persepolis,  he  says ; 

*  Our  first,  and  indeed  lasting  impressions,  were  astonishment  at  tht 
Immensity,  and  admiration  of  the  beauties  of  the  fabric.     Although  thert 
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was  nothing  either  in  the  architecture  of  Ihe  buildings^  or  in  the  sculptures 
and  reliefs  on  the  works,  which  could  bear  a  critical  comparison  with  the 
delicate  proportions  and  perfect  3tatuary  of  the  Greeks,  yet^  without  try- 
ing Persepolis  by  a  standard  to  which  it  never  was  amenable,  we  yielded 
at  once  to  emotions  the  most  lively  and  the  mdst  enraptured.' 

* 

During  the  short  &pace  of  time  allowed,  our  author  assidu- 
ously examined  the  relics  of  that  most  prodigious  structure,  op 
combination  of  structures,  intended  at  once  as  a  perpetual 
abode,  and  as  a  proportional  image  of  the  power,  af  a  magni- 
eent  royalty ;  but  which  has  been  its  ruined  desolate  monu- 
ment for  so  much  longer  a  period  than  ever  it  was  its  habitation. 
He  recounts  briefly  the  portals,  the  flights  of  steps,  the  co- 
lumns and  bases  of  columns,  the  fouixlations  of  the  walls  of 
immiense  apartments,  the  few  remaining  frames  of  windows, 
and  doors,  and  the  aqueducts.  He  adjusted  in  his  imagina-> 
tion,  and  sketched  a  whole  plan  of  the  edifice;  but  found  it 
so  nearly  identical  with  that  of  Niebuhr,  that  he  judged  it  un- 
necessary to  be  inserted :  we  wish  he  had  inserted  it  nevet'^ 
theless.  It  is  a  material  deficiency,  too,  not  t6  have  given  the 
measurement  of  some  of  the  grand  apartments, — of  the 
space,  that  is  to  say,  which  the  relics  or  traces  of  the  walls  as- 
certain to  have  been  comprized. in  such  apartments,  for  there 
is  scarcely  building  enough  remaining  to  warrant  the  applica- 
tion  of  such  a  term.  Many  of  the  works  are  representea  as  of 
fine  construction  and  finish,  and  they  are  in  general  of  vast 
proportions :  the  fragments  of  one  column  are  of  eight 
feet  in  diameter.  It  appears  to. have  been  the  magnificence  of 
bulk,  combined  indeed  with  the  richness  of  the  materials,  that 
took  the  strongest  hold  on  our  author's  imagination  :  Add  to 
thesu  the  solemnity  of  antiquity  and  desolation,  and  we  do  not 
think  the  proud  builder,  or  tlie  proudest  inhabitant,  could 
well  have  thought  of  demanding  a  more  awful  sentiment  in 
the  beholders,  at  such  a  remote  future  period,  (even  presum* 
iiig  the  work  to  continue  so  long  undilapidated,)  than  is  ac* 
tually  inspired  at  this.day  by  the  view  of  its  ruins. 

A  little  way  out  of  the  road  from  Persepolis  to  Ispahan^ 
Mr.  Morier  inspected  the  remains  of  the  ruin^  qf  an  ancient 
city,  and  was  particularly  struck  with  a  remarkable  edifice 
standing  among  them  in  a  perfect  state,  which  the  peo|3le  of 
the  country  call  Meyid  Madre  Sukiman^  the  Tomb  of  the 
Mother  of  Solomon.  ^  In  eastern  story,*  says  our  author,  ^al- 
most every  thing  wonderful  is  attaclied  to  the  Solomon  of 
Scripture.  The  people  geOerally  regard  this  as  the  monument 
of  his  mother,  and  -still  connect  some  efficacy  with  the  name ; 
for  they  point  out  near  the  spot  a  certain  water  to  which  those 
who  may  have  received  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog  resort,  and  by 
which,  if  drunk  within  thirty  days,  the  evil  effects  of  thi« 
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wound  are  obviated.*  It  is  odd,  by  tbe  way,  that  this  sopersti* 
iion  should  not  be  incompatible  with  their  often  calling  this 
same  structure  ^'  the  court  of  the  devil."  It  is  a  large  paral- 
lelogram, constructed  of  massy  blocks  of  marble,  and  dimi- 
nisbingy  like  a  pyramid,  to  the  summit.  Our  author  is  ex- 
tremely desirous  of  finding  in  it  a  resemblance  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  tomb  of  Cyrus,  which  we  hear  of  so  very  late  as 
tbe  titxkp  of  Alexander  ^he  Qreat,  who  searched  it  for  treasure. 
The  point  of  correspondence  be  is  by  far  Ithe  mpst  diffidefit  > 
about,  is  exactly  that  one  which  is  prerequi&itely  essential  to  give 
the  smallest  value  to  the  rest,  namely,  the  identity  of  the  site  of 
these  ruins  and  of  the  ancient  Pasargadse,  where  the  sepul- 
chral monument  of  Cyrus  vyas  raised. 

They  reached  Ispahan  at  the  end  of  January,  after  travers- 
ing a  high  and  most  cheerless  and  barren  tract  of  country,  atr 
tacked  at  this  time  with  storms^  and,  tho^iig^  in  Ijttle  more  than 
thirty  degrees  of  latitude,,  with  snow  and  severe  cold;  and 
marked  not  so  often  with  a  wretched  inhabited  village,  as  with 
the  ruins  that  record  tlie  devastations  of  the  Affghan  invasion 
and  of  civil  war.  ,  They  were  still  more  struck  with  the  signs 
of  a  prodigious  depopulation  on  passing  numerous  uninhabit- 
ed and  ruitied  villages  on  the  plain  immediately  adjacent  to  ' 
Ispahan.  The  entrance  here  also,  as  at  Shiraz,  was  in  the 
style  of  ceremonial  hostility  and  conquest,  the  resolute  haugh- 
tiness of  the  envoy  reducing  the  arrogance  of  the  governor,  a 
great  khan^  to  a  capitulation.  This  well  judged  pertinacity  of 
rank,  was  maintained  expressly  on  the  ground  of  conveying  the 
King  of  England's  letter,  than  vVhich  was  never  personage  oi* 
paper  more  reverently  attended. 

'  It  was  always  placed  in  a  takht-erravan^  or  litter,  which  was  escorted 
by  ten  Indian  troopers  and  an  officer^  and  was  never  taken  out  or  replaced 
without  the  trumpet  of  the  guard  sounding  a  blast.  Whenever  we  stop- 
ped, it  was  deposited  in  the  tent  of  ceremony  under  a  cloth  of  gold  ;  a  ' 
asntry  with  a  drawn  sword  was  placed  over  it,  and  no  one  was  permitted 
to  sit  with  his  back  to  it.  The  correspondence  of  princes  is  a  general 
subject  of  reverence  in  the  East ;  and  the  dignity  which  by  these  ob- 
servances we  attached  to  the  letter  of  our  Sovereign,  raised  among  die 
people  a  corresponding  respect  towards  his  representative.' 

This  address  to  the  imaginations  of  the  people  was  of  course 
in  some  degree  to  reach,  in  its  effect,  the  temper  of  the  go- 
vernment. It  should  therefore  seem  to  be  the  opinion,  that 
even  in  Persia  the  government  cannot  maintain  itself,  and  pur* 
sue  its  measures,  in  unqualified  and  unlimited  independence 
and  contempt  of  the  dispositionts  and  notions  of  its  subjects. 

The  stay  at  Ispahan  was  extremely  short;  and  the  descrip^ 
tioD-  is  confined  to  the  general  state  and  appearance  of  the  city 
and  a  very  few  of  the  distinguished  buildings,  especially  *  th^ 
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palaces  of  the  King,  which  are  enclosed/  be  sa^s,  '  in  afbrfc 
of  lofty  walls,  which  may  have  a  circumference  of  three  miles.' 
A.  sentence  or  two  from  the  account  of  that  called  the  Chehel 
SitQOTif  or  *'. Forty  Pillars,"  may  give  a  faint  ^leam  of  that 
brilliant  and  magical  .effect,  which  would  prevail  in  the  apart- 
ments, when  they  were  animated  by  the  re^sidence  of  princes 
and  prijicesses,  in  the  prouder  periods  of  the  monarchy. 

.<  The  first  saloon  is  open  towards  the  garden,  and  is  supported  by 
eighteen .  pillars,  all  inlaid  with  mirrors,  and  (as  the  glass  is  in  much 
greater  proportion  than  the  wood)  appearing  indeed  at  a  distance  to  be 
glass  only.  Each  pillar  has  a  marble  base,  which  is  carved  into  the  figures 
ot  four  lions,  placed  in  such  attitudes,  that  the  shaft  seems  to  rest  on  their 
four  united  backs.  The  walls,  which  form  its  termination,  behind  are 
also  covered  with  mirrors,  placed  in  such  a  variety  of  symmetrical  posi- 
tions, that  the  mass  of  the  structure  appears  to  be  of^  glass,  and  when  new 
mast  have  glittered  with  most  magnificent  splendour.  The  ceiling  it 
painted  in  gold  flowers,  which  are  still  fresh  and  brilliant.^ 

Alniost  all  the  splendour  acquired  by  Ispahan  in  what  we^ 
shall  call,  aftef  our  author,  thef  ^  better  times  of  the  kingdom,' 
that  is,  the  times  of  the  savage  and  magnificent  tyrant  Abbas, 
and  of  a  number  of  his  successors,  has  vanished  ;  the  sumptu- 
ous and  adorned  edifices  are  in  a  rapid  progress  of  decay,  in 
which  there  appears  t6  be  no  effort  and  no  power  to  arrest 
them.     Compared  with  what  it  was  even  in  Chardin's  time, 
the  city  now  presents  a  melancholy  aspect, — if  any  epithet  so 
much  partaking  of  dignity,  and  so  much  claiming  a  pensive 
feeling,  can  properly  be  applied  to  the  extinction  of  a  gaudy 
niagnificence  which  displayed  very  little  taste,  and  contributed 
nothing  to  the  national  welfare.     Nor,  when  we  read  Mr.  Mo- 
rier's  conjecture  that  not  more  than  half  the  houses  in  Ispahan 
are  now  inhabited,  do  we  know  why  we  should  regret  thatMa* 
homet  a:nd  the  Persian  despot  have  so  much  fewer  slaves,  in 
that  city,  or  in  existence. — The  place  appeared  of  very  great 
extent;  but  ouir  author  suspects  a  considerable  excess  in  the 
computation  given  him  by  a  nobleman  who  had  formerl}  beea 
governor  of  the  city,  anu  who  had  estimated  the  inhabitants  at 
four  hundred  thousand. 

In  the  hasty  march  toward  Teheran,  the  present  capital  of 
Persia,  they  passed  a  place  called  Kashan,  without  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  what  they  missed  seeing  there. 

<  At  KasfuMj  according  to  the  second  minister  of  the  kingdom,  who 
seemed  devoutly  to  credit  his  own  story,  is  a  well,  which  we  did  not  see. 
Inhere  is  a  descent  of  six  months  to  the  bottom,  and  in  the  different  stages 
of  the  journey  the  traveller  comes  to  plains  and  rivers.  Some  have  gone 
down  and  never  appeared  again.  These  are  tales  which  to  a  Persian  are 
not  incredible,  though  they  will  not  believe  that  the  streets  of  London  afit 
lighted,  or  that  there  are  in  Europe  houses  seven  stories  high.' 
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It  was  not  far  from  Kashan,  however^  that  they  did  first 
see  (as  a '  compensation  for  the  display  of  all  the  barbarian 
mosques,  cupolas,  and  minarets  they'had  been  obliged  to  look, 
at)  the  fin^y-shaped  snow-clad  summit  of  the  mountain  De- 
mawend,  then  distant  from  them  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles^ 
and  which  the  Persians  assured  them  might  be  descried  from 
one  of  the  high  buildings  of  Ispahan,  a  distance  of  at  least  two 
hundred  and  forty  miles.  Having  crossed  part  of  a  plain  so 
impregnated  with  salt,  that  the  ground  after  rain  or  snow  be* 
comes  a  yielding  and  dangerous  mud,  they  arrived  at  Teheran, 
the  end  of  a  journey  deemed  by  the  Persians  of  wonderful  and 
unexampled  celerity  for  an  embassy,  though  scarcely  averaging 
twenty  miles  a  day,  and  which  had  fretted  and  disappointed 
some  of  the  gentry  concerned  in  conducting  it,  by  giving 
them  but  little  time  to  levy  contributions  on  the  country. 

The  aspect  of  this  metropolis,  at  the  entrance,  was  misera- 
ble. The  house  of  the  second  minister,  which  was  assigned  for 
the  residence  of  the  embassy,  was  far  less  respectable  than 
those  of  the  great  officers  at  Shiraz  and  Ispahan.  ^  All  the 
riches/  says  Mr.  M.  '  are  collected  on  the  throne,  and  all 
around  is  poverty,  either  real  or  affected.'  Relative  to  points 
of  rank  and  ceremony,  it  was  thought  worth  while  to  make 
one  more  little  experiment  on  the  ambassador,  from  a  doubt, 
perhaps,  whether  it  was  possible  that  mortal  man,  however 
stubbornly  he  might  have  carried  himself  when  at  a  distance, 
could  really  be  made  of  materials  capable  of  maintaining  an 
unalterable  consistence  at  the  very  centre  and  utmost  heat  of 
the  royal  effulgence.  This  exotic  composition  proved,  how-* 
ever,  of  a  substance  to  defy  the  most  powerful  test  in  Persia. 
Not  the  smallest  angle  flattened — not  a  shade  of  colour  chang- 
ed— not  a  hair  contorted.  The  disputed  point  was  conceded 
to  this  obstinate  representative  of  the  unbelievers :  and  the 
first  visit  of  state  ceremony  made  to  the  most  invincible  hero 
that  had  for  a  long  time  been  seen  in  Persia,  had  the  appro- 
priate and  very  extraordinary  accompaniment  of  a  person  of 
that  class  which  has  the  power  of  conferring  immortal  fame. 

<  The  minister  came,  and  with  him  the  king's  CJUefPoet^  and  some 
other  officers  of  state.  We  went  through  the  common  roudne  of  com-> 
pliments  and  presentations, .  When  the  poet  was  introduced  to  the  envoy, 
the  conversation  turned  on  poetry  and  the  works  of  the  bard  himself.  lie 
was  extolled  above  the  skies ;  oil  exclaimed  that  in  this  age  he  had  not  an, 
equal  on  eanh^  and  tome  declared  that  he  was  superior  to  Ferdouiif  the 
liomer  of  their  country.  To  all  this  he  listened  with  very  complacent 
credulity,  and  at  length  recited  some  of  his  admirefi  effiisions.  His  ge- 
nius, however,  is  paid  by  something  more  substantial  than  praise ;  for  he  is 
a  great  ^vourite  at  court,  and,  according  to  my  Persian  informers,  receives 
from  the  king  a  gold  iwuam  for  every  conplet ;  and  once  ihdeed  secumi' 
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the  remiwioQ  of  a  large  debt  due  tq.thf  luqg  J)y  wij^pg  a, poem  in  kl» 
praise.  Yet  the  paople^  from  whom  th^  auppUeB  of.  thip  pjunificen^e.  an? 
drawa^  groan  whenever  they  he?r  ^hat  the  poet's  muse  \iiB  oeen  produce 
nve/  .        *  • 

Ttie  Moharram^  or  season  of  mqiirning  for  Hpssein,  the  son 
pFAli,  (the  Persians  being  of  that  division  of  the  Mahometan^ 
denominated  Shejf.ahs^  or  followers  of  AH)  bad  suspisncied  all 
matters  of  ceremony  and  business  at  court  before  the  arrival 
of  the  embassy,  notwithstanding  their  diligent  h^ste  to  reach 
Teheran  before  this  solemnity.  It  was  therefore  received  as  a 
mark  of  signal  respect  to  hi^  Britannic  Majestv*  and  a  good 
omen,  that  a  very  early  day  was  appointed  for  tne  introduction 
of  the  English  commoners  to  the  siiccessor  of  Cyrus  and  Da- 
rius, and  Abbas  and  N?idir  3b&h,  Had  they  not  previously 
evinced  an  almpsi:  republican  fortitude  in  sustaining  the  sight 
of  magnificeni;  things  and  persouagesy  (if  we  shoulcTnot  rather 
say,  irreverence  in  g^^jng  at  them)  we  should  have  deemed  it 
extremely  fortuuiatfi  for  our  countrymen,  (as  preventive  of  a 
too  great  oppressicrti  on  their  spirits)  that  the  proprieties  of 
this  mourning  sea^&on  had  drawn  a  softening  shade,  a  paitial 
eclijpse,  over  the  ardent  lustre  which  they  were  now,  in  the 
verr  zenith  of  tljeir  high  destiny,  approaching  to  behold. — It 
is  fair  to  pbserve  here,  that  this  ^s  not  the  kiipd  of  diction  in 
which  Mr.  Morier  celebrated  this  great  day  :  ,and  we  can  only 
wonder  at  the  unio^passioned  to^e  in  which  he  relates  how  th^i 
morning — as  if  it  had  bjcen  any  ordinary  sun- rising — came  on  in 
due  course :  how  they  equipped  themselves  *  in  green  slip* 
per^  with  high  heels,  and  red  cloth  stockings,  the  court  dress 
always  worn  before  the  king  :*  bow,  in  cayalqade  *  they  proceed- 
ed through  miserable  streets  which  were  crowded  by  the  curi- 
<^Uf^' — entered  the  first  court  of  the  psilace  between  two  thick 
lines  of  soldiers,  whp  were  disciplined  and  dressed  with  sooie 
resemhlance  to  the  English  manner-^dismounted  at  the  impe-. 
rial  gate — and^  as  sooiething  a  little  in  the  nature  of  paying 
i»ll,  produced  to  full  view  the  royal  letter,  and  the  presents  in- 
tended for  his  maj.e&ty :  tow  they  proceeded  through  dark  pas- 
sages till  the}^  came  to  a  small  room,  where  some  of  the  high 
mobility  wer<e  in  waiting  to  eoteiiaiiii^bem  a  little  while,  till  the 
king  siabottld  be  r«»idy,  aiid  where  they  took,  very  composedly, 
their  coiffee>aflidpi«pes:  and  how  they  then  went  forward  through 
sundry  couvts  filled  with  guards,  and  finally  arrived,  through 
a  dark  ami  intricate  passage,  at  '  a  wi^tched  door,  worse  than 
that  of  any  Eng'lish  stable.'  This  preliminaiy  darkness  and 
meanness  reminded  us  fsie  parvis  componere^  «.c,)  of  the  con- 
trivance which  some  traveller  paentiops  as  practised  by  the 
guides  in  the  grotto  of  Antiparos,  who,  havu^g  condu^t^  XhA 
«xf}^c|:auts  throi^gh  loijkg  suhterranepus  ,p^s^«%  Wit^r^  itbe|r 
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had  managed  to  send  forvvard,  unobserved,  some  of  their  torch* 
es  into  the  grand  scene  of  magnificence^  suddenly  extinguish* 
edy  when  they  had  approached  near  it,  those  which  they  car* 
ried,  and  led  the  visitants  groping  and  wandering  in  the  dark, 
till  the  almost  insufferable  splendour  opened  on  them,  instan* 
taneously. — At  this  door  they  were  marshalled,  by  their  con- 
ductor; and  they  paused,  waiting  the  fated  moment,  and  rally- 
ing within  their  mikids  those  powers  of  philosophy,  whose 
strongest  aid  we  cannot  help  suspecting  was  by  this  time  ur- 
gently demanded :  for  the  party  were  going  to  behold— per- 
haps finer  clothes  than  they  had  ever  seen  put  on  ordinary 
shaped  human  Bgures  before*  The  fated  point  of  time  was  at: 
hand. 

*  The  door  was  opened,  and  we  were  ushered  into  a  ctmrt  laid  out  in 
canals  and  playing  foantains,  and  at  intervals  lined  with  men  richly  dressed^ 
who  were  ill  the  grandees  of  the  kingdom.  At  the  extremity  of  a  room, 
open  in  front  by  large  windows,  was  the  king  in  person.  When  we  were 
opposite  to  him  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  stopped,  and  we  all  made  low' 
bows  ;  we  approached  most  slowly  again,  and  at  another  angle  stopped 
and  bowed  again.  Then  we  were  taken  immediately  fronting  the  King, 
where  again  we  bowed  most  profoundly.    Our  conductor  then  said  aloud, 

"  Moit  Mightif  Moaarcif  D'rector  of  the  Worlds 
**  Sir  Harford  Jones,  Baronet,  Embassador  from  your  Majesty's  Bro- 
<'  ther,  the  K^ng  of  England,  having  brqught  a  letter  and  some  preBen^ 
**  reguesta  to  approach  the  dust  of  your  Majesty's  feet/' 

*  The  king  irom  the  room  said  in  a  loud  voice,  **  Khosh  Amedeedt  you 
are  welcome."  We  then  took  off  our  slippera  and  went  into  the  loyat, 
presence.  When  we  entered,  the  Envoy  walked  up  towards  the  throne 
vich  the  letter;  Min&a  Sheffeea,  the  Piime  Minister,  met  him  half  waj^ 
and  taking  it  from  him,  went  up  and  placed  it  before  the  King ;  he  thai 
came  back  and  received  the.  presents  from  my  hands,  and  laid  them  in  the 
same  place.  The  Envoy  then  commenced  a  written  speech  feo  the  King 
in  English,  which  at  first  startled  his  ^(Ujesty,  but  seemed  to  please. hinX 
much  as  soon*  as  Jaffier  All  Khan^  the  English  Resident  at  ShirasiXBxat, 
forward  and  read  it  in  Persian.* 

His  Majesty  has  therefore  a  taste  in  rhetoric  rather  nnove  Tiersa* 
tile  than  <rouki  have  been  expected  in  apersK^n  of  hisodilcatTion 
and  callrng :  for  this  speech,  though  conceived  m  very  res- 
pectfttl  terms,  has  nothing  of  the  nature  of  homage  to  ihe 
'  dust  of  his  feet.'  He  answered  it  in  a  handsome  manaer, 
€Xtefnpora?ieouslf/y  with  wishes  for  tlie  continued  alliance  and 
increasing  friendship  of  the  two  states,  with  inquiries  respect* 
ing  the  English  monarch's  health,  and  with  compLnn^nts  on 
bis  choice  of  an  envoy.  He  asked  whether  '  his  brotlier,'  the 
present  king  of  England  ^  were  the  son  of  the  former  kifig^ 
with  whose  subjects  he  had  had  communications  ;^  and  when 
he  was  told  that. the  same  king  was  still  reigning,  he  exclaini<» 
edj  *^  the  French  have  told  me  lies  in  that  alsoP'     (Fodr  th^y 
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the  various  classes  of  actors  who  had  performed,  daring  several 
days,  the  sort  of  tragic  opera  of  the  death  of  ih^  Imaum  Hos- 
sein  and  his  family.  The  English  gentlemen  were  spectators 
and  auditors  of  many  of  the  speeches  and  shows  of  this  cere- 
mony. At  many  of  the  spectacles  in  the  perforrfiance,  the 
muititude  vociferated,  and  wept  and  beat  their  breasts,  with 
every  appearance  of  *  ferocious  zeal.*  But  the  most  curious 
part  of  the  account  is  that  which,  in  relating  the  last  scene  of 
the  tragedy,  describes  the  deportment  of  the  ministers  of  state, 
who  seem  possessed  of  one  faculty  or  art  beyond  their  fra^ 
ternity  in  o^er  countries: — though,  it  must  be  owned,  we  are 
fiot  told  that  even  the  Persian  statesmen  gave  signs  of  dis- 
tpessed  sensibility  at  any  other  than  mimic  tragedies,  or  think 
It  worth  while  to  w«^,  even  in  show,  at  national  calannties; 
«t  the  oppression,  extortion,  and  wretched  poverty,  under 
vlricii  millions  of  their  countrymen  are  groaning. 

*  During  this  scene,  the  prime  minister  cried  incessantly ;  the  Atnem' 
ti^IhtMh  (Lord  Treasurer)  covered  his  face  with  both  his  hands,  and 
gmaned  al<Mi4 ;  Mahmitd  Hussein  Khan  Merveg  (Deputy  Lord  Cham- 
^laia)  made  4it' intervals  very  vociferous  coroplamts.  In  some  I  could. 
faoawe  real  ttars  MeaKng  down  their  cfaeeks,  bat  in  most  I  suspect  the 
tmef  was  as  much  a  piece  of  actiog  as  tlie  tragedy  idiich  excited  it*  The 
liog  himself  al-wi^  cries  at  the  ceremony  ;  his  aenrants  therefore  are 
obliged  to  imitate  him.' 

Another  public  display  of  the  royal  person  was  at  a  grand 
^Btetiainmeatf  m  wbich  be  very  pvopelrljf  taok  his  4>w<i  amuse^ 
l|ient£rst|  k)  (reeeiviiig;riciEipi«9entsfiKnntiiegOTefiiarsofinx»-« 
Tinoes,)  and  then  gave  the  popokice  tvpe-daticiiig — wvestnn^, 
qSmen  with  mem,  and  of  a  man  with  a  bear — freaks  and  ^rie£s 
of  an  «fephiattt— a  figfet  of  rants— »-and  the  lion  and  ox,  to  ani-^ 
inate  the  wfcde  with  the  indrspensa*ble  proportion  of  Mood. 
The  king  threw  to  the  performers  different  sums  of  money  *  as 
l^  was  severally  pleased  with  their  tricks  and  feats.'  Another 
still  more  public  display  was  at  a  horse-race. 
We  have  no  room  for  any  account  of  the  royal  palaces  and  sum- 
mer-houses. They  do  not  appear  to  be  distinguished  by  any  emi- 
nent degree  of  magnificence.  The  harem  contains  more  than  a 
thousand  women :  and  a  singular  part  of  its  arrangement  is,  that 
all  the  officers  of  the  king's  court  are  there  represented  by 
females.  Ti  ere  are  women  feroshes,  and  there  is  a  woman 
ferash  bashee ;  women  chatters^  (running  footmen)  and  a  woman 
i^hatter  hashee  ;  there  is  a  woman  arz-beggee,  (lord  of  requests) 
and  a  woman  ish  agassi  (master  of  the  ceremonies) ;  in  short, 
there  is  a  female  duplicate  for  every  male  officer ;  and  the 
king's  service  in  the  interior  of  the  /larem  is  carried  on  with 
the  same  etiquette  and  regularity  as  the  exterior  economy  of 
)iis  «tate.     }i  the  duration  of  a  dynasty  were  necessarily  ia 
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|«rQportidn  to  the  breadth  of  its  basis,  the  Egyptian  pyramids 
tnigbt  be  etnblaaotied  as  an  appropriate  device  in  biik  majesty*s 
arms ;  for  be  bad^  at  the  time  of  our  author's  yiMt,  !ii3tty^fiv6 
Bons;  and,  ^  as  they  make  no  account  of  feknales,  it  is  not 
known  hpw  many  daughters  he  may  have  ;  although  he  is  s^id 
to  hav6  an  equal  number  of  both  sexes/ — Somewhere  about 
iequal,  Mr.  M.  means,  of  course. 

The  prime  minister  was  an  old  man,  of  mild  and  easy  man- 
ners, and  possessed  (as  he  ought)   more  knowledge  ot  gene<- 
ral  politics   than  any  other  person  in  Persia.     He  had  even 
acquired  from  the  French  8oa>e  knowledge  of  geography,  of 
which  the  Persians  in  general  are  profoundly  ignorant.     Ae^ 
cording  to  Mr.  Morier,  who  is  not  however  at  liberty  to  dia* 
close  any  of  the  details,  he  conducted  the  negocistmn  with 
our  ambassador  with  a  perfectly  diplomatic  address.     Thisad^ 
dress,  the  exertions  of  the  French  ambassador  then  in  the  city^ 
and  certain  hinted  unexplained  embarasaments  thrown  in  tm 
way  by  our  East  Indian  government,  concurred  to  put  Sir  HalF«> 
ford  Jones  en  the  severest  exercise  of  his  policy  and  firmnsa^. 
After  an  alternation  of  favourable  and  untoward  raovementit 
of  the  Persian  ministry,  the  treaty  (whatever  it  contains)  wi^ 
brought  to  a  conclusion  and  signature ;  and  one  of  the  first 
decided   practical  proofs  of  the  English  ascen(femcy  was  tht^ 
basty  dismissal  of  General  Gardanne  and  all  the  French  ttiis^ 
sioo,  with  a  refusal  of  their  request  to  be  allowed  to  go  to 
Rus^a  through  Georgia,  and  a  pefemptory  order  for  their  be-r 
ing  conducted  by  the  way  of  Ar3>>roum ;  at  one  stage  of  which 
route  Mr.  M.  afterwards  traced  an  indication  -of  the  temper  in 
^hich  tfaey  quitted*  Persia,  in  the  following^  among  veveral, 
inscriptions  in  a  room  in  which  he  stopped  a  night. 

<'  Venimus,  vidimus,  et  malediximus  Persidi ; 
**  Regique  aulaeq;  magnatibusq;  populsq; 
«  Scribebaot  idibus  Aprilis,  1809  ♦**.'* 

Several  circumstances  are  meentioned  as  indicative  of  an  unfa;- 
vourabie  estimate  of  the. French  character  among  the  Persians* 
One  peculiarity,  and  really  an  extremely  strange  one,  in 
Persian  negociation,  is  the  unconcern  about  conduccing  it  se<t 
cretly.  The  oainister  would  open  and  read,  or  would  himself 
draw  up,  an  important  document,  without  caring  that  there 
were  a  number  of  unofficial  persons,  and  even  his  very  ser* 
vants,  in  th^  room,  any  one  of  whom  might,  and  some  of  whom 
actually  would,  be  looking  over  what  he  was  reading  or  wri» 
ting.  In  the  retired  conferences  with  the  efttvoy  he  would 
sometimes  indulge  himself  in  a  whimsical  levity.  For  instance, 
at  one  tiaie, 
in  the  middle  of  a  very  serioas  conversatiofit  he  stopped  short,  aad 
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asked  the  envoy  very  coolly  to  tell  him  the  ^l^story  of  die  world  from  the 
creation.  This  was  intended  as  a  joke  upon  one  of  the  secretaries » who 
was  then  writing  the  annals  of  the  reign  of  the  present  king.  On  another 
^ccasion*  in  which  the  minister  was  deeply  and  personally  interested,  and 
in  which  he  invoked  every  thing  sacred  to  attest  his  veiacity  and  convince 
the  envoy,  (now,  «  by  the  head  of  the  king,  then,  **  by  Mecca,'*  &c.  &c.) 
he  tmned  to  me  in  a  pause  of  his  discourse,  and  asked  if  I  were  married, 
and  begun  some  absurd  story/ 

It  is  carefully  and  pointedly  observed,  tliat  any  one.  whq 
should  conclude  from,  such  .things  as  these  that  our  dipilomar 
tics  had  to  deal  with  ^  a  mind  over  .which,  an  European  nege* 
ciator  might  easily,  attain  an  ascendancy/  would  be  completely 
mistaken. 

Our  author  declines  any  attempt  at  a  formal  comprebeh* 
slve.  delineation  of.  the  national  character,  alledging  the  short- 
ness of  his  residence,  and,  he  might  have  added,  his  extremely 
limited  intercourse  with  the  people.  But  indeed  there  js  little, 
to  be  told  of  such  a  people.  The  greatest  part  of  their  local 
manners  is  relative  to  their  respective  ranks,  and,  as  our  au- 
thor states,  is  regulated  to  the  utmost  punctilio  by  established 
prescription,  .viewed  from  the  lowest  rank  upward,  their 
manners  consist  solely  of. a  mechanically  adjusted  and  almost 
equ^l  servility  through  all  the  stages ;  viewed  from  the  highest 
i:ank  downward,  tbey  present  as  regjular  a.  gradation  of  arro- 
gance and  oppression. .  The  man  at  .the  top  is  the  only  one 
that  may  do  as  he  pleases  ;-*rand  it  should  seem  that  he  takes 
the  benefit  of  bis  privilege ;  for,. as  far  as  appears,  he  acts  as 
the  paramount  and  sole  legislator  of  the. realm*  Nor  is  he  any 
bungler  at  the  work.  He  legislates  effectually.  We  will  only 
instance  in  one  department.  He  was  led  to  .direct  his  VoyM 
consideration  to  the  hainousness  of  the  sin  of  theft,  and  he 
resolved  to  extirpate  the  practice.  Accordingly  he  gave  orders 
that  every  detected  thief  should  be  tied  by  rbpgs  between 
two  young  trees,  previously  drawn  by  main  force  to  meet  each 
other ;  the  cords  tnat  keep  them  in  this  position  are  then  cut, 
and  each  of  them  springs  off  with  a  division  of  the  criminal. 
This  law  is  enforced  inflexibly,  and  instantly  on  the  detec- 
tion. The  consequence  has  been  a  degree  of  safety  befor& 
unknown  to  persons  and  property  on  the  roads.  Sir  Samuel' 
Bomiily  will  have  a  chanoe,at  last,  of  having  his  understancfiftg 
s6t  right ;  and  it  will  be  seen  on  which  side  our  too  indul^nt* 
penal  code  wants  reforming.  What  is  the  busii^sd  of  laws- 
but  to  prevent  crimes  i 

Though  the  Persians  are  so  much  the  creatures  of  regula* 
tion,  they  are,  in  a  degree  which  our  author  justlv  wonders  al;^ 
capable  of  admitting  changes  in  their  taste,  and  their  models 
•f  dress  and  manners.    Their  custom^  are  not  petrified ,  oj^ 
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CVnu  lil^e^fapse.  of..the.Hindoofi.and Xbinese.     Acu!  tiipugh. 
vetj'  iffaQraAt»^t]?tey^  sire  eKtr;e,ai,efy^  9bi^rY9at  ai^d,  incjiiisittv^. 

ot^fti^hypffitA  of  fifiHf,  ^crentiAg  ad«M%,  to/ Pf«$i9»  .Tbc^T 

thi0»f  bcwo'iii«  tsuti^rfi^  m  MaihfcnAetamstti,  of  e«i^gi«tf  latb^ 
brerfiri^h  fe' Iniie-  '  Tbey'ire  ifio*e  'peor  m>d  •^mt^mnedik 
Persia  than  the  most  miserable  of  the  5evr9^'\vi^xifk&f.'*'    •  ••   » 

We  otigbi  ;tp  bav?'  gi;t^f^.a  slight  j^hstract  of  the^  informafr 
tiam^  wlpk^hjis  ootanif^I^,.  re^jpeqii^iig  .the  provinces,  theifev^, 
nujesi-.^nd  t|^Q,ii^iliitai*y  Fe«^oqrc£^9  of  ^{le  kii^gciocn ;  but  we  bav^ 
80  fs^r  tTjan^gr^g^f  d  £^U  ce^^cu^abl^i  bpunds,  ti^a^  ivje  must  herd  ,. 
CQoie  tjQ  an  ^njil,  |by  y^t  meijLtiaoifig  |bat  Mr.  Morier,  ^fteir  ai « 
thcee  inqii^^  rps^dpniqe^  ,le^  Sir  Ij.  Joii^s  a^  Teherap,  9^^^  sqt 
olTipr  Coi^atpntinc]>k«  in  ooaifHinjf  wjftli  the  Persian;  ambas^Br"* 
dloir  ap|aK)bited.^.EagIaQd.    fie  went  by  w^y  of  Tabriz,  Arz*  . 
roiim  (or  £rzer«iav),  ^d  ^^tmafdatS  ^nd  nef^chedPer^Qfi  th&. 
lith4af  July,  18094  *  having  completed  the  journey  from. TeVr 
iieren  in  two  o^optbs  9nd  ten.  day^^iin  .wUbcb  tij^,^  he  s^a,  ^  X\ 
had  not  Q^ce  ^Xpjjfi  ovil  *  of  m^  ^U^iesJ,    Many  onteftaining: 
particulars^,  r^lattive.  to  the  rarioi^  c^st^  of,  people»  and  tbd 
tfcea^^y  of  the  cqui^itiries^  are  recorded  in  t^i&  part  of  the  jouv-  . 
nalv.  The  countrv  t&s  oar  the  wboie^  v^ucb  less  sterile  and  > 
drearj^  than  tl^at  through  which  they  had  made  their  journey , 
iipxix  Bj^sbire  to  Teheran^'-«-He  pas^d  nea^.tbe  fpoit  of  Maud^ 
iCr^i^,.a^cl  .^iicribes' k  aa  a  very  grand  object'. 

Th^  Dooj^  ^>  for  tb^  greater ,  parr,  very  enteitainipgt.anf^; 
wilt  supply  8;iuch  more  knowledge  than  ca4)  be  obtained  else-. 
w^h^fe  of  the  present, and  recent  state  of  Persia.     A  considerr- 
dbl^  bjuxi^b^r  pf  trifling  road  details:  might  have  been  omitted, 
a|ui,  the  .pfopo^tion  pf  space  so  vacateii  very  acceptably  filled 
hjf  ^oo^e^sucb  visefiii  ^pqcvilations.as  the  author  could  very  we\l 
jiay^  fur^isiti^^d^^^aoivcenpiiitg  the  pussifoiliti^H  and  best  mode  of  > 
turj}ii)g,pqjr  i4ite>rcour!ie.Av.^th  Persia  to  bene£cial  national;  aiq.*' , 
cotiat.    a^fotivf^ly.tpthissvtli^iect^  his  book  is  rendered  less  \{\^ 
i,Xf^iXy,^bg;ii\^tV^y  cirquoiHtauce  tiiat  qua^ifie;d  him  to  render, 
it.ji^cb  n)ore  sa.t  ^^He  recoilects;  that  b^  was  ^^eqretary  lo  the: 
^eff}baspy^.au4.pn%]y,to  all  its  discussions,  and  4icgociations,  and 
i%^taXi'4^^^^}\\v)^,^^  wo4*d. on,  political  and  c9Uit]^<$£cial  topics^. 
l^s^  Ue  sbpiuJ^  b^ti*ay  the  .^crets  of  of]&ce^  .       ! 

.^Ixy  (jioes  tb/B  wprk  co^ne  from  the.  hands  pf  a,n  *  Editor,?: 
ii^^epid  of  Jb^^ng  *;  pf€\paped  for  t^e  pcei^^' by  th^fe  author  him-' 
•eiff-^Thp  jqo^p93ition  i^' ■  nioderately  rf^pec^tlq,  but  i*. 
^^f^'^gP^M?  ^i^|;i(}tiQi^iewinaccMracies,  and  ^pm|e^^rgts9grau)# 
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Art  lit*  Dhcoursis  and  Dusertaitont  m  the  Scripiufai  Dcetrkei  ofr^ 
AUmement^and  Sacr^e:  and  on  the  principal  argulnents  adyanced^  and 
the  mode  of  reasoninff  em^oyed  by  the  Opponents  of  those  Doctrines^ 
as  held  by  the  established  Church  :  with  an  Ajmendik*  centuning  some ' 
Strictures  on  Mr.  Belsham's  Account  of  the  iJnitarian  Scheme,  in  his 
Review  of  Mr.  Wilberfbrce's  Treatise.  By  William  Magee,  D.  D. 
Senior  Fellow,  of  Trinity  College,  and  Professor  of.  Miathemadcs  in  the 
UnWersity  of  Dublin.  A  new  Edition,  on  sm  imprpved  Plan,  wkh 
Jam  Adoitions.  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  xxx.  4^,  and  488.  Price  11.  4s.  Can 
deu  and  Davies.  1809. 

JUST  and  comprehensive  views  of  the  divine  character^  are 
of  the  first  importance  in  religious  inquiries.    To  imper* 
feet  conceptions  on  this  point,  most  of  the  theological  errors 
which  prevail  in  the  world,  may  be  obviously  traced;  nor  can 
there. be  any  satisfactory  exposure  of  their  fallacy,  till  the 
principles  of  that  moral  administration,  which  the  supreme  le- 
gislator has  established,  be  rightly  understood.    This  general 
remark  might  be  largely  illustrated,  by  referring  to  varioua 
systems  which  are  founaed  On  partial  and  distorted  represent 
Mtions  of  the  deity :   but  its  accuracy  is  distinctly  confirmed 
T^  a  minute  investigation  of  those  arguments  which  are  de»  - 
^signed  to  invalidate  the  ^'  Scriptural  Doctrines  of  Atonement 
and  Sacrifice."    To  point  but  their  sophistry,  two  methods  of 
refutation  may  be  aaopted.     In  the  first  place,  the  necessity 
of  an.  atonement,  or  of  some  specific  mode  of  interposition 
equivalent  to  an  atonement,  may  be  inferred  from   various 
principles  of  scriptural  authority  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  th« 
reality  and  value  of  that  sacrifice  which  the  scriptures  reveal, 
may  be  clearly  established.    The  question  thus  stated,  is  of  a 
mixed  nature  ;• — ^partly  speculative,  by  which  we  mean,  that  it 
involves  a  number  of  important  inquiries  respecting  the  per-  ' 
fections  and  government  of  God,  the  moral  agency  and  res* 
ponsibility  of  man,  and  the  obligations  arising  out  of  their  mu^ 
tual  relations :   the  question  is  also  partly  historical-^it  is  9, 
question  of  fact;  of  fact,  however,  so  blended  with  the  customa 
and  opinions  of  ancient  times,  that  a  variety  of  etymological 
and  critical  inquiries  must  be  instituted,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  precise  and  definite  value  of  the  terms  in  which  the   fact 
is  asserted.     It  might  naturally  be  expected  that  a  subject  6^ 
so  complex   a  structure,    and  so  various  in  its  bearings  and ' 
aspects,  would  furnish  abundant  occasion  for  the  shifting,  so*  - 
phistical  ingenuity  of  an  opponent ;  that  the  distinct  parts  of 
the  general  inquiry  would  be  frequentlV  confounded,  the  rea-* . 
'  sonings  be  made  to  give  their  complexion  to  the  fdcts^  and  the 
facts, "partially  or  imperfectly  adduced,  to  support  the  reason-- 
ings.    That  this  has  been  the  state  of  the  controversy,  and  the 
viaanetjin  which  it  has  been  too  often  conducted,  mij^htbe  " 
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ijly  proved  from  a  review  of  the  principal  autbori  who  have  op-» 
posed  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement;  of  which  several  sirik-' 
ing  exemplifications  will  be  brought  forward,  in  the  course  of 
the  present  article.  But  as  it  is  not  our  intention  to  deal  in  need«. 
less  criminations,  we  shall  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  leading  parts  of  the  question,  as  already  stated ;  both  he-* 
cause  such  an  arrangement  of  topics  naturally  suggests  it^elf^. 
and  because  it  will  lead  us  to  an  orderly  examinatioaof;4h« 
principal  reasonings  and  researches^  in  the  volun^es  ^before. 
us.  . 

We  have  said  an  orderly  examinatio.p  of  the  volutnjes^     Had 

their  reverend  and  learned  author  consulted. thp  principles  of 

methodical  arrangement^  we  should  not  have  thrown  out  any. 

remark,  which  might  assume,  for  a  moment,  thc^  tone  pf  cjsn*, 

sure.   But  however  highly  we  may  estimate  tlie  work  itself,  wd 

must  in  limine  frankly  state,  that  its  profound  and  interesting 

disquisitions  would  have  appeared  to  much  greater  jB^lvantage^ 

had  die  second  edition  presedted  an  entire  alteration;  of  the  piau 

adopted  in  the  first.    It  wa^  originally  published  in  one  vo« 

lume,  containing  two  discourses,  with  a  number  of  subjoined 

references  to  the  notes  of  the  appendix  ;  occupying  at  least 

four  fifths  of  the  voJuqie,  and  printed  pa  an  infonvepiently 

small  type.    As'  this  disposition  of  the  parts  appeared  to  be 

the  effect  rather  of  accident  than. of  desigUi  we  wei'e  willing  to 

hope,  when  the  present  edition  was  anqQui>ced,  that  the  whple 

would  be  remoulded  on  a  simpler  and  more  coherent  plan. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  alterations  and  additions ;  ana  the 

notes,   which   are  seventy-^sijp  in  number,  appear  in  a  typ^ 

of  the  same  size  as  the  sermons,  in  consequence  of  which  im^ 

provement,  the  volume  is  verj^  properly  extended  into  t\vQt 

But  the  difference  in  respect  of  arrangement  is  so  trifling,  as 

to  retain  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  nrst  edition.    The  value 

of  the  discourses  cannot  be  duly  appreciated,  by  their  become 

ing  only  a  sort  of  text  to  the  elaborate  commentary  that  fol-» 

lows— a  kind  of  syllabus  or  table  pf  contents,  without  the  ad** 

vantages  of  an  alphabetical  distribution.     Many  of  the  notes 

refer  to  other  notes,  in  which  the  subjeot  happens  to  be  mort 

amply  discussed.   The  affinity  of  their  parts  is  merely  that  of 

aggregation.    They  are  loose  and  uncounected ;  and  though 

made  up  of  costly  and  invaluable  materials,  are  in  some  mea^ 

sure  deprived  of  the  effect  which  wpukl  have  been  secured,  by 

a  greater  degree  of,  concentration  in  the  arguments,  a^Kl  abap<^ 

pier  methoa  of  combination.    We  mak^  these  reniarks  with  the 

greatest  deference  and  respect,  because  we  are. desirous,  that 

a  work  of  such  acknowledged  ability,  so  eloquent  in  its  die*- 

[ion,  30*  forcible  in  its  reasonings,  and  so  accurate  in  its  critic 

cTsmSy'sboutd  be  something  more  than  an  unorganized  masi^  of 
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phi)o1ogy>  andpos^^Sj  wilrh  all  hs  higher  attractions^  a  naliutal' 
smd  logical  arrarigemeht.  .      '     •  .  * 

Thefil-^t  principle?,  which  it  is  tiecesiafy  to  establish  in  eofn- 
ducting;  an 'rnc^uiry  ifnto  the 'doctrine  of  atonemetit,.respect&  the 
jnoml  govern oient  of  God.    By  *•  moral  government**  wetln^ 
derstatid,  the  enactment  and  operation  of  laws,  regutat?hg  the 
eon4«ici  of  rational  beini^s,  and  enforcing  those  regulations  hy 
Awards  and  punisbratents.    That  saich  a  system  bf  government* 
is  established  by  the  Supreme  Being,  is  a  conclusion  suppoi*ted. 
by  a  variety  of  analogical  reasonings.     It  arises  from  the  niuta<«i' 
al  relatione  )of  man  and  his  Creator.    If  there  be  indications  of 
Wfsieand  benevolent  design  in  the  government  of  the  natural 
world,  it  is  a  rational  presumption  that  they  should  be  dt^play-^ 
ed  in  the  Hioral  (liepaFtment  of  the  universe.    It  would  be  truly 
ktesTplieable,  if,  arterthe  proof  of  undoujoted  superintendance 
in  the  operation  of  those  law^  that  are  subservient  to  the  weU 
flire  of  iiHin,  auifi  himself,  for  vfhbm  this  extended  system  of 
mighty  and'fninute  contrivances  was  formedj^  slipuld  be  aban^^ 
doned  to  the  tapricea  of  instinct  and  tJesit^,  and  have  noide^ 
of  the  end-  of  his  creation ,  of  his  dependance,  and  his  destitiatipru 
We  are  therefore  coinpelied  to  admit  that,  either  by  revehrtioni 
•r  bv  aome  intelligil^le  medium  of  intercourse,^  tne  Almighty 
would  make  known  to  man  >- his  duty,  and  enforcie,  by  appiro« 
priate  sanctions,  the  obligations  which  devolved  upon  nim« 
f^reofs  of  su'cb  a  fevelati9ii.  having  been  made,  are  bafipahf 
within  our  reach ;  and  the  more  accurately  ^e  investigate ii^ 
Dature-  a^id  import^  the  more  shall  we  be  satisfied  of  its  consa- 
nanee- with  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  of  its  singular  agteencie.nt 
wth  many  of  llie  fragments  of  early  tradition,  that  seem  to  have 
been  preserved  for  the  purpose  of  authenticating  its  ancient 
jfeodrds^i    Adverting  to  the  discoveries  of  scripture,  we  find 
that  '^'  God  made  man,  in  his  own  image  ;^'  a  sublime  descrip- 
tion of'the  original  dignity  of  his  nature.    The  fair  lineamenfts 
of  that  moural  resemblance  to  God  were  soon  e£Eaced>  and  their 
beauteous  proportions    destroyed,  by  the    entrance    of   sin. 
'But  siu,  and  the  law>  of  which  it  is  a  violation,  are  correlative 
^erms.    We  are  led  then  to  inquire,  what  was  tbefita;,  br^sys* 
rem  of  moral  government,  under  which  intelligent  creatures 
'were  placed  i  The  "  great  teacher  sent  from  God**  has  gi^n 
Ds  an  admirable  compendium  of  that  law,^--which  was  vir^ally 
*  inscribed  on  the  heart  of  man,  in  his  state  of  prrmasV3iI  recti- 
tude^ wbioh  was  more  fully  developed  in  the  precepts  and  pra-> 
Ibibitions  of  the  decalogue ;    which  was  explained  in  the  wri'> 
iiri";8  of  the  prophets  ;  which  his  own  life  perfectly,  exjemplr- 
$eu  ;  and,  some  faint  impressions  oFwhich,  havebfeen  preserv- 
ed; in  tbe  uaiversal  dictates  of  natural  coasciencei^  am£dtft  all 


the  pages  of  scriptjurft,  we  learn  that/*  tliere  is  a 
judgetb  in  the  earth."     If^the  consequences  of  aur 
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4he  darkness  anc|  ^ep^^vity  of  our  nature^  T^^t  law  rcq^iir^d 
supreme  love  to  Goayand  ^*  love  to  our.  ne^bbour^,  as  onr- 
selves/'  But  what  are  laws  without  sanctions*  without  annex-^ 
ations  of  reward  to  secure  obedience*  and  of  puuishmeox,  to 
prevent  transgres^iou  ?  Even  in  this  world,  we  find.  I^y  expe- 
rience and  observation,  th^t  a  connection  so  generally  obtai-ns 
between  vice  and  ;»un*ering,  virtue  and  biappiue^i  thatj  >ve  are 
in  some  measure  enabled  to  ascertain  the  principles  on  which 
it  is  founded*  We  consider  the  facts  as  clear  intimations  of  ^ 
moral  governmenty  divi'n.ely  administered;  and,  onqonsultifig. 

God  who-- 
actbiBsjit 
the  present  state,  -may  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  moral  .sane- 
tfons,  we  may  n^taralfy  expect  a  full  disdosu're  pf  their  nature 
and  extent  in  the'sacrea  volume>  There  we  6nd  the  claims  of 
God  on  our  bomag:e'a^d  ol^edience^toh^  unlimited.  .  The  re- 
l^ikion  in*>vhic}h;  he  sta^ndi)  to  us,  invoWen  in  it  ev(Hrjr  demand 
v^lfii^  can  appeal  to  oliv  ODnvfctious  of  duty«  our  seiiste  of  in^ 
temsty  or  our  capacity  of  pleasure.  ^  A  son  honoitreth  bis  fat 
tfaer,  and'  a  servant  hi9«)Tia0ter--*Hf  tVen  i  be  a  fathi^r,  wbcre  h 
mine  honour?  aH^  if  I  be  a  maister;  Where  is  my  feur^  saith 
the  Loi^d  of  Bosts  ?^*'  Itr  the  chai'acleT  of  God,  we  meet  with 
^itd^arniient  artd  autboHty.cbnibirjiidl.'  A  violation  therefore  of 
^Taim'i^,  .^o  tiaf  ureil  dn4  so  jiisi,  enforfced  by  such  a  combination, 
must/bi^  awfuty  aggravated.  Should  we  be  surprised,  that 
piEAT^.^boul(|L'be  iDfilk;j.^d  on  the  guilty;  and  that  this  sentence 
i^hould  e^ctend  not  pMy  to  the  present  state,  and  include  in' it 
aUtbe 'misedei^  Qf  niofrtality,  b^t  respect  a  condition  of  future 
iHiSi^iiig^  vvith<Mit  oiiugatioii  and  without  end^  Such  is  evi* 
<lentljthe  import  of  tfadse  soleniQ  denuiiciattons  which  the^u-^ 
thority  ^f  Heaven  prcpmnlged,  as  the  sanctions  of  bisiaw*^ 
^^'  Ctttsed  is  e^e^y  dnd  th«t  contlnuetb  flot  in  all  things,  written 
in  tfee  bobfc  of  ^he  law  tddo  them.^'t — ^*  The  soul  that  *infiieth, 
it  shall  die,"  When  these  threatenings  were  annexed  to  the  df* 
Vibe  ihj6nctiQns,  it  wsL^  not  merely  that  they  should  operate  in 
hrrarem^  without  any'aerious  intention  of  actually  infliicling 
theui,  in  case  of  transgression.  This  would  be  an  absurd  and 
irratiooal  ^apposition.  If,  therefore,  they  were  annexed  a3  the 
sanotioQs  of  law,  on  what  ground  were  they  ever  set  aside? 
Why  k  the  penalty  demauded  in  their  iafliotion  relaxed^  In 
other  wordis,  what  constitutes  the  mediuno  of  pardon,  and  what 
authorises  the  hope  of  it  f  We  conceive  that  every  wkn&anQ 
but  that  which  admitd  of  a  sacrificiat  mediation,  refieets  on  the 
veracity  and  justice  of  God, — implies  au  exorbitance  tn  the 


•  M^achi.  X.  6.    t  Deuu  lucyiu  26«  compmd  with-GaL  iii.  la 
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prior  demands  of  the  law— deranges  the  order  and  harmonj  of 
the  divine  perfecUons-«and  nourishes  the  flattering,;  pre^ump* 
tuous  idea  of  impunity. 

It  would  be  easy  to  verify  these  general  assertions,  by  an 
ample  detail  of  scriptural  reasonings  ;  but  it  is  our  intention 
in  this  part  of  the  inquiry  merely  to  consider  the  total  ineflfr- 
cacy  ox  that  ground  of  hope,  respecting  our  restoration  to  the 
favour  of  God,. to  which  the  opponents  of  Atonement  and. 
Sacrifice  direct  us.  It  is  pretended,  that,  repentance^  will  sa- 
tisfy the  claims  of  justice,  and  cancel  the  enormities  of  sin. 
To  this,  we  reply  in  the  eloquent  and  impressive  language  of 
Dr.  Magee,  that 

<  actual  e>^periehce  of  the  course  of  nature  directly  contradicts  the  ^* 
lertioD ;  and  that  in  the  comraon  occurrences  of  life,  the  man,  who  by  in" 
temperance  and  voluptuousness  'has  injured,  his  character,  his  fortune,  and 
bis  health,  does  not  nnd  himself  ii^stantly  restored  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
these  blessings,  on  repenting  of  his -past  conduct,  abd  determining  on  fu^ 
ture  amendment.  Now  if  the  attributes  of  the  Deity  demand  that  the  pu- 
^  1  ^  nishikient  should  not  outlive  the  crime  ;  on  what  ground  shall  we  justify 
this  temporal  dispensation?  The  difference  in  degree  cannot  effect  the 
question  in  the  least.  It  matters  not  whether  the  punishment  be  of  loiig 
or  of  short  duration  ;  whether  in  this  world  dl-  the  next.  If  the  justice  or 
goodness  of  God  require  that  punishment  should  not  be  inflicted,  when 
repentance  has  taken  place,  it  must  be  a  violauon  of  those  attributes  to  * 
{)ermit  any  punishment  whatever-^the  most  slight  or  the  most  transient. 

*  What  reason  have  we  to  suppose  that  God's  treatment  of  us  in  a  future 
state  will  not  be  of  the  same  nature  as  we  find  it  in  this ;  according  to  es- 
tablished mies,  and  in  the  way  of  natural  consequence  f^^Our  experience 
of  the '  present  state  of  things,  evinces  that  indemnity  is  not  the  conse- 
queaoe  of  repentance  here :  can  the  counter-experience  be  adduced,  to 
shew  that  it  will  hereafter?  The  justice  and  goodness  of  God  are  not 
then  necessarily  concerbedy  in .  virtue  of  the  sinner's  repentance,  to  remove 
all  evil  consequent  upon  sin  in  the  next  life,  or  else  the  arrangement  of 
events  in  thisi  has  not  been  regulated  by  the  dictates  of  justice  and  good* 

PQ8S« 

Now  let  us  enquire,  whether  the  conclusions  of  abstract  reasoning  will 
coincide  with  the  deductions  pf  experience.  If  obedience  be  at  all  times 
our  duty^'in  what  way  can  present  repentance  release  us  from  the  punish- 
ment of  former  transgressions  ?  Can  repentance  annihilate  what  is  past  ? 
Or,  can  we  do  more,  by  present'obcdience,  tluin  acquit  ourselves  of  present 
obligation?  Or,  does  the  contrition  we  experience^  added  to -the  positive 
duties  we  discharge,  xoastilute  a  surplusage  of  merit,  which  may  be  trans- 

yferivd  to  .the  reduction  of  oar  £>nner  demerit  ?    And  is  the  justification  of 

•  she  philosopher*  who  is  too  enlightened  tq  be  a  Christian,  to  be  built  after 
fill  upon  the  absprdities  of  sapererogatiop ?  *^  We.niay  as  well  afKnUy" 
§ays  a  learned  Divine,  ^*  th^t  our  former  o)>edience  atones  for  our  present 
jiins,  as  that  our  present  obedience  makes  amends  for  antecedent  trans- 

'  gressions.^  And  it  is  sureJv  with  a  peculiar  ill  grace,  that  this  sufficiency 
of  repentance  is  urged  by  those  who  deny  ^efibssMe  efficacy  of  Christ^ 

"^mcdiation ;  since  tl^  groiuul  on  which  they  deny  the  latter*,  equally  serves 
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fer  the  r^^tcAoTi  of  the  fonner :  the  numary  anmicAon  between  the  meritc 
of  one  being,  and  the  acquittal  of  another,  not  being  less  conceivable,  thin 
that  which  is  conceived  to  subsist  between  obedience  at  one  time,  and  the 
foi^veness  «f  disobedience  at  another."    Vol.  I.  Disc.  I.  pp.  5^-^« 

The  inefHcacy  of  t*epentatic(e  is  capable  of  other  illustrations;, 
derived  from  the  actual  conduct  and  general  convjctionsof 
mankind.  The  administration  of  just  and  equitable  laws,  in  a 
well  ordered  government,  is  a  striking  emblem  of  that  rigbte^ 
ous  retribution,  which  the  supreme  Taw-giver  displays  in  all 
his  judicial  'proceedings.  What  should  we  think  of  that  judg« 
whosbou]d  dispense  with  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  the 
law,  after  tbe  clearest  evidence. of  guilt  had  been  ascertained^ 
and  in  defiance  of  a  plain  and  definite  statute  \  We  might  at* 
tribute  his  decision  to  lenity ;  but  it  would  be  properly  replied 
against  sucli  an  exculpation,  that  justice  to  the  criminal  it 
mercy  to  the  country.  Nor  would  the  exculpation  be  more 
valid^  by  uniting  iil  our  imagination  the  legislative  and  the  ju<« 
dicial  character^.  It  might  be  added,  that  the  sovereign  who 
made  laws  one  day,  and  virtually  repealed  them  the  next,  w^ 
incapable  either  of  making  laws,  or  of  executing  them,  and  was 
therefore  unfit  for  the  office  he  bad  assumed.  It  has  been  well 
remarked  by  Beccaria  that  ^'  clemency  is  a  tacit  disappvoba- 
tion  of  the  laws.'^  '^  Shall  not  the  judge  of  all  the  earth  do- 
right  ?''  In  oppbsition  to  this  remark,  it  is  sometimes  asserteii^ 
that  God  is  the  universal  Parent  of  mankind ;  that  we  are  to  be 
considered  as  his  offending  children  ;  and  as  a  kind  and  indul- 
gent father  would  be  satisfied  with  repentance,  in  case  of  trahs^ 
gression,  "  our  father  iii  heaven  will  forgive  our  trespasses,*' 
if  we  repent  and  amend.  To  this  specious  plea  w«  answer, 
that  no  singlerclation  of  a  creature  towards  his  fellow  creatures, 
can  adequately  illustrate  that  higher  relation,  which  the  divine 
being  sustains;  and  on  this  account,  a  variety  of  allusions  is 
employed  in  the  scriptures,  that,  by  combining  these  scattered 
representations,  we  may  approach  to  some  just  and  accurate 
•ideas  of  his.  relative  character.  Yet  if  we  could  imagine  a  case 
of  peculiar  enormity  to  arise,  under  the  mildest  domestic  go- 
vernment, in  opposition  to  a  well-known  aiid  explicit  injjnc- 
tion,  it  would  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the  benevolence  of 
the  father,  and  secure  the  fiilure  exertion  of  his  power,  to  de- 
mand such  a  reparation  of  the  breach  that  had  been  made,  as 
the  sincerest  penitence  would  be  totally  inadequate  to  afford. 
Hemightdisplay  mercy  in  restoring  the  offender  to  favour,^  and 
righteous  severity  in  the  method  of  that  restoration.  The 
proof  of  repentance  might  be  essential  to  the  obtaining  of  pa- 
ternal regard,'  though  not  the  ground  on  which  it  wasobtaiived. 
The  medium  of  amicable  intercourse  might  be  itself  the  expe- 
dient of  fatherly  aftection^  and  thus  mainifest  at  once  his  comp^^ 


,* 
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^  "l^e  ol^^l'f^<otT^gstivi^  the* snreeiT^itJF  «f  medntHon^  k)  Mj^ . femtt 

to  prbofs  of . mediation,  i»  ;tbe  preaei^t  gbveroipqpt  fsf  4:he  mo- 

tal  wortcl.    THe profpunUaDd i^out^ redvoAmgB^ofijBisbop^/Piit^ 

lerliave  set  this  qu elation  at  restfor  er^r.    ,6aiI  4(l|ere are  .sqii>^ 

prbfessitip^  CbriitiaiM^  who  AdoiU  l;hQ<expa4i99K^  ^  pedi^pi9fl> 

and  consider  tbe  obedience  of : the  sai^ioiir  in  ibsit.vHgfafty  a|Kl  ^j^ 

vejfect 'altogether:  i the.  propdif  id^a.'of  .jBtotvernQn^iOr  sqcrfficiql 

'  ftvediation*    int  tfafif.wboiifecxMiiry^  pf  0qt.'^(>9ologic|a);:inqQiri<^i!^ 

zieTer  met' wtth<'a  nHGire  Q0mple^e>je}&pq^uFQ,ofj(h^  Hjr^ten^.j^ff' 

"ttiiat  ^.oaiied  purr  fft^ffrc^x^^^  than  iQii|t^.diAMi^tpn9(<^.I>i^. 

Sifagee.  i  rTbeembjdct  it  so  imporUwl^)  ian'd  n90A9g|i^d  jvf  iiji  supjclpi 

tratnsoendent  ability,  that  wei$hall  .fuririah,'<H>r.irQ*4crs  with^ 

scopiotis'abstm^iof  the  intetocwory' $chepfif,  a«49;r^Iop^d  an4 

"confttttd  in  the  learned  disqu}Btti<)n6  before  jti$.}  jand  >v«  jen^jsr 

4oh.tbis  armlysisitbe  tndre:  iviJIiii^ly}  because,  .if  that'  ao^eine 

jvbrich  apprbaobes.  njsaresti  ^;ibe   /6criptur^  4octr}jn^,,sf4id 

iBost  readily  adapts  iksetf  io  ^b^i^lirafiieQtWgj^  pf,<9prip|u^re,  ,^^ 

^proved  to  be  at  variance  wUb  it^.tbeid  ail  tho^Q  scjbem^-s  wbicb 

inquire  the  greatest  skill  io^.contortiiafi  tO:giv,e.|bh^in  the  lea^s^ 

degree  <)f^]iproHin[)«liony,niil9t<  be  .decidedly   qn$i:fip|;u^^ 

4nd'.demaiid  Ofiff'iffiinediaitie.ftnd  ^liniqi»fi)i^^ 

'•  What  bi2t  a  preconceived  (b^or^ytb  11^  Md  ixka  cbdip^)- 

-led-to  3^)dilfl^5lMrioi»s  and  genuine  iigbifoatiDnfCKtoldieirorJihvffkdfe^  the 
^\tnoHf  that  in  the  death  of  Christ,  ;tl»ere  wn^  no  ej^f^f^m /9f  ^n  ;  ^at 
*&e  word  j'ja>-£^<rr  has-been  used  by  the.t^^erf  of  the  t^ew  TestaDdent, 
^nerely  in  a^figprative  sense;  and  tl^at  t!|e  whole doct^e  of  ttte  redemp- 
tion* Mnoun^  h^to  this — "  that.  God,  wUling  toJ^don  repentaat  sia- 
ilers,  and  at  the  94fne  time  willing  to  do  it^  only  in  th^way  which  would 
best  promote  the  cause  of  virtue,  appointed' that  Jesus  Christ'sbould  cOitab 
into  the  world ;  and  that  he^  having  taught  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  Oo^- 
'*pel  5  having  passed  k  life  of  exemplary  virtue ;  having  endured  many,  suf- 
ferings, ana  iinaily  death  itself,  to  prove  his  truth,  'and  peHect  his  obedl- 
'^flce  ;  and  having  risen  again,  to  manifest*  the  ceitaitity -of  a  futAi^  stale'; 
lias  not  only  by  his  escample,  proposed  to  mankind,  a  pattern  forimitationfS 
-but  has  by  thefxents  of  his  obedience,  obtataady  throoghhis  ^nberovtsioo^ 
ias  a  reward,  a  kii^om  or  government  over  the  worldt  irhereby  .ke  ifs  «q-. 
abled  tobestow p^don end Inal happifieSs,' upon  all  whp  will  aG<:ept^h6f|» 
on  the  terms  of  sincere  repentance.''  .  That  is,  in  other  worjfa,  we  isceiirp 
salvation  through  a  mediator ;  the  mediatioo  conducted  through  ioteficeS'- 
sion ;  and  that  intercession  successful  in  recompense  of'  thp  meritoriooa 
obedience  of  the  Redeemer.''    Vol.  |.  Disc.  1.  pp.  21-^22. 

Id  one  of  tlie  explanatory  di)ssprtfitian»  (No.  xvi»)  referi^ 
tOy  in  the  passage  now  quoted,  ^iv  Magee  obseryea^  that 

'The  scheme  of  atonement^  as  it  is  here  laid  .dowa*  At  idiat.  which  Jiai 
hmsfk  .aiatnuttoed  in  thelettcss  of  An  Mordpem,  hy  the  fery  J^arned  aqi$| 


that  has  beea  jfoi^d  by^  other  theoJpgjaD^y  wh^i^  *&4fnUtH^;i!  <ne4i?4Q<;4al 
^jdieme  ia  the  p.sqjw  (^eom  of  th*  iwowi,  ^4^^;  ^bwgbtj  right  »iP .  fjpiHflil  Jt 
.;j|^poa  the  notioQ  ot  a  fiure  bMevqleudfy  in  pppoguio^p  to^lhai  o^  ^  ^fit^ib¥tiv4 
^laticf  ID  the  Dei^'  fi^t  I  Jiaye  ^elected  t^e  u^ipaif^t  9ti  \%,  f^ivfi)*^  f^s 
vnter»  as  beUg  .^  be9t  digestedf  and  most  artfaliy/ortili^d*  ^,i^^»i^^9;|o 
9iYbid  that  part  of  the  scheme  of  Dr.  Taylor  of  Norwichf.  ,whvQh<I^G^« 
the  Socinian  priocipI|3», :  but  93  will  appear  on  examio^tiioa,  it  q^H^ot  j^ 
^nnrely  e^ftiicated  frosQ  them,  being  originally  buih  o^  aa  qosoum^  feun- 
datiop.''    p.  1^     '  '        ;  [  ^ 

Tlie  learnfed  autfeor  then  proceeds  to  a  mitinte'  imd  «i?f k%l 
MefKatnfrTOtibn  <!/f  the  scheme  of  Dr.  Taylorjjto  -Miteh  tre  AMI 
ladvfert  \rt  'd  futjire  stage  of  oiir  Inquiries.  We  sfiallat  preiipt 
ymn  batk  to  thfe  arguments  in  opfposition  to  the  6tb"et^  $chern^ 
'^S  setfortfh  iii'tbe  (fiscoUrse.    '  .       .      t  . 


•J 


«'  Here  ind^,!^.flay»  Dr,  M.  *'  W  find  the  potkni  ^  R«l«npti0n 
^mUted  f  but;  JQ  petM^  ^p  for  thi»  pwrpo^e  the  doctrine  oE/mrt,  w^^^min 
iftjopp^aitioi^tc^ that  ^^Memcnt^  weshajl  perhaf s disdover*  wteo prapwly 
ezaiained}  4qn)0  small  tincture  of  that  mode  oi  FeasoHi^^  v^kich^  we  have 
l^%  hus  Jiedtbe  modern  Sociniiiti  to  qootead  af  ain$t  Ae  Wetf  of  rtfdeidlf- 
41011  at  largi^ ;  and  the  Deilt^  agabst  that  of  itev^stfioii  iiself..  1 

I.  «  For  thie  present  let  us  (oofi«?  ^Mrnt^Qti^  toiht)  «^/imr/  irUch  ftho 
patrons  of  this  new  system^  bring  against  the  principle  ofjs^t^MieiiMMH^  MIMt 
jbrthip  lihetVHHri^ea'oflhat  .church)  t^wb^ch  we^ior*^  «|pM}i9disl»lvMong. 
A^  for  thone  w^Hfb^ire&iiMl^d  u)  Fiews.ctf  geMri|tir^9i0i^i  .^pJittie  m9#^- 
^VfNp  wMi  .cm«»n^  A^9>  Ibait  t hiere  i^  #Qt :  <9ny  wMcih  .c^Ajbp  i4lf)Agrd(«g»lft9t 
^  |j»M^r.^$tl^|nMiy  not  b«  Mrg^d.wifth  ^q^  foroe  ^^Hipt  th^.fenMTit  iO#t 
.iji,  single  4i4if:t¥lty;s  with  whicti  it  is  ^tt^ip^^  to  Wjurtqr.  lb».99i^,Jttet 
^p<^  ^Qt  ^i|^|ly  itmbarrass  th^  oiiher..  Jhw  h^^i^  b^j^p  9i^ip<m^  M1911MI 
ib^  see,  hfti^  little  retiQQit  t>iere  mft/or  relinquisfeiiigjbe^^lw  Md>l»- 
tafal  meapii)^ ^f  sprip.ture ^  ^nd  fpr.i^pefliqg the 4opr  J^  i>.4*til»^  ctfiw- 
.terpreitatiog,  in  which  it  is  but  top  much  the  f^if^^tf^.ipdtiigf  M  the  |Mr- 
«entid,ay,,i^'Wl^Phr.K.P^r§eW'^in,  Hi»st;jr«B4ipr  jthP/WPfd.ftf.  Gtoduia 
'Pidlityf      .,  .■,....  ..,.    :  .  •,  i,\.  •....         .    .  .;,, 

f  l;b^,f|i»ti9^  mpstimponant  pf  *^;9ljp«»<w,  j»e  &vfiupw  toct^nMtr 

is  th^t^  wbff^l^f^F^fllPeotS.tbe  doori^c:  pf  aiioi^q^it,  99i4)MMied  on  tik  j^- 
.w«tf  im^ofi^l^y^^^  tb«t  thi^  is  ©o^  the  foir  rflpq^s^ijitip^  <|£  PWKiid 
uhMii,  %  th«pk99fi(^  ifri^.bvthe^l^liqitiQa  9iC  thpjame  flipdft.of  f^^Mii- 
Ujl,  IP  (be  ?y9tfl«  he  luphoUh*  If  it  Wfl»  ijecqssary  ib|[  ifa^  i^tgiym^am  ff 
naoy  ,tb4 Cmft  f hpuld  su|S^;.i9od  thrp^h  the.n¥^^^j|is  ikm^fiU 
j?jad  a# ith^ ^rujftpiiirs  iaterc^fsioin, . pbjis^a  thp  ppwpr,, rf  .giwtHig.tlMlt.fpr- 
^yq^^&  \  does  it  xm  foUow  th^t  had  bo|;  Christ  thus.,s»^«d  ood  ipt^- 
j»de4».w^  <9»Hld;iip(  hav«  beop  fprgive^?    AikI  h*i*:^i|ot  ihep*  w jt 

j|i»    I    ■    *;"  ^""O  ^*^*^      lo    t»\*%tt^  Sill  »    y»     Wi'l>tiw»    ti^    <iiij     *>«■■.       j    '»  » j"'«  ji'tui  »r     »»ii^ 

*  This  worV  18  entitled — **  The  apology  of  Benyamin  Ben  Mordeeai  to  hit  frien^  for 
emhrndtig  CUrisHamiy,  in  seven  letters  to  filisha  Leri,  merchant,  of  Amsterdam,  &c. 
%y  Henry  Taylor,  A«'  M-  Rector  of  Criwley,  and  Vicar  of  Portsmouth — ^  toIs. 
Ttie  second  edition  was  ininted  in  1784.  The  ioidUani  coni^erted  Jew  defends  with 
great  dexterity,'  what  would  be  called  according  to  the  customary  gradaatk>a  of  tiw' 
•ealeofberesyi  ^^i^i4rtdi|tfm.  Ed. 
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verei  taken  us  Ofat  of  the  hands  of  a  severe  and  strict  judge ;  and  is  it  neC 
to  )um  alone  that  we  owe  our  pardon  ?  Here  the  argument  is  exactly  pa^ 
rallely  and-  the  objection '  of  implacability  equally  applies.  Now,  what  is 
'  the  answer  ^  <<  That  although  it  is  through  the  merits  and  interce^ion  6f 
Christy  that  we  are  forgiven ;  yet  these  were  not  the  procuring  cause^  but 
the  meanti  by  which  God,  originally  disposed  to  forgive,  thought  it  right 

*  to  bestow  pardon."    Let  then  the  word  intercesmnt  be  changed  for  sacrU 
JUe^  and  see,  whether  the  answer  be  not  equally  conclusive.  . 

*  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  never  deemed  by  any,  who  did  not  wish  to 
calumniate  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  to  have  made  God  placable,  btit 

. !  merely  viewed  as  the  meant ^  appointed  by  divine  wisdom,  by  which  to  bc- 
•Mow  forgiveness.     And  agreeably  to  this,  do  we.  not  find  this  sacrifice 

.  every  where  spoken  of,  as  ordained  by  Ood  himself^  (John  iii.  16*  1 
John  iv.  10.     1  Pet.  i.  18,  19,  ^0. .   Rev.  xiii.  8.)     Since  then  the  ao- 

'tion  of  the  efficiency  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  contaicfed  in  the  doctrine 
of  atonement,  stands  precisely  on  the  same  foundation^  with  that  -of  pure 
intercession — ^merely  as  the  means,  whereby  God  has  thought  fit  to  grant 
his  favour,  and  gracious  aid  to  repentant  sinners,  and  to' fulfil  chat  merci- 
|ul  intention,  which  he  had  at  all  times,  entertained  towards  his  fallen 

'  (creatures ;  and  since  by  the  same  sort  of  representation,  the  charge  of  im* 

'  placability  in  the  Divine  Being  is  as  applicable  to  the  one  scheme,  as  to  the 
other;  we  may  estimate  with  what  candour  this  has  been  made,  by  those 
who  hold  the  one  doctrine,  the  fundamental  ground  of  their  objectionr 
iigainst  the  other. 

*  But  still  it  is  demanded,  «in  what  way  can  the  death  of  Christ,  const- 
dered  as  a  sacrifice  of  expiation,  be  cbnceived  to  operate  to  the  remission 
of  sinsy  unless  by  the  appeasing  of  a  being,  who  otherwise  woold  not  havt 

-  forgiven  us  ?"  To  this  the  answer  of  the  Christian  is,  ^*  X  know  not,  nor 
does  it  concern  me  to  knowy  m  vifhi^  nianner  the  sacr^ce  of  Christ  is  con- 

•  nected  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins;  it  is  enough  that  this  is  declared  by 

-  God  to  be  the  medium,  through  which  my  salvation  is  efiRscted.     I  pre* 

-  lend 'not  to  dive  into  the  councils  of  the  Almighty.  I  submit  to  his  vris- 
dom,  and  I  will  not 'reject  his  grace,  because  his  mode  of  vouchda£ng  it^ 
is  not  within  my  comprehension/'  But  now  let  us  try  the  doctrine  of 
pure  intercession  by  this  sane  objection.  It  has  been  asked,  how  can  the 
•ttifi^rings  of  one  being,  be  conceived  to  have  any  cbnnexion  with  the  for- 

Sveness  of  another?    Let  us  likewise  enquire,  how  the  meritorious  obe^ 
enee  of  one  being  can  -be  conceived  to  have'any  connection  with  the  par** 

-  don  of  the  transgressions  of  another :  or  whether  the  prayers  of  a  righteotm 
being  in  behalf  of  a  wicked  person,-  can '  be  imagined  to  have-mor^  w^ght 
in  obtaining  forgiveness,  than  the  same  supplicatibni  seconded  by  the  o& 

'  fering  up  of  life  itself,  to  procure  that  foi^iveness  \    The  fact  is,  the  want 

'  of  discoverable  connexion  has  nothing  to  do  with  either^     Neither  the  sa- 

erificc)  nor  the  intercession,  has,  a/  far  at  we  Can  comprehends  any  effi* 

cacy  whatever.*    All  that  we  know,  or  can  know  of  we  one,  or  of  the 

*  The  sentiments  of  Dr.  Magee,  on  this  point,  exactly  coincide  with  what  Bishop 
Butler  has  asserted  in  the  second  part  of  his   Analogy.    Chap.  V.    '  I|ow,  »nd 

J '  in  what  pailicular  way,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  had  this  efficacy,  there  are  not  w^nt- 

^^'  ing  persons,  who  have  endeavoured  to  explain:  but  I  do  not  find  that  the  scrip- 

*■  ture  has  explained  it.    We  seem  to  be  very  much  in  the  da^k,  concerning  the  m^^o- 

'  aer,'  ia  which  ttat  ancients  uaderstood  atooeiii#iit  to  be  made,  i.  e.  pardon  to  be 
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Mber,  is»  •that  it  has  been  appo^ited  as  the  meana,  bv  which  Ckxl  hat  de- 
termined to  act  with  respea  to  man.  So  that  to  ODfect  to  the  one^  be- 
came the  mode  of  operation  ia  unknown,  is  not  only  giving  up  the  othert 
but  the  very  notion  of  a  mediator ;  and  if  followed  oo»  cannot  fail  to  lead 
to  pure  deism*  and  perhaps  may  not  stop  even  there."    Vol.  I.  pp.  21— 27* 

This  analogical  argument  appears  to  us  conclasive,  and 
brings  the  question  within  those  proper  limits  in  which  it  can 
be  scripturaily  discussed.  Indeed  all  previous  reasonings 
concerning  moral  government,  and  the  immutability  of  th^ 
divine  law,  in  its  recjuirements  and  sanctions^  would  be  unne- 
cessary, if  the  plain  and  explicit  statements  of  revelation 
were  regarded.  But  when  repentance,  and  the  mercy  of  God, 
and  pure  intercession,  are  resorted  to  as  accounting  for.  the 
noD^ufliction  of  legal  punishment^  and,  as  separately  or  com*- 
bined,  warranting  the  guilty  to  indulge  the  hope  of  par« 
don,  it 'becomes  expedient  to  shew  that  these  grounds  are 
insufficient;  and  that  none  of  them,  wheu  properly  consider- 
ed, presents  any  reasonable  objection  against  the  scriptund 
doctrines  of  atonement  and  sacrifice.  We  call  them  scrip- 
tural, because  on  any  other  supposition  than  the  admission  of 
their  truth,  the  facts  recorded  in  scripture,  and  the  language 
in  which  they  are  stated,  are  utterly  inexplicable..  The  dire^ 
furoof,  therefore,  of  the  question  before  us,  comes  under  con* 
sideration  ;  and  in  arranging  our  views  on  this  subject,  we  shall 
attendto  the  early  intimations  of  scripture, — the  scope  of  the 
Mosaic  economy, — the  leading  features  of  prophetic  testis 
mony,— the  terms  in  which  the  doctrine. of  sacrifice  is  asserted 
in  the  New  Testament, — and  the  inadequacy  of  every  me- 
thod of  construction  which  divests  them  of  their  plain  and 
literal  meaning.  Having  adduced  the  principal  sentiments 
and  explanations  of  Dr.  Magee  on  these  various  topics,  we 
^hall  briefly  .notice  some  collateral  inquiries,  included  in  his 
dissertations,  and  tiien  close  our  account  of  these  interesting 
volumes. 

In  considering  the  early  intimations  of  scripture,  our  at* 
tention  is  lirst  arrested  by  the  sacrifice  which  Abel  offered, 
^'.by  which  he  obtained  witness  that  he  was  righteous,  God 
testifying  of  his  qjifts."  The  sacred  historian  informs  us,  that 
.Abel  oflFered  "  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock,"  anfl  Cain  "  of 
the  fruit  of  the  ground ;"  and  that  "  the  Lord  had  respect 
unto  Abel  and  his  offering,  but  unto  Cain,  and  to  bis  offering, 


.A* 


*  obtained  by  sacrifices.     And  if  the  sciipture  has,  as  surely  it  has,  left  this  matter  of 

*  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  mysterions,  left  somewhat  in  it  unrepealed,   all  conjee- 

*  tares  about  it  must  be,  if  not  evidently  absurd,  yet  at  least  uncertain.    Nor  has 

*  any  one  reason  to  eomplaiu  for  want  of  further  information,  unless  he  can  shew  his 
« claim  to  it. — It  is  our  wisdom'thankfuUy  to  accept  the  benefit — without  dispu  tiny 
•^bow  it  was  prbcuriid."    p.  305, 306.  (4tb  Edition.) 


-/ 
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3^ ix/A  ik0tirdApe0t!lfiWfaat was  the i^ason of  thispt^eferomift^ 
JLk'  cankL  not  have;  avisM'  from  tbe'^jreater  Intriasio  .vaiiie  bl  aa 
iBfrimal  atiove  a  ve^etdble  oHerinu;',  be€f&U9(s,  irt^spectivf;  o£:a 
^Vin^  Ifistiimten,  tWone  wouW  be  ssKccieptaWetO'ehe  ftetiy 
i»-*thi-othef.'  Nor,-as  feras  vvechrt  1ea»n  ftom  the  Mstdry 
dtsel^  did  it  arise  frmii  the  superi^t^  of  Abel's  moral  ehardc- 
Aer  I  .for,  itHI  the  offerings  were  presented,  no  recorded  proof  of 
f|;hat  superiority,  appeared.  It  is  s^id^  indeed,  by  St.:  John, 
^bat.  ^^  Abel's  worbs  were  righteous^  and  bis  brother's  evil  ;'* 
hmk  Am  is  uotd^signt^d'  as  the  reason iof  tiie  divine  siocepU 
iMkoe,  butof  the  act  of .  fratricide  which  Gain  committed* 
i^bel,:by  bis  sacrifioe,. obtained  an  atdesiation  of  tbe  reotittide 
j)E  bis  Q^aucaoter,  bat  «be  •QbJ6€t  of  his  attestationi  seems  to 
hape  been  qoile  distinct  from  th^gjo^iads  of.  bis  acoeptane<eb 
Tiif  sqfK)^le  Paul  as^OJ^ta,  that  Abeii^asacriftoe:  wayjoffexed  fit 
^aith.''\'iiav  faith*  nedessariiy  impliesja  divine  revtelaiion*  tb 
4irbich'it'isdtreot6diy'arid  a  dtviiie.  insiatntion  to  which  its  exert> 
MStse.^lHl  operations  oiust  be  conformed*  If  the  word  of  God 
ii^  (tbe:  tonly  teffitimate  object  of  foith,  the  will  of  God  is  tbe 
only  oHtiHliritative  ruleof  wmbip.  Is  not  the  inference  clear »-^ 
i^at'if.AbePs. sacrifice  fns.  accepted,^  because,  thp  principle 
i&pfn.wbith  it.  was  offtr red,  likl  the  ma,nner  in  which  it  was  con^ 
4uctQd9  aoccnrded  with;wfaat  God  had  cevealed.and  prescribed^ 
ttbcivaacciiBc^  naast  have  been  ol' divine  appotntfneiKt  \'  -. 
t'iiOn  ihfs  ^<  difference  iti  the  reception  of  the  .saorifiMs.  of 
and  AbeV  we  &ad  the  following  dissertation.  : 


*  Lb  those  who  reject  the  divine  institution  of  sacrifice  this  has'  always 
jproved  a  ^tumbling  block ;  ahct  to  remove  the  difficulty  various  solutidtts 
have  been  elaborately  btxt  unsuccessfully  d^sed;  The  difFbrence  in  the 
•treatment  of  the  two  brothers  had  been  accounted  for  By' ancient'' dfthl% 
^mentators,  from  the  dijftrent  mode  of  dhuit/n  of  their  several  oblatioos,  aa 
«f  Caib's  fault  bad  eonsisted  in  aot  giving  to  God  the  hi^i  (iairts,  or  the 
Proper  parts  of  the  sacriiioe,  This  unintelHgibk  ^odonp  which  aa  early 
enemy  of  revelation,  Julian,  failed  not  to  urge  against  Christian.9f  .took.i^ 
j:iV  from  the  Septuagint  translatios  of  Geo.  iv.  7«  ^'^  *«'  •f^«'(  vfo<rcy^«i;, 
•fiuii  U^kfi  iuxtK,  »»^f«f ;-— ^jf«<i  ihould  r'l^kthf  offer  %  buij/gi  Mi  r^M^  di^ 
[y^dif  would  you  not  sin?       '  ... 

<  Others  have  held,  that  the  di^erence  arose  from  this,  that  whilst  Abel 
Brought  ofthejtrstlings  of  his  flock,  Cain  did  not  in  like  manner  brin^  o( 
the  Jim,  or  best  of  his  fruits.  This  idea,  for  which  there  appears  no  tar^n 
ther  foundation  in  the  original,  than  that  it  is  timfilu  stated  that  Cai^a 
:brooght  ofthefiuits,  originated  witl^  Phik>,  apd  has  had  die  support  of  se- 
^feral.  Christian  commentators  \ 

^Agaip,  the  reason  of  the  difFer^nce  assigned  l^  Josephus  ( Aodcj;  Jud. 
lib*  u  c.  3.^,  is»  **  that  God  was  inore  pleased  vvith  ^  spontaoeous  pro<^ 
ductiens  ot  nature,  than  Mrith  an  o£Feriog  extorted  from  the  eartji.  by  the 
ingeniuty  and  force  of  man.''  This  strange  conceit  has  been  conBoed  to 
7osephu8  and  the  rabbins,  ^m  whom  Havercarop  affirms,  and  Cuoaeua 
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r,^.,  or  a«  .^iie^ actum  flxpressi»g  tTie'  (fispositions  and  seflttWenl  6f 
wewerer,  or  mjiny  way  that'  Aumt,n  'mH>entioh  can  t.S  conceived  to  Havii 
tlT!!!!  '  J*"  ""jons.of  .tl>e  two  brothers  appear  td  stand  prechely  oft- 
*ejame  gnnindi  each  bnngiog  an  ofFering  of  that  M*i<Jh  he^espettiwly 

»e  great  Aothorof  hi«  jjoefejsionfc  ,     "        .  ^   , 

th.'l^'iJ^^^^  «nfcrtroni.thi.f  That«a8oncanni* uwfethe Jmofc,  atrf. 

*«l^'!^P°*"''j"i^"'7''**P'^''^  of.God.  and  Jp  ohe^iwq?  tp  bul 
^^^^A"^ ^''t^'B^ '^^^^^  had  been  enjoined  as  the  «lK 
ffi^.TL°  '''»-^"'/./fc'l«  Cain,  disregardingUe gracious  assurfncei' 
moLnF5!!«>  "^"/-  'u^'^^^^''  disdSning'  to  aJopt  the  prfescribecf 
^t^lT^m'^*'^  •"•  beh^f,  fossibly  as  not  appearin|to  »//««*i«  ta 

SiJ  Jl*!  ."^^V"  ''<=''?»*l«*si''S  the  geneml  snperint«i<k«ce  <# 
«*odi  and.expres«ing  hu  graatude-  to  the  S«pj«me  Benefactor,  by  Pre- 

•Mitag  jowe  oftbose  good  things  whkk  he  ftareby.  confessed  to  ha»  tan 
deiived  from  his  honntvi     In  .!,„«    r>..:_  ..l.  £_„  ■..  „     r.^T.^^ 


tha&U(, 


fcflTf^^hT  ^;  ^""JV.  ^°  •'^°"'  Cai".  the  fim  born  af 
tif  ..  ffi  *  ^**  ^'?**  *^  •""  P^""**'  <l"Pl»«iiCTce,  in  .he  arrogance  aod< 
^lt-8uftciency  of  reason,  rejecttng  the  aids  of  revelation,  faecau«  they  feU 
■Ot  within  ««f'aDDrehen«iftn  nf  r;,vl,»      «-  ..i:..  .l.  ^    '  _i        •     .,  '      '' 


in  the  an- 


■ot  wuWn  *tf •  apprehension  of  right.     He  takes  the  first  place 

^f;l  t"""'  ""^  ^'"l"^^".  •"  '''*  P^O"^  «J'-*<:»0'»  of  the  ordinance  of  sa- 
cnticc,.the  same  8j,.nt  which,  in  later  days,  has  actiiated  his  *«/iV;5/^f<l 
'°l|°«5e,"  «>  rejecting  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  ■    .^    ..  ■  ■ 

I,«137"  ^if-\'!£'''/  "l'?^"  ''*''^'^'^^«  strength  fi'om'th'e  tefrasof  txpostd- 
S-     !!j'v^  God  addresses  Cain,  on  his  cxpi-essirf^  resentment  at  the 
rqeetfonof  his  offennf,  aifd  the  acceptance  of  Abel'S.'   The  *«rds  hk 
t«6.piiescnt  msiou  m,-^ifthoH  doett  tvdl,  sMU  tktm  nil  be  acMtttdi^ 
^Mtf  thou  d^not  -aulU  *in  litth  at  tkc  do»fV-whioh  wonls  a»,d«« 
sttnd  conteoeed  in  the  ooMextj  supply  bo  wry  utitfiiatofy  meanitigy  a»4 
HMt  long  wrved  toexercwe  the  ingeanity  flf  cbmmentawrs,  toi  .^W  )ic^ 
p«r^se,  •  ^nt  If  the.  word,:  which  i»  here  translated  sm,  be  rendered  a«  w« 
and  It  IP  a  graa}  variety  pf  passage*  in  the  Old  Te?taiBent,a  &m  QFFJiji^ 
INC,  the  reading.pf  the  passage  then  becomes,— «//4o»  dottt  nof  wtTl.^ 
m-ojcrt^  iKthevnn  at  t^,  door.    The  connection  is  thus  rendered  evi- 
aeot.     God  rebukes ,  Cain  for  hot  conforining  to  that  species  olf  sacrifice 
which  had  been  offered  by  Abel:  he  refers  to  it  as  a  matter  of  ktiownini 
juncfton,  and  hereby  points  out  the  ground  of  distirtctiun  rn  his  treitmen« 
Of  hurt  and- his"  brother-  and  thus  in  direa  tmfta  enforces  f he otoervaac^ 
•f  animrf  iacnfi6e.''piW.ffl.  tor.  I.  ^p.  S6,-57!.  •  ■  ;, 

•  Several  ingenious  and  JeaVned  dissertations,*  ih  the  second  t«» 
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cond  voluide,  refer  td  this  important  subject ;  and  the*  dhrinch 
institution  of  sacrifices  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  orass 
of  scHptaral  evidence  wnich  Di^  Magee  has  addocefd.  In 
vindication  of  the  amended  reading  of  the  passagejodl  quot-- 
ed,  he  cites  the  authorities  of  Lightfoot,  (who'  fit^t  proposed 
itj)  Kennrcoty  and  Pilkiogton  ;  and  remarks,  that  it  derives  its 
strongest  confirmation  from  the  word  yaiy  which  is  connected 
with  nttton,  and  implies  couchingy  or  lying  down  as  a  b^ast. 
And  it  is  remarkable  that. this  idea  of  p*t  has  been  often  ad* 
vanced  by  commentators  who  have  not  admitted  the  proper 
and  natural  rendering  of  the  word  connected  with  it.  It 
might  be  added,  in  confirmation  of  the  new  version,  that 
the  old  translation  adopts  a  phrase  too  figurative  and  idiomatic 
cal  to  have  been  used  on  that  occasion.  Sin  lying  at  the  door^ 
means  '  being  chargeable  with  it/ — ^accountable  for  its  con-^* 
sequences,* — and  is  familiarized  in  our  language,  probably 
from  the  translation  itself;  but  it  was  not  likely  to  occur  in  the 
language  of  so  early  a  revelation.  The  sacrifice  of  Abel, 
viewed  jn  all  its  circumstances,  appears  to  us  to  justify  the 
following  important  deductions:  that  at)imal  sacrifices  were 
divinely  appointed, — that  their  value  was  derived  from  their 
reference  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ, — that  faith,  in  the  divine 
testimony  concerning  Christ  has  been  in  all  ages  the  only 
principle  of  acceptable  worship, — and  that  consequently  every 
religious  service,  not  characterized  by  this  principle,  or  in 
opposition  to  it,  will  be  rejected.  These  sentiments,  in  our 
apprehension,  are  conveyed  in  the  record  of  Abel's  faith ;  and 
hy  this  [il  avmg)  **  he  being  dead,  yet  speaketh." 

Admitting  the  divine  institution  of  sacrifice  to  be  implied 
in  the  account  of  Abel,  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  pa<*> 
triarchal  sacrifices,  which  were  of  the  same  nature,  and  were 
honoured  like  his  with  tokens  of  divine  approbation.  We  are 
therefore  brought  to  consider  the  scope  of  the  Mosaic  econo* 
my;  on. which  we  find  a  variety  of  interesting  disquisitions  iii 
both  the  volumes  before  us.  It  is  a  difficult  subject  for  ra-' 
tumal  Christians ,-  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  of  them 
have  philosophized  themselves  into  the  opinion,  that  no  dt* 
vine  authority  established  that  dispensation.  Indeed  this 
•eems  a  very  just  and  natural  suspicion,  if  we  deny  the  ulti- 
mate reference  of  the  Mosaic  system  to  the  great  truths  of  tho 
Christian  economy.  But  if  we  admit  their  connection  as  sttcl 
cessive  parts  of  one  grand  scheme,  gradually  unfolding  the 
mystery  of  human  redemption,  the  one  appears  an  adumbra^ 
tion  of  the  other,  adapted  in  some  of  its  subordinate  pur*, 
poses  to  the  political,  circumstances  of  the  Jews,  and  develop* 
ing  a  system  of  laws  for  the  reg\}la^ioi;i.of  their 'Civii  and  dp* 
mystic  arrangements  i  but  in  its  leading  fe$itures  shadowing^ 
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forth '  the  'substantid'.  blessings  ,  of  .the  gospel  dispensation. 
To  acknowledge  the  diving  legation  pf  Mosesi  and  deny  this . 
typical  reference  in  the  [uost^n^portaot  part  of  the  system  he 
established »; would,  be  resting  the  proof  of  that  legation  on  ex-^ 
temal  evidence  alpney.and  furnish  a'counter-ai^ument  from^ 
the  internal  insignificance  ox  the  scheme,'  that  would  soon, 
oblitemte  all  traces  of  its  divinity.    The  typical  design  of  the , 
sacrificial  rites  might  be  very  iniperfectly  understood  by  many 
who  observed  them;  and  it  is  pot  improbably  that,  among 
other  reasons  for  (be  visible  demonstrations  of  divine  favour 
which  the  Jews  enjoyed,  they  might  be  intended  to  exhibit 
that  authoritative  and  sensible  proof  of  the  origin  of  those, 
rites,  which,  in  the  absence  of  clear  and  distinct  information^  • 
would  be  nec<?ssary  to  secure  their  observance  of  them.     But 
though  great  obscurity  might  pervade  the  ceremonial  dispen* 
satioo,  add  devput  inquirers,  lit:e  the  prophets,  might  ^'  search  . 
what  things'^'  (»$  Tkf»)  the  Spirit  did  signify ;  there  was  still  ». 
sufficient  portion  of  light,  derived  from  patriarchal  tradition,^ 
.the  records  of  their  own  lawgivers^  and  the  instruction  which 
prophecy  supplied,  to  enable  them  to  rejoice  in  the  ^'  consola*! 
tion  of  Israel."    Is  it  possible  to  read  th^  Psalms  without  the. 
most  impressive  convictions  of  this  interesting  fact?     ^<  Ye 
search  the  scriptures,'^^  said  our  Lord  to  the  Jews,  *'  and  in 
them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life,  ^nd  they  are  they  which, 
testify  of  me;  and  yet  ye  will  not  come  to  me  that  ye  may 
have  lifer 

The  great  "  teacher  sent  from  God"  has  declared,  that ."  Mo- 
ses, in  tlie  law  J  and  also  the  prophets,  wrote  concerning  him.". 
Jn  opposition  to  this  te&timony ,  some  deny  the  reference  altoge-^ 
ther :  and  others  explain  away  the  correspondence  of  the  two 
dispensations,  by  denying  that  any  proper  atonement  was  made 
under  the  law ;  of  course  inferring,  that  if  the  figurative  re* 
presentation  conveyed  no  idea  of  sacrificial  expiatioa,  the 
true  archetype  of  that  idea  never  e^cisted.  Others  admit,  that 
the  sacrifices  of  the  law  did  atone  for  offences  committed 
against  mere  positive  institutions,  but  had  neither,  really  not 
typically,  any  effect  in  removing  moral  guilt;  and  thus,. by 
secularizing  the  whole  economy  of  Moses,  they  destroy  itSL 
connection  with  the  Christian  system.  Some  make  the  sacri-'  . 
(ices  to  be  only  gtfts^  and  represent  God  as  bribed  to  forgive. 

■  .■■■<■■  >ll>     ■  I  I         I  111         ■■        I   I  I        I  »    ■■  »■  ■    ■  ■  ■        ^1  ■         ■■»     I  III         M  .1.^ 

^  John  V.  39, 40.  We  caooot  help  remarking  how  the  above  render- 
ings oftfv/wTt^  indicatively,  rather  than  imperadvely,  tocreases  the  force  of 
the  verse  which  immediately  follows,  and  cles^ly  illustrates  its  coonectfon. 
It  ioggests  also  a  veiy  important  idea,  that  die  leading  deai^  of  ifae 
•eriptares  may  be  practically  couoteracted,  and  jet  their  scope  aod  authe^ 
Htf  be  all  the  whik  acknowledged* 
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Oib]er$  cpiisike^  t%et0  eitdusHrety  in  tlb^  It^t^  MePdt  rit»4'^ 
aYitf 'others'  ^sl'  ^jfmdolicctl  ctcii^]^  '«3rpres^^  wy  th€i  stnd-i 
in^i^  and  di^pdsitidQs  of  the  Hfkitistsi    AU  tbe^  V&iriou^  aqd 
opm^Ue  intei^reiitions         M^^e0,,  with'bis  tisiHilkedrtwiiettr^ 
afidP iper^prcpitv,  ha^  mintitetj^  exiirilfiedj  and,'  itf^  otnr  opi- 
nmnvhas  estamSshed  beyoncf  ^U  ifojilbttte  dime  aittthotit?^  of 
the  TVlbsJ^m  sch^ftue^  ahd  tAe  sti^fcUy  Ticari6W,fr  iitojobtt  of  its  sa** 
cfjfici^l  rites.;  We  j^hoold  be  happy  td  kk\ow  biitl^(x»r0»  «4U  in 
atl  hrs.fedeafche^;  but  the  multjfariotis  inaitter  he  haa^intniH 
duced,  and  tile  limits  of  oiir  journaf  render  ft  im^raeticabki 
Some  extracts  from  the  dissertation*  ^^  on  the  meamng^  of  the 
\trord  translated  atonement^  in  the  OKI  Testament,"  we  shall ' 
lay  before  ouv  readers,  and  proceed  in  cmr  next  awmbeiv  to 
glance  at  the  remaining  inquiries,  in  the'  prd^  vk  wliieh'  we 
have  proposed  them. 

*  The  meanitg  oi  the  word  n53»  the  original  of  the  Xtmi  attftema^, 
li^  ^ea  modelled  like  that  of  other  scripture  phrases,  so  as  to  fiiH.Jtk 
^itli  the  theories  of  thqse  v^ho  are  more  anxious  that  scHptuiie  shoald- 
«pe^  their  language,  than  that  they  should  speak  the  language  of  >acrip* 
tur^.  The  common  artifice  by  which  the  terms  of  retelaifba  have  been 
dfschargedidf  all  appropriate  meaning,  has  been  here  employied  With  Qoa« 
ikltrable  efkct.  By  a  compfl^isofi-  or  «he  various  passages  in  whiph  the 
term  oeaur&y  its  most  general  signification  is  first  explomd ;.  aqd  ia  this 
jfe»mUfi9emo  it  is  afteswarda  explained  in  all  the  fiarttcular  cases  of,  its  a^ 
pHcaftioei^  The  manner  io  whtchDr.  (John)  Taylor  has  exercised  tJiis 
strange  ipecies  of  criticism  on  the  word  atonemenU  in  his  scrifiiuiy  JpC' 
^tm^  has  already  been  noticed/  Qne  or  two  additional  remarks  wllf  more 
ftill^  explain  the.  contrivance  by  which  this  writer  has  been  enabled  to 
shape  this ^s^pression  to  his  purpose.  Baving  laid  it  down  as  aprincipiei' 
**  that  those  passages  in  the  Levitical  law,  in  which  atonement  is  said  tot 
X}e.made  for  persons  by  sacrifice,  supply  not  so  many  t&firent)  ikistances  o£! 
a  knowti  sense  of  d^e  tvord  atonement,  but  are  to  be  coiisidered  .as^eiohi- 
biting  one  single  instance  of  a  sease^wbich  is  doabtfuJ,'^  he.proQ09acea#. 
^hi  T.f  $  70,  that  **^^eityit»i  which  avs  to  be  exanuaed*  are.  thpse  where: 
tfa^  word  is  used  egctra-levitrcaiiy,  or  with  ao  retaupn  to  sacrifices^  .that 
|tfe  tiiay  be  able-toju^ge  what  k  impo(t9«  wfaen  appHed  to  them.".  And. 
agmeaUy.to  those  aotions  he  -condv^cts  his  enquiry.  Now  what  is  this 
fa^  to.pr^ouBce  finst  upon  tbcnatuceof  the  thing  unknown,  and  then  to 
|M}gag(Bi  in  its  iavciE^igatioo  I  The  meaning  of  the  term  in  the  several  ia- 
lances  of  >i|t8  Le.vitic4.applicatiofl«  though  as  yet  supposed^miknown*  is 
Dreamed  t.o.be  tHe  sanie  in  aU ;  and  this^  notwithstanding  these  cases  ef 
Its  applications,  must  be '  as  different' as  its  objects  ^  persons  at)dthiegs| 
moral  and  ceremonial  disqualifications.  But  not  eoateat  with  thus~de« 
doltifigoti'tbs  mij^mk^  «f.aa!iiffi6iips(iv;t(a^atfi^fion^.^e  ppc^dstto  dis- 
(^im'i  ths'iaettfiiag^  ihe»lenn-inr'tlift8^pas6^e^  Ufhiah.  Fq{fte.  to  saac^ei' 

wkii^piMSf  eritt€alieaKUninalao|;k  is^  th«t}fnm'S7  te:!^t9  whiah  tr^^'o^ 
c«iA#a4milcaliatMemkits«;  itrma39be;ifl£efired,  *^  th^tthe^e^oftqT^ukq^ 
atone^ient  .for  sia  in  difierent  cases  ai*eiis)de^.didda£i&j|  JbiQXjSRJp^iw^ 
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^y  the  80le  goddAess  of  6od>  sometunea  by  the  prayers  of  good  men, 
'^metimes  hy  repentance>  sometimes  by  disciplinary  yisitation,  ^qmetiraes 
hff  signal  act^  of  justice  and  virtue ;  and  that  any  mean  whereby  sinners 
-^rerefonaed,  ancj  the  judgement 'of  God  averted,  is  atoning,  or  making 
'  i^penieot  for  their  sins  (cap.  vi.  ^  1^2.).-   What  then  follows  respecting 
^eLeviikal  atonement  ?   .  Not,  that  the  word  whiA,  when  used  extra-le- 
Vitfcalljr,  18  taken  in  varipus  senses,  according  to  the  natural  efficacy  of  thfe 
.  different,  ni^ans  employed^  fst6  be  applied  ita  fts'Levitical  designation,  itf  a 
^enseyet  different  from  these,  agreeable  to 'the' difference  of  the- means  iri- 
'tfoducedby'the'LeT^tifcal' institutions.     Quite^he  contrary.  -  Wht»h  speci- 
fically T^^stnctfed  to  an  appropriate  purpose,  it'  ceases  to  have  any  distirf- 
'  ^Whffi^  character ;  and  the  term  whose  signification,  when  it  had  no  rfr- 
'fetion  to 'sacrifice,  was  diversified  with  the  nature  of  the  means  and  the 
' circumstances'  of'  the  occasion,  is,  upon  assuming  this  new  relation,  pro- 
Dounoedinc^ble  of  any  newand  characteristic  meaning.    This  argmneift 
-furnishes  a  striking  instance  of  that  species  of  sojjhi sin,  which  from  a  partial 
coiicludtes  a  total  a^eement.      Having  discovered,  by  a  review  of  thds* 
passages   wWch  treat  of  extra-leriticai  atonements,  that  these  and'  the 
•sacrifices  which  were  offered  for  sin,  agreed  in  their  effect ;  namely,  ia 

*  proturing  the  pardon  of  sin,  dr  the  removal  of  those  calamities  whicU 
"had  been  inflicted  as    the   punishment  of  it ;  the  Writer  at   oncepro- 

liolinees  the  extra'»-levitical  and  the  sacrificial- atonements  to  have  been  <>f 
the  same  Tza/t^r^  throughout ;  withbut  regarding  the  utter  dissimilarity  of 
the  means  employed,  and'without  considering  that  the  very  questfonv  a» 
to  the  naiure  of  the  atonement,  is  a  question  ^involving  the  means  through 

*  Which  it  was  effected-  ■ 

*  But  whife  Dr.  Taylor  has  thus  endeavoured  to  overturn  tht  generally 
teceived  notion  of  atonement.  Dr.  Priebdey  professes  to'  have  •  carefully 
f et'iewed  a*l  those  instances  which  were  satrificial ;  and  from^fhis  revietv 
to  have  deduced  the  inference,  that  .'the  sacrificial  atonement  merely  im- 
plies *•  the  making  of  any  thing  than  or  holif^  so  as  to  be  fit  to  be  used  ia 

*  the  service  of  God  ;  or  when  applied  to  a  person,  fit  to  come  into  the 
■  presence  of  God :  Gdd  being  considered  as  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  King 
'  and  Sovereign  of  the  Israeiitish  nation,  and  as  it  were  keeping  a  court  among 
'them.*'  (Hist,  of  Cor.  vol.  i.  p.  193.)  Dr.  P.,  by  this  representation, 
'  -endeavours  to  remove  from  view  whatever  might  lead  the  mind  to  the  idea 

of /tro/i/Zw/i^^  the  Deity ;  and  by  taking  care  to  place  the  condition  of 

Jiersom  and  things  on  the  sanpe  ground^  utterly  discards  the  notion  oi  of- 

*  /ence  and  reconciliation.     But  in  order  to  effect  this,  he  has  been  obriged 

"  -Wholly  to  overlook  the '  fofce  of'  the '  Original  word,  which   is  •  tfandctted 

"sa^onement,  as  well  as  that  Which  the  LXX  have  used  as  its  equivalent." 

*   -    '  .  ■       »  •  .      ,  ',  •  .  .  .  . 

•Dr.  Mag^e  then  adverts  to  the  general  signification,  of  the 

-*iv6td   ns^,    ai^l  quotes  frdin   the  Lexicon  of    Schindler  the 

-changes  of  winch  this  signification   is  capable-^ — de  facie,   sen 

ir4,  placatitj  revoncillavit ;  de  peccato,  rcmisity  condonavity  ex- 

'  piavit ;  de  sordibus,    expurgavit ;    de  aliis,  ab^tiilu^    rtriiyvi., 

•  "l.'Le  corresponding  word  in  the  LXX.  is  iIiXol&ko^jlxi^  to  appease^ 

I  ^yr.jnkkf  propitious^     He  then  notices  the  obvious- etyiiiology 

of  the  English  word  (itommtnt^  according  to  Johmsuii.  JSkiy- 

*    Vol.  VIII.  Z  ^'""  '   *   * 
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^er,  and  Junius/  and  remarks,  with  his  accostoai^d  fdiietty  of 
argument,  that 

<  The  fallacy  of  Dr.  Priestley'ji  interpretatioQ  <:QDti9tt  in  thi^,  tliat  be 
aarames  that  to  be  the  sole  end  of  the  atonepient,  wHich  al£bou|^  an  .uo- 

.doubted  coD^equeoce  from  it,  was  ioseparably  connected  witk,  and  s^bae^- 
irient  to, .another  and  more  important  effect:  the  atonement  indeed  puiify- 
iog,  60  as  to  qualify  for^  the  service  and  worship  of  God;  but  this  puij- 

,i}cation  consistmg  in  the  remoyal  of  that,  which  unfitted  and  disqualified 
for  such  sacred  purposes  ;  bringing  what  befoiie  was  undeserying  the  (£- 

.vine  regard  into  a  state  of  agreement  with  the  divii^e  purity,  and  r^nderii^ 

.it  the  object  of  the  divine  approbation.  To  make  atpoemeat  then  to  Go£ 
was  to  remove  what  was  offensive;  and  thus  by  conciliating  the  divii^ 

.  fav9ur  to  sanctify  for  the  divine  service.  This  general  meaning  of  tl^e 
expression,  modified  by  the  circumstances  of  its  application,  wUl  lead  i^s 
to  its  xtrue  value  and  force  in  each  particular  instance*— -In  all  cases  the  ' 

•  atonement  produced  the  effect  of  fitting  for  the  divine  service  t  this,  in 
such  as  involved  no  consideration  of  moral  charact^,  (as  in  the  consecra* 

.tion  of  inanimate  things,  or  the  atonement  for  persons  labouring  under 

:  corporeal  impurides)  could,  consist  only  in  the  rempval  of  the  external  im- 
purity, for  in  such  case  this  impediment  alone  existed  ;  whilst  in  those  in 
which  moral  character  was  concerned,  as  in  cases  of  sin.  whereby -man 

',  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  God,  had  disqualified  himself  for 
the  omces  of  his  worship,  the  unfitness  could  have  been  removed  only  Sy 

.iuch  means  as  at  the  same  time  removed  that  displeasure,  and  restprecl  the 
offender  to  the  divine  favours  or,  in  other  words,  the  aUmet^eat  was  in 
such  cases  an  SLCt  of  firophi^ion.^    And  to  such  c^ses  it  is  that  it  mayi3e  * 

^  applied  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  reconciliation j  so  that  the  doctpi^ 
of  atonement,  as  far  as  relates  to  sin,  is  nothing  more  than  the  doctrine,  of 

. rtcoruiliation' — Vol.  1,  No. xxxvi . pp.  296 — 305. 

Before  we  close  our  selections  on  this  branch  of  the  subject, 
there  is  one  passage  on  the  correspondence  of  the  Mosaic  wiUx 
the  Christian  economy,  which  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers, 
as  presenting  an  able  and  compreh€;nsive  statement  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  former  dispensation^  its  imqtediate.  us^s,  and  iits 
ultimate  design. 

*The  people  of  the  Jews. being  placed  under  a  peculiar  polity,  where- 
by they  stood  at  the  same  time  in  a  civil  and  a  ritual  relation  to  their  di- 
vine governor ;  their  offences  in  these  several  relations  exposed  them  to 
the  inflictions  appropriate  to  each.  The  mercy  of  the  Legislator,  at  the 
«ame  time,  provided  for  them  the  means  of  expiation  b^  saciifice, 
whereby^  in  certain  cases,  the  corporal  punishment  incurred  by.  the  viola- 
tipn  of  the  civil  law,  and  the  legal  impurities,  contracted  by  the  neglc^ct 
of  the  ritual  institutions  might  be  done  away.  The  entire  system,  how- 
ever, being  but  preparatory  for  another  by  which  it  was  to  be  superseded, 
was  constituted  m  all  its  essential  parts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  emblema- 
deal'  of  that  which  it  was  intended  to  introduce ;  and  the  several  pahs  of 
the  one  consequently  adjust^  by  the  same  proportions  which  were  tO  ob- 
tson  in  the  Other.  ^ 
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[  'Hence  it 'follows,  that  the  BacriGces  under  the  temporal  and  ceremonial 
dispensation  of  the  law,  had  a  real  efficacy  in  releasmg  those  who  were 
subjected  to  it  from  its  temporal  penalties  and  ceremonial  disqualifications ; 
io  fitce  manner  as  the  one  great  sacrifice  under  the  gospel  possesses  die 
power  to  release  itiankind  at  lai^e  from  the  everlasting  penalties  of  that 
'spiritual  law  under  which  all  men  are  bound,  and  to  cleanse  the  conscience 
Irom  those  moral  impurities  which  forbid  all  access  to  that  holy  b«ng, 
who  is  to  be  worshipped  only  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  The  expiation, 
then,  under  the  old  law,  was  no  less  real  than  that  which  it  prefigured 
under  the  new,  whilst  it  bore  to  the  dispensation,  of  which  it  was  a  part, 
^e  tame  proporttoa  which  that  more  perfect  expiation  by  the  death  of 
Christ  bears  to  the  more  perfect  dispensation  to  which  ii  appertains.  The 
wisdom  of  the  divine 'Contrivance  in  this,  as  in  the  other  branches  of  pro- 
vidential arrangement,  rendering  that  which  was  complete  and  effectual 
for  its  own  immediate  purpose,  at  the  same  time  introductory  and  subser^ 
vient  to  other  and  more  important  objects.' — Vol.  II.  No.  lxx.p.  262— 
284«. 


Art;  IV.  Tie  Lives  of  John  Sdden^  Esf.  and  Archbishop,  Ushers  with 
Notices  of  the  Principal  English  Men  of  Letters  with  whom  they 
were  connected.    By  John  Aikin,  M.  D. 

(Concluded  from  f.  208 J 

.    TJSHER*S  life  and    character   are  much    niore  familiarly^ 
known  to  general  readers   than    Selden's ;  and  a  very 
small  space  will  suffice  for  the  notice  of  this  second  and  shorter 
memoir. 

The  basis  of  it  is  the  chronology  of  Usher's  numerous  and 
learned  works,  accompanied  by  some  information  of  thei^ 
i^especcive  objeetsr  and  reputed  merits^  Yet  it  exhibits  him  as 
cofisiderably  iHvolved,  rather,  perliaps,  than  conspfcubusly 
active,  in  the  practical  affairs  of  an  eventful  period. 

Taking  the  lives  of  these  two  most  eminent  scholars  in' 
comparison,  so  far  as  they  appear  as  agents  in  public  atfairs, 
the  reader  is  made  to  perceive  one  striking  advantage  on  the 
side  of  Selden,  arising  from  the  difference  between  ofnciai  and 
noi)-official  impiortance.  Usher  was  a  member  of  a  powerful 
hierarchy.,  and  held  one  of  its  more  elevated  stations  at  a 
peri<ftd,  when  the  episcopal  office  received,  from  the  majority 
of  the  ^community  a  great  deal  of  reverential  feeling,  be-^ 
mdes  su^h  forms  of  practical  deference  as  might  be  ei)« 
jdined  by  legal  prescription.  The  veneration  of  the  peo-' 
pie  Was'  accompurtied  by  the  richer  tribute  of  homage  frottr 
tttoR^  who  had  the  dn*ection  of  the  "people's  most  im- 
portant concerns,  the  clergy — who  beheld  in  the  primate 
a  man  possessed  of  extensive  spiritual  jurisdiction,  to  wbich» 
many    of    themselves   were   amenable,    and  an   exalted   r^« 

Z  2 
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jWesentative  of  their  orders  in  whose  person  the  church 
approached  very  near  to  a  junction  with  what  is  naost 
illustrious  in  the  realm, — an  archbishop's  rank  being  in  the 
ne  igbourhood  of  that  of  kings  and  princes.  This  account  of 
the  exterior  circumstances  contributing  to  magnify  his  im- 
portance, is  crowned  hy  the  addition  of  the  respect  which 
those  kiugsaiid. princes  Woivld  pay  to  a  man,  who  must  neces- 
sarily be  regarded,-  if  evincing  talents  and  decision  in  that 
hit^h  office,  as  a  person  of  no  small  consequence  in  the  state. 
Now  the  agent  that  is  magnified  and  empowered  by  so  much 
tl)at  is  extrinsic  to  him,  appears  before  us  as  &  kind  of  facti- 
tious being,  compounded  of  tfie  man  and  of  all  the  official 
dignity  and  means  of  influence  ;  and  we  do  not  well  know 
Row  much  of  the  importance  and  efficacy  attending  him  to 
attribute  to  tlie  man  himself.  Whereas,  in  an  instance  like 
that  of  Selden,  it  is  plainly  and  merely  the  man,  that  comes 
forward  in  his  own  personal  importance,  an  importance  created 
.  solely  by  the  pov\erfnl  action  of  his  mind,  with  the  simple  in- 
struments of  his  voice  and  pep. 

There  is  another  point  of  contrast,  which  will  also  have  its 
effect  on  a  reader  who  has  contemplated  with  right  feelings 
the  condition  of  enslaved  nations.  Selden  was  a  constant, 
though  not  violent,  assertor  of  human  rights  against  tyrants  of 
all  sorts:  Usher  as  systematicially  inculcated  the  duty  ofpas-*- 
sive  obedience,  in  sermons  which  pleased  Lord  Strafford,  and 

in    a   formal  treatise*  which  pleased  king  Charles.     Such  a 

J       •  —   . —  ■         "  ■ 

*  The  history  of -this  treatise  (The  Power  pf  the  Prmce  and  Obedience 
tf  the  Subject)  is  rather  curious*  Lord  Strafford  haviag  aigoified  to  the 
archbishop  that  such  a  service  would  be  acceptable  to  his  Majesty,  it  was 
written  in  1641,  and  sent  to  England,  but  reserved  in  manuscript,  as  Dr. 
A.  mentions,  till  after  the  Restoration.  There  was  a  very  good  reason  for 
this  apparently  unaccountable  delay.  By.  the  time  it  was  ready  for  the  press 
in  London,  the  controversy  between  the  king  and  the  people  was  come  to 
such  a  crisis  that  a  large  regular  treadse,  fully  asserdng  the  absolute  dS- 
vine  rightf  would  have  been  a  thing  very  much  out  of  season :  but  much 
more  would  it  have  been  out  of  season  during  the  usurpation  5  for  it  was 
discovered  that  most  unfortunately  the  argument  attempted  to  be  drawn 
from  the  scriptural  injunctions  of  obedience  to  '  the  powers  that  be/ 
^  i  would  serve  the  cause  of  the  usurper  just  as  eifectualiy  as  it  would  a  £bw 
*  years  before  have  enforced  the  claims  of  the  monarch  he  had  superseded. 
F01-,  as  the  explanatory  introduction,  written  by  those,  who  published  the 
work  a  Bumber  of  years  after  the  author's  death,  informs  us,  indignantly^ 
and  with  an  inadvertence  that  surrenders  the  point  in  contest*  *  By  this 
'  time  the  flatterers  of  that  great  tyrant  liad  learn'd  by  a  new  device,  upon 

•  the  Ixire  account  of  Providence,  without  respect  to  the  jusUce  of  the 
<  Title,  (the  only  right  and  proper  foundation)  to  interpret  and  apply  to 

*  Jiis  adyaotage  whatsoever  they  found  cither  in  the  Scriptures,  or  in 
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reader  must  make  the  utmost  allowance  he  can  for  that  abso- 
lute fatality,  may  Yve  not  call  it?  through  which  by  far  the 
greatest  number  of  the  distinguished  divines  of  that  and  the 
preceding  age,  not  excepting  even  Chiilingworth,  one  of  the 
freest 'thinkers  that  ever  lived,  zealousi}'  coincided  in  a  prin- 
ciple, which  would  have  irresistibly  recommended  them  as  a 
synod  for  the  aucient  king  Pharoah,  orany  modern  Muley 
Moluc. 

But  after  the  detachment  of  all  artificial  and  extraneous 
dignity  derived  from  station,  and  after  the  deduction  to  be 
inade  from  the  intrinsic  dignity  of  the  man  on  account  of  hi« 
upholding  a  political  superstition  so  commodious  to  tyrants,  ». 
and  so  naturally  contributing  to  make  them,  it  is  quite  un- 
necessary  to  say  the  Archbishop  remains  a  very  illustrious 
character. — This  memoir  supplies  a  clear  short  detail  of  the 
events  of  his. life,  and  the  progress  of  his  wonderful  literary 
^achievements,  with  a  competent  portion  of  anecdotes  and 
observations,  all  concurring  to  exhibit  a  man  not  less  amiable 
than  admirable.  He  was  very  early  remarkable  both  for  the 
extraordinary  measure  of  his  attainments,  and  for  having 
entered  on  that  grave  and  laborious  department  of  literature 
in  which  he  wfis  destit)ed  to  employ  the  greatest  part  of  his 
life. 

'  We  find  him,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  seriously  engaged  in  historical 
studies.  In  a  survey  of  the  human  mind  there  is  nothing  more  curioua 
aod'instmctive,  than  to  trace  the  circumstances  which  may  have  given  the 
primary  turn  to  those  pursuits  by  \^'hich  an  individual  has  rendered  himself 
distinguished.  It  is  asserted  that  Usher  (indeod  he  himself  alludes  to  the 
circumstance  in  a  dedicatiou  to  king  Charles  i,  happened  to  meet  with  the 
followiag  sentence  in  Cicero,  *'  Nescire  quid  antea  quam  natus  sid  acci- 
derit,  id  est,  semper  esse  puerum,  &c.  (To  be  ignorant  of  what  occurred 
before  you  were  born,  that  is,  to  be  always  a  child,   &c.)  was  so  much  X 

impressed  by  it  that  he  immediately  commenced  the  perusal  of  Sleidari's 
*•  De  quatuor  Monarchiis;"  and  that  history  and  antiquities  thenceforth 
became  favourite  objects  of  his  research.  Between  his  Hftecnih  and 
fiicteeoth  years  he  had  made  such  a  proficiency  in  chronology,  that  he  had 
drawn  up  in  Lfatin  a  chronicle  of  the  Bible  as  far  as  the  book  of  Kings, 
in  a  method  not  muqh  different  from  the  annals  which  were  tlie  product 
of  his  mature  age.'  p.  205. 
~«*^»  I     i^^-^.^.  I         III  .1  I  ■     I  I        I         -^-»— 11 . 

*  other  writings,  concerning  the  Power  of  Princes,  or  the  duty  of  Sub- 
*ject8;  profanely  and  sacnlegiously  taking  the  Name  of  that  holy  Provj- 

*  dence  of  God  in  vain,  and  using  it  only  as  a  stalking  horse  to  Serve  the 

*  lusts  and  interests  of  ambitious  men.' — Tiic  book  was  rendered  safefgr 
p3iblic  instruction,  only  by  what  rendered  it  needless, — the  Joyful  accep- 
tance by  the  nation,  without  the  disloyalty  of  precautionary  stipulations,  of 
the  former  mpnarOh's  profligate  son,  who  gave  them  the  full  benefit  of  h(8 
0Wii..mo8t  sound  and  practical  faith  in  the  orthodox  doctrine  6f  the  b6ok» 
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There  would  have'  been  feome  attempt  against  Herfcold* 
when  in  his  cradle,  if  the  policy  of  the  Romish  supetBtition 
could  have  foreseen  that,  while  yet  scarcely  beyohd  the  aga 
of  a  boy,  this  prodigy  of  strengm  and  courage  would  under- 
take, for  one  of  his  labours,  an  entire  perusal  of  the  Cbris- 

.  /        tian  Fathers,  in  order  to  try  the  claims  of  the  popish  doctrines 

'  to  antiauity;  and  that   *  having  prescribed  to  himself  acer* 

tain  daily  portion  of  reading  in  them,'  be  would  be  oftpable 

^  bf  actually  *  employing  eighteen  years  of  the  prime  of  his 
'  life  in  accomplishing  the  task.'— He  very  soon  gave  proof  of 
recognizing  hia  vocation  as  a  champion  in  this  cause  5  for  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  accepted  a  Jesuit's  challenge  to  a  dis» 
putation,  of  which,  as  far  as  appears,  the  challenger  declined 
the  contiauance.  At  a  later  period  of  Hfe  he  was  invited  to 
a  similar  conference  with  a  Jesuit  before  Lord  Mordaunt, 
aftervvarcjs  the  first  earl  of  Peterborough,  who  was  a  zealous 

i.  catholic,  and  his  lady,  who  was  a  zealous  protectant.  Th6 
combat  lasted  three  days,  five  hours  each  day,  but  Ufeber'^ 
opponent  Could  not   be  brought  to  renew  the  en€ount?er  orf 

^  the  fourth  day.  His  lordship's  renuncration  of  popery  was 
the  consequence  of  the  argumentation  in  the  debate,  and  of 
the  contemptible  pretences  under  which  the  Jesuit  aeoIified< 
to  prosecute  it» 

It  could  not  he  expected  that  a  zei^lous  protestant,  at  the 
period  when  Usher  was  active  in  the  controversy,  while  maiip 
vestiges  of  the  dreadful  atrocities  of  popery,  within  our  ovtn 
country,  were  so  fresh  in  history  a^  to  affect  the  mind  as  vividly 
.  as  the  recollections  of  actual  memory,  and  in  9  place  too 
where  he  might  personally  witness  many  of  its  grossest  ex- 
hibitions, arid  observe  its  effects  on  the  popular  character,—^ 
it  could  not  be  expected,  that  under  these  circumstances,  the?- 
protestant  advocate  would  be  content  that  argument  should; 
be  the  only  weapon  employed  against  the  catholics ;  especially! 
when  it  is  also  considered,  that  uiere  were  abundant  proofs  tba^ 
the  restoration  of  popery  in  the  kingdom  was  a  project^  oiv, 
which  a  great  number  of  persons,  within  the  country  and  with- 
out  it,  were  constantly  and  ardently  intents  It  will  not  be* 
thought  strange  to  find  even  this  benevolent  and.  liberal  piFe- 
late  resisting  a  proposed  measure  of  the  government  for 
giving  to  the  catho}ics  a  *  more  enlarged  toleration  of  tfaeir 
Religion,*  as  an  inducement  to  their  concurrence  in  apian  for 
increasing  the  military  establishment  of  Ireland. 

<  The  primate,  liaying  caught  the  alarm,  called  a  meetlag  of  prelates , 
Z%  his  own  house  ;  and  a  protestation  against  the  proposed  indulgence  was 
upanimously  agreed  upon,  and  subscribed  by  all  present.     It  commencea 
thus :  *<  The  religion  of  the  papists  is  superstitious  and  idolatrous  ;  their 
faith  and  doctrine,  erroneous  and  heretical  ^  their  church,  in  respect  6f^ 
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botky  apctotaticd.  To  giye  thcm«  therefore»  atoleratioo»  or  to  consent 
that  tbey  niay  freely  exercise  their  feKgioDf  and  profess  th^r  faith '  and 
doctrine^  is  a  grievous  sin.'' ' 

.  We  will  transcribe  Dr.  Aikin's  qnotfttion  from  Bayle  rela- 
tive to  this  fact 

♦  Bayle,  under  the  article  Usher^  makes  the  renaark  that,  in  this  pro- 
testation,  '<  the  archbishop  and  his  suffragans  acted  according  to  the 
priacij>le8  of  the  extremest  intolerance ;  for  they  did  not  found  their 
reasoning  upon  maxims  of  state,  like  the  advocates  for  mitigated  intole- 
rance, but  solely  upon  the  nature  of  the  Roman  catholic  worship ;  ^thoufr 
making  mention  of  its  persecuting  spirit^  which  is  the  only  cause  why 
even  the  friends  of  toleration  argue  that  it  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  :** — 
and  notwithstanding  a  laboured  attempt  in  the  Blographia  BrUamiua  to 
refute  this  censure,  it  is  manifestly  well  grounded.  The  protesters  do, 
indeed  add,  that  such  granting  of  toleration  for  money  is  not  only  a  great 
sin,  but  «  also  a  matter  of  most  dangerous  consequence  ;'*  but  what  this 
danger  ts  they  do  not  explain  ;  and  all  their  argument  turns  upon  the  as- 
siUnption  that  popery  is  a  £ilse  reIigton,-»^n  argument  which,  as  every 
established  religion  may  with  eoual  right  advance  it  against  every  other, 
'trill  justify  universal  intolerance. 

t^rotesting,  as  we  do  of  course,  against  the  imptication 
which  appears  to  be  conveyed  in  this  last  sentence,  but  which, 
we  cannot  Believe  was  intended,  we  presume  that  almost  all  ^ 
tensibie  protestants  now  coincide  in  this  doctrine  of  Bayle  '  i 
and  ofir  adtfaior,  as  the  correct  general  principle^  and  tfiat  they 
will  equally  ^gree  that  it  is  not  of  absolutely  unlimited  ap-* 
plication. ,  The  exceptions  will  readily  occur  to  any  one  who 
has  heard  ever  so  little  of  the  horrid  rites  of  superstitious 
worship  practised  at  this  ^ay  by  millions  of  mankind.  And 
doubtless  even  Bayle  would  have  instantly  and  loudly  called 
/or  the  interference  offeree,  if,  for  instance,  a  number  of  the 
natives  of  tde  South  Sea  Islands,  happening  to  be  brought  to 
Holland,  had  wished  to  celebrate  the  event  of  their  safe  ar- 
rival by  offering  a  human  victim,  as  an  act  of  perfectly  sin- 
cere worshfp ;  or  if  a  party  of  devotees  from  India  had  pro- 
pose4  to  perform  all  the  orgies  of  Jaggernaut.' 

The  intolerauce  into  which  the  excellent  archbishop  was 
mislecl  by  the  opinions  and  the  fears  so  prevalent  in  the  times 
in  which  he  lived,  was  certain  to  be  remembered  vindictively 
against  him  ;  and  at  the  tinxe  of  the  great  Irish  rebellion  and 
massacre^;  he  being  then  in  England,  Miis  country  houses 
were  pillaged,  bis  cattle  slaughtered  or  driven  away,  his  rents 
seized,  and  nothing  left  to  him  in  the  island  except  the  books 
and  furniture  in  his  house  at  Drogheda,  which  town  resisted 
the  arais  of  the  rebels.'  At  this  time  his  actual  functions  as 
a  prelate  ceased;  be  'never  returned  to  Ireland;  and  the 
falling  state  of  the  English  bie|rarchy  prevented  his  receiving 
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any  equivalent,  excepting  for  a  short  time  the  stipend  of  oner 
of  the  smaller  bishoprics  which  became  vafearit.  But  as  far 
as  his  personal  interests  alone  were  concerned,  be  maintained 
all  the  equanimity  of  a  Christian  pbiiosopher,  and  prosecuted 
bis  learned  researches  with  unremitting  ardour  and  succes^i 
till  the  period  of  his  death. — He  did  not  suffer  "any  ^very  se- 
vere persecution  from  the  prevailing  pa^^y,  t^bovigh  be  b^  ftt 
one  time  very  nearly  lost  his  library,  wbiqh  was 'seotenced  tia 
confiscation,  in  oonsequei>ce  of  bis  bayibg  preached  zealously 
for  the  king  at- Oxford  :  but  by  the  management  of  Selden  it 
was  redeemed  at  a  small  expence.  ;  .  ^ 

Dr.  A.  explains  the  archbishop's  opinions  respecting  epis- 
copacy and  presbytery,  and  his  proposal  for  a  compromise 
or  union  between  them  in  a  new  scheme  of  church  goveri^ » 
inent  wbich  be  drew  up.  He  approved  of  both  the  official 
ranks  in  the  church,  and  held  them  to  diffei;  piily  in  degree, 
r— We  must  here  close  the  article,  with  sincere  acknowledge- 
ments of  obligation  to  the  author  of  these  instructive  me** 
inoirs. — An  acceptable  addition  is  given  in  the  form  '  of 
notes,  affording  some  information  respecting  many  of  |he^ 
learned  contemporaries  and  acquaintance  of  Selden  and  Usher, 

Ari.  y.      The  HUtortf  of  the  Helvetic   Refiu^Iici*      By  Francis   Hare 
Naylor,  Esq.     4t  Vols.  8vo.      Price  iL  16s,  boards.    Mawmaa. 

npHE  history  of  the  Helvetic  states,  comparatively  recent  in 
their  origin,  is  a  sort  of  cari)et-ground  bvdr  which  the 
historiographer  may  amble  or  canter  at  his  ea^e.  The  tale  is 
simple,  the  materials  abundant  and  accessible;  arid  there  ap- 
pears but  little  room  for  the  exercise  of  that  sagacity  which  baa 
made  Mitford  and  Hooke  the  standard  historians  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  or  of  that  vigorous-  and  enlarged'  intellect 
which  enabled  Gibbon  to  rescue  from  the  night  of  barbarism , 
and  to  connect  with  Rome  as  its  source  and  centre,  the  history 
of  the  world. 

In  the  year  1800,  Mr.  Planta,  of  the  British  Museum,  made 
a  vety  respectable  attempt  to  supply  the  acknowledged  want 
of  an  English  history  of  Switzerland.  His  authorities,  as  enu- 
merated in  his  preface,  were  of  the  first  respectability;  and  he 
appears  to  have  availed  himself  of  their  assistance  with  dili- 
gence and  discrimination.  Sufficiently  impartial,  his  work  is, 
on  the  whole,  an  able  and  spirited  abstract  of  the  Helvetic  An- 
nals. Itis  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  he  did  *h6t  feel  it 
expedient  to  enlarge  his  canvas,  and  to  include  somewhat  more 
of  detail.  The  addition  of  another  volume  would  have  ena- 
bled him  to  give  a  more  satisfactory  view  of  the  ori^n  and  his- 
tory o^he  earlier  inhabitants  of  Helvetia,  at)d  to  Have  admit* 
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tcda  good  deal  of  interestinprcoHateral  matter,  which,  though 
ndt  absolutely  necessary  to  his  work,  might  have  tetidcd  mate- 
rially to  illustrate  and  adorn  it.  There  seems  to  be  a  little  de* 
ifect  of  jucigemeqt,  too,  in  blending  th^  two  chapters  on  the  disj- 
turbances  of  Geneva,  and  the  bloody  conquests  of  the  Frencl),  #**" 

in  the  body  of  I  he  history.    The  facts  are  too  recent  not  to  b^,  -" 

with  some  instance^^  contested;  aqd  their  substance  would 
nave  appeared  to  greater  advantage  at  the  end,  in  the 
form  of  memoirs.  But  whatever  share  of  faults  it  may,  or  may 
not,  include,  it  is  an  interesting  &nd  comprehensii-e  work:  and 
whoever '  possesses  this  narration,  and  Mr,  Coxe*s  letters  oa 
Switzerland,  has  the  best  means  of  obtaining  a  competent 
knowledge  of  Swiss  histgry  that  the  mere  English  reader  can 
enjoy. 

With  two  editions  of  Mr.  Planta's  history  in  the  market,  we 
should  not,  we  confess,  have  suspected  any  sort  of  opening  for 
Mr.  Naylqr's.  Undoubtedfy  a  man  of  vigorous  and  command- 
ing mind,  niig^t  find  ample  rooin  for  the  display  of  his  power* 
in  this  plain  but  extensive  field  j  but  the  talents  of  Mr.  N.,do 
not  appear  to  be  precisely  of  this  kind.  While  he  tells  hi,^ 
tale  clearly,  and  with  a  fair  portion  of  interest,  his  book  has  po- 
thiiig  of  a  philosophic  cast.  There  is  a  great  deficiency 
of  shrewdness  and  discrimination,  as  well  asof  that  indimiant 
or  applauding  eloquence  which  the  events  of,.  Kis  story  are  so 
powerfully  calculated  \o  inspire.  Instead  of  the  freqiient  rer 
currence  of  acute  and  illustrative  commept,  we  are  encouni 
tered  by  the  oppressive  originality  of  such  truisms  as  these, 
printed  occasionally  in  capitals,  too,  for  the  sake  of 
greater  di3tinction :  "  Prosprrity  is  the  bane  qf  virtue.'* 
It  is,  however,  but  justice  to  Mr.  Naylor  to  say,  that  he  has  in- 
serted some  interesting  details  which  iare  wanting  in  Mr.  Plan- 
ta's work  ;  and  that,  althoijgh  the  latter  has  the  advantage  iii 
point  of  spirit,  the  volumes  before  us  have  less  the  air  of  au 
abridgement. 

The  History  of  the  Helvetic  Lra:;ue  properly  begins  with 
Albert  of  Hapsburg,  emperor  of  Germany,  the  cruelty  and 
rapacity  of  whose  agents,  Gcsler  and  Landenberg,  drove  th^ 
Forest-Cantons  into  open  revolt.  The  origin  of  this  great 
event  is  retated  by  Mr.  Naylor  in  a  priragraph  of  which  the.  fol- 
lowing frigid  attempt  at  fine  and  philosophic  writing,  form 
the  commencement.  ,      . 

*  Sacred  be  the  name  of  him  who  first  dared  to  cherish  the  nqble  pro* 
ject  of  liberating  his  country  from  her  ignominious  bondage.  Stauff- 
ACHEK  was  that  hero*  Jn  silence  He  contemplated  the  degraded  state  to 
which  his  nation  was  reduced.  He  brooded  over  her  wrongs  in  secret. 
He  meditated  upon  the  energies  of  the  human  mind,  and  felt  from  inward 
conviction  that  man  was  not  destined  by  nature  to  be  the  slave  of  despq^cism*, 


jHaving  reduced,  his  ideas  to  ar^tiooal  form,  he  hastened  to.  cpmiaumtfatii^ 
them  to  his  friend  Walter  Fursx*  At  his  house  he  met  Arnold  oi 
MELCHTHALy  who  had  taken/ refuge  there  from  the  pursuit  of  Landen* 
berg.  Misfortune  is  the  parent  of  confidence.  They  had  suffered  in  the 
tome  Cause,  and  thfey  <lew  to  each  other's  arms  with  all  the  attachment  ot 
ihen  connected  by  the  strongest  of  ties,  the  love  of  freedom'  &c.&c.  Vol. 
hp.24i6. 

'  It  would  occupy  too  large  a  portion  of  oiir  pages,  withpul 
COniiniinicating  any  equivalent  infornaation  to  our  readers, 
W^fe  we*  to  follow  Mr*,  isiaylor  step  by  step  through  the  succcsr 
i^ive  events  of  the  Swiss  annals.  Such  an  analysis  is  by  no 
tnealis  demanded,  either  by  the  novelty  of  the  subject,  or  by 
the  superiority  of  its  treatment.  We  cannot,  however,  quit  the 
^roui^d  without  66ngrjatu}ating  our  historian  on  the  exquisite 
ingenuity  with  which  he  has  made  the  history  of  Switzerland, 
ibe  vehicle  of  an  attack  bt\  the  Mei/iodists  of  Engldindf  as  well 
^son  the  happy  confusion  which  be  has  introduced  into*  tbis 
pbrtiOrt  of  his  workjby  indiscrioiiiiately  attributing  *CaIvihis- 
tical*  opiiiiotis  to  the  Notaries  of  Methgdism.  (Vol.  iv.  p.  374) 
\Vert  we  ftot  afraid  of  being  suspected  of  some  leaning  to- 
wards this  obnoxious  class  of  persons^  and  of  course  incurring 
ptxt  author^s  vehement  displeasure,  we  should  feel  disposed  to 
take  &  putitanical  exception  to  bis  glowing  description  of  the 
prostitutes — Mr.  N.  calls  them  houris — ^who,  in  the  second 
voln^e,  are  described  as  welcoming  the  train  oi  a  royal  .vi- 
sitant 

'  While  reading'  these  volumes,  we  have  been  much,  struct^ 
with  the  contrast— suggested  rather  by  the  subject,  than  by 
Utty  reference  of  Mr.  Naylor's — between  the  history  of  the  Can- 
tons of  Switzerland,  and  that  of  the  Italian  states.  In  the  lat- 
teir  instance,  all  the  baser  impulses  of  the  breast  seem  to  have* 
called  into  incessant  activity  the  keenest  faculties  of  the  mind^; 
and  while  We  sicken  at  the  craft,  the  treachery,  and  the  cru- 
elty, w6  are  frequently  surprized  into  admiration  of  the  acute- 
ness,  the  promptitude,  and  the  dexterity,  exhibited  in  almost 
eVeiry  transaction,  whether  Commercial,  diplomatic,  or  mili* 
larV,  between  the  respective  states.  But  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  Helvetic  story,  we  are  delighted  by  the  unvarying  recur- 
tence  of  the  most  enchanting  trails  of  simplicity  and  patriot- 
ism :  of  integrity,  yielding  in  its  .own  wrong,  to  the  dubious 
btaims  of  others! ;  of  fidelity,  under  every  temptation  to  trea- 
chery j  of  intrepidity^  braving  every  extreme  of  peril,  and 
Weldommg  sufFdriiigs^  privation,  and  death,  in  the  cause  of 
un  idolized  country.  The  moral  of  this  comparison  is  as  in- 
structive as  the  contrast  is  complete.  Th&  sthallet-  states  of 
Italy,  weak  from  want  of  virtue  and  cohesion,  Were  considered 
by  the  stronger  as' mere  debateable  ground  ;  they  became  the 
bloody  theatre  of  perpetual  contention ;  and  though  far  re- 


ine^dfroBi'tWiviatn  territories  of  Aastria,  Splttti  and  France^ 
were  trea^  by  each  a^  litigated  property,  a  commoQ  and  dis^ 
putable  frontiefi  on  which  their  respectiTe  armies  might  ooo- 
tend  for  sdipreoiaey.  On  the  other hand»  the  cottraee^  the  ho^' 
Qoniv  the  birmony  of  the  Republics  of  .SiMitzerlara,  secured 
the  respect  andforbear^nce  of  the  rival  empires:  andnotwtth-« 
stwdiug  her  central  and  inyiting  aituatiofl^  the  fear  of  roimng^ 
the  fury  of  her  hardy  sons,  cotnpelled  the  conflicting  monarchy 
to  turn  aside  from  the  unarmed  limits  of  her  territory  as  from 
a  consecrated  ftoii. 

<  Art.  VI.      The  BngSth  BotanUCt  Pocket  Cmftanisth  cont^niag  the  £s« 

sentiai  Generic  Characters  of  every  British  Plant,  arranged  agreeably  to 

^  It'onaeaa  System,  &c.  &c.    By  James  Dede.     l%aio.  fp.  }48« 

.  Price  4s^  hoards.    Hatcbard.  r 

ft 

Art«  YII.    Elements  of  the  Science  0/  Botanvf  established  by  Linnaeus,  with 

ekamples  to  illustrate  the  Classes  and  Ordeis  of  his  System,    2  Vols* 

12mo.  2d  Edition,  pp.  lOO.  130.  124  Plates.     Price  26s.    MurrSiy; 

Jbt.  VIIL  jin  Itttreductton  to  the  Science  of  Botaa^f  chiefly  extracted 
from  the  Works  of  Linnasus,  to  which  are  added  several  new  Tables 
^kI  Notes  of  the  Life  of  the  Author.  By  the  late  James  Lee.  4th 
Edition.    8vo.  pp.  600.  12  Plates.     Rivingtons. 

\^E  haye  been  inforoied  bysome^  wlio  pretend  to  be  weti 
a^qjuainted  with  the  matter,  that,  in  book-making,  one 
half  depends  on  an  attractive  title.  So  fastidious  is  the  pret 
sent  age,  that  if  the  reader's  attention  is  not  entrapped  by  ^ 
first  page,,  he  as  Uttle  thinks  of  disturbing  the  rest,  as  an  here-: 
dc  would  of  exploring  the  cells  of  the  inquisition,  while  the 
ctoor  behind  him  was  open  to  escape.  The  motive  for  turning  be** 
j^ood  the  title-page  must  be  supplied  by  curiosity  to  know  what 
the  author  meanh  by  it; — ^and  it  was  prolmbly  a  deep  insight  into 
the  gainful  tendency  of  this  maicim,  that  induced  tho  three 
gentlemen,  whose  works  we  have  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this 
a^rticle,.  to  make  choice  of  their  respective  designations. 
\  Mr^  Oede's  book  is  called  an  English  Boianisfs  Companion. 
We.  are  very  w<ell  convinced,  however,  that  there  is  no  Eijkgr. 
lish  botanist  who  would  not  be  perfectly  ashamed  of  keeping 
such  coB^pany,.  except  in  the  quality  of  waste  paper.  The- 
proper  tiple  of  the  book  will  be  bestowed  upon  it  by  every  one 
who  pays  his  four  shillings.  It  may  seem  hard  in  us  to  receive 
Mr..D*'s  *  premier  effort/  which  he  *  submits  with  diffidence 
toa.  generous  public,^  in  so  rough  a  style;  but  the  very  cir- 
c|imstance  of  its  being  his  first  oitence^  renders  it  doubly  onr. 
duty  not  to  suffer  it  to. pass  unnoticed,  As  Mr.  D«,  in  his  pri*- 
rate  cb^ct^,.  may  be,  for  any  thing,  that  we  know  to  the  conv 


41*  Tracis  on  B:>tany:^ 

tiTary,a  veiy  worthy  inaTi,aiidofunimpeach*ablcvemcit3?,wfeslioiild 
be  extremely  sorry  to  seehim  in  his  literary  character  altogethet 
the  reverse, — which  must  inevitably  be  the  case  if  he  goes  d^ 
in  bis  present  practices.  In  the  *  generic  characters*  he  ac- 
linowledges  that  he  has  followecl  Withering  pretty  chse. 
Whatever,  consequently,  occurs  in  that  pan  which  is  not  his 
own,  we  can  ipall  by  no  harsher  name  than  borrowed.  B^it  then 
Dr.  Withefing*s  commodities  also  appear,  witboiitproof  of  any 
valuable  consideration  Imving  been  given  for  th^m,  in  the  so 
called  "  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Botany."  The  **  Vo* 
calMilary  of  Technical  Terms,"  too,  made  use  of  in  this  work, 
is  copied  almost  verbatim  from-  Witbiprin^'s.  }iitrodiittionr* 
The  first  definition  of  approaching, — ^*  meeting  each  other  at 
top, 
tions 
tiesi 

o.t}sly.  beieive,  is  nearly  the  Vbole  amount  of  what  be  can  fairJy 
l^y  Claim  to.  :  ' 

The  Elements  of  the  Science  of  Botany^  is  a  work  of  a 
much  superior  degree  of  merit  ^  though  certainly  as  little  de- 
serving the  title  }t  bears,  as  a  collection  of  briciks  frdtaa  every 
different  street  of  tjie  metropolis,  deserves  to  be"  called  Ele- 
ments of  British  Architecture,  qr  the  anecdotes  which  form 
the  seasoning  of  our  newspapers,  Elements  of  the  Historyjof 
England.  It  is,  however,  a  very  neat  and  elegant  picture 
book;  and  those  who  can  afford  to  lay  out  a  good  deal  of  mo- 
ney, for  a  small  stock  of  information,  conveyed  in  a  pleasing 
manner,  will  not  do  amiss  in  putting  it  into  the  hands  of  their 
children.  It  may  assist  ip  exciting  a  fondness  for  botany,  at  a 
time  when  the  flowers  of  the  field  cannot  be  obtained  for  ex- 
amination. But  it  has,  we  conceive.  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
'  botany  as  a  science,— if  we  except  the  ten  pages  of  introduc- 
tion, and  a  few  plates  illustrative  of  the  stamina  and  pistillaof 
some  of  the  different  classes,  which  are  generally  well  designed, 
and  will  be  useful  tp  the  young  botanist.  The  plates,  it  is  true, 
are  selected  and  arranged  aiccording  to  the  classes  and  or- 
ders of  the  Linnaean  system ;  but  as  there  are  no  dissections  to 
shew  the  parts  of  fructification,  and,  on  account  of  the  arlijicial 
nature  of  the  system,  a  single  species  can  scarcely  ever  be- as- 
sumed as  the  representative  of  a  whole  class  or  order,  (which 
may  bedone  in  a  w^/Mra/ arrangement,)  they  contribute  scarcely 
any  thing  to  the  elucidation  of  the  science.  Nor  does  the 
letter-press  compensate  fur  this  defect,  as  it  frequently  consists 
of  nothing  but  the  habitat,  time  of  inflorescence,  &c.  adding, 
when  most  copious,  a  few  anecdotes  concerning  the  plant. 
The  botanical  description  of  genus  and  specie£»,  are  entirely 


Trdds  on  Botarty.  in^ 

0mittecl^  as  iftd  p^f event  even  the  appearance  o"?  systematic 
botany.  Still,  however,  the  whole  is  so  compiled,  that  we 
believe  it  will  not  be  read  without  interest,  by  those  whom 
it  is  likely  to  benefit.  The  description  of  papyrus  may  be 
selected  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  author's  manner. 

*  PAPYRUS.  This  plaint  is  of  the  rush  kind,  and  grows  in  marshet 
Jmd  swamps,  on  the  borders  of  the  Nile,  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet ;  at  the*  top  it  has  a  bushy  head,  the  stem  is  naked,  and  has  a  feW 
short  leaves  atthe  bottom.  In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  dried  sped* 
men  which  corresponds  to  this  description. 

*  From  the  inner  rind  of  the  stem  of  this  plant  the  ancient  Egyptian* 
made  their  paper ;  but  at  what  time,  it  was  first  used  for  that  purpose  i» 
not  accurately  knoivn.  It  was,  however,  in  high  e.stimation  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  probably  not  Jong  before;  for  Ptolemy  Phi- 
ladelphus,  king  of  £^pt|  when  he  began  to  make  a  great  lib  ary^  and  to 
collect  all  sorts  of  books,  he  caused  them  to  be  copied  on  this  newly-in- 
vented paper.  In  his  reign  it  was  also  exported  for  the  use  of  other  coun- 
tries, till  he  prohibited  it  to  prevent  Eumenes,  a  king  of  Pergamus,  from 
making  a  library  to  rival  his  own  at  Alexandria.  In  conseqUence  of  this 
prohibition,  Eumenes  invented  parchment  to  supply  its  place :  hence  parch-<> 
meot  is  called  fieigamenain  Latin,  from  Pergamus,  in  Lesser  Asia,  where 
it  was  first  used  for  this  purpose:  not  but  that  skins,  both  of  sheep  and 
goats,  iwere  used  to  write  upon  by  the  ancient  lonians  some  hundred  years 
before  this  time,  according  to  Herodotus  ;  but  it  would  seem  tbat  £a- 
menes  invented  a  new  mode  of  preparing  them. 

*  Paper  made  from  the  Papyrus  was  principally  manufactured  atAlea^ani? 
dria,  from  the  exportation  of  which  the  city  was  greatly  enriched  ;  and  in 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  Vopiscus  speaks  of  one  Fermies,  who 
boasted  that  he  could  maintain  an  army  with  the  value  of  his  stock  of 
paper. 

•  *When  this  paper  became  to  be  disused  is  not  known  with  more  accu- 
racy than  its  commencement ;  and  the  truth  is,  probably,  that  they  were 
both  so  ^^nal,  tiiat  no  fixed  point  of  time  existed  for  either.  As  late 
as  the  end  of  the  €fch  century  it  was  in  general  use  in  Europe ;  and  in  Italy 
it  was  occasipnally  used  till  the  eleventh,  and  in  France  till  the  twelfth 
cepturyyf  when ^  paper  made  of  cotton  entirely  si^erseded  it.  Afterwards 
paper  made  from  linen  was  adopted,  of  which  there  was  reason  to  belieyc 
none  was  entirely  made  of  that  material  before  the  year  1 367.f 

*  From  Pahi^rusy  fiupa'  is  derived;  and  from  the  ancient  custom  of  wri- 
ting on  the  leaves  of  trees,  our  book  is  said  to  be  pomposed  of, leaves. 
Uher  is  the  inner  bark  of  a  tree,  on  which  the  ancients  were  also  used  to 
write  ;  and  volumen  was  the  manuscript  rolled  up  •  hence  our  words  library 
and  volume  J    pp.  2S — 25.  ^    , 

The  plates  which  accompany  this  work  are  by  no  meati* 

*.The  BttUs  of  the  Popes  Sergius  II.  John  XII.  and  A^^rapatus  II.  were  writtea  ill 
^  eighth  and  ninth  centuriesf  on  cotton  paper.  .       . 

f  The  ^st  Paper  Mili,  iu  England^  was  erected  in  the  year  1<58S. 


feultless*  Thus  IB  Unn^ay  though  the  laweur  leaves  aflre-i^erj 
properly  represeuJte^  a^  oppoeite,  the  upper  are  falsely  made 
alternate  ^  the  peduncle  of  tba  orange  is  Vadly  figured ;  aed  in 
melaleu^a  the  position  of  the  leaves  on  the  right  band  branch  iss 
quit6  neglected.  Indeed  few  will  bear  a  critical  exaBiiDati0n< 
We  could  more  readily  pardon  these  faults^  however,  tksLB  the 
yiiue.ce^s^rily  contracteg  size  of  the  figures.  Polish  pomp 
combined  with  Polish  tastelessness,  may  still  entertain  a  dwarf 
Qt  vwo  in  the  retinues,  of  th«  great,  apd  teach  them  tb  esttmatA 
the  value  of  their  libraries  m  tbie  ioverse  ratio  of  tbest^e  of  the 
iFoluf»es;  but  we  prefer  hiunan  beines. that  can. shake  hands 
wkh  us witbottt theassistaucoof  a  ladder^  and  botanical plaCM 
.  that  wilt  give  some  idea  of  the  growth  of  fit  least  moderatety 
sized  plants.  Errors  of  a  more  serious  nature  ferthe  botmckl 
bfaaracter  of  the  autiior  also  occur.  It  is  possifol<e  that  Mr. 
B.  IX.  found  the  alisma  plantago  in  Keswick  l^ike)  and  in 
Wales^  as  we  do  not  recollect  a  Lake  in 'Britain  which  does  not 
produce  it.  If  however^  as  we  are  rather  apt  to  suspect,  he  has 
|i  different  species  in  mind,  he  ought  to  have-  km^wa  that  stra-^ 
iifdes  alisnioides  i%  on  tbeb^st  groundsi  removed  toadiff(»peiit 
geni<is  in  a  diiSerent  class..  The  ierm  root  is  ako*  very  impfCH 
perly  applied  to  lycopevidon  tuber. 

As  for  the  fourth  edition  of  Lee-s  Inttpoduetiont  tf  iheSeioHee 
of  Botany ;  it  may  be  j  ustly  compared  to  one  of  those  patttfol 
searchers  of  the  temper  of  all  notable  bousewifes^  an  excellent 
pye  utterly  spoilt  in  the  baking.  The  title  we  imagine  to  be 
intended  lor  a  translation  of  Phibsophia  Botanica  ;  the  dish 
consisting  chiefly  of  the  dbjointed  limbs  of  Linnsus*  work  of 
that  name.  The  first  part  comprising  4<8  ps^^s,  ^ontatia^  a 
description  of  the  seven  parts  of  fructification;  the  seoand  of 
above  350  pages,  is  devoted  to  an  illu^itvationof  the  LimiMid 
S])^stem;,  aud  the:  third  of  abo«it  150,  to  an  elucidation  of  the 
dj^rentsQits  of  vegetables.  On  a  subjeot  so  often::  aod^  ifo 
obiy  treated,  wex^anoot  expect  to  see  valuable  impmveaieiifs 
except  by  persons  of  exftraordiuary  abilities>*-^nd  these,  riot^ 
withstanding  the  respect  we  may  have  for  Mr.  Lee*s  metnory*, 
we  cannot  think  that  he  possessed,  though*  we  do  nOC  doubt  of 
his  ability  to  bring  the  labours  of  others  into  a  form  more  ap- 
plicable to  particular  purposes.  If  some  parts  of  his  >  work  are 
by  no  nrfeans  what  we  coulddesire,  there  are  others  whicbj 
^,  least  in.  their  design,  claim  the  highest  approbation.  The 
second  table  of  Linn«an,genera,-  with,  their  synonymes,-aHd 
jthe  third  with  relerisn^s  tto  their  classes  and  <i«dersy  mast«be 
useful  to  every  botanist;  andtbe&Fst,  exhibiting  the  c^iangei 
in  the  old  genera,-  appears  very  convenient  fbr  occscsibttal  fe- 
'ference. 


}  Bn^  whm  we  ex«Q»ine  into  the  ex^euttun  of  ttbi^t  perfonMoe^^ 
we  know  not  whether  tpgiv.e  w^jr  to  indigna^iciuortolaugbten 
Moidern  discoveries  ^re  altogether  neglected.    The  Linqeean 
genera  remain   1177  in  nuihber,  ana  will  most  probably  re- 
main so  fop  eter,if  none  can  be  Llnn^ean  but  suph  ^swere  esta- 
blished by  Linneus.     The  old  observatioi^  ^  that  the  wbol^ 
order  of  FiiQgi,  to  the  scandal  of  the  s^i^nce  is  still  a  cbaos^ 
&c/   still  remains, — ^though  the  editor  v^ry  gravely  expect^ 
much  in  this  departm^eot  from  the  ingenioas  efforts  o£  the 
President  of  the  Linoean  Society ,  'Dr.  Smith.    We  can  hardly 
suppose  hini  ienorant  of  the  labours  of  our  countryman,  Mrl 
8oWerby,  even  if  he  never  heard  of  the  foreign  authors,  with 
Persoon  at  their  head,  who  bave  reduced  what  Linnaeus  indeed 
ieft  a  chaos  to  a  Tcry.  tolerable  state  of  order.    We  therefore 
can  do  n9  other  than  conclude,  that  this  passage,^ which  '^  Bri* 
tish  Fungi*'  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  refute,  has  been  suf- 
fered to  remain  from  mere  idleness.     We  shoU(ld  not  however, 
have  hazarded   this  supposition,  were  we  not  provided  with 
suffii^nt  and  ind^peodeot  proof  of  the  p'redomiqant  sway  of 
this  negative  agent  over  our  author,  notwithsta;iding  bis  eulo^ 
gist's,  assertion,  that  ^  the  chief  merit  of  his  introduction  is, 
that  be  does  not  go.  sloyenly  to  work.'  p.  vi.    Thus,  ip  men- 
tioning tl>e  authors  quoted  in  Tab.  II.,  no  allusion  is  made  t6 
their  works:  and  even  persons  having  the  same  sirname, — as 
lohn^  and  lob.  lac.  Scheuchzer,  loh.  and  Casp.  Bauhin^  pass 
undistinguished.    Modiern  authors  are,  as  might  be  expect,ed', 
entirely  omitted.     If  the  title  of  the  third  table,  and  indeed 
.severatl  others,    exhibit   marks    of   diligence,    it    is  of  dili- 
gence similar  to  that  of  the  litterati  of  Laputa,  in  working  the 
,traaie  which  was  to  produce  such  astonishing  discoveri^,  by^ 
the   transposition   of  all  the  words  composing  the  language. 
They  would  hardly  be  able  to  put  the  same  words  in  worse 
^order  than  in  the  sentence  referred  to— 'The  Linnaean  Genera, 
alphabetically  arranged,  with  the  classical  and  English  names^ 
and  accented  with  a  reference  also  to  their  class  s  and  orders.' 
In  the  accentuation  almost  half  the  names  have  been  omitted, 
SiXid  of  those  on  which  marks'  have  been  bestowed,  several  are 
false.     In  the  fifth  table,  containing  the  English  and  French 
;f>ames,  the  ihvetitors  of  new  genera  are  occasionally  annexed 
to  the  Latin  generic  appellation,  in  a  manner  which  might  oc- 
casion   roistaKes  in  a  student  wholly   uniacquainted   with  th^ 
.'French  language,  and  the  history  of  botany ;  and  lead  him.  to 
translate    crupina  into    Adans,   or  marattia.into  Smith.     0^ 
the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  tables,  an  idea  can  only  b(^ 
formed  from  a  sight  of  these  n>aster-pieces  of  cQ.mppsitioQi  Fof 
the  amusement  and  instruction  of  our  readers,  wesjxbjoiri  af^w 
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spe<;imeTis,  whence  the  gramTnatical  systeai  and  peispicaWi^ 
styfe  of  oQr  author  will  be  fully  evident. 

.  •  Abruptum  Folium  Pinnatijm,'  ,ivm<^eii  leaves,    ending  without 
cither  foliole  or  cirrhus  /    p.  505. 

*  Amplexicaule  '^biixJMy  embracing  the  stalk ^hen  ^Jiebase  of  the 
leaf  embraces  the  stem  sideways.*     p.  606, 

*  AppendiculaTus  PetiolCs,  a  little  appendage  haiigin^  from  the 
extremity  of  the  foot-«talk/    p.  507. 

*  BiFARiA  FoLiAi  tf  Zr^pointing  two  Ways.'     p.  608. 

*  BuLBiFERUS  Cauli8>    k  stalk'-bearin'j^  buUf^  as  in  a  ^pdcies  called 

LtLIUM    BULBIFERUM.'      p.  509*  ... 

'  Cqngesta  Umbella^  flowers  collected  into  a  spherical  shape,  as  id 
the  Allium/     p,  512. 

^  *  CoTTLEDON,  a  stde-lohe  of  the  seei,  of  a  porous  substance^  and  pe- 
rishable, or  semipal  leaves.'     p.  514?.  .    * 
•  *  Frustranea  Polygamic,  to  no  purpose^  the  third  oixler  of  the 
*  class  Syngnesia.'     p.  520. 

*  Glareosis  Locis,  gravelly  places y  where  plants  delight  in  gfavel.* 
p.  521. 

*  Spinosus  CaulIs,  strong  firlcklest  who^  roots  proceed  from  th^ 
wood  of  the  stem,  and.  not  from  the  surface  of  the  bark.'     p.  5S7. 

We  must  not  however  dismiss  this  work,  without  noticing  ah 
appendage  intitled  **  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
the  late  James  Lee,  by  Robert  John  Thornton,  M^t)."  Who 
this  Dr.  Thornton  may  be,  we  are  wholly  ignorant ;  as  it  is 

3uite  impossible  to  suppose  the  renowned  author  of  thespleh* 
id  Illustration  of  the  Sexual  System, — which*  was  approved  of 
by  the  testimonies  of  monarchs,  voted  into  the  libraries  of  uni* 
versifies,  permitted  to  be  disposed  of  as  a  lottery  by  an  Act  of 
the  British  Legislature",  and  erected  into  a  criterion  of  the" 
taste  of  every  true-born  Englishman, — to  have  disgraced  himself 
by  so  execrable  a  farrago  of  nonsense.  Indeed  we  shall  thitil: 
it  an  unquestionable  proof  of  a  most  forbearing  temper,  if  the 
learned  Doctor  does  not  call  the  editor  to  an  account,  for  pre- 
fixing his  name  to  it.  We  extract  a  single  passage,  and  that 
by  liO  means  the  worst,  partly  as  a  proof  that  we  do  not  treat 
this  memoir  with  injustice,  and  partly  as  the  reader  will  tbetice 
be  able  to  guess  at  a  curious  anecdote. 

*  A^  oright  be  expected  from  ah  author,  Lee's  Garden  was  always  open 
to  the  curious;  nor  was  he  ever  backward  in  communicating  knowledge; 
whereas  Mr.  Miller  concealed  the  names  of  hia  valuable  collection  in  the 
Chelsea  Gardens ;  and  the  papers,  which  contained  his  foreign  seeds, 
.were  industriously  thrown  into  the  Thames ;  and  such  is  the  ardour  of 
Botany,  although  the  acquisition  was  often  to  be  swam  for,  these  were 
fished  for  up  again,  and  the  names  of  the  new  plants,  then  introduced,  was 
thus  known  to  Mr.  Lee,  and  others,  in  a  way  which  greatly  surprised  the 
aii^hyr  of  the  Gaideoer's  Dictionary.'    pp.  xv.  xvi. 


Art.  .IX.  Meja^trL:of4hi  l^e  of -Prince  Ptf/^wii«;.,Fiel4^M4rsh^,, 
and  Commander-inHchief  of  the  Russian  Army;  Grand  Admiral  of 
the  Fleets ;  Knight  of  the  •principal  Orders  ot  Prussia,  Sweden,  and 

'  Poland,  and  ofall  the  Orders  of  Rnssia,  Sec.  8cc.  .  Comprehending 
Original  Anecdotes  of  Catherine  the  second,  and  of  thfc  Russian  Covrt* 

'  Translated  from  the  German.    Sto.  pp.  260.  Cdham.   1812.     •     ^ 

"y^E  have  be^n,iuucb  anriused  by  the  peruK^l  of  this  little  yp*, 
lume,— Dot  ci'^r^aiiily  froai  its  containiug  any  jDfU.ter  thgt 
Cj^n  be  considered  »&  original^  for  we  believe  tb^e^e  is  no  fact 
mentioned  in  it  that  fa^s  not  frjequently  apppareci  in  print  j^ 
t)or  fjTom  4t$  prpseutinfi;  i\&  with  any  remarkably;. novel  or  eur 
lightened  deauctions  froip  the  events  which  it  records,*7-^lit 
ffooi  the  interest  that  c^innotJail  t^  be  excited  by  the  life  of  .a; 
man  wbosex<iprices  for  so  long  a  period  cpatrouled  tlie  hap'-i 
pinessof  miUions,  and  whose  vicious  as  well  as  virtuous  quali*^ 
ties  were  of  that  exaggerated  character^  as  none  but  a.  pa«*, 
tion  yet  tainted  with  barbarism  could  have  nurtured,  no^  any. 
governoient,  bat  the  most  de&potic,  have  brouglu  into  ex^r-t 
cise.  ,For  the  accuracy  of  any  part  of  the  oaf  ration,  indeed,, 
we  have  no  other  evidence  than  (he  notoriety  of  the  facts^  there 
HQt: being  throughout  the  work,. except  in  two  or  thi-ee  i^-. 
sta^ocesy  any  a.u^iority  refef*rQd  to^  or  any  originai  source  oL 
information  pointed  out,  to  which  the  author  pretends  ^o  ^ave  ^ 

had  access •  •  ,  ,    . 

.  Unlike  the  successive  favourites  of  Catherine^  .(wbo^almost. 
invariably  possessed  very  eminent  influeiicc.  ui  the  qouncilsi 
of  ch€.  state,. and  were  selected  for  qualities  as  little  iodica-, 
di^  those  requisite  in  a.  statesman,  ^s  a  cast  in  the  eye,  or  a. 
a  halt  in  the  gait,)  JPotemkin  owed  the  eminent  station  h^ 
so,  long  occupied^  no  less  to  the  strong  natural  talents  with 
t^hich  Be  appears  to  have  been  vfery  bountifully  gifted,  than 
to,the  manly  liiijesty  of  his  person.     He  was  originally  des-: 
tined  for  the  church,  but  very  early  quitted  the  monastery  in  ' 
which   he  had  been  pUced  for  education,  for   the  army,  as  ^ 
being  more  suitable  to  the  bent  of  his  genius,  and  present- 
ing a  fairer  opportunity  for  acquiring  riches  and  fame.     It  was'' 
at  the  time  he  held  a  very  subaltern  situation  in  his  new  pro- 
fession,   that  one  of  those  sudden   revolutions  occurred,  to 
ifhich  the  Russians  nre  no  strangers,  that  placed   Citherina- 
upon  the  throne,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  introducing 
himself  to  the  notice  of-  big-  sovereign.  • 

We;  will  not  tire  and  offend  our  readers  by  travelling  ' 
through  the  disgriisiing;  details  of  base  intri^iie  and  unblushing 
licentiodshess  which  disgraced  the  court  of  Catherine,  and,  at 
t]|e  ex  pence,  and  to' the  impoverishment  of  herpeo|>l^,  iraiSed 
to  jemioetice  an.d  affluence  the  naefaiiest  of  her  minions^  With 
OK^  or  'Mo.^Y^y  laudable^  exceptions  the  post  of  favourite 
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seems  td  huve  beeniaDiformIy,oc<;i]pied  by  men  destitute  of 
tvery  commendable,  quality^  as  ^as  naturally  (obe  expected 
from  the  little  dFscriDQiinatioQ.aQd  .delicacy  with  which  the  se- 
Itotioii  was  n»adi9v 

PotemkiR  compMenced'^Ucaceer  mthd  cbar^Qter  of  leyflr: 
but  reflecting  that  the  fickle  heart  of  Catherine  might  prove 
as'faitbless  to  him  as  it  bad  done  to  former  admirers,  he  left 
ito  resources  upeinployed  to  subdde  her  understanding,  and 
thus  to  ^staUish  that  permanent  infloence  over  her  will^  of^ 
which >  he  meditated  the  acquisition,  and  which,  by  perse^^ 
vi^^nce;  he  at  length  actually  succeeded  in  acquiritft;;    WftH' 
this  view  he  procured  hintself  to  be  appointed  LieutenaBt* 
General,  and  when  by  this  and  other  means  he  had  cloathed' 
himself  with  the  requisite  political  influence,  he  resigned  the* 
situation  of  lover,  after 'having  occupied  it  for  two  years,  in- 
order  to  pr^^iare  for  engrossing  in  his  own  person  the  despo* 
tic  controu^  over  his  sovereign,  and  thence  over  her«Bbjeets« 
Luckily,    the    caprice  of   Catheritre  rather  favoured    than 
obstructed  his  views :  the  change  was  not  dirfngreeable  to  her^ 
and  she  was  little  less  disposed  to  be  guided  by  his  judgement' 
in  the  selection  of  her  fkvourites,  than  she  was  to  abandon' the 
interests  and  happiness  of  her  people  to  his  absolute  com** 
inaiid. 

His  conquest  of  tbe  Crimeea  is  wel]  known  ;  and  the  mise* 
ries  which  he  entailed  uporf  that  devoted  country  are  stilt  tbo 
deeply  visible,  and  can  never  be  sufficiently  deplored.  We- 
are  told  that  during  an  insurrection  that  took  p^ace  in  tfafe 
Crimsa  immediately  after  the  conquest, ,  Potemrtnn  appointed 
his  cousin  to  subdue  the  rebels. 

'  Retook  (it  18 said,  p. 55.)  maoy  of  them  pri8ooen^,aiid.€9H9ied.a. 
gireat  number  of  Tartars,  of  all  ranka  and  ases  to  be:  executed*  To  es» 
c^  tbe  certain  punishment  which  awaited,  thetn, .  thousands  fled:  the. 
country*  .  These  terrible  measures  consolidated  the  possession  of  the  Cri- 
msa  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians  ;  but  they  reigned  over' scarcely  half, 
of  the  population  which  the  peninsula  contained  bdbre  the  conquest/ 

The  following  passage  will  serve  to  convey,  some  idea  of 
that  combroation  of  avarice  and  prodigality  whicfa  so  strongly^ 
marked  the  character  of  Potemkin,  antd  which  it  were,  to  be 
washed  were  of  somewhat  larer  occurrence  nearer  home. 

^<  The  wealth  of'Potemkia  lyaa- never  be^  ascer^ine4<    .Hein£i(^' 
had  the  imperiul  treasoriP  itself  at  hia'd^pbial..    The  Rev.  Wni*  Toqke 
sUitesi  that  m. the  first  two  years  he  received  ^iboutnine  railliops  of  rou*. 
ble's;  that  he  afterwards  lu:cun\ulaicd  impiense  riches ;  that  one  ofhiff  hook* 
cases: was  full  of  gold,  diamonds,  and  notes  of  several  banks;  and  that' 
his, whole  fortune  was  estimated  at  iifty  miilibns^. of  roubles.     Qthef^ 
state  it  atsixiteen,  some  at  nihe,  and"8om^  at  forty  niiifiotli.    'Btnrtf'^6 
judge  of  bis  fortua^i)]r  Ms  eKpecces,  ii'must  have  b6eilsiiiij^ttibit'c^l»i^ 
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aidersiUe*  His  expenditure  w^a,  indeedy  that  of  a  rich  sovereign.  lo- 
dep^dcat  of  thp.  presents  with  .which,  the  Empress  loaded  him.  b^  h^  th9; 
levenae  of  hw  n^fn«rpu?'  dj^Vties,  the  g6u^;iajtvolft  ^ffiV^ri^  W^  &:'w*' 

IbtfialS;:  t^^at>^  al^M'^ 
a?<0  iiaf^'bepii 

,  .  .'i./r'     th<iu»^«^d  p^amjSr 

He  was,  however,  of  a  very  avaricious  dispOsidcMi' t  he'  even  fre'quentiy^e- 
fiwad  to  pity  bis  tradeaniieD.  A'  cdbbratiad  French  veterinary  profenson 
Mit  .fiom  Vieoovto..  Feterabttrgh»  fos  ^he  purpose  of  cusing:  a  betotifift ' 
horse  that  had  been  presented  to  Pote^ikin  b^  tl\e  Emperor  Joseph  thc; 
Secoofl,  and  whick.w^  so  ill  th^t  it  had  been  given  over  by  the  profd'ssipa* 
at  Petersborgh'  Tlie  French  professor  built  a  stable  for  the  animal  upon  * 
a'particaJar  contttri^ctioOy  and  by  the  most  incessant  atteotion^'succe^ed  in ' 
restoring,  it  to  health.  When  the  hbfse-dbctor  waited  upon  Potemktff ' 
with  tbe^  Soyfi]!  news,  and 'expected  to  be  profusely  rewarded^  he  w^f^ 
refused  admittance,-— nev6r '  cOtifKI  see'  hirti  af^rW^irds,-  and  nHr^t-  wat- '■ 
paid.  Yet^  ilot^nthMlUMihig  these  ecdisioaal-acts  of  avaHoiouvtdishohb's- 
Xfi  his  'fM/ikgeXcf  ta-  some  cases  was  flooh  that  he  wa^  fiequtfntiy  enbbr*  ^ 
nHeA'    Halving  giten  fx/Akn  for;  the  most  extfavagant  preparation^  for* 

aneniBrlaiiiinentt  tbe'pecson  emp]oye4veiiture4  to  hint  at .  th«  ^ormous^ 
SBoiS'Wfciphchey  4vould;  cost.  ,  *^  What»  sir,"  said  Potemktfi,  **  do  you  ' 
^'^pretead  to. 'know  tbs  depth  of  n^,  treasury,? ''r—^d  bis<  brflgrs  .wer«, 
ogeytd."    pp.  77.  7». 

The*  celefbrated  journey  made-bj  tli6-einY>i«8sit(y:thfe  Criu 
mieti'isi  dtetatied  witb  considerabte  mYnifteness;  atid 'we^ha^ei 
readM^  td  b^liev^  witht  tolaoibte  fidelity ;  and  by; those  ivhbt^ 
can  diathiss^f^omdlbeir  niindsj  while*  periising^it^  the' misisries'^ 
inflf6ted  oti  the*  people -by  the  Wanton  e^pencie^Qoecasioned'yi 
WW  b6  fetttfd  fd^^'  from^'  ilninteresting'.     To  grMify  the  sore-  • 
rdgti^  and  iure  het  inia  an  extravagant  eonception-  of  the  > 
w^hj  pdvmlais&n,  prosperity,  and  fature  progress  of  her 
eftjfpire'y.pidfeides'at  convenient  distanced  werei  built  for  her 
blMHeftiM,'  ¥illagi$s'anf^  manitfiioturitig  towviS  were  g^t'Up  oi\ 
th^'occabionf'  aft^eVety  convenient  spot  to  ariJ^stber  attention^* 
roatts'^Werefdrtrield^  rivers  made  navigable,  and^  every  wheren 
this>*mostisplefid<d  etit^tlKiiliiiems  were  ptHlvkled 'for  her  re-  ' 
ceptiom     **A>  single  fire  work  (itissaidv  p.  104^   costfovty) 
thMsatid' rMblei/  and  ei^ery  ttengelae  seems  to.ba^e;:beenf' 
pondiicted  upon  ^  scale  proportionablygtgaiitio.    > 

We' cattnolM  afford   space  to.  follow  Potent  kin*  ifi  his;  wa^^ 
)x4tb  •  tbe'  Turks:  and'  as  our  limits  preciudeius  from 'giving^ 
indettti^  the  patti6Ufor facts  on  which  an  aocurate<.couc^ptk>n 
of  bis^?;haf  acH^r  must  be  formed,  we'sbaii  begleare  to  refec<' 
onf^reAd^ers'to  tbe  very  faitbfnl  and  'spiri0ed)>or trait,  copiedi 
iii^ooe  of  our'fordlernumbem,^' from' the  Ptince  de  Lign^e. 
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Art.  X.  A  Strks  of  Ducoffr^iSfftinapsilj  on  th«  £videocet^of  ^Chrisda^ 
nity.    By  the  Rev.  M.  J,.NayIori  B.  D.  Vicar  .of  Peniaton,;  Lecturer' 
of  the  Parieh  Church,  Wakebeld,  and  Fellow  of  Queen's  College, « 
Cambridge.     Svo.    Price  IDs.  6d%   pp*  i67«    Deigbton,  Cambridge. 
LoBgma^  aii4  Co.  ^wman.  1,810.  .  r 

jCOIVfE  year^   ago,   when   infidel  sof>kistiy  wIm    diligentiy 
diss^doinated  thronrhbut^he  country,  Mr:  Nay  lor  thought* 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  denv^f  to  his /charge  a  set  of  jiemnons,  in^ 

Eroof  of  the  divine  orijjin  of  the  Christian   religion.    'Aftei"  ' 
e  had  preached  these  sermons^  the  approbation  of  his  friends, 
tpeetberwith  a  desire  of  doing  goqd,  and  ahppp.  of  being  ' 
able  thereby  more  efFectually  to  supply;  the  wants  of  Im  fa*  , 
mily,  induced  him  to  lay  tbem  before  the  public. 

This  account  of  the  causes  that  ^ave  rite:  to  the  oo^nposisg-^ 
and  publishing  of  these  sermons,  is  v«ry  ingen^uioiis  a^cte*  * 
dlble.    It  Mras  certainty  very  commendable  in  Mr.  Nayloir  to 
endeavour  to  preserve  his  fioek  from-  thfe  eotitagion  of  tnfide-« 
Ifty,  even  if  he  had  been  less  qaatified  for  that'  task  than  he 
appieai^  to' be.  ^Thts  was  a  duty  arming  from  his  office,  and  i% 
was  enough  if  he  discharged  it  to  the  best  of  lii^  abilities.     Ikit ' 
whether  the  motives  he'has'sp^cified'Wereisijfficiefit  to  justify 
him  in  making  his  labours  public  is  not  so  oasy  to  determine. 
The  general  argument  in  favour  of  CbHstianity  has  already » 
.  wete^e  it,   been  put  in  the  best  and  strongest  Ugbt;  while 
the  separate  parts  of  it  are  sciircely  susceptible  of  adclitionai 
labour  or  illustration:     It  is  a  duty*  that  eyery  Christian  owes 
to  his  religion,  not  to  attempt  to  do  indifferently  what  has - 
already  been  done  so  welU    -N^oibing,  it  should  $eea},  can  ex-- 
empt  nim  from  this  obligation,  except  it  were  the  malice  of.. 
seepticisni  and  infidelity,.  vaHipibg  up  old  <^jections  kv*  oi'4cr ; 
to  provoke  the  disciples  of  i?hrbt  t^  renew  a  contest  which  ^ 
may  now  be  considered  as  decided.    To  say  there  |s  an  aid«> 
vantage  in  giving  tlie  argument  a  variety  of  forms,  is  to  trifle.- 
It  has  already  been  varied,  and  b]%s  assumced  ;all  thetbest  forms* 
It  cannot  be  varied  now,  and  put  iu.a  ^^  .$bape,  without  be* 
ing  debased  and  enfeebled.     Oil  ibis  gpo<ind  we  object  to  the 
publication  of  these  Discourses.    We  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
they  do  not  contain  reason  sufficient  to   make  an  impartial 
man  a  Christian.    They  embrace  most  of  the  topics  employed 
on  such  occasions.     These  topics,  indeed,  are .  not  stated  ^o.  . 
perspicuously  or  so  forciqiy  as  they.h^ve  been  by  former  ad-.^ 
vocates;  and  from  the  or(£er  in  wbibb  they  are  placed,   they 
neither  support  each  other,  nor  appear  as  an  accmnulatioA-of  • 
j)robabiIities,  each  strong  by  itself,  in  c<>n6rmation  of  one  fact. 
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'  Jbtii^H  tUs  voltmie  contains  a  considerable  portion  of  infor* 
malign;  and)  in  general,  the  reasoning  of  it  is  logical  and 
coficlusive.  We  object  to  it  not  as  bettig  a  bad  book,  but  tis 
bein^  quite  unnecessary  ;  and  as*  doing,  in' a  \e\y  humble  and 
inferior  st)'Ie,  what  has  been  executed  in  the  best  manner  by 
'accomplished  masters. 

■'  Xi]  iMustration  of  tbis^  we  beg  leave  to  mention  the  order  in 
which  our  author  has  arranged  the  Evidences  of  Christianity. 
'>He  begins  wkh  tiie  bharacter  of  Christ, — tl^n  treats  of  his  mi- 
-tiades,  his  pr^phecie^'  \m  resnrrection,  and  of  iiis  a|:^stie$«-«- 
afterwards  handles  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testsamejit,  the 
»  credibility  of  the  first  witnesses  of  Christianity,  the  publicity 
.of  itsorigin,  its. rapid  spread,  its  beneficia!^iniiueiice  on   the 
,  world,  and  its coilnexion  with  Judaism.    This  procedure  looks 
';KeryJike  raising  the  walls,  and  putting  on  the  roof,  before  the 
.foundation  is  laid.  .  The  great  pr>oof  or  the  truth  of  Christiani- 
ty'isA»f<^iin4  in.,  the  niira4:les  wrought  by  Jesus  Cbrist>aad  his 
Bpostles:.  and  .the  first  inquiry  tivat  an  impartial   and  judicl- 
'.oUsiiaiali  wdtiid  attempt  to  solve,  on  examining  into  its  truth, 
iWot^UI  the,  whetlrer  these  miracles  were  actually  performed. 
4  As  tills  i&  a  question  of  fact,  be  would,  as  in  all  such  ques- 
^.tionSyJbegin.  the  solution  of  it  by  considering  the  testimony' 
.^iletlgod  in  favoftrof  the  miracles.  After  he  was  satisfied  with 
'thetesiimoiiy.thene.is  no  doubt  but  he  would  advert  to  collateral 
-circum^ances,.  smch  as  the  behaviour  of  those  who  performed 
tke  miracles,  the  jcbaracter  of  the.  miracles  themselves,  the 
reception  that  the  doctrine  met  with  in  favour  of  which  they 
-were,  wrought,  aiui  other  auxiliaryevidence.     Accordingly  it 
jis  withgreat  judgement  that  Dr.  Paley  laboured,  in  the  first  in- 
-stance,  to  set  the  direct  historical  evidence  in  its  full  light; 
being  well  aware  that  the  other  evidence  bec<mie  strong  as 
/this^^s.L^  in  view,  as  well  as  accumulated  upon  its  being 
established.     Hut  Mr.  Naylor,  fertile  sake  of  variety,  has  pre- 
:posterQUi»ly  inverted  this  natural  and  established  oixier.     The 
-consequences  are,  'that  not  one  argument  has  its  full  force ; 
(that  the  various  evidences  do  not,  in  a  state  of  union,  throw 
tb^eir  light  and  power  upon  one  point ;  and  that  tho  reader  is 
wearied  with  needless  repetitions. 

In  a  note  upon  [lart  of  the  first  of  these  discourses,  we  find 
.^^r  author  labouring  to  evince  the   innocence,  in  certain 
cases,  of  infidelity.    Thus  be  speaks : 

,  *  There  may  be  persons,  whose  general  cpnduct  is  entitled  to  our  ap* 

.probation,  and  who  exhibit  no  defect  of  judgment  in  sther  respects,  yet 

whose  minds  are  so  constituted,  or  have  b^n  so  prejudiced,  by  erroneous 

views  of  the  Christian  religion^  and  by  a  consideration  of  die  great  cala- 

■lities  brought  upon  the  world  by  the  anchristtan  conduct  of  some  i^  pro* 


ms  ^iNnrtor's 


,*- ' 


fBuarsuXh^M tbe^slrguiDeBlfitadicfiioed  mils  tiuj^farinft^JO&i  tMAtniiid 

.j($yerc)C^e)«ibeir  f  n^judicesr.^iadcOf'viQce  t^m  of  its  dWipe  pd^d.  :Bfit 
ip(  fii4ch-  m^D , wjiat  shall .  we.fay  i  .  ^hall  we  ^rl  againi^  them  the*  (huad^r 
,  pf  conderonatlqn  ?  God  .foj^nd !  To  fhttr  omn  Master  iheif  si4n4  or  -/oP* 
JTo,  hiiHf  ,l,bep,  \t  \J8  le^yejthe^n.  ,That  Gre^t  Beiag»  who  ibrroed  their 
miiids,  «nd  who  nlone  is  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  which  jhaic^ 
contributed  to  prevent  their  embracing  the  truth  /z/  it  is  in  Jesvi^  besit  caa 
•Juige  how  iar' their  coEfduct  18  destrvipg  of  ensure.* 

•  . I Ini our /-opinion,  the.  pensQUi' detoribed  ffaydar  sntbor  bate 
-so fiixislifoec;  and.tbe  s^trpposiition  of  tjieir  oxi&tence  tis  in/din 
Difact .contffadiction'^ to  .script^ra  No jinan  *evev  yejeejted;Glttifi«- 
/jtbint)<tffter  a/diligent M^tidoiuipartiai/examiiifiitioo  of  the  efiri« 
odenoe  m>fay/i>iirfctf  lit*:  The'eyidence^'iti^iruey  isnotdecnoQ* 
otftrative,  the^  rsubject  ..nnot  r  admnting.  .of  demoastratioo ; 
'>bot  it  is.sudb  amass ^'oF  concuLTing  probabilities,  ishat  ihe 
-wbo  weighs  it,  <will  he  sure  to  believe  it  bat  tbe  Ohristiaaire- 
<Jigioii.'Js4'roiii  heardnv/excc^pt  he  isbiaased  in  faTobr  of  tat^coil-? 
trary  iconclusiun,  by  crimidaaL pr^udicesj  ia  passions^  or  in^-* 
^itests,  :f^If  any  oian,^*  satd  tbe  great, jbeacher,  ^^ivill  dor  tbk 
:>vill^  Jiie  fiJ^all  know  of  the  doclrioe  wfaetber  it  :be  of  God,. or/I 
-apeak  Xfi  myself.'?*  :In  tbe  l^eiv  Testaioeiifc,  tbe  rejection  lif 
,CbiastianityJsalways^represented  as  highly  criminal,  and  es* 
tposiogitbose.who  are  j|g(uiity  of  ittjto.the.Qwpleasure  of  iGbd* 
'The  honesty  aud  diligence  of  .io£deis  and 'seeptics;aipe. wild 
uehiDierask  Tiiey  are  only  lioiiestiu  their  desire  that  Ohiiati»-. 
luty  may;  turn  )Ou  t .  a 'fable,  and  diligent .  in  »C€»Uecting'  sophuHUs 
'^  tbrtiiytheirminda  in  their  unbeliefs 

*  *.  A.contrary  repnesentation^  it  appears  toois^  is  likely  to  be  pro- 
-doctive'of  fv«ry  bad  consequences.  Wiheiioiiceitjs  beH^ved  -that 
,  aooan  may  innocentiy  i^ejei^t  what  there  i»  so  much  reason  to  fro- 
ceiiv&as  a  divine  revelation,  itbose  vrtio  disbke  and  ha|e  the 
^Dspieljbecdusa  it  speaks  ei^ilof  them,;  will  soon  coneladhe^ot 
-tb^^vp  tbediiig^ncb^andiimpartiality  tbit  neutraUseedneir  im. 
ofiidelity.  FKheircQnscienclis.wiil  thuslieiietiat  rest  by  profai$seil 
;advoeates  ^of  xhe  .Christian  cause,  who  ittrent  excuses  I(^r»\f4iat 
vibey:  should  :  utieqaivoeally  condemn.  It  is  of  imponanKce-tb 
«inciilcate.that.Ghri3tiajnity  canaotibe  innocently  or  safely  re- 
jected, in  order  that  an  apprehension  of  the  danger  of  infidelity 
imay  bt:  Jkept  up  ili  the> minds  of  nten,  and^tbat.those^who  ^re 
inoiiiiedfto  renduoi^ef  the  true  religion  may  jet  feel  tbe  vestra^ 
of  fear,  and  bechecked  atJeaat  by.  every  gcave  authority. 

It  is  epctremely  inconsistent  in  Mr  Naylor  to  ^maiptaii^  in 
,any  case,  the  innocence,  of  rejecting  tl>e,jg;o.spel.  ,For«  ^pes^k^ 
Jjjg^pf  the  cRpduqt  of  the  Qere^ns,  meniuwe^  in  tbeijbQolc.  pf 
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the  Acf»)  the  result  of  their  searcbine  of  the  scriptures,  be 

•ttivs,  was,  thSkt  fhafiy  of  t^ein  b^li«yecL    *^Kvery  Inquiry,*  He 

mAsj  ^  conducted   with  the   same  jdiligeTice  arid  liberality, 

must  still  be  productive  oif  a  ready  reception  c^f  the  truth,' 

p.  II.    Here  our  author  decides  what  he  h^d' before  left  ta'tbe 

decision  of  the  Supreme  Judge;  ^sii|ce.  if  eve^y  4Uigciit  4^nd 

liberal  inquiry  into  the  evidence  of  Christianity,  must  issue  i|i 

<  18  ready  reception  ef  thetnith,'  it  foUows,  thM  there  arte  iio 

nabeiievens  vthoAiffir  made  such  an  iiiqtiit'y. 

.  ('in  additioti  tP ' the  Disceurseg^n* the  Evidehiee^  df  Chrikti»« 

^y,'tbtsvoIiMse 'domains  two  more,**-4he  ofie  entitled  Rectj'- 

mideof  G^tiduct'of  more  Valoe  thain  Rectitude  df  Opiirio^; 

ahd  tbe  dcher^  the  Danger  of  Evil  Habits^  and  thte  Idnpor€aut<b 

rof  a  good  rBducation;  ' 

T^  position  M^hifch  the*  first  iis  intended  to  confirm  is  vtiry 

^equrvocal  ?ahd  iiable  to  great  ^iise«    Tbe^  conduct  of  men  Is 

only  tbe  embody  iii|r  of  tlieir  opinions,  and  sentimetits,  and  dk* 

-positfonrs.    l^ogh'a  correct  behaviour  is  of  vaist  ioipbrtance, 

iitsboald  soem  that  tour  iirst  oareiiboold  be  to'QIItfae  mitkl 

with  salutary  maxims  and  principles,  inasmuch  as  tiie  means 

of  receiving  ^iubrious  streams  is  to  ke^p  tbe  fountain  ^pure 

and  clear,    Tf  onc^lhe  mind  is  seasoned,,  if  we  m^y  saspef4^, 

with  just  and  correct  opinions,  a  good  life  will  follow  of  course, 

as  a. good  tree  brings  forth  good  Trait. . 

•  Tbe  reasoning  Ithat  Mr.  Naylor  employs,  in  tiris  sermon,  is 
▼ery  lingular.  It  is  as  follows.  Our  Lord,  in  refuting  tbe  SO*- 
phism  of  the  Sadducees  in  Aivour  of  tlieir  doctrine  respect- 
ing the  Yesurrection,' began  by  •saying,  **  Ye  db  err,  not  know- 
ing the  ^riptures:"  whereas,  in  addressing  their  enemies,  he 
«said,  '^'Woe  unto  Scribes  and  Pharisees  hypocrites.**  Now 
from  this  our  author  infers  that  a  good  life  is  better  than  a 
sound  creed.  He  forgets  that  John  the  Baptist  styled  tbe 
Sadducees  a  generation  of  vipers.  It  is  unfortunate  for  bitki 
that 'it  it  was  the  dispositions,  not  thecondiict,  of  tb«  Pharisees 
on  which  our  Lord's  condemnation  fell  with  tbe  greatest  seve- 
rity. Ifwas-neM^  tons  to  'find  the  Sadducees  exalted  into  vir- 
tuous heretics,  and  the 'Pharisees  set 'forth  as  drthodox  persona 
of  tfctons  Kves, 


.  •  •  •  .      ' 

.Art'.  Xl.  TifJ^MwyofSti^r^f  p#nuiniqgui  AcoQunt^of  ih,e  G^o 
'.  yernmenty .  Lawsy  Custom^,  and  M^oiifrs,  ^T-.^^^  Native  .Iphabitaots, 

;  .with  a  pescnption  pf  the  Natural  productions!  apd  a  Relation  of  thie 
'  .Ancient  Political.  State  of  that  Inland .     By  WJIliam  Marsdea,  P.  R.3. 

*  ^ 'The  third  EcTition,  ^ith*  Corrections,  Atldition«,  arid  Plates.*    4to.  j^. 

-'  about  ^00.    'LoiigiotoaitfCo.    'ISH.  ^ 

(tj^.HJS.reajoi^i.S  island  of  tb^  G€ntile$^M8notifiQe)o)]  those  dlt- 
tinguisbed  regions  of  thejeartihy  tbe>  oaioes  of 'Wfaich  are  as  - 
j}oeiated  in  043r  mioils  with/so  aiany  fascinatittg  inncolteciiens, 
^^erived  froiUrhistciry.Qf  fabie^  thaikaowingor  uoagining.smiie- 
.  filing  abo|it  them  already t  we  jac^  always  esBi^^,  ^*  grasf^at 
!^o a)(^ thing:  Dipre*.    Npr  do^sit  Very  evidently. appear,  tbattbe 

country  here  treated  of,  has  any  special  olaiin  to  .notice  on 
.ot)i/er  grounds.  Every  pavt  f^  the**  w<Hid  we  live  in  must,  how- 
,.eyer,  b^oiore  or  less  an  .oh^iect  of  curiosity  •and  interest.:,  and 
.if  our  readers  will  listen  tQ.H^iat  Mr.  Marsdeo  himself haa  to  aay 

upon.tbe  subj^pt.of  this  wQrfc,  they  may.. very  {urobably  be  per* 
[  6uade(J.  to  tbink,  tbat.  the  time  bestowed  on  tbepernsal  of  it  will 
.notbeb.a^ly  eroplojwd*  .  '        .  ;  / 

' '''  ^'The  island  of  Sumatra,'  which,  in  point  of  situation  and  extent,  holds 
•^'Conspicuous-  rank  en  the  terraqueous  globe,  and  is  surjiadsed  bv  few  in  the 
( teuatilul  ^indulgence  of  nature,  nas  ih^l  ages  been  unaccountaoly  neglect- 
ed by  writers.  It  is  true  that  the  covnittcrcial  importance  Kif  Sumatra  has 
r  inv«:h-deeiined.'  It  is  no  longer  the  JSmporhim  ot  Eastern  riches,  whither 
.  tbe^traders  ol-  the  West  resorted  With,  their  cargoes,  to  exchaage  tfaera  for 
^  the  precious  merchandize,  of  tlu*  Indian  Archipelago;  nor  does  it  boast 
^Xlo^y  the.  political  .consequence  it  acquired^  when  the,  rapid  progress  oi,  the 
,  Portuguese  successp  there  nrst  received  a  chec;^.  That  enterprising  pea- 
..p^0  ^ho  caused  so  many  kingdoms  to  shrink  from  the  terrour  of  their  am^, 
*'met  with  nothing  but  dis£;race  in  their  attempts  ajg^nst  Achin,  whose  mo- 
*•  i^arcKs  made  them  tremble  in  their  tiirn.  Yet  stm  the  importance  of  this 
'  islands  in  the  eye  of  tHe  natural  Historian,  has  continued  undiminished,  and 
''has  equally,  at  aH  periods^  laid*  claim  to  an  attendon,  that  does  not  appear, 
i  at  'Snyi  to  kdvc  been  paid  to  it/    Piief. 

Conteo^piatihg  the  moral  condition  of  the  inhiabimntSi  we 

^    ,  beg  .leave  to  add>  tbat  this  hitherto  neglected  spot  has  likewise 

^  its  claims  upon   the  attention  of  the  philanthropist  and  the 

Christian.  Our  readers  will  not  have  forgotten,  that  in  a  recent 

publication  of  Dr.  Buchanan* s,  mention  is  made  of  certain  bar. 

barous  tribes  in  the  East,  who  are  accustomed,  it  is  said^  to 

kiU  and  devour,  not  only  their  criminals  and  prisoners  of  war, 

but  also  their  aged  relations.     ^  These  cannibals,*  says  Dr.  B. 

<  inhabit  the  interior  of  the  island  of  Sumatra,  on  the  shore  of 

*  which  is  the  English  settlement,  Bencoolen,  or  Fort-Marlbo- 

'  rough.     We  have  been  settled  there  for  a  long  period,  and 

^traoe  with  the  inhabitants  for  tfa^eir  spices.    In  return  for  the 


MiiT9det)*B  BUtor^  of  Smmtrdk. 

'  pepper  which  the  natives  gave  us,  it  would  well  become  our 
**  character  as  a  Christian  nadou,  if^ere  we  now  at  length,,  to  of* 
*  far  them  the  New  Testament.'* 

The  greatest  portion  of  what  be  has  described,  Mr.  Marsden 
informs  US|  caoae  within  the  «cope  of  bis  own  immediate  obser- 
vation ;  the  remainder  being  either  matter  of  common  notoriety, 
.or  received  upon  the  concurring  anthority  of  person^i^ia  ail 
respects  ^  worthy  of  the*  mo»t  imf)t.icit.fuitn  that,  can  be  given 
to  bnmaiv  testioiony*'  The  iipvf)Uy  of  tbe  subject,  and  the 
known  qualifications  of  the  author,  who  had,  we  believe,  been 
.  Secretary  to'the  Council  at.Fort  Marlborough,  pbtaiited  for  the 
two  first  editions  of  this  history,  or  rather  dfiscription  of  Suma- 
tra, which  made  their  appearance  so  long  since  as  the  years 
1783  and  1784,  a  favourable  reception.  The  authenticity  and 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Marsden's,  derails  have  but  in  few  instaiices 
•  been  questioned  ;  and  his  performance  has,  by  general  consent, 
been  classed  among  the  most  vatuuhie  prpduotions  of  tbe  kind. 
It  becotnes  therefore  cjuite  unnecessary  for  us  tp  enter  into  a 
detailed  account  of  a  well-'known  work,  upon  the  merits  of 
which  the  public  have  already  decided.  This,  third  editiott, 
the  author  says,  would  long  siinqe  have  been  prepared  for  tlie 
public  eye,  had  not  th^  duiiffs  of  an  official  siiu^^ion  occupied 
for  m^ny  years  the  whole  of  his  attention.  The  many  valua- 
ble communications,  however,  which  were  received  irom  his " 
friends  abroad  during  that  period,  have  enabled  him,  consider- 
ably  to  improve  the  work. 

Some  have  supposed  that  Sumatra  has  a  better  right  than  Sor 
Jala  J  or  other  parts  of  Africa,  to  be  regarded  as  the  country  of 
Ophity  whither  Solomon  setit  his  fleets  for  cargoes  of  gold  and 
ivoiry.     No  inference  on  this  aubject)  Mr.  M.  observes,  can  be 
drawn  from  the  name  of  Ophir,  found  in  maps,  as  belonging  to 
-a  mountain  in  this  island  and  to  another  in  the  penyisuia ;  these 
having  been  Applied  to  them  by  European  navigators,  and  the 
word  bein^  unknown  to  the  natives.     Ita  pretensions,-  likewise, 
to  be  considered  as  the  Taprobane  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
geograpliers,  notwithstanding  it  bore  that  name  during  the 
middle  ages,  must  yield  to  the  stronger  claims  of  Ceylon.  But 
\ve  cannot  fully  concur  in  Mr,  Marsden^s  opinion,  that  Sumatra 
was  unknown  to  those  writers.  Though  be  notices  a  tradition,' 
according  to  which  this  island  is  supposed  to  have  been  an-* 
ciently  united  to  tbe  continent,  as  well  as  an  observation  made 
by  a  Portuguese  historian,  who  says  that  the  peninsula  of  Ma^ 
Jacca  had  the  epithet  of  golden  given  to.  it  on  account  of  the 
abundance  of  gold  carried  thither  from  Sumatra,  we  do  not  re- 
collect that  the  author  any  where  adverts  to  the  conjecture  of 
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iMaficeus,  Who  tHibks'that'Stimatra^  and  not  Matabidtt^iims  itself 
'^l^'^Chtrsonetius  awrta  of  ihe  lanvients;  which  is  so  much  the 
more  probable,  as  this  island  abounds  with  f^oid;  whereas  thei^e 
<i»  none  in •  the- country  about' Maiaeoa.  Tbenameof  Sumatra, 
4iie  etjfiuriogy  of  which  has  mH^beendlearly  ascertain^,  Mr.M. 
thinks  is  of  btfnscrit  origiti^  «iRd>onAy  possibly  be  ^derived  from 
>  the  word '^ffryzt/n/arHy  which,  ^  implying •«  bbvttdary,  interme- 
lidiatei  or  what  is'  between,  seems  dot  Inapplicable  to  the  pecu- 
liar situation  of  an- Jdldnd  intermediatie  bet?we<6n  two  <>eieansTmd 
rtwestrajts^  •  ' 

iln 'Shape j  ahd<^)l  more  in  size,  Sumatra  is  said  to  resemble 
"Great  -Britain.  'A  ebain  of  lofli^  mbuntains  run&  through  its 
whole  extent,  the  ranges  being  in  many  parts  double  and  tre- 
mble :  aYKl  between  these  ridges  are  eittensive  plains,  with  many 
^large  <and  beautifili  la(k^s.  The  work  begins^ith  a  general 
(description  of  these,  with  the  other  natural  phssnomen^  df  the 
country,  its  elimaile,  soil,  mineral  productions,  &c.  Under 
iibe  samehead  we^meet  with  various  observatifons  on  the  Mon- 
>^oons.  Land  and  Sea- Breeses,  and  Surfs;  the  causes  of  which 
•are  investigated  with  the  skill  andjudgementof  an  accurate  in- 
qairer  and  able  naturalist.  The  author's  hypothesis  concern- 
.«.gAel«te,wegivemh»ow«wo«ls. 

'  The  surf  bpgin&tQ  ;a8mune  its  form  at  some  diit^ce  from  the  place 

where  it  breaks,  gra(luallv  accumulating  as  it  moves  forward,  till  it  gains 

"a  he^ht,  ia  common,  of  fifteen  to  twenty  feet,  when  it  overhangs  at  top» 

a^d  falls,  like  a  cascade,  nearly  perpendicular,  involving  itself  as  it  At%' 

icebds.     The  noise  made  by  the  fall  is  prodigious,  and»  during  the  stillness 

'•f  the  night,  may  be  heard  man]f  miles  up  the  country.— ^That  die  surfs 

i»e  not.  Tike  common  waves,  theimmediave  etfeet  of  the  wiiid»  is  evident 

ffiom  tkii,  that  the  highest  and  AMst  vi<^eiit  often  happen  when  there  is  the 

(least  wiodf  wdtmki^atMA. «  Neither  is  the  motion  of^the  surf  observed  to 

ffoUow  the  eq|H!8eof  the  wind,  but  often  the  contrary..   The  prodig^tis 

HHvfeilo  flpperal  in  thCitnopicaUfifitudes,  aret  upon  the  most  probable  hj» 

pmhesis   1  t^ve.beea  ^ble  to  form,  after  long  obsenratioo,  and  much 

'tboitf;ht  And  iaquiiy^  the  conse^nce.of  the,  trade  or  perpetual  winds 

which. prevail,  jit  a  distance  from  shore,  between  the  parallels  of  thirty  de- 

c;i;ees. north  and  sooth,  whose  uniform  and  invariable  action  causes  a  long 

and  constant  swelly  that  exists  even  in  the  calmest  weather,  about  the  line, 

'towards  which  its  direction  tends  from  either  side.     This  swell  or  libra- 

rtion  of  the  sea  is  prodjeiously  long,  apd  the  sen .vible  effect  of  its  height,  of 

course,  so  much  diminished,  that  it  is  not  often  attended  to ;  the  gradoi^ 

-slope  eogrossing  almost  the  whole  horizon,  when  the  eye  is  not- very  mach 

-dcvated  above  its  suriacc  :  but  persons  who  have  sailed  in  those  parts  may 

:|«collcct  that  trven  when* the  soa  is  apparendy  the  most^UU  and  levels  a 

.taat-or  other,  ol^t  at  a  distance  iirom  the  8hip»  will  be  hidden  £rom  thg 

t^ghjt  of  one  looking,  towards  it  from  the  lower  deck*  for  the  space  of  mi* 

nuteatqgether^    This  swell,  when.a^quall  happens*. or  the  wind  freshens 

up,  wUl}  for  a  tiai;»  h^vex^tber^ubsidiaqr  waves,  on  jl^  icatteot  of  its  sia>. 


)6ce»  iltffiilutfg  ^n  b  a.direetMn  contrary  to  it««and'whiQH4iiill  tgpriil  sub^ 
.  aMe  a?  a  ^cajta.  returns,  without  haviog  'Urodvced  lOa  it .  ai?]^  per<;eptible  ef- 
fect.    Sumatra)  though  not  continually  exposed  to  the. south-eaat  trade 
windy  is  not  so  distant  but  that  its  inQujence  may  be  presumed  to  extend  %o 
it,  and  accordingly,  towards  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island,  a  con- 
■  atant  southeriy  sea  is  observed,  even  after  a  hard  north-west  wind.     This 
incessant  and  powerful  swell  rolling  in  from  an  oc^ean,  open  even  to  the 
pole,  seems  an  agent  adequate  to  the  prodigious  effects  produced  on  die 
coast ;  while  its  very  six©  contributes  to  its  being  overlooked.     It  recon- 
ciles almost  all  the  difficulties- which  the  phenomena  >seeni  tq  present^x^Yet 
4here  -eocurs  to  me  one  objection-  which  I  cannot  gtt  over,- and  which  a  re* 
gacd  to '  trudi  obliges  me  to  atate*    .The  trade*4w  inds  are  remarkably  steady 
and  unifonPy  and  the  a  well  generated  by  them  da  the  same      The  -  aurfii  are 
./much  the  reverse,  seldo^iperseverisig  tot.  two  days  io.the  aame, degree: of 
violence  ;  often  mountains  high  in  the  n^orning,  and  nearly  subsuled  l^y 
night.     How  comes  an  uniform  cause  to  produce  effects  so  unsteady,  ub* 
les9<b^tbeiAteryention  of aecondory  causes,  whose inature  and  operatioQ 
.weareoaao^uaintedfwkhi'  pp.:96-^38. 

.T''ff.5^WW^*P^^^f  the  isUx)d  is  made  up.  of  tbe  Malays,,  (iirho 
occupjA«)iOSt'part.of  ij^e  9Qa-eoast,  and  ;are  Maboiiietia(DaA -awl 
tbe  Pagan  aboriginal  natives  of  tbe  interior.  The  latter,  to 
whom  tfi^  author's  att^rtttbn  is  principaHy  directed,  are  treated, 
of  mider  four  summary  divisions ;— the  Ackinese^  the  Battdtp 
the  BejangSy  and  the  people  of  Lampong,  Among  other  par- 
ticulars relative  to  their  persons,  clothing,  brnairtehtsof  dresfc, 
&c.  we  are  informed  that 

*  both  seJifahaye  the  extraordinary  caatom  •  of  fil^igaQdoihtifv^Jse^dh* 

figuring  their  teeth,  which  are  naturally  very  white  and  beautiful  from^e 

.simplicity  of  their  fopd.     For  files,  they  make'use  of  small  whetstones  of 

dimrent  degnees  of  fineness,  and  the  patients  lie  on  their  back  during,  tbe 

operation.'    'Many,  particdarly  the  women  of  the  JLamfiong,  country,  have 

Uieir  teeth  ]:ubbed  down  quite  feven  With  the' gums ;  others  have  thern 

formed'  in  points ;  and  aomt  file  oflFno  more  than  the  outer  coat  and.  extre- 

'ininear  in  order  that  they  may  the  better  receive  arid  retain  the  jetty 'bbck« 

-  ness,  with  wiiich  tbey  almost  universally  adorn  <hetn.     The'  black  ueieJd  da 

•these  occadoDS  is  .the  eoipyreumatic  oil  of  the  -eocod-lMit^shdl,   'Wb^a 

this  is  not  applied,  the  filing  does  not,  by  destroying  .what /we. tern)  tfae/ea^ 

^arael,  dindioish  the<whiteae^s,of  Che  teeth ;  batlhe  .use  <of<beibe]  rdAdert 

thera  black,  if  pains  be  not  takento  ptevcnt  it.    The^great  inenr^ometiwes 

set  theirs  in  gold,  by  casing,  with  a  plate  of  that  metal,  the  under  row  ; 

i  and' this  vdrn8tiiettt,.coatr:;:seediwi€h  tlte^  black  <die,  'has,  byUamp.or'Candle 

:  light,,  a  ^  very  spAeodid  .^eiect.     Itheydo  not  ^remove 'it  either 'tJO'e&t^^ 

.•kepJ    -f>.  fig. 

The  p^iv£ui|^£  tj%e  bilfaj  -^ife  sut^^dcst  U»  tb39er.i«099limu«tfietog 
„S0  jC^QinaaOA  iSLmoi^iihe  ijiibiabitaotti.  of^niattiiittiiKUJSfflistiQtflB, 
TbiM^iampUiiiit,  the  iautkar  lUinksyis  owii^yrfir&$«im8tra,^x)ifbe 
.ex^eeasive  foffgiuess  or  theair  ii^itlie  vatMe^^bretwei^^  fH^^ij^ 


;  804  SMhstlefi's  Mkttn^Mj.  'SkiiuUiV. 

After  describing  tbe»rhabitflt)(mi'amd  domestic  eebiuwiy^ thi^ 
©uthor  presents  ws  Vitli  a  view  of  the  state  of  agricitlture  limollg 
the  Sumatrans.     This  leads  to  qn  account  of  the  vegetable  pr6- 

*  ductions  of  the  island;  of  which  the  most  abundant  and  mo&t 
"important  are  Ri(>e  and  F'epper,  the  former  being  the  grand 
]  material  of  food  in  Sunjaira  as  well  as  the  other  tropical  regi- 
.  ons,  and  the  latter  constuutihgthe  chief  article  of  commerce. 
J  Of  the  niethods  ysed  in  the  culture  of  these  valuable  commD* 
:  duties  a  very  interesting  detail  is  given. 

.  Having  Aoticed  the  arts  a lid  niai>u fractures  which  the  infa^- 

*  bitantsare  skilled  in,  sind  given  a  general  account  of  the  differ-' 
'  out  languages  spoken  in  Sumatra,  with  iheiralphabets,  the  an-. 

thor  proceeds  to  estimate  the  rank  which  these  islandei%  occa- 
"py  in  the  scale  of  civil  society.  '    ,      '         ' 

.  .  '  Though  far  distant  froiQ  that  point  to  which  the  poUihed  states  of 
Europe  have  aspired,  they  yet  look  down*  with  as  interval  almoti  as  great* 
op  the  savage  tribes  of  Africa  and  America.     Perhaps  if  we  distioguish 

*  mankind  summarily  into  live  classeii,  we  might  assign  a  third  place  to  the 
'  voracivilized  Sumatrans,  and  a  fourih  to  the  remainder.'  '  p.  20lv 

<  .  '     .     '  .      ■'  •      *  ' 

A  particular  account  is  then  given  of  the  government,  laws, 

^liianners  and  cust^oms  of  the  people;  the  author  discoverii^^ 

.here,  an(^  throughout  the  work,  an  intimate  acquaintance  witn 
«very  branch  of  bis  subject.     With  respect  to  the  religion  of 

'  the  Sumatrans,  Mr.Marsden  itiforms  us  ^hat  \heByan^S'^who\u 
the  other  tribes,  in  most  respects,  resemble — ^worship  neither 
"God,  Devil,  nor  Idol ;  and  have  no  name  for  the  Deity  in  their 

•language! 

Aohin  is  the  only  kingdom  of  Sumatra  the  transactions  6f 

'which  have  been  at  all  made  thesubject  of  general  history.  A 
relation  is  here  given  of  its  war^  with  the  Portugiiese,  and  of 

'jts  history  subsequent  to  that  period.  'Widely  ditier^^U  \s  the 

.  condition  of  both  nations  at  this  time  from  what  it  was  when  the 
on^  filled  the  worjd  with  the  fame  of  ijts  exploits,  and.theprin- 

..ce«(..of  the  other  ^  received  embassies  from  ail  the  great  poten- 
tates of  the  West.* 

It  is  among  the  Batiapeop\e  that  the  horrible  practice  of 
eating  human  flesh  prevails,  and  among  them  alone. 

<  They  do  not  eat  human  flesh  as  the  means  of  sadifying  the  cravings 
^ of  nature,  for  there  can.  be  no  veant  o£  sustenance  to  the  inbabitants  of 
such  a  country  and  ciunate,  who  reject  no  animal  food  of  any  kind ;  nor 
is  it  sought  after  as  a  gluttonous  delicacy.  The  Baiias  eat  it  as  a  species 
of  ceremony  ;  as  a  modt  of  diewing  their  detestation  of  certain  crimes  by 
an  ignominioos  punishment;  and  as  a  savage  disjplay  of  revenge  and  in- 
tuit to  their  unfonimate  enemies.  The^objects  of  this  barbarous  i^past  are 
prisoners  taken  in  war^  emoially  if^badly  wovnded,  the  bodies  of  the  skua,t 
lOid  ofienders  tondcoHiea  for  certain  capital  smofih  eq^ecially  ftK^dukerfC 


The  unhappy  tictim  is  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  .injured  pmj  fif  it , 
be  a  private  vnongf  or  in  the  case  of  a  prisoner,  to  ihe  warriors)  by  whom  ' 
he  is  tied  to  a  stake  ^  lances  are  thrown  at  hira  from  a  certain  distance  by  ' 
this  persons  his  relations,  and  friends ;  and  when  mortally  wounded^  tfaey  * 
run  up  to  him,  as  if  in  a  trantoort  of  passion,*^  cut  pieces  from  the  body  * 
with  their  knives»  dip  them  in  the  dish  of  salt,  lemon-juice,  and  red  pe]f-  i 
per,  slighdy  br«il  them  over  a,fire.  prepgied  fq^  the  purpose,  and  uwsilow 
the  morsels  with  a  degree  of  savage  enthusiasm.     Sometimes  ^I  presume, 
accordiw  to  the  degree  of  their  animosity  and  resentmetit)  the  whole  is 
devoureaby  the  by  standers;  and  instances  ha^e  been  known  where,  with 
barbarity  still  aggravated,  they  tear  the  flesh  from  the  carcase  with  thbir 
teeth^     To  such  a  depth  of  depravity  ma^  roan  be  plunged,  when  neither 
religion  nor  philosophy  enlighten  his  steps !  All  that  can  be  said  in  exten- 
uation of  the  horror  of  this  <£abolical  ceremony,  is,  that  no  view  appears  to 
be  entertained  of  torturing  the  sufferers,  of  increasii^  or  lengtheni^g-pjit 
the  pangs  of  death  ;  the  whole  fury  is  directed  against  the  corpse,  warm,  . 
indeedi  with  the  remains  p£  life,  but  past  the  sensation  of  pain.^-^The' 
skulls  of  the  victims  are  hung  up  as  trophies  in  the  open  buildings  in  front ' 
of  their  houses*  and  are  occasionally  ransomed,  by  their  surviving  relationt 
for  a  sum  of  money,'    pp!  39l — 2.  ' 

Our  author  is  silent  respecting  the  still  more  UQnatoral  prac- 
tice, which,  according  to  Or.  Leyden^s  account  before  alluded 
to,  ig  ^K>oimon  among  these  people,  of  banquetting  upon  die  , 
remains  of  their  relatives  and  friends.  , 

Mr.  M.  has  laboured,  and  not  without  success,  to  render  , 
his  work  a  complete  storehouse  of  information  relative  to  that 
portion  of  the  globe  of  which  it  treats.     Nor  is  his  diligence  in 
collecting  his  materials  more  worthy  of  notice  than. bis  judge- 
nkent  in  arranging  and  displaying  them  to  the  best  advantage: 
while  the  clearness  of  his  stateotents  and  ^ood-sense  of  his  re-  . 
marks  relieve  considerably  the  dryness  of  detail  incident  to  a  > 
work  of  this  natirre:--^A  set  of  engravings  of  plants  and  animals 
accomf>anies  this  history,  forming  a  detachea  volume. 

Mr.  Marsden^s  dictionary  of  the  Malay  language,  which  mi 
mentioned)  p.  200,  as  being  ready  for  the  press,   has  lately, 
been  published. 


Art.  XII.  The  Efiutolary  Corresfiondance  of  Sir  Bichard  Steele  ;  including  • 
'his  familiar  Letters  to  his  Wife  and  Daughters ;  to  which  are  prefixed,  • 
Fraginenu  of  three  Plays,  two  of  them  undoubtedly  Steele's,  the  third 
supposed  to  be  Addison's*    Faithfiillv  printed  from  the  originals ;  and 

V    illustrated  with  literary  and  historical  Anecdotes,  by  John   Nichols, 
F.  S.  A.  £.  &  P.    In  two  volumes.  8vo.  pp.  700.  Nichols. 

T^HESE  volumes  are  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  extent 
1  ■*-    to  which  the  rage  for  collecting  the  scraps  of  great  writciS'/ 
is  capable  of    proceeding.    ^  The  Mahometan  is   not  more 
religious  in  his  seardh  after   remnants  of  paper,  than  Mr.  ^ 


NicWoJs  I]f?i8  bWn  111  his  ahxiett;  to  scrape' t6gmh^'t\ie^'fkg] 
cads  of  Sir  Richard  Steele.    We  certainly  hirve  iif6t  befeh  ar 
ttepaitiB-tai count .tbeib^  but  we  believe  cba't  tfafere  af^  s<)6n^| 
8«6res  of  notes  in  tbig^^collectioti,  x)f  wbicbthe  folloi^iftg^;  (VoL 
I^jxr36&i)  ift.a-fairsiMDplB^ 

<^o  Mm.  Steele,  •  ,         » 

.    •DearPruc,  .     u 

•mivm  to  iwo  or  l;hreei  letters ;  but  will  Write  ip  the  affextodiii  , 

^  Be  sure  to^eep  Mrs.  Keclu  , 

l^tb'dl^'ftreiitre'to^ll^e'respeetable'editory  we^ mtistbegileayfk' 
iffMLte  bar  conviction,  that  a'fihUting  pMUpbtfet  would  indiidBi* 
alDb^  interesting  novelty  of  these  voluMeiii    Pari^ol'-  thefotfc.  • 

§yial  matter^  it  apjiears,  was  obtained  by  Mr.  N.  ffodia'^gratifl-^'^ 
augbteir  of  Steele^s,  aT»d  the  remainder  from' the  widow  t)f 'Mr: 
Scurlock  the  heir  at  law  of  Lady  Trevor,  Sir  Ridlard*s  te^i- 
mate  dangfater. 

There  is  so  m^dbconfnsioii  both  in  the  editingiand  pninting.. 
oPthid  co^respondmce^  suohrepetition  in  the  paging,  so  much- 
literary  small  ware  in  the  notes,  and  so  little  coherence  and- 
djistihctness  of  information  any  where^  that'-  we   caff  only 
Tenture  to  say  thatwe  believe  the  following  to  beasuffiiHently: 
cdrrect*  fttatenient    of  the  snbstance  of  theie  volan^es^-**of  • 
perhaps  this 'Velunie^  for  in  spite  of  the  title  page  it  does.o^t 
appear'  by  any  mea^a  ■  diecided  -  wJiether  the  Iniok  is  single  of' 
dottbte.  Thfe  Dramatic  Fragments  consist  of  sereral'>$een^Of'lif/ 
c^m^dy,  the  plotof' which  is  extravagant^  atid  the  dialogttaT 
nottlestitute  of  spirit ;  the  opening  of  another,. which  aeetana: 
10  have  been' oiv  the  plan  of  High  Life  below  Staim  ;  and  s^r 
scene   Of'  two  of  a  tragedy    attributed    to  Addison ,^wich 
what  justice  we  qre  unable  to  say.    The  remainder  of .- the* 
collection  includes  Steele^s  letters  of  courtship;;  .ht9<literaiy.r 
correspoBdence ;   bia-  dedications,. prefaces,,  and  addresses  i. 
hifnnoicra  to  bi^^wifecontaining^v  apologies,  for  dininfj^  oui-and^ 
gcfttki|r.drnnk>  p^'omises-  of  fatave  gjcK)d  beliaviQuir,^lid.caa^ 
infesion^for  old"'  wigs>  ancivcleaiiv  Itneiu^    Trl^inlfere^tuigidaiiQl 
is^'ekeU  oflfr^  with^  **^casrti'Jac^otiiitri;"'and?'ci«sed  with  ^**fif(^ 
posal-ftJr  thte^payimem-  of  Sfr  fttetwrdi  Steeled  dihtaW* ' 

Some  of  STT'llieh^r*^  liitt^ei'S   t6  hte'Wife.ar*  itotefrestlttjf 
specimens  of  conjugal  intercourse :  but  they  are  throughout* 
marked  by  the  most  painful  proofs  of  his'want  of  steadmesi 
and  prudence.     Scarcely,  a  letter,  hardly  a  npie,  passes  from 
hiiU'to  Lady  Steele,  without  sqine  reKreoce  to' past  fpllVcs,  alid*"* 
promises  ol  amendiiieiu — promises  Which  were  as  ill  kept,  asT  * 


/" 


thw.were  ligMy  njade,  Mr.  Nichols  nepcjatedi}^  Wnti  itT 
Eady  S.'s  parsimony  as  a  saisrce  of  great  uneasiness  tb  beff^ 
iiusband*  It  aiay  have. been  so :.  but  before  1^^  had  ventured^ 
tp  blame!  ]ier  for.  avarice,  be  shoulxL  have,  passed  a  mucli  se^i 
v^rer  judgement  oir  the  proflig^.  extravagance  of  heri  hus4«^ 
hfl^d»^  She  afupear^  to  have  occasionallyr been  left  witboiftl« 
nmeflfliries^  and  Ste^Ie^  while  profuse  i&  bis-,  exptetfSMMUh  qS\ 
tenderness,  seems  to  have  paid  but  little  regard  to  her  wstoOsu- 
His  ereat  *<  good-natvirey'l  did  not,  we.  conceive,  involve 
any  large. portion  of  sensibility.  Tbedeatl^  of  hli  Iady,fo(^.. 
instajicet  is  thus  summariJy  announced  iui  a* letter  writti^. 
the  morning  after  her  decease. 

«  To  Mn  Alexmder  Seorlock. 
*  Dear  Cousin,  Dec.  «7, 1718. 

''  This  18  to  let  jpou  kaaw  that  my  dear  aad  hpnouvcid/Wife 
departed  this  life  last  night. 

^  I  do^n^  my  Aunt  .Scurlpck,  and  MrB..Bevan,  and  fo^,  yourself^ 
would  immediately  go  iato  mourning.;  and 'place,  the  j^baroK  m^miuA 
rapufiaioi^  of  those '.  two  ^fidi^s  and  your  own,^tb  the^iaccountol^ 

Sirj^  '  '    -    Your  most  afl^ctk)natekio8nJ9P 
^  and  humble  Servant,      ' 

In  tbe  following  epistle  written  in  answer  to  one  frotii  tiia 
daughter,   announcing  the  dieath  of  bis  only  soD,   be*  doeiii 
imleed  go  a  step  farther,  and  offers-up  a  petition  for  '^|)a^ 
tietyce^*  in^  a  tone  which,  when  taken  in-  connection'-witte  tAn^' 
pathos  of  the  postscript,  has  a  most  whimsical  eS&cu 

'    *ToMr5;  Elizabeth*  Steele. 
.«  My  dear  Child,  Nor.Sd,  ITSSi" 

'I  liave  your  letter,  with  the  new9  of  EUgene's  deathf 
and  ydiur  TefleCtiOBS  diere^a.    Do  you  and  your  sifter  stay  at  hon^  aAd^ 
do  not  go  to  the  fttoeral*    Loudv  grant  me  patience  ! 

^Praywrite  to  me  constantly.  .      . 

<  X  our  affectionate  Fatheiv 

and  obedient  Servant, 

R.    SrEELB* 

*  Why  da  not  jou  mention  MoUy.  ?  .  ts  she  dead  too  ?* 

The  best  answear,  haweyer^.  to^the   inuendoS'  againat  tb^/ 
conjugalcharactbr ,  of  Lady  Steele  whicb  are  oitcasionaily  ta 
befouo^l  in  the /uc^es^  may  be  ohtaiiiied  jfrofii.  tbe<  foUo^iiigi. 
elegant  tribute  to.  bwiprdise,.  prefiiiteii.b>yheiV<  husband  t^  tb^ 
third  .Tda]iie.t)f  the  i"  JLadi^s  Library •" 

«  It'ii'im^tfsiUeformetO'lookbaekiOQ  many  evils  aad  ]iain«>wl]ichi  I! 
hm  au^^^red'  ainoe  we^  oatte  together^  without. ^a  pleaaare  which  is  ootitai 
ba-eApf»ttBdv  Smm  the  pfino&Ilhave.  had*;  in  thos^cihcuaistaabesi  of  nrpua^ 
uawnartfed  goodoeas^'    HoW(c6en  has^  ^our  tenderness  rieawied  fai^t  hpa^ 


my  sick  head  i-  Uoyr  often  aoguiah  from  my  afflict^  has^i]  Wi%iiKh3t^ 
skilful  patience  have  I  known  you  compty,wlth  the  vain  projects  which 
pain  has  snggestedy  to  have  an  aching  limb  removed  by  journeying  froni ' 
otie  side  of  a  room  to  another  ?  How  often,  the  next  instant,  travelled' 
the  same  ground  again,  without  telling  your  padent  it  was  to'  no  purpose'  tb 
jduinpfe  his  situation  !  If  there  are  such  beings  as  Guardian  Angels,  thus .. 
2H  they  employed.  I  will  no  more  believe  one  ofthem  more  good  in  itt' 
inclinations,  than  I  can  conceive  it  more  charming  in  its  'form,  than  my^ 
wife/  '  :  1  ,..•>•  f 

'  The  iitetary  character  of  Steele  has  been  so  often  and  so* 
recently  discussed,  that  we  do  not  feel  it  Tie6cssary  to  restiAe'*' 
tbejnqtiiry.  Badly  as  this  book  is  altogether  ^tvp$  we  can-* 
not  help  expressing  our  astonishment  at  the  viie  specimen  of' 
engraving,  prefixed  as  Steele^s  portrait.  ^' 

Art.'XIII/  A  New  jinaiysu  of  Chronolt^;  in  which  an  attempt  is 
made  to  explain  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Piimitive  Nations  ^ 
*  of  the  World*  and  the  prophecies  relating^  to  them,   on  Principles 

:edir 


Tlk7E*gave  an  account  oi'  Dr.  Hales's  first  volume  in  our  re- 
fview  for  1810,  (VoL  iVI.  P*rt  L)     His  sepolid  yolump, 
now  on  our  table,  is  separated  into  two  parts,  each  pf  which  is 
considerably    larger  than  the   foroie^^    No  sufficient  reason, 
appears  why  these  parts  might  not  have  been,  entitled  vo.*. 
lumes;  especially   as   the  ^quel  of  the  work,    if  the  same; 
scale  of  the  material  and  arrrangemeni  b^  preserved,  must' 
fill j^t  leaf  t  two  more  such  parts  or  volumes.        «    ,         '  v  *  > 
,.tTb^  present  volume  is  a  Chrpnolc^ical  History  of  the  Old 
and NiBw. Testament,  in  the  current  of  which*  are  pcffpietiiftlly . 
introduced  fragmetits    of    biblical  criticism  and  theologicarl' 
disquisition.      Emendations    of  the-   received   Hebrew,   aitd 
Greek  texts,  new  translations  of  single  passages  and  often  of 
ample  portions  of  scripture,    and  discussions  of  points   of 
doctrine,  'appear  to  cpustituie  tbe  largest  part  of  the  materials 
with   which  the  learned  author  has  constructed-  this  volume. 
We'  do  not  undervalue  tb^se  materials.    Though  tfa^tr  com* 
palrative  excellence  be  various,  the  sum  of  their  merit  and') 
utility  is  considerable.    But  we  wisb  that  a  different  Aiethod< 
of  arrangement  had  be^n  obrserv^d.    In  tbe  pr^s^tit  plan,  the'  * 
narrative  itself  is  but  scarity,  tbe  conikiuity  df  it  oa»  scarce^*  * 
ly  be  discerned*'  arid  the  bes^^tis^  togetb^  lOf  tjse  ^ultifprm 
portions  of  matter  produces  a  sense  tif:  oQiifi}$iQfj/anid  speedv  : 
tflcieiy  in  tbe  mind  of  the  Teader.-    Blad  tbe  author  fprmedhta  ' 
^x^'  ^ote  stricftly  ac^eirding  tP^  t?he  ap^rovedi^mcttlel^  of  ida<*-^' 
iprical  composition,    relegating  tbe   critical    and  polemicaL 
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ihattfr  to  (Hfilinct  notes  or  suppl^mientary  ed6a5-g;  his  book 
would  have  been  far  more  engaging  to  the  general  reader,  as 
Well  as  more  useful,  because  more  easy  of  reference  to  tbfe^* 
scholar  and  divine.     Upon  such  a  plan,  also,  we  conceive  that' 
another  advantage  might  h^ve  been  secured.  The  coaetaneou^^ 
history  and  chronology   of  other  nations  might  have  accom^ 
paoied  that  of  the  sacred   people,  after  the  excellent  example 
of  Prideaux  and  SfauckfQril,  sufficiently  disanct,  yet  so  pre-, 
served  parallel,  as  that  the  two  lines  of  scriptural  and  pro*< 
fane  history  should  illustrate  each  other.     But  now,  the  chro- 
ncrlog;ieal  history  of  the  great  nations  of  antiquity  is  to  form, 
the  matter  of  the  ensuing-  volume  ;  notwithstanding  Dr.  Hales* 
has,  pf  necessity,  anticipated  many  parts  of  it,  from  iheir  ih-^- 
separable  relatioTi  to  his  present  subject. 

The  author,  however,  was  d,ware  of  the  advantages  of  the 
former  .part  of  the  arrangement,  the  absence  or  imperfection 
of  which  we  regret;  for,  in  his  prefixed  advertisement,  he. 
says  ^hat  this  work  could  not'  *  have  been  reduced  to  its  pre- 
sent size,  had  not  the  Critical  Disquisitions  been  thrown, 
as  much  as  possible,  into  the  form  of  notes,  and  printed  in 
a  smaller  type  than  the  text.  This  has  further  contrib^ued 
to  preserve  the  tenor  of  the  history  even  and  uniform,  un- 
broken  and  uninterrupted  by  digressions.* — With  this  in-  - 
tention  in  his  mind,  how  nnfbrtuiiate  has  the  doctor  been  in 
the  execution  of  it !  '    ' 

An  extract  from  the  preface  wiH  supply  a  view  of  the  de- 
sign of  the  present' volume. 

«  ( 

<•  The  DaramQunfeexceUence,.  therefore,  ihe  imporUQce  and  the  difHct^lty  . 
of  the  onginal  scriptures,  have  givep  birth  to  ^  greater  number  and  va- 
riety oi  helps  and  expositions,  than  ^ny  other  books  tiiat  ever  were  written 
in  any  age  or  in  apy  language  :  and  if  we  review  the  infinite  multitude  of 
translations,  notes,  comments,  keys,  &c.  of  I^^xicons,  Dictionaries,  Con- 
cordances, &c.   of  Histories,  Connections,  Abridgements,  &c.  that  have  * 
ahieady  appeared,  in  all  languages,  wherever  the  gospel  has  been  pub- 
lished throughout  the  whole  woHd,  we  may  safely  conclude  without  any 
hyperbole  or  exaggeration,  that  **  the  world  itself  could  not  contain  the  • 
books  that  might  be  wiittan"  upon  a  sAibject  so  absolutely  inexhaustible  is  . 
aH  ite  various  branches  and  rami (icatioDs. 

<  But  amidst 4iU  this  endless  and  oppressive  variety  of  scriptural  helps,  \ 
there>are  scarcely  any  which  are  not  liable  to  serious  and  weighty  objec-  « 
tioos.     Seme  "are  too  voluminous,   diffusive,  and  expensive  for  ordinary 
usie ;  others  ,too  short,  superficial^  and  imperfect  to  convey  sufficient  io-  . 
far^tioo :  and  we  miay  search  in  vain  for  a  competent  history  of 
THB  BIBLE  ;  a  history  of  the  Bible  which  shall  be  plain  and  clear  even  to 
the  unlearned,  and  yet  coacise,  correct,  and  critical ;  competent,  !•  to  ' 
arrange  all  the  scattered  events  in  a  regular  aridiuctd  ckronohgicai and  re6» '. 
grafihical  order ;  2.   to  trace  the  connection    between  the  Old  and  ■Ne'wr  • 
Teitiment  throughout,  ^oas'to  render  the' wjiole  orc  uniform  4ind  cob*  ' 
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siitent  narrative^  competent;  S.  to  expound  the  my^t^rit^,  ^octrina^  aod 
precepts  of  both,  intelligibly,  rationally,  and  faithfuill}i; ;  Ufithout  adding, 
to,  or  diminishing  from  the  Word  of  God, ;  and   v^Ithout  undue  respect. 
Ci  persona,  parties,  or  sects  ;  4.  to  unfold  and  mterpret  the  whole  grand 
and  comprehensive  scheme  of  **  the  prophetic  argumeiit**  (tov  wgo^»jrtxov  >»yoy, 
2  Pet,  i.  i9.)  from.  Genesis  to  Revelation ;  all  admirably  IJnkeci  and  close- 
ly connected   together,  subsisting  in  the  vit'isk  min\j,   "  before  the* 
foundation  of  the  world/*  1  Pet.  i.  20.  Rev.x^ii.  8,  in  A  gradually  re^ 
vealed  to  mankind,  at  sundry  times^  and  divers  rnod^i'  and  degrees,  dnHng 
the  Patriarchal,  Mosaical,  and  Christian  dispensations,  gs  they  were  abb 
to  bear  it^  Heb.  u  1.  competent,  Si  to  solve  real' difficuitieS)  and  reoonriie 
apparent  dissonances,  resulting  from^the  obscurity  of  tbe  original  tefxt,  «;. 
from  inaccurate  translationa ;  6.  \o  silence  sceptic^, %nd  J^eretics,  infijde}^ 
an^sGO^Fers,  by  exposing  the  weakness  and  incopcjusiveness  of  their  ob* 
jections  and  cavils ;  ?•  to  defend  the  institutions;  of  .the  primitive  .cpuVch. 
against achisinatics and  levellers ;.  and,  in  ^oe,. 8,  to  copy,  as  close  asp^ys- 
eible,  the  brevity,  and  conciseness,  yet  simpiicity  iandj  plainness  of  the 
gospel  style  i — such  a  history  of  the  Bible  is  altogether  a  desideratuni  in 
the  annals  of  sacred  literature,*    pref,^  pp.  xv — ^xxii..  •/ 

This  citation  is  no  very  prepossessing  ^p^ipimen  of  tasteja 
composition:  but,  on  this  head,   the  pubirc;  will  not  be  fas- 
tidious, if  Oiur  learned  and  laborious  author  shall  be  found 
to  bave  supplied  the  desideratqm  wbicb,  hp.so  largely  de-. 
scribes.  *   . , 

In  the  first  volun^e,  p.  321,  compelled  by  astronomical  rea- 
sons and  analogical  argument,   though  not  explicitly  stated ^ 
Dr.'H,  had  said  ;  *  whether  the  host  of  the  fixed  stars  w^e 
all  created  and  made  at  the  same  time  with  our  system,  n^ay 
reasonably  be  .doubted,*    We  lament  that  he  has  not  attended 
td  this  important  subject,  in  its  prefer  place  of  the  preaeiH 
volume;  and  that,  not  onlv  in  relation to-the  suns  and  worlds 
v^nich  we  have  reason  to  believe  exist  out  of  the  limits  of-  our 
solar  system,  but  with  respect  to  that  system  itself,  and  the 
constitution  and  structure  of  the  earth.     Many  modern  geolo- 
gists are  daily  confirming  themselves  and  others  in  infidelity^ 
from  the  unfounded  assumption,  that  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  £s 
contradicted  by  indubitable  facts  and  discoveries  in  o^iaerald- 
gical  science.  "  We  are  sorry  tOr  say  that,  wheo^tiiis  objectioa 
was  adverted   to  in  the  admirable  lectures,  read  by  ar»  ilLufi* 
trious  Professor  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Wist  year,  the  aa&wer 
Aviiich  was  produced  was  of  ^hat  flimsy  kind  which  could 
satisfy  no  man,  and  must  have  left  the  objeotien  to  operate 
with  more  mischievous  force.     The  false  assumptibn  rests  <>n 
the  idea  that,  according  to  the  scriptures,  the  antiquity  of  the 
created  universe  does  not  much  exceed  six  er  s/eveu  thousand 
years.     From  long  and  attentive  consideration,  we  are    con- 
vinced that  neither  the  book.of  Genesis  nm\any  other  part  of 
the  Bible  authorizes  any  such  conclusion*.    Certainly  the  Bi^^ 
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Ue  t^ac/hes  that  the  fbrmation  of  man,  and  of  the  present 
species  of  organized  beings  which  people  our  planet,  took 
place  at  the  late  date  referred  to :  and  ttiis  fact  is  verified  hy 
the  traditional  testimony  of  all  nations,  by  the  recent  origin  of 
the  arts  and  improvements  of  life,  and  by  all  the  literary  mo- 
nUrtTdrits  of  mankind.     But  this  by  no  means  justifies  the  in* 
fference,  that  the  earth  as  a  terrene  body  Ijad  not  previously 
existed  for  a  period  of  duration   not  to  be  assigned.    The 
magnificent  exordium  of  the  Hebrew  prophet,  and  inspired 
teacher,  is  a  simple  declaration  of  the  fact,  that  the  whole  de- 
pendent universe  did,  at  some  period  or  other  in  the  retro* 
sped  of  countless  ages,  derhe  its  existence,  form,  and  piro'^ 
perttes,  from  the  Infinite  and  All-Perfect  Intelligence  which 
ive  denominate  God. — Moses  then  takes  up  the  planet  which 
^vas  to  be  the  theatre  of  those  great  measures  of   J^hovah'ji 
moral  government,  the  history  of  which  it  was  his  immediatt 
object  to  record:  and  the  very  terms  in  which  he  describes  it,    . 
carry  to  our  conviction  the  intimation- of  a  pre*existent  statej 
and  a  dissolution  from  that  state  into  a  dark,  chaotic,  decom<- 
pounded  iii^ss.     We  venture  to  give  a  translalion  of  the  verse, 
submitting  it  to  the  candid  judgement  of  those  who  study  the 
Hebrew  languz^e  by  the  aid  of  its  cognate  dialects.    "Nojt  .  , 

**  the   earth  was  in  a  state  of  disorder  and  disarrangement,  ^. 

'*  and  darkness  upon  the  sdrface  of  the  disordered  mass :  and 
"^**the  Spirit  of  God  moved  with  fostering  influence  upon  the 
**  surface  of  the  watiers." — ^We  would  ask  the  scientific  geolo* 
gi^t,  whether  he  does  not  manifestly  perceive,  under  these  ex- 
pressions, the  condition  of  a  disorganized  globe,  its  surface 
to  somie' depth  in  a  state  of  u^ter}*  solution  and  mixture,  and 
its  atmos{iherc  turbid  and  impermeable  to  light  ?  The  Dt-  - 
vine  ^Historian  proceeds  to  relate  a  series  of  phasnomeoai  ia 
tvHich  ure  may,  without  irreverence,  conceive  that  Almighty 
Wisdv^m  'acted  by  the  operation  of  those  physical  laws  which 
UrsELFhad  established,  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  and  that 
of  chemical  affinity.  The  atmosphere  was  cleared,  and  filled 
with  light  on  that  hemisphere  which  was  presented  to  the  sun ; 
but  it  was  not  yet  sufficiently  purified  to  permit  the  heavenly 
'bodies  to  be  seen,  had  a  spectator  existed  on  the  earth ; — ^tbe 
diurnal  motion  of  the  globe  was  established  ;-^tbe  atmosphere 
was  further  cleared  by  the  separation  of  watery  vapour,  and 
clouds  were  formed ;-— the  continents  and  mountains  were 
•heaved  up,  and  consequently  the  water  subsided  into  the 
hollows; — the  agency  of  Creative  Goodness  covered  the  desic« 
-cated  ground  with  vegetables ; — the  atmosphere  now  became 
sufl^ently  pellucid  to  render  the  heavenly  liimiuaries  visibjc ; 
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r-rfish  aiul'brrcls   were  crexUed; — then   quadrupeds  and 
tilen;-— and  finally  uiUii.    -    , 
'    We  conceive,  also,  that  the  remarkable  passage,  2  Pet.  iiit 
5,  6,   is  couched   in  terms  which  cannot  be  applied   to  tbe 
Ivfoachic  deluge,  but  which  are  fairly  descriptive  of  the  dis- 
integration of  our  world  from  a  former  state,  by  solution  of 
its  external  surface  in  water,  reducing  it  to  the  very  condition 
In  which  it  becomes  the  subject  of  the  Mosaic-  narrative. 
;    Our  readers  will  rujt  think  that  this  diares&ion  reqiiires  an 
apolo<iy,  when  they  consider  the  extensive  popularity,  which 
^       geological  studies  have  recently  acquired;— ^the  impossibility 
/         that  any  person  who  is  really  acquainted  with  minemlogical 
phsenomeua,  can  attribute  an  origin  so  recent  as  the  creation 
of  the  present  races  of  organized  beings,  to  the  materials  of 
tbe  earth's  internal  structure,  their  deposition  and  arrange* 
'  ment ; — the  importance  of  shewing  that  the  Holy  Scriptures 
are  in  no  respect  impugned  by  the  attribution  of  the  remotest 
.created  antiquity  to  the  earth,  under  former  constitutiona  of 
Jts  existetice  ;-r>and  that  irreligion  can  derive  no  aid  from  the 
.discoveries  of  geology  and  electro-chemistry. — We  return  to 
Dr.  Hales,  agam  lamenting  his  total  inattention  to  this  great 
question. 

Dr.  H.  tells  us  that  ^  the  first  man  was  formed  of  the  comnw>a- 

iearih, — tbe  name  Adam  signifying  red^  or  tbe  reddish  colour 

of  native  ^virgin  earth,  according  to  Josephus.'  p.  6.     Jose«i 

-phus  and   Tertullian  need  no  excuse  for  speaking  about  ger 

nuine  and  virgin  earth ;  but  when  a  learned  writer,  in.  these 

days,  adopts  their  language  with  evident  approbation,  it  ia 

.natural  for  us  to  wish  that  he  had  informed  us  what  he  meanK 

-by  it.    Is  Dr.  H.  ignorant  of  the  composition,,  never  less  than 

triple  and  usually  very  heterogeneous,  of  all  native  specimeiis 

of  earths  }     Or  does  be  imagine  that  any  species  of  earthy 

artificially  freed  from  its  combinations,  is  reddish?.  We«do 

not  notice  this  subject  for  the  sake  of  censure ;  but  b^cajise 

the  correction   cf  a  prevalent  errpr,  in  the  interpretation  of 

,the  word. of  God,  is  connected  with  it,  .  Gen.  ii.  7.     ^^  And 

^*  the   Lord  God  formed  man,  dust    (nDj;)   from  the  earth." 

Tbe  primogenial  .signification  of  this  word  (V.   Golius  and 

Willmet  inj*^also  Cocceius  and  Stockius;)  is  matter  ex*- 
tremely  atttnuated:  it  will,  therefore,  admit  of  an  unforced 
application  to  the  minute  corpuscles  of  elementary  bodies,  ar 
^vhat  may  be  esteemed  elementary  according  to  tbe  degree  of 
advancement  in  science  which  men  at  any  time  possess.  Now 
ail  the  substances  which,  combined  by  Omnipotence  in  a  stiv«- 
pendous  organisation,  compose,  this  human  and  mher  animal 
bodies,   are  reduced,  by  C'beinical  analysis,   to  a   few  ele« 


jment!**^  all  of  which  are  mineral  substances.  -  Thus,  when 
examined  to  the  bottom,  it  is  philosophically  and  literally 
true,  that  God  formed  man  of  the  very  materials  of  the  earth 
on  which  he  walks  :  but  jargon  about  ^*  native  virgin  earth," 
as  well  as  the  vulgar  acceptation  of  the  word  *'  dust,'*  caa 
only  be  an  apology  for  ignorance  and  an  invitation  to  scepti- 
cal ridicule. 

From  thes6  instances,  it  may  appear,  that  an  acquaintance 
with  Natural  History  is  not  less  necessary  than  philology  and 
*  chronological  order,'  for  the  purpose  of  *  silencing  sceptics 
and  heretics,  infidels  and  scoffers,  hy  exposing  the  weakness 
and  inconclusivcness  of  their  objections  and  cavils.'  pref. 
p.  xxii. 

To  the  book  of  Job   Dr.  H.  has  devoted  a  large  share  of 
attention,  and   has  conferred  upon  it  copious  and  valuable 
illustration.    Iti  addition   to  a  variety  of  other  and  weighty 
arguments  for  the  high   antiquity  of  that  sacred   book,   he 
addijces  one  which,  though  not  original,  will  be  to  many  rea- 
der's novel,  and  seems  to  approach  as  closely  to  a  decision  a» 
can   be  expected  in  such  a  case.     It  is  founded  on  the  pre- 
cession of  the  equinoxes,  and  the  intimations  supposed  to  be 
given  in  Job  xxxviii.  31.  thatniDO  (either  Pleiades  or  Taurus) 
was  at  that  time  the  cardinal  coristellalion  of  Spring,  and  S^d:^ 
(Scorpio)  that   of  Autumn.    The  calculation  brings  out  .the 
year  B,  €•  2337;  which  is,  according  to  Dr.  H*'s  scale,  near 
200  years  prior  to  the  birth  of  Abraham.     For  this  astronomi- 
cal argument  he  makes  acknowledgements  to  Dr.  Brinklej^, 
Astron.  Prof.  Trin.    Coll.  Dubl.:  and  he  has  since  discovered 
that  it  had  been  anticipated  and  published  in  1765,  by  Ducou« 
tant.     The  great  difficulty,  it  appears  to  us,  is  to  deterviine 
that  Chimah  and  Chesil  really  were  the  leading  constellations- 
of  those  opposite  seasons  of  the  year,  at  the  time  of  Job.    Is 
'""it  not  certain  that  the  names,  and  the  proverbial  use  of  them, 
were  retained  long  after  the   particular    constellations    had 
ceased   to    occupy  the   cardinal    portions   of  the  heavens? 
Thus   we    still  i'etain   the    ancient  divisions   of  the  zodiac, 
though  the  actual  constellations  are  now  a  whole  sign  behind 
the  places  denominated  from  them.    So  likewise  in  the  wri« 
tings  of  Amos,  who  flourished. more  than  1500  yeai^s  later  than 
the  date  here  assigned  to  Job,  the  two  constellations  are  men^ 
tioned  exactly  in  the  same  way  of  pre-eminenqe  as  in  Jolu 
ix.  9.     ^'  He  that  maketh  Chimah  and  Cb^il,.  and  converteta 
**  the  shadow  of  death  into  the  morning."    Amos>  v.  8.    Cec- 

*  Oxygen,  Hydrogen,  Nitrogen,  Carbon,  Phosphorus,.  Sulnhur,  Iron*; 
and  the  new  metals  of  Ammo(Uun»^  So(jxpiQ>  P^l^^iuini  ami  Lt^e :  t^ 
%bicl)  iatt9t  be  9ddcd  Calgric.  ^  .    - 
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^ainly  tlie  exjJression  in  Job,  xxxviii.  31.  is  more  definite; 
but  is  it  quite  adequate  to  destroy  tlie  objection  ? — However 
'the  sum  total  6f  the  whole  evidence  appears  quite  enough  tb 
r^pel  the  cavils  of  Warburton,  Stock,  and  others,  and  to  au- 
'thOri^e  Dr.  H.'s  conclusiori. 

<  Such  a  combination  and  coincidence  of  various  rays  6f  evidencey  de^ 
rived  from  widely  different  sources,  history,  sacred  and  profane,  chrono- 
Jogy  and  astronomy,  and  all  converging  to  the  same  common  focus^ 
*tend  strongly  to  Establish  the  time  of  Job's  trial  as  rightly  assigned  in  the 
year  B.  C.  2337  ;  or  818  years  after  the  deluge.'    p.  59. 

We  cannot'hut  wish,  however,  that,  in  addition  to  his  de- 
tail of  positive  evidences,  he' had  stated  and  refuted  the  argu- 
-mentsof  Le-Clercand  Warbwton  io  favour  of  the  hypothesis 
that  the  book  was  written  during  the  captivity.  We  are  also 
surprized  that  Dr.  H.  has  oiade  so  little  use  of  the  stores 
which  the  Arabic  language  would  furnish,  for  the  illustration 
of  this  most  venerable  and  interesting  poem. 

It  might  be  expected  that  the  learned  orientalist  would  not 
neglect  the  locus  vexatissimusj  Job,  xix.  23 — 27.  He  hasem- 
,ployed  much  criticisni  upon  it,  and  has  added  some  confirma- 
Uons  to  the  sense^  which  solid  evidence  has  long  ago  esta-> 
Hished,  in  opposition  to  that  tribe  of  commentators,  whose 
object  appears  too  frequently  to  be  a  dechristianizing  of  those 
writings  which  the  Redeemer  of  men  has  enjoined  us  diligently 
to**  Search,  i^c^M^e  they  testify  of  Am."  Our  limits  will  not 
allow  us  to  extract  the  illustrative  remarks;  but  we  shall  insert 
%he  translation  of  the  passage. 

*  O  that  my  wbrds  were  now  written ! 
,That  they  were  inscribed  in  a  book, 
^  J  That  they  were  engraven  with  an  iron  pencil, 

'  p  And  [inlaid  with  J  lead,  in  a  rock,  for  ever  I 

/  *'  Iknow  that  my  Redeemer  £is]  living, 

'"  And  tfeat  at  the  last  [day] 
'<  He.  Will  ftrise  [in  judgment]  upon  duit  pmankfedt'^ 
*<  And  after  my  skin  be 'mangled  thds, 
**  Vet' even  from  my  flesh,  rfiall  I  see  God  t    • 
«<  Whom  I  ihall  s^ forme,  [on  niy  side,]  • 
*'<  And  mine  eyes  shall  behold  him  not  estranged  ; 
«  [Though]  my  reins  be  [now]  consumed  withiQ  itte.."  ^ 

'  ThfeWdKl  "pencir*  does  not  appear  a  ha)>|>y  rend^rln^  df 
^,  \^hicfa  denotes  a  stplusy  or  poimed  ohiss^K  Dr.  H.*s 
^Anslation  of  the  4rst  c'kuJse  in  the  oonfession  se&ms^tobe 
ites^pofeticaily 'expressive,  «nd  in  n'o^espect  aiore-tfitielligible 
ihahtbeTiteral  febde'ring  would-be  :  **  rtnow  myitedeemer, 
'<he  Living  Ohc."  The  other*  pans  of*  the  vier^lbn  are  ably 
supported  in  the  aiithor^s  notes. 

(To  be  continue  J.  J 
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Art.     XIV.     Essaifs  on  the  Changes  of  the  Human  Body,  at  its  different 
Ages  ;  the  Diseases  to  which  it  is  predisposed  at  eacn  Period  of  Life  \ 
and  the  Physiological  Principles  of  its  Longevity.     The  whole  illus- 
trated by  many  Analogies  in  Plants  and  Animals.     By  Thomas  Jame- 
'  son,  M.  D.  6cc.  Svo.  pp.  360.  London^  Longman  and  Co.  ISH. 

TXT'E  took  up  this  publication  with  the  hope  of  finding  it 
suited  to  popular  instruction,  and  capable  of  dispelling,  ia 
some  degree,  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  so  extensively 
prevalent  on  the  innportant  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  The 
perusal  of  it,  however,  has  not  afforded  us  any  considerable 
gratification, — though  this  may  have  arisen  less  from,  tbei 
defects  of  its  execution,,  thaiifrom  the  absence  of  originality  | 
and  we  readily  admit  that  those  to  whom  the  subject  i;j  new  may 
read  the  work  with  advantage.  The  author,  indeed,  tells  xx^ 
that  he  writes  chiefly  for  professional  readers,  but  that  he  has 
purposely  avoided  the. phraseology  peculiar  to  medicine,  so.fj^r, 
as  to  make  his  work  inielligible  to  well  informed  general  read«( 
ers.  luthis,  we  think  he  has  acted  wisely  ;  for,  we  conceiv<ey^ 
medical  men  in  general  will  glean  but  little  valuable  infor* 
mation  from  it,  and  consequently  will  not  be  likely  to  bavet 
it  much  in  their  hands.  Indeed  no  reputable  physic^n  or 
surgeon  can  have  passed  through  the  common  course  oS 
medical,  btudy  without  having  become  familiar  with  the  fficts 
and  reasonings  it  contains.  They  will  not,  to  be  sur^i,  have 
obtained  this  knowledge  exactly  in  the  same  way  in  whicb 
it  is  arranged  in  the  volume  before  us;  but  whether  th^s^wiU., 
cither  lesseu  its  value,  or  embarrass  its  appl.ication  to,  t]^e 
purposes  of  science,  or  the  business  of  life,  may  ada^it.  of 
doubt. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  chapters  or  Essays:  the 
first  exhibiting  a  view  of  the  '  changes  of  the  humau  body  at 
different  ages  ;'  the  second  an  account  of  the  *  predisposi^JlMt* 
to  diseases  in  each  period  ^  and  tlie  third,  '  th^  physiologicSfti, 
principles  of  longevity.'  These  essays  are  preceded  by  a 
short  Introductory  chapti^r  on  th^  phasnomena  of  life  and . 
growth. 

The  author  divides  life  ipto  vegetable,  sensitive,  and  cercr 
bral,  limiting  the  last  to   that  class  of  animals   ^  whose  im- 
pressions  are  transmitted  to  a  common  sensorium,  the  source. 
of  ideas  and  thought,  as  is  discovered  in  vertebral  anitioals.' 
This  subdivision  of  the  phaenomena  of  animal  life,  though  not 
anatomically  inaccurate,  seems  somewhat  inconsistent  with  the 
physiological  principle,    that  sensation  is  always  connected 
with    nervous   structure;  and   may  possibly   lead   the  unin- 
foraied  to  infer  a  difference  which  will  not  be  found  to   exist 
in    nature.      Jf  sensitive  differs  from  vegetable  life    by  the 
addition  of  sensibility  to  the  irritable  power  of  living  organised 
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tiiatter,  as  stated  by  bur  author,  that  can  only  happen,  from 
the  addition  of  nervous  structure.  The  distinction,  conse- 
quently, betwixt  sensitive  and  cerebrjil  life  can  be  a  differenpe 
in  degree  only  and  not  in  kind;  and  thqir  separation  is  at  least 
unnecessary  if  not  .improper.  . 

On  the  subject  of  gfowth'Dr.  Jameson  appears  to  entertain 
notions  different  from  those  of  most  physiologists,  and  to  our 
apprehension  not  very  clear,  *  The  stimnlns  of  growth,'  hd 
says,  *  produces  a  quick  circulation  of  nutritious  fluid  over  the 
system  intended,  no  doubt,  for  a  speedy  supply  of  arterial 
blood  containing  new  matter  to  enlai^ge  the  size  of  parts.*- 
So  that  according  to  this  mode  of  reasoning  growth  is  both 
cause  and  effect.  He  rejects,  too,  the  opinion  of  Halief,  that 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  large  arteries  have  considerable 
iiifllience  upon  this  process,  because  of  the  uniformity  of 
its  laws  in  Animals,  which  have  no  heart ;  but  as  the  large  arte* 
lies  must)  perform  the  functions  of  a  heart  in  those  animals,  the 
rejection  of  their  influence  appears  to  rest  on  very  insuflScient 
grounds;  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  these  important 
parts  of  the  animal  economy,  as  well  as  the  capillary  extremi- 
ties of  the  arterial  system,  are  concerned  in  this  very  curious  and 
obscure  process. 

•  In  flUmg  up  the  subdivisions  of  the  two  first  essays.  Dr. 
Jameson  has  occasionally  permitted  his  desire  to  make   his 
Work   appear  complete,    supersede   the  exercise  of   severer 
judgement.    He  has  introduced,  for  example,  a  chapter  on 
the  diseases  to  which  the  body  is  predisposed  even   before 
its  birth,-— than  which,  we  humbly  conceive,  nothing  can  be 
more  ridiculous.      It  rqight  he    fairly  questioned,    indeed,' 
whether  most  of  the  affections  which  he  has  strung   together 
under  this  head,  are  properly  morbid.     They  are  chiefly  de- 
fects of  structure,  and  might  with  propriety  have  beeit*entirely 
disregarded.     We  "have  remarked,  too^  some  few  instances  of 
carelessness  not  very   creditable  to  a  physician  who  rests  his 
claims  to  respectful  attention  as  an  author,  an  a  forty   years 
standing  in  the  profession :  for  instance,  he  describes  the  mumps 
as  *  a  tumefaction  of  the  skin  and  cellular  membrane  of  the 
fauces,*  without  noticing  the  swelling  of  the  parotid  gland, 
which  in  fact  constitutes  the  disease,  and  gives  it  its  name  in 
tlie  systems  of  nosology. 

The  essay  on  the  physiological  principles  of  longevity  does 
not  exhibit  that  enlarged  com prenensive  view  oftlxe  subject 
which  its  title  might  K^ad  one  to  expect ;  nor  is  it  remarkable 
for  placing  the  facts  already  known  on  the  subject,  in  a  new 
ai'  striking  point  of  view.  The  essay  commences  with  » 
concise  view  of  the  general  mortality  of  mankind;  in  which 
Dr.  Jameson  has  availed  hinnself  of  the  tables  drawn  up  by 
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Dr.  Price,  and  has,  from  this  source,  formed  tables  of  the 
comparative  probabilities  of  the  duration  of  life  at  different 
periods,  and  in  different  situations,  as  well  as  of  the 
comparative  longevity  of  males  and  femak*.  The  conclu- 
sions obtained  from  the  registers  of  mortality  have  perhaps 
received  their  best  and  most  important  applicati6n  in  the 
science  of  political  arithmetic,  but  they  are  not  unimportant 
in  reference  to  other  objects,  as  they  enable  the  medical 
inquirer  to  determine  the  comparative  mortality  of  remote 
periods,  and  thus  to  ascertain  the  progress  of  those  improve- 
ments which  are  slowly,  though  certainly,  talcingr  place,  in 
society,  as  well  from  the  more  general  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
as  from  juster  views  of  the  nature  and  cure  of  diseases.  Thus 
it  appears  from  the  London  bills,  that  its  annua]  mortality 
has  decreased,  from  1750  to  1802,  from  four  to  three  per  cent, 
and  the  annual  deficit  has  decreased  during  the  same  period 
from  one  and  a  half  to  less  than  four  fifths  per  cent,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  a  similar  improvement  may  have  taken 
place  in  other  situations,  though  to  a  less  extent.  The  most 
remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  extraordinary  longe- 
vity, is  the  fact  of  its  being(frequently  hereditary  in  particular 
families;  and  to  this  *  peculiarity  of  hereditary  stamina,'  Dr; 
J.  ha§  added  '  the  changes  which  the  human  machine- under* 

foes  from  the  influence  of  external  causes/ — We  believe; 
owever,  that  nearly  all  which  is  known  on  the  subject 
might  be  referred  to  the  influence  of  the  former  cause. 
The  consideration  of  this  subject  naturally  led  Dr.  J.  to 
make  some  reference  to  the  remarkable  longevity  of  the  ante- 
dijuvfan  age,  and  we  were  not  a  little*  surprized  to  find  ^\^\ 
speaking  on  the  subject  of  the  deluge  in  such  terms  as  the 
following : 

<  All  that  we  are  able  to  infer  from  patriarchal  history  is,  that  the 
population  and  fertility  of  the  earth  had  so  greatly  increased  before  the 
flood,  a^  to  render  it  necessary  for  the  existence  of  posterity*  that  mankind 
diould  be  destroyed  by  a  deluge,  which  so  changed  the  face  of  the  earth 
as  to  shorten  the  daration  of  their  lives  afterwards/  p.  SOI. 

If  this  is  the  only  inference  which  Dr.  Jameson  can  draw 
from  the  plain  narration  of  the  sacred  historian,  the  inference 
which  his  readers  may  be  allowed  to  make  cannot  be^very- 
favourable  to  his  understanding.  Moses  expressly  attributes 
that  awful  catastrophe  to  the  corruption  of  the  human  race,  and 
the  violence  which  reigned  in  the  world,  nor  does  he  make 
any  allusion  whatever  either  to  its  fertility  or  populousness  at 
that  period,  neither  of  which  it  is  presumable  could  be  very 
considerable, — ^and  if  they  were,  could  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  event.    Ip  ataother  instance  coDnected  with  liie  same 
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interesting  portion  of  sacred  history ,.  Dr.  Janfiesoa  h^s,  cltos^n 
to  exercise  his  ingenuity  in  an  unpbilosophic^l  attempt  to, 
explain  that  which  the  historian  with  his  characteristic  brevity 
has  simply  stated  as  q  fact.  We  atludd^  to  tUe  cqutracte^^ 
iduration  of  hinman  life  subsequent  to  the  deluge,  w.bich  oui; 
author  thus  accounts  for  with  true  philo$opI>ical  gravity. 

<  We  are  therefore  of  opIpion>  thr^t  the  coDvulsion  wUch  changed  tbi^ 
IfiCe  of  nature,  gave  new  'properties  to  the  edibJe  prpductiona  oi  th<) 
garths  and  to  the  respirable  element  itself;  and  that  these  Qperated  gra^^ 
dually  upon  the  hereditary  stamina  of  the  t^dy,  utitil  a  due  balance  cs^n^ 
to  be  adjusted,  between  the  powers  of  the  liyiog  fibre  apd  external  stirou? 
tants.*  p/S02, 

This  solemn  Hip4  ^f  ^nfling,  CQwper  ba&  bap{>jly  ridiculed^ 
\kj  qo^paring  it  to 

i  .      dropping  buckets  into  empty,  wells. 

<  And  growing  old  in  drawing  nothing  up/ 

.'■''.'  '  '    ■ ' — ^ ■     .  .■ 

^rt,  XV.  The  jitivantages  of  early  P*^^U  tmfoUed  and  disfilayed^  it)  9.  Sf)? 
ries  of  plain  iDiscourses,  addressed  to  young  Peqple.  iBy  J.  Thon^f 
t6n.  ISmo.pp.  2SQi.    Paynes.  |  311. 

«  T^HE  miod  of  a  young  greature,"  says  Bishop  Berlle^^ 
S^  cannot  remain  empty.  If  you  do,  no|  put:  into  it 
^hat  i<s  good,  it  will  be  sura  to  receive  ^ba|;  which  in  had."^ 
This  reflection  seems  \o  have  the  support  of  general  expe«^ 
tlence,  and  leads  us  to.  cpaclude,  notwjth&tauding  the  eloquent 
^phistry  of  Rousseau,  that  religioq^  and  iporal  principles 
^hould  be  instilled  into  tbenaina  ^a  very  early  age.  Be<« 
iid^s  that  such  prinpiples,  preoccupying  the  mincj  while  it  i^ 
ya^nt,  would  serve,  to  obstruct  the  entrance  of  noxiou;^  aa4 
Impure  opinions,  it  is  evident  that  man,  l^t  a  very  early  pt^ 
]ciod,  is  capable  of  being  inBueoeed  by  religioj^s  con^idera^ 
Vions, — many  at^thioptic  examples  of  youitbfuT  piety  t^ijpg  qh^ 

wcord.  . 

U  ip  to  b^  lamented,  liowever,  ihati  the  praetioe  of  HMm 
tvho  are  by  nb  tn^aos  profane  or  woi'klly  sbpuld  be  but  to^ 
agreeable  to  the  doctrine  of  the  philosopher.  Pipits  p^retits^ 
as  well  as  religious  teachers,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  tod  guUtjf 
of  neglecting  the  rising  generation,,  While  provisionals  c^n^ 
jlilly  made  for  the  bqdyy  and  great  attention  i$.  paid  tq  ijst^ 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  present  life,  littL^  P^ioft  ar^ 
taken  to  imbue  the  mind  with  the  principl^  of  t^  g03p<^) 
and'it  hardly  comes  into  ^e  account  that  ^  ^^  SPuog  cra^s 
tuj;^"  18  a^a  heir  of  imxoortalitj^.     Si{di  practice.  ix|i)st  b^  qf 

n  £l  ^i«OQ|ine  adAaeaiei  ^Mugitqatesi  Sfc- 
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Very    perniciotis   tendency.     Although    the  iiobkat  tirtites/ 
Jm  weU  as  the  purest  pleasures,  aribe  from  the  pfeyaience  of  * 
religious  principled  in  the  heart,  if  parents  never  attempt  to 
infuse  such  principles  into  the  minds  of  their  children^  thejf^ 
Vill  infer  that  religion  is  an  affair  of  no  moment;  their  pa^ 
Vents  leaving  never  said  any  thiiig  to  thera  upon  it,  or  takea 
any  trouble  to  make  them  sensible  of  iis  importance,  of  train 
them  to  the  practice  of  its  duties.     While  young  persons  are 
sent  into  the  world  something  niord  tharf  indifferent  to  what 
IS  the  tno6i  important  of  huihari  concerns,  they  are  exposed^ 
ivithout  any '  counteracting  or  preserving   principles,  to  an 
Immense  multitude  of  influences,  all  tending  to  encourage  the 
Ivay ward  propensties  of  the  heart,  and  promoting  dispositions 
that  totally  disqualify  for  the  fenjbynient  df  an  eternal  dura* 
tlon.     We  are  hot  to  be  told  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  maa 
to  inspire  the  -heart  with  the  love  of  the  truth,  or  mould  it  intQ 
a  compliance  with  the  will  -of  God.     This  we  know,  and  rea- 
dily confess.    But  it  is  in  the  power  df  inan  to  employ  the 
means  that  seend  adapted  to  produce  such  effects,  in  expecta«- 
tion  of  a    higher  ind   niore    efHcacious   infliience, — which^ 
thoiigh  jJerfefctly  free,  and  exerted  according  to  measures  of 
infinite  wisdom,  he  has  reason  to  think  will  attend  his  efforts 
frtri^  is  our  duty ;  and  both  reflection  and  experience  conqu^ 
fo  enforce  the  prafctice  of  it. 

tHewd  61F  this  kifad  se^m  to  have  induced  Mr.  Thornton  to 
^eflivei"  t^e  discourses  before  us,  and  afterwards  to  make  then» 
jyobliti.  Th^y  appear  Very  proper  to  instruct  young  pclrsons^ 
fend  incite  them  to  the  pursuit  of  a  religious  life.  .The  ioU 
ioWfag  ari^  t'lie  (itle§  of  them :  the  fear  of  the  Lord  a  preser^ 
X^ti't^  from  eVil :  a  dissuasive  from  folly :  the  danger  of 
ydotjifull lists i  the  exx:ellency  of  true  wisdom:  the  proflt  of 
|«et>^  2  ttie  fadnour  which  attends  piety  i  the  pleasantness  df 
Telrgidas  ways :  the  example  of  Josiah  :  of  Ruth  :  piety  the 
•bhSef  dlrrtament  of  the  female  character. 

tfp6*rt  these  subjects^  which  have  not  Jost  theli*  Impdttance 
W^  being  retoeatfedly  handled,  Mr.  T.  discourses  in  a  simple, J  W'* 
'dfitfiouS)  titia  earnest  manner.  Mucih  good  advice  and  solid  ob» 
%ervatix)tl '  are  here  <;ombihed  with  many  salutary  maxims  and 
ti^ropViat^  ^xbdrtations  :  while  the  whole  is  enlivened  with 
^IfreJ^ah^riking  anecdotes,  tnd  cinriched  with  9  copious  vein  of 
iB^nrgfeltcari^iBntiment. — The  vol um^,  we  think,  may  be  profit** 
trM^  tea:d  iti  families  where  there  ate  ctiildreii,  aai  well  as  pat 
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Art.  XVI.  The  Influeuee  of  Literature  vfion  So^^s  Trandftted  trm 
the  French  of  Madame  de  Stael-HoloteiD.  To  which  is  prefixed  4. 
Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Author.  Sec6'nd  Edition,  cr. 
8vo.  2  vols.  pp.  639.     Price  Us.    Coiburni  1812. 

tT  bks  been  said,  and  the  terms  used  at  the  beginning  of  the 
preBxed  Memoir  seem  to  confirm,  that  this  performance  has 
drawn  the  notice  and  suppressing  hostility  of  the  Great  Tyrant, 
Nothing  ever  reminded  us  so  strongly  of  the  Roman  Em^erot 
making  war  on  dies  :    tbougli  the  analogy  tails  in  one  pomt-^ 
pity  was  due  to  the  innocence  of  Domitian^s  victims.     Indeed 
It  rails  also  in  another  point  ;  for  we  are  not  told  that  the 
Romsln  tyrant  was  fi/ra/^  of  the  insects  he  persecuted.     And 
to  be  sure  a  mighty  potentate  cannot  well  be  exhibited  before 
mankind  in  a  more  numiliating  light,   than  by  letting   it  be 
known  tbat,  while  at  the  bead   of    immense    and  victorious 
armies,  and  exercising  an  iron  domination  over  fifty  millions 
tof  people,  he  can  be  seriously  disquieted  by  such  a  trivial  pro- 
duction as  this ! 

A  temporary  reputation  for  extraordinary  talents  has  donbt* 
less  been  now  and  then  obtained  on  slight  grounds  in  this 
cduntry  ;  but  really  we  think  it  must  be  something  quite 
peculiar  to  the  French  taste  and  notions  that  could  ever  have 
allowed  the  author  of  this  work  to  become  celebrated  as  a 
genius^awit,  a  politician,  and,  we  suppose,  a  philosopher. 
It  is  very  likely  that,  in  the  Parisian  circles,  during  the  periods 
when  people  durst  make  circles  there,  and  durst  talk  in  them,-^ 
aforced  prematurity  of  faculties  in  a  young  lady, — a  vivacious 
-volubility  of  talk,— ^a  bold  dashing  style  of  remark,  luckily 
sometimes  striking  out  a  novelty  of  notion, — ^impassioned  de« 
clamation  about  sentiment,  and  Kousseau,  and  the  develope* 
ment  of  reason, — and  all  this  accompanied  by  extravagant 

5 personal  adulation  of  the  literati  and  philosophers,  would  go 
iar  towards  raising  a  brilliant  reputation,  especially  when  tbe 
young  lady's  father  was  beginning  to  make  a  great  figure  on  the 
political  stage,  could  regale  Marmontet  and  all  the  choice  wits 
and  writers  with  the  richest  wines  and  flattery,  and  could  have 
it  every  where  told  that  his  daughter  was  the  fit  and  frequent 
associate  of  Bdffon  and  Diderot.     And  never  was  more  ardent 
activity  exerted  even  to  keep  afloat  a  sinking  ship,  than  this 
]ady  has  ever  since  maintained  to  preserve  her  notoriety.     Na- 
vels and  critical  essays  were  the  seasonable  produce  of  her 
teens.  Philosophical  and  political  rhapsodies,  in  a  succession 
interrupted  only  by   sometimes  a  large  novel,  to  indicate^  as 
she  would  say,  the  genial  seasons  of  the  h^art,  and  prove  that 
the  '  developement  of  reason*  does  not  extinguish  the  noble 
passions^  have  done  wonders  towards  a  practical  iUustration  of 
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that  invariable  progress,  and  that  perfectibility,  of  the  human 
mind,  of  which  we  are  told  more  than  we  can  even  yet  under- 
stand in  the  present  volumes.    She  was,  besides,  always  bust- 
ling among  the  factions  and  orators  of  the  Revolution.     Foif 
energy  and  influence  she  was  to  throw  Madame  Roland  fai^ 
enough  into  the  btck  ground,  ^he  must  contrive  a  plan  foi^ 
secreting,  till  the  fury  of  the  revolutionary  tempest  should  be 
expended,  the  unfortunate  Lewi  sXVL— who  could,  to  be  ^ure^ 
liave  come,  by  acquiescing  in  jt,  to  no  worse  fate  than  he  did. 
She  attempted  keeping  on  in  the  same  style  of  incessant  inter-* 
ference,  when  the  factions,  and  all  the  tumultuary  popular  ex-^ 
citement  in  which  they  had  arisen,  were  sinking  to  the  stillnesi 
of  death  under  the  Consulate.    But  the  Grim  Spirit  of  this  nevv 
domiiration  was  not  to  be  wheedled  bv  her  rhetoric  of  flattery# 
He  commanded  her  toagreatdistatice  rrom;Paris;  andinsupport* 
able  was  the  distress,  and  dolorous  were  the  lamentations  of  the 
mother  of  three  children  condemned  to  live  quietly  in  Switzer- 
land with  her  father,  the  celebrated  Necker.     Suicide  was  in*« 
deed  always  within  her  reach  ;  but  luckily  she  thought  of  a  vi« 
sit  to  Berlin,  where  she  was  caressed  and  delighted.    Another 
expedient  for -supporting  a  protracted  existence  was  ajoumey 
through  Italy  ;  and  a  still  later  was  shewing  her  talents  for  ac* 
ting  on  the  stage  at  Geneva.    Whether  her  wealth  and  fame, 
ana  the  stock  of  philosophy  so  pompously  displayed  in  this, 
book  will  long  be  able  to  sustain  her,  in  the  confirmed  despond* 
ency  of  ever  again  shining  in  the  metropolis  of  the  Continent,* 
must  be  left  to  time  to  shew. 

The  present  work,  on  which  we  should  say  a  very  few  words^ 
was  written  after  its  author  had  witnessed,  with  intimate  inspect* 
tion,  a  series  of  very  great  events,  had  associated  many  yesir^ 
with  persons  of  distinguished  and  very  various  talents,  and  af<« 
ter  she  was  old  enough  to  have  learnt  to  think  clearly  and  write 
well.     Contrary  to  the  law  which  we  impose  on  ourselves  with 
most  extremely  rare  exceptions,  we  have  satisfied  ourselves 
without  reading  the  whole  of  the  performance ;  nor  have  we 
looked  into  the  original,  (which  by,  means  of  a  London  editiou 
is  of  easy  access,)  to  se.e  how  far  this  careless  translation  is  ac-* 
"countable  for  its  character.    No  translator  in  England  couldT . 
render  a  sensible  book  into  such  a  book  as  this, — as  flimsy  a 
piroduction,  we  should  think,  as  ever  aped  philosophy  and  elo« 
quence.    It  has,  for  one  thing,  no  defined  subject.     Under 
the  denomination  of  Lilerature^  she  says  she  *  comprehends 
poetry,  eloquence,  history,  and  philosophy,  or  the  study  of 
man  as  a  moral  agent ;' — and  by  the  *  advancement  of  Litera* 
lure/  she  says  she  means,  ^  the  ulterior  perfection  of  the  art 
^ftbiAkiog;^  and  of  expressing  one^s  thought^.'    In  her  way  of 
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treatifigit.  Literature  comprises  almost  all  taleat,  all  thought,- 
all  fancj^ing,  all  foeliiiiV,  all  writing,  and  all  speaking,  tW  \i 
not  enrtployetl  on  the  common  concerns  of  life,  on  War^  or  oif 
abstract  scienct'**     Would  any  bod^  bnt  a  vain  Frenchwomaa 
have  taken  up  such  a  subject  as  a  specific  tberae?     She  goes 
btick'to  the  Htefatilre  of  Greece  and  Ronie,  with  which  she  ap- 
pears bnt  very  superficially  acquainted^  (when,  or  how^  indjseicl^ 
should  ^he  have  gained  aiiy  accurate  knowledge  of  itf)  atidl 
protiotifices,  witb  dlimaginable  confidence  bpicipns/ which  are 
nere  artd  there,  at  lucid  intervals,  ahnost  intelligible^  an  their 
ititeDectual  i*ank,  and  on  their  infiuenoe  on  the  character  aiidi 
fortirnes  of  mankind.    The  only  tbing  that  we  caa  underatand 
ivith  arty  certainty  is,  '  th^t  the  Greeks  gave  the  first  ]iiip«l«e 
to  literature  and  the  fine  arts,V  but  the  KocnaBs  did  vastly^ 
move, — for  *  they  gave  the  world  valuably  testimonies  of  tfafeir 
^^iu'$y   iSuch  expressions  as  tliis,  which  we  transcribe  accu«*' 
fately,  may  give  a  tolerable  notion  wliat  hand«  Literature  it 
got  into  when  the  Baroness  de  Stael  is  appointed  its  historian. 
There  is  a  gre.it  deal  done,  too,  for  modern  literaturcf,  Qspe* 
ctallj'  the  French  and  English.    This  part  of  the  work  i^  still 
nlot^e  splendid  with  discoveries.     Airing  many  other   things 
it  is  pfoved  that  the  English,  though  line  in  poetry,  are  niast 
nn^ccotintably   and  lamentably   destitute   at  imaginattohi  ia 
their  pvose  writings.    This,  however^  we  will  confess^   tmgbt 
have  been  Found  out  by  any  one  of  ourselves  that  shoirklhave 
read  Taylw,  the  prose  Writings  of  Milton  and  Drydeo^  snd 
the  works  of  Addison  and  Burke«     But  the  most  astonishing 
of  a!ithe  disclosures  is  that  the  prevailing  charaQter  of  Ebs-' 
Ifcjb  Jioetry  f  she  $peaks  of  it  comprehensively)  had  ils  origjtu 
from  Ossian!!   onle  of  the  early   poets  in   our  language,  w<f 
suppose,  that  kindled  and   clirected  the  genius  of  Chaucer^ 
Spenser,  a4)d    Sliakspeare.    Bhe  giyes  it  out  that  the  Engii&b 
#orks  of  genius  are  tiot  greatly  distinguished  by  originality 
dnd  itivehti'on,  a  truth  of  which  it  is  probable  she  received 
ftef-  strongest  fconviction  in  reading  the  **  Fairy  QueeOj," — tluui 
Whic'h,'^she  protests  to  us,   *  nothing  jA  the  world  can  be  merit 
fetRoos-*     The  conviction  must  have  been  confirmed  in  read-' 
i^  Sbakespeafe ;  and  the  evidence  would  be  fully  completed 
fry  tb)e  Paradise  Lost;  of  which,  indeed,  ^he  expressly  sayss^ 
•'it  is  not  the  poetic  invention  which  is  the  merit  of  \\\\&pi£ce^ 
Are  subjett  id  almost  entirely  taken  from  the  book  of  Cenesb/ 
•*^aii  assenion^  however,  we  think,  ratbei*  unadvisedly   ha« 
^afrded  beyond  the  extent  of  bet  ladyship^s  learnings    ieH 
though  there  is  no  doubt  tbat  Milton^ ,  who  was  an  emineoib 
schohif*,   had  fead  this  ancient  rare  ^  book  of  tienesisy'*  m(^ 
tliispetft  It  ha^  never  .been  seen  by  the  Baroness.— Neverthe-* 
le«s^  she  takes  upon  her  to  discriminate  and  estol  the  meritt ' 


aF  the  ^aid  Sfaak&pf  s^v^  ai;id  MiljtoA*  And  then  too  she  i9  very 
deeply  smkusa-^and  she  coufesses  hex  love  in  the  truQ  French 
dictiQn  of  seBiimeDt-^wUh  o^r  philosophers^  ai)d  the  niore  pa* 
ihetiQ  cJi^s  of  OOF  moralists.  In  short,  she  is  in  no  small  de-. 
f^ree  ei^thusiastic  abqut  Old  Euglapd,  and  what  it  contains; 
lup^  she  has  secured.,  unaiiefiablvy.  our  deference  for  her  know- 
ledge Qiod  jqcigenveuit  in  every  thing  she  may  say  about,  u^,  by 
the  striking  accuj-agy  of  every  part  qf  the  elpqueqt  felicitaUoii 
^nto  which  she  breaks  fgrth. 

*  Happy  \t  tbe  country  where  the  anfliotv  ar^  mekuM^aly,  the  mer« 
jeliants  ^Hsfied,  the  ricb  gk>omy^  and  the  middloM;' dosS'  of  peoefeco»# 
|«tedr    y.Lp.3» 

After  all.,  France  is,  or  ai  least  may  and  shalT  be,  tbe  coua« 
try  pf  the  Universe.  In  French  eloquence,  wit,  taste,  and  re- 
^nement  ^sto  thi^Iast  point  the  English  are  s^d  barbarians  in 
the  coqaparison}  it  is,  that  the  regency  over  the  human  mind  is 
to  be  vested*  But  when,  it  is  not  so  easy  t6  divine;,  for  it 
iseems  this  wil)  nojt  be  till  the  French  nation  is  a  well-harmoni- 
zed and  virtuous  republic  ;  aud.  therefore  there  will  be,  in-  all 
^  j^)pearaiiice^  some  sm^U.  privij.ege  of  time  allowed  to  the 
peigl^houring  states  to  prepare  for  an  intellectual'  and  moral 
competition.  On.  the  present,  or  very  recent  state  of  France,. 
£l?e  e^^xpatii^tes  with  very  ample  rhetoric  of  description  and  la- 
xpentatiqp ;  and  in  tbi^  part  we  have  several  times  fancied 
^ediscerned^omegleaips  of  truth  and  intelligence. 

Tb^re  is  very  frequent  and  very  grand  talk  about  **  Glory,'* 
yrbich  is  iQ,variably  bejd  forth  as  the  noblest  object  of  existence, 
and  the  only  adequate,  reward  of  great  exertions  and  sacrifices  ; 
and  whatever  tiling  it  really  is  which  that  word  designates,  (evi.. 
dently  not  what  is  meant  by  the  word  in  our  religious  books) 
it  is  so9xethin^  for  which  our  author  is  tormented  with  a  tnost 
^ragifur  pas$ion,:r-to  borrow^  an.  epithet  jrom  the  trans-* 
later. 

Some  handsome  compliments  are  paid^  netvertheless,  to 
Chmiiiaiiilyy  whjch  itf  prononeced    '  lo  b«  thie  most  .phiiosgi^ 

Jliica)  of  ajl  veligiofis.'  This  we-  exceedingly  wondered  to 
nd;  bepauB.e  ^e  were  positively  aesured,  raliber  early  in.  the 
book,,  in  an  enlogium  on  Cicero,  that  ^  it  was  ii»possible  to 
si^yance  farther  in  the  establishment  o€  a  beneficent  religion,^ 
than  he  did.  \,  stnd  we  had  seen  twenty  times  over  in  these  vo^ 
lum^.  thM  ^Khatever  is.  the  most  philosophically  the  most  bene-* 
i^f^    ThJA  same  Qhri^tianity,  she  understandsji  is  <  much 

Sfa»ui  extreioeiy  £i>iid.o£  proi^oiinqipg  bpid  general  observa^ 
tionsy  in  the  manner  of  Bacon;   but  miM^b  o^Pi^e  f^q^uljy/ ; 
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titiual  progress  of  the  *  developement*  of  human  reason  ;  aod 
may  indeed  be  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  that  doctrine.  She  ex- 
emplifies too  a  happy  method  of  abridging  the  process  by 
which  he  used  to  get  at  a  generality.  His  timidity  would  not 
venture  to  enounce  a  general  principle  till  he  had  got  it  by  de- 
duction from  a  dozen  or  a  hundred  particular  facts.  One  fact 
is  enough  to  furnish  the  Baroness  with  a  general  doctrine ;  ^ud 
if  the  fact  should  also  be  au  anomalous  one^  ho  much  the 
better. 

There  is  great  abundaticeof  brilliant  novelties  of  remark; 
such  as  the  following ;  ^  True  genuine  wit  is  no  other  than  the 
faculty  of  seeing  things  rightly  ; — the  more  a  man  is  endued 
\^ith  common  sense,  the  more  wit  be  possesses/  Vol.  I,  p.  40. 
And  in  the  same  page,—:*  Important  truths,  when  once  .<aisco- 
yered,'  (that  is,  disclosed  by  the  discoverer,)  '  strike  every 
mind  with  equal  force.'  *  There  is  no  variety  but  in  nature ; 
and  new  ideas  can  only  be  inspired  by  justseniiments,*  Vol.  II. 
p.  268.  *'  It  is  morally  impossible  for  any  one  .to  be  eloquent, 
while  he  is  obliged  to  abstain  from  truth.      V.  II.  p.  272.       • 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  a  kind  of  half  melaphysicat  investi- 
gating and  declaiming  about  the  faculties  and  affections ;  all  as 
crude  and  indistinct  as  it  is  possible -for  a  person  to  write,  who 
can  sometimes  make  a  discriminating  and  even  subtle  reinark 
on  feelings  which  she  has  herself  experienced,  or  observed !n 
her  associates  ;-^for  now  and  (hen  there  is  very  discerning  and 
almost  philosophical  rei^iark.  But  the  general  course  of  .the 
composition  is  totally  devoid  of  that  clear  connected  think-- 
ing,  in  the  full  absence  of  which  even  reviewers  may  be  al- 
lowed to  take  an  excuse  for  qlosing  the  book  after  having  read 
about  half  of  it,-^as  we  have  done. 


Art,  XVIJ.  The  St^ucU'm  of  Great  Brlialn  in  the  par  1811,  By 
M.  de  Montgaillard.  Faithfully  translated  from  the  FreQcb«  Syo. 
Price  98,'bda.  «  gherwood  and  Co.     1812. 

'pHIS  is  one  of  those  periodical  exposes  which  Napokoo  is  very  much 
in  the  habit  of  setting  his  subordinate  Ministers  to  compose  and  ]>ub<- 
lish  in  the  form  of  pamphlets.     It  consists,  as    usual,   of  exaggerated 
rraresentations  of  the  power  and  resources  of  France>  and,^  if  it  be  poasiUe^ 
of  descriptions  equally  exaggerated  of  the  distresses  of  Great  Britain. 
M.  de  Montgaillard,  though  very  inferior  to  bis  ^redeceasor  in  the  com- 
position of  these  manifestoes,  M.  de  Hauterive,  is  evidently  a  man  of 
some  ability ;  and  his  efsay  contaiqs  matter  for  serious  meditation.     It 
16  not,  however,  our  intention  to  analyze  his  b<x)iH»  the  contents  of  \rhich 
are  too  miscellaneous  for  such  a  purDOse,  and  are  moreover  o£  daily  dia- 
cussion*    We  have  no  wish  to  invade  the  province,  or  copy  the    argu- 
ments,  of  the  Newspapers. 
There  is  somethifig  excessively  shallow  in  the  artifices  employed  by 
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and  ^^xpWng  me' ly^kn^      and   Ujiurp^tipn^ot,  l)ur/C0|jRfjy..'.>yiJ*^8« 
artlBceft^M.-W  Mbnlgailiard'  avails^ip^lf  t^  O^eii;  .^iL,?^tftPli  .   r^e 
talks    largely-'if  ^hi^  impkrti'afity,i^ani  then*  wltli  inimitable    gravitv, 
infoOTs,  aif,  tluf,;^  lagrjcdiural  tnd!>  w*Af/niafO»i te'^ftitaralljr  ien&of^ 
io  it^  resolmUxiiR,  apd  fiiUkft^\  iD/Jt3.i(y'e24te^ij'<ytt*AnJ/>'^M4i''//i^i^&/  M^ 
^#«^^  .mAir^,  .5w.t  ^  maritime.! BdA'TQmtoetciab  trtftfen>fs'*drS*rh*'0^' 
i»8pitq  o^4t8^1f»/^  4i«lHH>o«ty. '^nd)  despoliMD  fff;JW'f<c6nhetfllofa!l'%m 
Qtfie^  natlpnf  3,f if  i^-  //  ^/(tf  «/k#rr>  ^ t/u\iit4'^^  qfOMfl  B^tJkifrt/^ '  A^gain; 
•  exery :  in^tiql  fos^o*  pf  «<  ^•rccctiindcMtanduigi  virhSile^t'  *Wf 'be-^W 
ci»^tr}>  prpi^ft6io%t^W;  jH>)itfi:ftll  ^oidiUoiiv  islfonxdUe'i^kDO^A^fed]^  iff 
the  conduct  and  will  of  the  govteainciirof(Fnuitd>  «he  ftteedand  '/?^^rf 
inteption  of.^iWii^ /r«^<?^>to^t.^coqiito       ^nd  in<)it8t-!y  ^  the  P^^^^ 
oT  Ewoj^;/  ofifir^Q^^i.  tteifiiMydfeignty  and  their 'irtaritime   mde^* 
pen'deiicei  and.  of  ^  ifisu^i^g  %^i  fUtm  the^  ^o&oarabk  ^joyment  of  tho«e 
comiperpial  ligbt^f.^  iqbefei)^  in  jevtxy,  cioWdL  ^u<j1ji4  -roan  'is  likewise' 
obliged  to  admit,  that  the  intrigues^    peculations  y  and  cujudity  of  the^ 
SogHsh  ministry  have  been  the  cause  of  wars,&c«' 

A*  page  or  %y/o  zf 
iin'at6r;^nd  the 
U8»'  indignant) 
natt^ry.'.  With  the  conscription'.  etanog.Him  m  tiie  tace,  tms  *  imr 
partial  wiriter'  enlarges  niost  patheti^lly  "on  diQ  .  etii«  of  <  Pressing/ 
and/ lap]eQt8..the  lot  of  ^glishimstr  deprived  <  of  those 'sedentary  and 
domestic  .cle%ht9  ^which  ^e  the.ibaaeff  and'  piseaerva^ion  of  families/ 
Every  h^jf ] dozen  p^e^,  in  factvCoqitaia<sokne. instance  or  another  of  this 
absum  and' glaring  partiality;  which,  is  carried  to  such  a  childish 
extent,  as  even  to  assert  that  '  England 'has  got  to  that  state,  that  such 
articles  as  France  supplies  are  considered  as  wants^  .even  among  the 
lowest  classes  of  the.  people/-^*. England. does  not  in  xealjty  supply 
Eorope,  and  Fraiite  in  particular,  with  apy.  thing  but  superfluoos  goods, 
aod  those  for  the  pampering  of  luxury^  .and  t,he  use  of  which  hd4  gwf  ^ 
for i  nearly  a  tentuiy?  It  appears  by  -all  .this,  that  M.  <ie  Ji^xmtgaillard 
is  seriously  of  opmion,  that  the  wines, '  bijs,  silks,  brandies,  and  la^^es 
of  Fruice,  'are  to  us  articles  of  indis|jensabTe  necessity,  while  the  use 
of  oor  qofiee,  sugar,  tea,  and  cotton,  is  on  the  Continent,  superseded  ai)4 
«  gone  by." 

Mingled  .with  these  and  many  other  specimens'  of  absurdity,  how* 
ever,  we  find  observations  and  stajtements,  which  if  not  incoatrovertlbly 
correct,  bear  so  close  a  resemblance,  to  truth,  that  they  *^  give  us  pauHe/' 
When  this  writer,  tells,  us  that  *  the  territorial  resources  of  Great  Bri- 
tain are  by    no    means  in  proportion  to  its    maritime  and   commercial* 
strength' — when   he    compares  the  physical  and  political    strength  of 
France   with    that  of  England — when   he  attacks  the  solidity  of  our 
financial,  and  the  policy  of  our  restriction  system*— and  when  he  treau 
our  zninisters   as  men '  of  shifts  and  es^pedients,  instead  of   enlightened 
and  high-minded  statesmen-<-we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  at  least, 
the  plausibility  of  his  speculations.     And  worst  of  all,  when  we  are 
preparing  indignantly  to  repel   his  charges   against  our  national  honour 
ana   iniegrity,   our    high    character    and    spirit— <-t he    remembrance    of 
Copenhagen— 

Vou   VIII.  2  P 


t>      ■      .      »     »\w> 


»C6  .,  qiuifi^'t 

Art.  XVIIL    Tkc  pvtctut  DeBveretL  a  Sermon,  pi:eache4  at^,89|#i: 
<'Wal^ 't)i^dl<1ifeetiiig,  of  d)^  IkiGtikers  m  tBe  Cpi&iecticm  of  the. 
hbe  ktr.jm:V/!iAf,  held  at  Swansea,  June  12.  18l|.   ,By  Vm. 
ttas  Rbbcfhaj '9vp^.m  ^.    Hakri^  Caermarthea,    lau*  ' 

AS  tl^is  aermoQ^ivaii  preached  a  few  dajrg  after  the  xejection  of  Lord  Sid- 
'^  moothVoi^rtunjite  bi]]y  the  preacher  made  several  aHtaidiA  tb.Uiat' 
evvDts  and  toward  the  dote  of  J^  reaid  aletter  from  Lord  Erskibey  ^  to  Vkdr. 
S^ivaiiaea  ao^HSl^imotaui  ceoimittee  fbr  prcitectiaff  libefty  of  ifonscieno^^^ 


circun»taii€£4  ^k  ^  dsacbunr  m  niterett  'which/tlioagh  warai'/devotlil, 
s^fid  not  imodicioais  it  wbold  not^othefwiie  have  poMeased ;  aiidled  ttiMi^ 
lirho  heard  ifytoreq^test  the  pnUiGatkmiofat*  '       v.  '^       '^ 

■  The  discourse  iif^£  is  a  kind  of  paraphrase  OD  tihe'foliowiiMr  wdrds.:— 
**  Hear  the  wW  ci'llhis  Lor^  ye  that  treibbk  at  his  wbrd.    Yoitt  btt^^ ' 
rep  that  hated . yDi^  thM  cast  «ott  out-foir  m^  dbmeVAte  mi%  let  tfiii* 
Lord  beglprifieidi:  :bv(t  he  afaall  q>pear  to  yoAr  jojf  and  thejr  shall  be' 
ashfmed/':--        '  • .  /••..-...<.':.'•  Jo 


I « 1 1  ii  « «  I  *<*i^^ 


Ait.  XIX.  Poem  in  the  English  ami  ScottUh  JXakcti,    By  Wplian^  JUr. 
^ram,  12mo;  pp..  ISO.    Brown,  AberdeeD.     1818^  t 

^H£  poetry  of  thia  volume  til  OQgh  certaialT  not  of  a  very  toweiiiig  cha-; 
racter  i»  far  froiii  unpleasing.  Most  of  the  pieces  hav^  something. use-  * 
ful  in  their  cendencv.t  and  as  th^  author  <seldom  aims -at  liibtp'  than  he' ia 
adequate  to  accomplishf  and  is  by  no  means  extrayagatit  in  his  ezpectatt&ns. 
ol'applauitey  there  are  few  readers,  w*  coocehrtf,  who  will  be  likety  ,£^* 
tl^row;  down  his  .book  id  iH  humour.  1  '  .  '    ^ 


■ '  '  J 


Art.  XX.    Scrkiture  Gchgrafihy ;    Ii)  two    parts.  .    Cootaining  a  dttt**. . 
^cription  of  Uie  most  distmguished ^countries  and  places  noticed,  iatbfi^ 
•  Holy    Scfriptures.     With  a '  brief  account  of  the  remarkable  cTenta. 
connected  with  the  subject.    Intended  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the' 
Holy  Bible  to  young  persons.    For  the  use  of  schools  and  fiimili«8^ 
and    illustrated    with   maps.      By   John   Toy^    prilrate   tdichcx'^of.' 
Writing,    Arithmedc,  and  Geography,     Price   6s.    Scaidleni  tad; 
'Oo.     1810. 

'T^HJS  is  a  respectable  connnladoni  and  illustrated  by  intelligible^  ^^^'^ 
well  executed  maps*    The  principd  objection  to  the  volume  is/tfa^' 
it  is  published  ou  an  extremely  ill-advised  scale  of  expence.    The  inform*' 
ation  might  have  been  contained  nkrhoHm  in  a  maniial  of  half  the  co8t« 
and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  Mr.  T6y  do  not  find  this  eiTor  muteriaOy 
interfere  with  the  sale  of  his  book. 

'■  ■■       -  ■  ■  -. . »        !■  ■ 

4 

Art,  XXI.  Jonah*s  Ddherance  and  Gratitude,  a  Sermon  preached  at  the 
Rev.  J.  Leifchield's  Chapel,  Kennington,  on  Sabbath  Evening,  Nov. 
10th,  1811,  being  the  Anniversary  of  the  Author's  Shipwreck.  Bj. 
John  Clunie,  M.  A.  8vo.pp.43.    Hamilton^  Williams*    1811. 

|N  this  sermon,  founded,  on  Jonah,  IL  ?,  and  9.    Mr.  Clunie  takes  no- 
^  tice  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  Jonah's  deliverance ;  his  dk- 
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(. 


»..<<•••■•-  '  • 

tresv-^nis.  deFodoa«  and  the  remk  of  itt-^aad  theaiotunrithejprophet  timde 
^.onering  sacrificet  peijormiag  bis  tows^  and  atcribiiignis  rescue  to 
God.  It  i$  a  judicious  discourse^  full  of  ploiis  sentimen^y  snd  iveU  adapts 
ed  to  the  occasion.  Though  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  those^  wholme 
tneauthofy  hare  escaped  from  shipwreckt  every  one  who  has  met  widi 
*periJous  adventures'  may  read  it  with  advantage;  its  scope  being  tp 
nuke  us  thankful  for  such  interpositions  of  Providence. 

•Art.  XXII.    EeRgiomsm :  a  Satire,    12mo.    Price  48. 

u     —,    '        '     '• 

.U/S  should  not  .have  thought. this  anonymous  performaiAce  deserviiup 

;,      .  i  of  tbp  smallest  doticey  had  it  not  possessed  an  imposing  frootf  aod 

bee'nijable  fi^om  the  seembgi  iitti^tionof  its  subject  to  obtain  a, share  <of 

circulation^  which  neither  its  design,  nor  execution  would  merit.    It  it 

fntended  to  hold  forth  to  contempt^  certain  clergymen  in  the  estabU^h- 

iibent,  in  the"  (Accedes  qf  London  and  Ctiester,  wno  have  attained  an  i^Xtent, 

oF  ,^&*^3^  popularity^  at  which  our  reverend  author,  (for  he  also  is  a 

derg^ah)  feels  mightilv  enfious.    It  Is  further  intended  to  exhibit  a 

caricature  of  <*  evangelical  estemporiaeFS9"&c.;  in  which  he  discovers  about 

)3a  much  knowledge;  of  thfe.  pria^iples  and  character  of  <<  the  evangelical 

cl^gy,*'  as  appeared  in  a  late  <*  primary  visitation  charge ;"  fiiom  which 

.poi^  Satirist  quqtes  a  long  extract#  in  confirmation  of  his.  own  libelloas 

iDsinuations.  .  Ther^^  can.  be  no  one,  hojurever,  possessing  the  least  seosi* 

^failitj^y.  who  W9^^  pfH  blush  to  appear  only  for  a  momeat  in  contact  with 

.tne  acribbJerben^e  uS) ;  and  i^  the  book  should  chance  to  fall  in  the  hands 

nOf  anj  of  the  mon?  i^^ispectable  part  of  the  anti-evangelical  faction,  we  are 

AOt  withput.hopes  it  may  lead  them  to  suspect  the  justice  of  their  cause.They 

will  here^  find  their  laboured  attempts,  for  once  identified  with  obscene 

ribaldry^  and  malignant  accusation ;  and  it  will  be  well,  if  they  are  led 

to  imagine,  that  probably  their  more  decorous  opposition  has  been  a 

work  of  superfluity.  ' 

■  --'■■■■  ■ 

An.  XXIIL  Ckmtian  iMslty  and  Pairlotism ;  a  Sermon  preached  in 
Saint  Andh«ws  Chapel,  Bolton  le  Moors.  On  Wednesday  the  20th 
dbyof  Mirch,  1811.  By  George  Lawson.  8vo.  pp.  32.  Price  Is.  6d. 
Gardner^  Bolton. 

'^HE  text  chosen  by  Mr.  Lawson  is  Psalm  Ixxii.  1.  «  Give  the  King 
•  thjr  judgements,  O  God,  and  thy  righteousness  unto  the  King's  son.*' 
After  a  short  introducdon  he  alludes  to  the  occasion  on  which  tliis  psalm 
IB  auppoaed  to  have  beenjpenned,  and  then  observes  that  *  the  text  teaches 
na  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Ejngs  to  pray;  and  we  may  justly  infer  from  it 
that  it  18  the  duty  of  others  to  pray  for  them.'  He  goes  on  to  remark,  that 
Kio^^ .  Uke  other  men,  are  entirely  dependent  on  God*— that  the  most 
valuable  quality  of  Kings  is  the  spirit  of  piety  and  righteousness— -that  it  is 
our  doty  to  implore  this  blessing  for  them  by  prayer  and  supplication—and 
that  the  tenscientious  discharge  of  this  duty  is  a  genuine  evidence  of 
Loyalty  and  Patriorism.  Each  of  these  observations  he  illustrates  in  a 
manoer  highly  creditable  to  his  judgement  and  piety.  1  he  following  pas* 
aage.may  serve  for  a  specimen. 

« The  text/  says  he,  <  furnishes  us  with  an  cxamplt  fitted  to  reprove  the 
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*^eater  part  of  the  rich,  the  fioble,  and  die  high  of  this  world.  We  behdd 
i  Kio^'whoaeiivigfi  ihad  been  unconHmoDljr*  epleadid,  Who^'  arms  had 
been  attended  with  signd  suceess,  o^d  whose  ren^wti  w^s  ^ng\^1arl]r  ex- 
lensiTep  employed'^nwhat?  In  procUiraing  his  own  grea^htes;  ih  boasting 
of  his  warlike. expioitS)  and  thus  displaying  the  vanity 'of  his  heart?  It 
tayingi  Is.  not  this  gren  Jerusalem,  which  I  govern  by  the  might  of  my 
power  and  for  the  honour  of^my  majesty  ?  No :  David  •  was  not  only  a 
great,  but  a  gpod  man  ;  not  only  a  King  but  a  saint.    '  Instead  of  vaunting 

«)e  extent  of  his  power,  the  glory  of  his  victories,  and  the  splendour  of 
is  character,  he  appears  in  all  the  humility  of  a  dependent  oi)  th^  bounty, 
and  a  suppliant  at  the  throne  of  Cod.  He  pours  forth  the  language,  of 
•bhe  who  fekhis  own  insignificance^  and  the  exclusive  happiness  of  tbpjte 
iwho'can  approach  the  throne  of  grace  in  the  confidence  that  their  prayers 
;ve  acoepted  by  God.   **  Give  the  king  thy  judgements,^*  &c/ 

1  ,  .  ...  i!   ;•'..»  '      •  -     .: 

'Ah.  XXIV.    Leisure  Hours ;    or  Morning  Amusements,^  consisting  ^f 
^    ^bems  on  a  variety  of  interesting  Subjects,  Moralj  Relij^ous*  and 
'  Miscellaneous  i    with  Notes.    By  W.    Steers,    I2mo.-}      oherW:pod 
^ndCo.    1811.  ','  ..   ; 

.  Xj^ROM  a  sh6rt  biographical  prefiiee,.  we  collect  'that  the Author  of  tfe 
.present  volume  is  a  young  man- in^;  dn  inllerior  stsdon  of  life,*  the  nar- 
rowness of  whose  circumstances  have  withheld  fronfi  hiih  those  advatj- 
tages  which  are  usually  deemed  nearly  essential  to  the  Accomplished  poet* 
Though  we  regret  that  he  haft  b6en  led  td  a  somewhat  pt^mature  pdbK- 
toation  of  his  compositions,  we  are  dispbsed  on'tlie  whole- to^^considi^r 
them  as  not  remarkably  discreditable 'to  hils  talents^  and  industry.*  Hit 
attainments  in  theology,  we  are  sorry  to  sayi-areidUch  txki  supemcial  to 
qualify  him  for  a  writer  of  •*  religious**  po^ms.   - 


t 


»«. 


Art.  XXV.  \*  Specimens  of  Greek  Penmanshifi^'mih.  Directions  for  formfng 
the  Characters,  according  to  the  Methods  adopted  by  the  late  Profes- 
sor Person,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Young. 

« 

2.  An  Introduction  to  Wrtiingi  exhibiting  clear  and  coqciae  fides 
for  the  Formation  and  Combination  of  the  Letters.  To  which  are/ad« 
dtdy  some  Sketches  of  English,  Latin,  French,  apd.  Ijtalian  Qrannnar, 
intended  for  Learners  to  impress  in  their  Memories  by  transcribing. 

&.    Definitions  of  some  of  the  Temu  made  Use,  of  In  Geograpfy  and 
y^i/rono;»^,. intended  foj:  Learners  ui  impress  on  their. MenaOnea. by 

transcribing*.  y 

4',    Burning'  Hahd  Copies^   containing  a  Sketch  bt  the  Geography* 
•  of  England,  intended  for  Learners  to  iittpres^  on  their  Memories  jiy 
transcribing.     By  John  Hod'gkin.     Darton  and  Harvey^     1811. 

COME  time  ago,,  we  recommended  Mr.  Hod^kin's  CMgt^Ma 
Grmcoj  as  likely  to  be  of  cooaiderable  uae  in  assistbj^  suuknta^  U>  ac« 
quire  an  easy  and  elegant  method  of  writing  the  Greek  dharacte^;  The 
first  of  these  publications  prppgscss.the  same  object,  but  is  of  much  smaller 
size.     The  nature  of  the  others,  which  CQn«iAt:ch^%<^copperpittfieex« 


.,  V  ■ 


Christie's  Account  of  the.  Small  Pox  in  Ceylon.        319 

UmpleSy  will  be  sufficiently  understood  from  the  titles..  The  plan  of  vtojvof^ 
ihettH^mory  by  the  same  process  which  improves  the  hand  writing,  ha$ 
always  appeared  to  us  judicious  ;  and  Mr.  Hodgkin's  labours  will  proba* 
biy  racilitate  its  adoption  in  Schools.  The  style  of  writing  is  hardly  equal 
to  what  we  have  seen  in  some  other  copper-plate  examples. 

— .  -  ■  _         -  ^  -  _  ^^  — - — |— . 

Art.  XSTVI.  The  Widow  andihe  Or fihan  Family,  An  Elegy.  By  Mio 
Stockdale.     8vo.  pp.  20.     Price  Is.     Stockdale.     1812.  / 

'J'^HE  very  benevolent  purpose  for  which  these  verses  are  composed^ 
must  be  allowed  to  protect  them  from  any  severity  of  critical  remark^ 
The  case  which  Miss  Stockdale  has  undertaken  to  record  is  one  of  deep 
distress;  and  her  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  sufferers  (to  whose  relief  the 
profits  of  diis  pubKcatton  are  appropriated, )  merit  the  highest  praise. ' 

-^  -  ■  -  .    I.  1  _|  ■  '—  ■■  ■■■■■■■■■■■■  ■  ■      ^^^^»^— ^^    ^       ,     ,,     ,         .  ^,^i^^— >^^Y-^^ 

Alt*  XXVII.  An  Account  of  the  Ravagei  committed  hi  Ceyhm  by{ihe)Skiall 
Pox;  previousJtf  to  the  Introduction  of  f^accination :  with  aStatenieBt  of 
the  Circumstances  attending  the  Introduction,  Progress,  and  Succea%  of 
Vaccine  Inoculation  in  that  Isltnd.  By  Thomas  Christie,  Nl[l  D. 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London,  and  of  the  Royal 
Medical  Society,' Edinburgh  :  and  lately  Medical  Superintendant-Ge« 
neral  in  Ceylon.  8vo.  pp.  104.  Price  28.  Cheltenham,  Griffith, 
Murray.   .181I, 

'HPHE  substance  of  this  pamphlet  first  appeal^  in.  the  Ceyloia  Govern- 
megt  Gazette,  in  die  form  of  occasional  reports  on  the  state  of  vac - 
ctQatkm  in  that  island.  *  The  intention  of  these  reports/  says  Dr.  C* 
*  having  been  in  a  great  degree  fuiiilledf  by  the  expulsion  of  small«-pox 
from  Ceylon,  the  general  adoption  of  vaccination  by  all  classes,  of  its  inha- 
bitants, and  the  establishment  of  that  practice  on  a  broad  and  firm  basis,  b^ 
the  liberal  and  decisive  measures  of  Government,  I  had  cpnsidered  the 
question  as  at  rest ;  and  the  more  so,  as  in  an  extensive  communication 
and  correspondence  with  the  medical  men  in  different  parts  of  India,  I 
never  heard  of  one  who  had  the  smallest  doubts,  as  to  the  preservative  dfi- 
cacy  of  Cqw-Fox,  or  the  propriety  of  the  general  system  of  vaccinatioUf 
there  adopted.  On  my  return  to  England  last  year»  I  was  gready  sur- 
jnaed  to  find  that  some  degree  of  scepticism  and  incredulity  still  existed 
about  the  efficacy  of  the  practice ;  and  several  of  my  reports  having  found 
a  place  in  different  periodical  publications,  it  has  been  suggested  by  some 
ox  my  medical  friends,  and  particularly  by  the  great  author  of  the  disco « 
▼ery.  Doctor  Jenner,  that  an  essential  service  might  be  done  to  the  comi 
munityy  by  a  detail  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  introduction  of  vac- 
cination into  Ceylon,  in  August,  1802;  its  progress  there,  and  success  at 
the  time  of  my  quitting  the  island  in  February,  1810.  '  Since  this  pam- 
phlet was  put  to  the  press,  I  have  received  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Na* 
tional  Vaccine  Establishment,  for  the  year  1810,  laid  before  Parliament^ 
in  which  the  Board  have  done  me  the  honor  to  include  my  report  of  the 
State  of  Vaccination  in  Ceylon,  for  1809;  and  at  times,  I  confess,  lam 
not  without  a  hope,  that  the  expulsion  of  SmalUPox  from  so  large  an 
island  ais  Ceylon,  may  excite  considerable  attention  in  Great-Britain,,  and 
that  the  measures  pursued  by  the  Government  there,  for  prohibiting  v^iio^ 


•  '     ' '      f 

^^0  Martinis  treatise  on  the  Art  of  Dying  Woollen  CtothSearUi. 

KTUft  modiilktioD,  and*  encouraging  Vaccinaciont  may  be  thougbj^  wortliy 
^he dttentidh  of  £he  ibritish  Legislature/  ,...••..     .     ^(.  ;« 

Such  is  the  nature  of  this  publication  which  conVv^t,  manyin^re^t^g 
'details,  jind  may  possibly  contribute  to  decide  th^/qpii)ioDk§  of  the.  veiy 
few  persons  who  retaTn  any  doubt  upon  the  subject.  The  rayages  of  the 
'Small  Pox  in  Ceylon,  were  most  deplorable*  villages  in.whicCtbp  pes- 
tileoce  appeared^  were  presently  deserted, by  airbufthe  rfick  an3[;dyli^, 
who  were  lefta  prey  to  wild  blasts.  Inoculation  hobpitais  wereestaWish- 
odin  1799,  and  the  p]:^udicefi  of.the  natives  were  at  length  Qver^^nge. 
The  disease  was  considerably  cWlced  ;  but  die  nuiiibei'  o£  4e^(;l]yB9,woAg 
tile  ihoci:i1ated  paii^ts,.  was  at  least  1  in  40.  By  the  subsututiop  Qf^.A^ 
Vaccine  inoculation,  the  disease  appears  to  have  been, almost  tqjtally  esdr* 
pated.    The  number  of  persons  vaccinatedin  l8p9,  waf:2ft$97. 

Alt.  XXVHl.  :aTreatue  on  the  Art  of  dyeing  Woollen  Cloth  Scarlet,  vntk 
.^J/acLdk.    %  Wifh^m  Maft&.    8vo.  f|).'27»  '^ce-  Ifii  -  (5ale  and 

^CCDRDlNGto  the  represientations  9f  this ,  pamphlet,  the  subs^nce 
^  Cvilled  Ltid  L'aie  ihay  be  used  wiUi  great  4dvanta^e  as  a  subsdtute 
for  Cothirie'al,  in  dyeihg  scarlet.  Jt  is  described  to '&  «« the  colouring 
matter  of  ail  inject  cialkd  by  thepaiivesjbf  India,X'aica,br  ^'I^^b^ 
cip5tat^  from  its  Wlutioii  in  an  illkaline' lixivium  by  a'§oli;t^on'of  alupa.** 
A  very  full  account  of  the  method  of  preparing  and  using  it,'lmd  of  the 
bomxytin,  aad  alu^^solution^t^j^hkbuArei;  «lllp%ed}if)'  die-  ^rdc««f 
win  be  found  in  the  pamph]^, -t^^whiok  •%e..)oefer.dlio«e  .l^boflikayw 

pecullarlv  inter^s|ed  in  .  tlie.  subJQCt^.  Aiife^W  ^aateHnNSfi  inftyiOOt-te  <Qr 
acceptable  to  our.  readers  in,  genetjilv .  .>%>-' 

*  TTte  Sticldilci,  froife  which  the  cofounlig  matter  &  extracted,  }9  Mg- 
aored  dii^^fly  ib  th6  tmcuUivated  tnbuntainous  parts  of  Hpidosbp  tpl)t 
,    bdrder  bn  the  Ginges,  and   it  is  found  In  the  same  si^iiatipns  on   ^ 
6ther  iVit  of  that  ^celebrated  river':  it  is  also  said,  that  a  Icind  ifiioi« 

kpecies  of  the  safihe  genii^  as  Che  Cochineal :  the  spef^es  pf  f^^ 
^s^crrs' d^nbmttiated  Cb^ff/j  Lacca  ;t\ie  cochineal  species  ^oroff^ 
The  Lac  Id^e^t  id  ^rbduced  on  the  branches  of  several  adK^ijnt  kin^s  of 
iredt  a'iid  siiriibs,  among  which  may  'be  enumgrated  the  tj^iap  fig  o^ 
B^niati  tr'ee'^'the  Arabian  Buckthorn,  and  a  ispeaei  of  Mimossj,  ddfed  by 
the  Hindoos  Cotida Cdniida.     .  .        ...  „^. 

^  ^Itls  ilOft  more  than  four  or  I6ve  year's  since  Lac  ^ake  vigs  ^^i:^ctiucjl 
it  Cdciitta',  from  Which  place  we'  have  recerred  all  that  nas  come  to  tma 
Ittai'ket.  .   •  .  ^  ,  '  ^        \  .    '      ^      ,_,   . 

'  L^c  !L^^  zhaiitifactUired  in  the,  way  (jescnbedy/when  th'e^/sgi^rea^^ 
fi^i^cdV  dry,  assuin'es  a  dull  bricl^  colour  on  die  outside;  ead^tter  some 
ame;a^^eyt>6wderemoi'esces  on  the  surfa.9e.  When  a  square  iaj»cQkeB> 
ft  ^pp^^  ot  a'  d^fk  chocolate  colour  ia  the  inside*  and  tKe^  ^ct^  is 
£6YnpCt,  '^tboOth  atid  shining ;-  scraped  with  a  knile^' the  jppii^r  i^^riOf  a 
i^  dolour,  fnchnini;  to  crimson.    Th^se  are  tlbe  charactenstic  marxs  of 

Tbe  writer  recommends  the  use^of  this  sabstaoce,  as  affording  dye  equal 


Battleieff^e  Dgnu^  iaf4^arrosa.  3g^ 

ID  iplndonr  ai  :-,li]r  Cochineal, 
at  trnt-lUrd  or  >  of  the  Bridah 
domiatoai,  an  ^/fifa  now  eX' 
pended  in  pro  »paUe  of  yield- 
ing the  same  pf  lexport ;  and 
MenaUine  g<  f;,  colour  aa  the 
vScert)  Sie  »  found  a  fatal 
diMinction.      ,        .          , 

Art.  XXIX.     Tie  Bmlf^lie  l^inA* onABarttua.  '8M,'  pp.  90.  Mor. 

c,.:  ,  ..'! -..ray.  1811. 
pROM  a  brief  adrertiaem^iirqGxed-ta  thete  poem^  we  learn,  that 
their  appearance  is  to  ht  tftiihuied  to  the  'jnit  celebrity  and  exteo* 
rive  circulation  of  "the  fiattlet  of  T^avera  j"  to  the  author  of  whichi 
indeed)  they  are  dedicated..-  lb  would  be  uojuat  to  aBtm  of  the  piecet 
before  oii  that  they  do  Dobaffdid  iodiaatioos  of  can»idernble  talent ;  while^ 
at  the  aame  time,  it  is  perfectly  evidentithey  are  chargeable  with  tereral  hea^ 
faults.  AmoDgthe  moftrpvotauneait of  tliete  ia  a  total  disregard  of  iBtcU 
filmt  in  the  thoughts,  wjuch  have  fVeqneiitly  a  good  deal  of  indiTidoal . 
strength,  but  nothiog  mors.  AnotheroReace,  U  a  strangr  propensity  to 
apoatropliise :  to  summon  the  reader's  atteatian  in  almoBt  every  stanzit 
and  weary  faim  oat  with  ihrsTand  oh'a!  with  call*  of  hark!,  harlcl  and 
listen!  ItatenI  No  K)n:Df.wntins  is. more  provokio?  than  tfiis,  or  more 
oj^oced  to  the  genuine ^tpuit  of.pottry.  Unntaal  outward  agitation 
ot^htaamredlytoprMeeedi'iromdcepiBw^fdfceUBg,  and  not  to  be  played  off 
wiuout  any  percepuble  cause  of  excitement,  As  ttt  the  loose  and  irregular 
ttyle  of  Trrsificaooa,  it.ii,.  no  doubt,  adopted  from  chbice;  not  only  be-. 
cause  the  writer  has  placed  in  the  front  of  his  perfbnnance  a  passage  from 
B<»leau  in  yituperation  of  those  auAors  ,  '      '  ' 

"  Qui  toujours  sur  un  ton  aembtent  psalmodicr ;' 


Id  au[^>ort  of  the  foregoing  obperrationa  !t  wovJd  bqi^easy  to  produce  a 
variety  of  example*.  Tbis,  however,  we  baye  no  incIuHtioa  to  do.  Our 
readet^  tH^reforC).  may  take  the  foQowing^stuiza^,,  which-are  as  little 
maifad  with  the  impenections  to  which  wc  hare  aiUuded,  as  any  w^^are  , 
aU^toacIe^ 

*  'tla  dark !— «  pause. prevaila,  and  lo  t 
The  fire:  of  cktlffr  arnyflow.l 
Along  the  dreary  tract!  of  air 

The  crimson  flashes  glare !  , 

Nd  sound  is  heard  along  tlie  plain, 
Ifcr  aught  the  eye  may  greet, 
Savr,  where,  revolfio^p'er  the  slain,,^ 

The  rautt'ring  spirits  meet. 
&retch*d  in  their  tents,  tha  warriors  flecp). 
That  yet  shall  lie,  in  many  a  heap, 

Dead'on  the  neighb'nng  strand ; 
I^ture  and  all  berworka  seem  hush'd— 
/  fled  is  the  vivid  gleam  that  flush'd 

Their  sallow  traits,  Whom  war  had  crush'd 
With  hii  remorselei*  haod  I 


V/:< 


,        .1... 
S7    •      •    , 


tosi  Ui\sBey*s  Letters. 

Or  pHlOw'd  in  celestial  dreams^       ^      ^  .  . .    , 

Gr  thoughtlepa  now  tfie  cMmpions  lie, 

TTiatne'er  shall  ^eW  Aurora's, beams 
Illume  another  mormng-sky ! 

Their  Knejl  the  battle-truinp  shall  sound,       ^  ,. .    .  , 

The  midnight  curtains,  gatVring  round, 
^    Their  mangled  bodies  cover ! 

Mothers  shall  search^  amon^  the  slaiOf 
Their,  husbands  and  their  Jons  in  vaiii^' 

And  many  a  nufid  her^lover  l*-^pp»  14?,  l5. 

«      • 

'  *  Nor  less  the  adverse' anny  tried. 
To  check  the  Gaul's  infkited  pride,     ; 

.  By  many 'a  scheme  mature:    -  ''     . 

The  rigjit  ap4  left  began  to  movi^^  '        • 

The  Qhieftains  to  their  station^  drove*- 
All  was  in  motion :  every  arm'. 
Now  ^eemM  to  Teel  the  warlike  charm ;    '    ■/  ■    .  " 
Pennons  ^nd  bay'nets  bright  weiie  seen,         '  '  '. 

And  gUit'ring  helms  of  silver  sheen 
Seemed  waving  o'er  the  con^a-green 

Like  Streams  of  heav'nly  l%hti 
Th^  dfuma  flung  forth  their,  boldest  notet, 
And  now  %h^.  trumpets'  brazto  throats 

Anoovinc'd  tV  approdchinfg  fight! 
'Twas  to  fay.  listening  ears  sublime,  * 

When  first. I  heard  their  measures  chime,  ' 

Along  the  realms  of  night ; 
'Twas  to  my  burning  eye  a  source 
Of  pious  gr^ef,  wbep  o'er  the  course  /  " 

Gaul  led  her  predatory  force. 

Beneath  her  eagle's  flight ! 
For  ev'ry  eye  might  cleary  see  ^  .  ^; 

Her  sons  were  flush'd  with  victory ; 
That  Fame  had  to  their  Leader  giv'n 
The  wreath ! — ^but  not  the  wreath  of  heav'n  i'    pp.  26,  ST. 
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Art.  XXX.  Letter*  jrom  an  Elder  to  a  Younger  Brofkerf  on  the  Conduct  to 
be  pursued  in  Life.  Part  the  second.  By  William  Hussey.  12mo. 
pp.145.     Hookham.     Gale  and  Curtis.     181 L 

IN  an  age  that  aboimds,  with  readers^  and  advertisements,  nothing  but  an 
^  extraordinary  want  of  interest  in  the  subject  of  a  book,  and  of  merit  in 
the  execution  of  it,  can  prevent  its  obtaining  a  moderate  share  of  public 
notice.  If  Mr.  Hussey  had  been  duly  aware  of  this  fact,  he  might  have 
been  less,  disposed  to  indulge  us  with  a  knowledge  of  his  name :  which  it 
feems  is  to  be  ascribed  to.  the  favourable  reception  of  the  first  part  of  these 
<'  Letters/'  We  respect  the  principles  and  motives,  for  which  the  preseat 
work  induces  us  to  give  him  credit ;  and  though  the  sentiments  and  adrice 
it  contains  are  not  always  unexceptionable,  nor  the  style  ittt  £rom  afiecta- 
tion,  we  are  unwilling  to  pronounce  a  s<£verer  sentence  upon  it,  than  that 
the  world  a|  laige  stood  in  no  need  of  sucl)  a  publication* 
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^0*  Gentlemen  and  PtibRthert  who  have  works  in  tie  ftress^  will  oUige  thi 
Conductors  of  the 'Eclectic  '^u,y  i^vf  9  by  tending  information  (post  fuud} 
of  the  suljecti  extent^  and  probable  price  ofiuch  works  ;  which  th^  may 
depend  upon  being  communtcated  to  tne  pubRc^  if  consistent  with  its  plan. 


The  Rev.  S.  Barrow,  Author  of  Ques- 
tions CD  the  New  Testament,  has  in  the 
press  a  compilation  under  the  title  of  the 
Poor  Child's  Library.  It  )s  calculated 
to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  children 
y^ho  have  received  an  eleemosynary  edu< 
cation. 

JVIr.  Shulher  is  printing  th^  Triumphs 
of  Learning,  a  Poem. 

Mr.  Reynolds,  master  of  the  Lambeth 
Boys  Parochial  School,  has  in  the  press 
a  small  tract,  entitled  tlije  Teacher's 
Arithmetic,  contain'mg  a  set  of  sums  in 
Numeration  and  simple  Addition ,  Part 
the  First :  principally  intended  for  the 
guidance  of  youth,  who  are  the  con- 
ducting agents  of  a  systehi  (the  lie  v. 
Br.  Bell's)  "  resting  on  the  principle  of ' 
tuition  by  the  scholars  themselves." —  ' 
Andy  if  encouraged  to  proceed,  the  se« 
cond  Part  will  comprehend  simple  Sub. 
traction.  Multiplication,  and  Division. — 
The  third  Part,  compound  Addition  and 
compound  SubtracUon ;  and  the  fourth 
Party  compound  Multiplication  and 
compound  Division. 

Mr.  Bramsby,  of  Ipswich,  will,  in  a  few. 
dayg,  publish  a  correct  Delineation  of 
the  Path  of  the  Comet,  and  a  full  and 
distinct  account  of  its  elements,  &c.  In 
the  plate  will  also  be  exhibited  the  path 
of  the  Comet  of  1807. 

The  Rev.  T.  Castley  has  in  the  press 
Essays  and  Dissertations  on  Subjects  in  . 
Pbilology,  History,  Politics,  and  common 
Life.    .  *        . 

*  Speedily  will  be  published^  the  whole 
Proceedings  in  the  important  Case  late- 
ly decided  by  the  Coiirt  of  King's  Bench, 
between  the  Rev.  Dr.  Povah  and  the 
I^ord  Bishop  of  London,  from  authentic 
Documents,  and  under  the  inspection  of 
l>r.  Povah  and  his  Friends. 

Mr.  James  Smyth,   of  the  Custom- 
bbuse,  Hull,  intends  shortly  to  publish^ 
in  oae  volume,  8vo.  a  Treatise  on  the  . 
Practice  of  the  Ciistoms'  in  the  Eiitry, 
Examination,  and  Delivery  of  Good^  iand  ' 
Merchandise,     imported    from    foreign  ■ 
Partly  with  a  copious  illustration  of  the 
irar^ousiog  Ssrstem,  b^ing  intended  for 
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the  use  of  Merchaiits,  Of&cers,  and 
others  concerned  in  this  branch  of  the 
business  of  the  Customs. 

A  new  Grammar  of  the  Spanish  Lan* 
guage,  designed  for  every  Class  of  Learn- 
ek's,  and  especially  for  such  as  are  their 
own  Instructors,  by  L.  J.  A.  Mc  Henry, 
a  native  of  Spain,  and  teacher  of  the 
Spanish,  French,  and  English  L*in- 
guages,  will  be  published  early  this 
month.  The  Appendix  to  the  Grammar 
will  contain  an  explanation  of  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Spanish  Prosody,  and  an  elu- 
cidation of  the  rules,  nature,  rhythm, 
and  various  kinds  of  Spanish  verse :  ' 
dialogues,  with  reference  to  the  rules  in. 
the  Grammar;  and  a  few  specimens  of 
letters,  and  other  commercial  docu- 
ments.'' 

Dr.  Coj^aii,  of  tllapton,  has  in  the  presg 
an  octavo  volume  on  the  Jewish  Dispen- 
tion. 

Tivo  volumes  of  Sermons  on  various 
important  Subjects,  by  the  late  Rev. 
Owen  Manning,  Vicar  of  Godalming,'in  ' 
Surrey,  author  of  a  Saxon  Dictionary, 
anci  a  history  of  that  county,  are  in  the 
press. 

'  Mrs.  West  js  preparing  for  publica- 
tion a  hovel,  on  the  subject  of  the  civil 
wan  in  the  seventeenth  century,  in  which 
our  present  civil  and  religious  dissen- 
sibns  are  taken  into  consideration. 

Mr,  T.  L.  Peacock,  author  of  the  Ge- 
nius of  the  Thames,  and  oth^r  poems, 
will  shortly  publish,  ip  a  quarto  volume^ 
the  Philosophy  of  Melancholy,  a  poem  ; 
and  the  Spirit  of  Fire,  a  mytfiGdOgicail 
ode.  ; 

A  work  is  announced,  under  the  title 
of  Cambrian  Popular  Antiquities,  con* 
taining  a  full  detail  and  comprehensive 
view  of  the  ancient  customs,  legends,, 
and.  superstitions  of  the  aacient  Britons, 
shewfijg  the  manners  of  remote  ages,  as 
v(e\\  as  those  now  existing,  among  the  in* 
habitants  of  the  principality,  with.'a  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  their  weddings 
and  courtships,  with  their  preparations 
for  weddings,,  biddings,  and  tS^  cele^ 
braiioii  of  niarriage;  their  prophetic 
2  E 
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forebodings^  or  signals  before  death  i 
their  .burial  apd  attend ajit  qiastonu ; 
some  account  of  therr  sainUand  heroes, 
viz.  the  history  of  King  Arthur,  divested 
of  fable;  MerJin  and  hi^  propbeciee,  &c.j^ 
St.  Dariu  and  h.i^  mitacles,  k.c.  The 
whole  colle^'ted^  from  ancieni  reoprds 
a^  iooal.  tri^difeicns  Qft  iba  ooiuiArjr,  witJi 
not^  b»,t^f  ^^li^^r,, 

Professor  Bonny  castle,  of  Woolwich^ 
^iU  speedjly .publish,  in  tvo  octavo  vo-i 
1\iines^  a  Treatise  on  Algebra,  in  prac- 
tice and  theory,  with  notes  and  illustra- 
tions. This  work  is^  designed  to.  form  the 
second  and  third  parts  of  the  author's 
intended  general  course  of  mathematics, 
of  which  som^  succeeding  branches  are 
n^^irly^  ready,  for  the  press. 

I>jr«  Lipscomjbe .  is  preparing  a  Gram- 
mar of  the  Elements  of  Medicine,  in- 
tended to  serve  both  as  a  book  of  in- 
struction and  reference. 

Dr.  David  firewst^r  will  shortly  pub- 
lb^,  m  one  octavo  volume^  a  Treatise  on 
new  Philosophical  InstruiQieuts  for  va- 
ripus  purposes  jin  the  ai'ts  and  sciences, 
iUustrat^d.  by  plates. 

Mr.  Charles  Butler  proposes  to  publish 
by  subscription,  in  two  octavo  volumes, 
a^  e«3y  Introduction  ta  the  Matben^- 
tics>  being  a  complete  system  of  ele- 
mentary instruction  in  the  leading 
branches  of  the  science. 

l^*  Goodacr.e,of  Standai;d-hill  Acade- 
xnyy  near  Nottingham,  has  in  the  press^ 
aa  impartial  Reviefr  of  the  new  System 
o(  Education,  generally  ascribed  to  Di;. 
Bell  and  Mr.  Lancaister.  He  is  also  pre- 
X>a^ipg  for  thf  pres^^Outline^  of  an  Eco- 
nomical Plan,  for  the  ]^ducation  of  the 
Pbpron  rational  and  solid  Principles.. 

Alexand<i;r  Whyte,  Esq.  Barrister,  has 
In  the  press,  Velina,  a  mora)  talej  in  t^o 
8vo.  volumes. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hart,  ofBristo],hasin  tl^^ 
press,MisceIIaneous  English  Exercises,  in 
VtQSf^  imd  Poetry,  written  in  false  gram- 
n^r,  fj^ls^  spelling,  and  without  stops* 

*The  Rev.  J.  Joyce  is  preparing  a  Sysr 
tern,  of  Algebra  sindt  Fluxions,  practically 
adapted  to  the  u^  of  schools. 

lli«.Rev.  T.  Castleyhasintl^e  pressiv 
Essiays  aud  Dissertations  on  Philolog;^, 
Histtory,  Politics,  and  Common  Life, 

M^jor  Price's  second  volume  of  Mer. 
mojrs  of  Mohammpdan  History  i^  e^r 
pepted  to  appear  early  in  May. 

.]^r.  Thoipas  Ashe. will  speedily  pql^r 
lisb,  ii^  three  voluioes,  the  Liberal  Cri- 
tic|;  0)r^  Meii^oirs  of  H^nry  Percy . 
"li},  a,  few  d^^^  lyUJ.  bp.  published,,  f^. 


splendid  volume ,  consisting  of  24  engrav- 
ings, and  an  ample  portion  of  letter- 
press, entitled  thfe  Fine  Arts  of  the  Eng- 
lish School,  edited  by  J.  Britton,  F.S.A. 
The  plates- are  ^^g^aved  by  SooijLt,^  J.> 
Pye,  Cirden,  Striven,  Le  Keux,  Bgiid, 
&c.  from  pictures  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, West)  QlainsborfMigh,  Romi^y, 
We%|^i,  tifr^^rd)  ShmXarMeiv  ^Pl^h. 
oote,  &c.  ;  others  from  sdulpture,  by 
Banks,  Flaxman,  and  Nollckeu&:  a^so 
four  plates  illuftrativ^j  of  the  architect 
ture  and  construction  of  St.  pa.ul's 
Church.  The  literary  essays  ar?,  a^  ojl^-*. 
molr  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  by  J^cpes. 
Northcote,  Esq.  R.A.;  a  memoir  of  ^Cj,.. 
Romney,  by  T.Phillips,  Esq.  R.A«i  a 
memoir  o^thQ  Macquis  of  Gran.by^  by  J. 
M.  Good,  Esq.;  a  memoir  of  Dunni9g^ 
Lord  Asliburton,  by  John  Adolphus, 
Esq. ^  and  other  essays  by  Edm.  Aikiii, 
Eso.  ^.  Hunt)  Esq.  Prince  Hoar^,  Esq. 
and  the  editor.  Th^  volume  is.  distin- 
guished for  its  elegant  appearance,, beau- 
tiful embellishments,  apd  excellent  typo** 
graphy. 

Mr.  Jobp  Marve^  t)ie  author  of  a  t^ef^- 
tise  on  the  Mineralogy  of  D^rbyshic^,  i^^ 
abou^  to  publish. a. Narrative  of  his  Voy^ 
age  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata^  and  of  his. 
Travels  in  Brazil,  during  a  period  of  six., 
years, from,  1^.4  to  1810.    The  principal, 
part  of  this,  woifk  relates  tp  the  int^ior- 
of  Brazil,  where  no  English n^.ap  was  ever 
pernoitted  to  travel,  an4  particularly  the 
gold  and  diamond  dist^ricts^  which  the, 

author  in ve8tigate<i  by  order  brthe.^cin.9e 
Regent. 

Mr.  Saumare:^  will  shortly  publish  9^ 
work  on  the  Philosopliy  of  PhysiplogT^. 
and  of  Physics,  compi^ehendlng  an  QX^r 
mination  of  the  moti^fsv^F^tems  of  phi'* 
losophy.    . 

Speedily  will  b^  pubti^hed^^i^djsoj^elyi^ 
printed  on  fine,  wove  demy,  i9  five  vols. 
8vo.  embellished  with  a  head  of  the  au- 
thor, from  a  painting  by  0|^|p„,  and  eny 
graved  by  He^th,  ppce  31,  iii  boardii^^ 
the  cbmplete  Works  pf  pjeter  Piodv.. 
Esq^ 

^r.  Macphessoq^  authpr  of  thp  Aonajs 
o^  Commerce,  h^%  nearly  ;re9dy.  for  pijb^. 
lication,  the  History  o^  the  Europenji^ 
Commercp  with.  India^  wi^h  a.reyie.wof 
the  arguments,  for  and  against,  ti^e  mAir 
nagement  of  it  by  a  chartt^red,  compa- 
ny, an- appendix  of  ajutheptic  acppmjt^ 
apd  a  map  appropriated  tQ  the  worl;^ 

J  Dr.  CheynQ„of  DutfUQ^  late,  of  l«it]^ 
h^  in  thie  pre^%,  iQ.,a9.o<;t^yp,vQlq]||«^ 
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pbiervations-on  the  Comatose  Diseases, 

illufitmted  b]^  engravings. 

Mr.  Quiatin,  the  author  of  the  new 
English  Gramiti&r,  has  ih  fhe  press  a 
.  new  edition  of  his  French  Gramtnar. 

Miss  F.  A.  Rowdcn ,  the  author  of  the 
Pleasures  of  Frienrlship,  will  publish,  in 
the  beginning  of  next  month,  the  second 
edition  of  her  Poetical  Introduction  to 
the  Study  oi  Botany,  with  seven  copper- 
plate engravings, 

A  .splendid  engraving  of  the  Death  of 
Sir  Ralph  Abevc^rombie,  in  Egypt,  was 
.  undertaken  by  the  late  Mr.  Le^at,  froin 
a  picture  painted  for  the  purpose  by  Mr. 
Stotharcl,  in  which  is  introduced  all  the 
principal  officers  who  were  enraged  in 
that  ineniorable  campaign.  Mr.  Legat 
had  worked  constantly  upon  this  plate 
fur  about  three  years,  and  fell  a  sacrifire 
to  his  exertions  just  as  he  was  bringing 
them  to  a  close.  The  plate  has  been 
recently  purchased  by  Mr,  Bowyer,  of 
Pall  Mail,  who  intends  bringing  it  ovit 
very  Ishortly.  It  is  exactly  of  Ihe  same 
size,  and,  from  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing it,  must  be,  of  course,  a  proper  com- 
|>anion  either  to  the  Death  of  Nelson, 
DOW  jpublishing  by  Messrs.  Boydellj  or 
that  by  Mr.  Wtst. 

A  splendid  and  highly  interesting  ori- 
ginal work,  in  4to.  entitled  the  Border 
Antiquities  of  England  and  Scotland  deli- 
neated, is  in  great  forwardness,  the  first 
part  of  which  will  be  published  on  the  last 
day  of  this  month  (March).  It  is  intend- 
ed to  comprize,  in  this  worts,  the  whole 
of  the  antiquities  of  the  Borders;  exhi- 
biting specimens  of  the  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  other  vestiges  of  former 
ages,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  union 
of  the  two  crowns,  accompanied  with 
descriptive  sketches  ahd  biographical  re- 
marks ; '  together  with  a  briieif  historical 
account  of  the  principal  events  that 
have  occurred  in  this  interesting  part  of 
Great  Britain.  The  wh61e  of  Ihfe  plates 
will  be  eligraved  by  J.  Greig,  froni  paint- 
ings made  expressly  for  this  Work  by 
Mr.  G.  Arnold,  A.R.A. ;  Mr.  A.  Naii- 
myth,  Edinburgh ;  and  Mi*.  L.  Clennel. 

A  translation  of  Depping's  History  of 
Spain  is  in  a  Uate  of  forwardness. 

Dr.  Irvine  has  issued  proposals  foe 
publishing  a  volume  of  Letters  on  Sici- 
)yy  bf  subsoriptioa.    . 

SHorHy  -i^m  be  piAlikfafetf  j  id  -Svb.  SeH 
mons  preached  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  in  the 
r^r»  te06  4M  Wn,  BfJ.  B,  fidltiiig. 
Worth)  M.  A.  Ptlk)^  of  St,  P^er^s  €ol- 
teg«,  OfifflMrMg«i  Md'Obe  «f  his  Mto^- 
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ty's  preachers  at  Whitehall,  late  assist- 
antt6  the  preacbierkt  Lincoln's  Idn. 

%  be  published  !h  a  few  tl ays,  in  two 
volk.  whh  plates,  Debrelt^a  Peerage  of 
the  United  Kmgdom;  a  new  edition, 
improve  and  corrected  io  the  day  of 
publication* 

To  be  pnbllshed  shortly,  in  thfee  viSh. 
tuper-royal  dvo,  ilooble  teohfmns,  printed 
in  the  most  elcgartt  mfeibner  by  Ballan- 
tyneiTaldsdf  the  East,  collated  With  the 
Ofighial  or  early  tratisktldnS)  attd  w^ 
first  arranged  in  one  iihMbrm  ^itioti,  by 
H6nry  tvdber,  Esd. 

In  a  few  days  Will  tie  |ftrblfeh«d,  Chiiae 
Harold's  Pilgrimfage,  k  poem !  wirftt^ 
'  during  the  auihor's  ttav^ls  fli  Portngal, 
Spain,  Albanit,  -and  s»me  of  thi»  moftt 
interesting  parts  of  Gr&et:e ;  with  tioteft. 
To  which  are  added^  A  few  MlKellaneims 
Poems  and  Translations  of  modern  Greek 
Songs,  written  chiefly  tlbroad  ;  and  a 
shbrt  Appendix,  contafning  illustrationt 
of  modern  Greek  literature,  with  a  cata* 
logue  of  Romaic  touthots.  By  Lord  By- 
ron.    Handsomfely  printed  fn-4to. 

Mr.T.  Leybduni,  editor  dfthe  Mathi- 
tnatical  Repbsttoiy,  h^s  isistied  pro|>6tel8 
f(LJr  publishing  by  'ilabscfiptfon,  ail  the 
Mathethatical  Questions  and  th^itr  An- 
swers, from  the  comfmencemeat  of  die 
Ladies'  Diary  to  the  present  time.  Be- 
sides the  valuable  notes  given  in  Dr. 
Button's  Tediticn,  the  present  editor  in- 
tends to  give  others ;  and  in  particular 
he  means  tu  gi^e,  as  fair  as  he  can,  brief 
notices  of  any  circumstances  he  maybe 
able  to  learn  respecting  such  authors  of 
the  answers  to  tlie  questions  as  are  dead, 
and  even  of  such  ak  are  alive,  when  it 
can  be  done  with  pr(»priety. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  the 
third  volume  of  Mr.  Britton's  Architec- 
tural Antiquities, of  Great  Britain,  with 
*7P  ett^ravings.  Among  otfcfer  subjects, 
it  comprises  historical  ahd  desctiptive 
acct>tints,  with  namerous  illustrative  en- 
gravings of  plans,  view§,  elevfttiions  Md 
detaih  of  the  following  edifice^,  vii. 
Castle' Acfe  Priory  Chui^hj  WOrfijIk^ 
Waltham  Abbey  Church;  Hedin^hslth 
t^t\k}  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windtor; 
Roslyn  Chapel,  Scotland  ;  St  Nicholas's 
Chapel,  and  the  Red  Mount  Chapel^ 
Lynn ;  Priory  Church,  at  Christ  Church; 
Norwich  Cloister ;  St.  James's  Tower, 
and  the  Abbey  G^tdway,  Bury ;  School's 
Tower,  Oxford ;  the  curious  door-way  to 
Lullingtou  Cbureb. 

Preparing  for  puhlicatiooithe  Book  of 
the  Cboreh ;  descrilHDg,  1  Tb^  reii^ons 
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of  our  British,  Roman,  and  Saxon  an- 
cestorsy  and  the  consequences  resulting 
from  their  respective  systems.  %  A  view 
of  Popery  and  its  consequences.  3.  A 
picture  of  Puritanism.  4.  A  picture 
of  Methodism,  concluding  with  an 
account  of  what  the  church  is,  bow  it 
acts  upon  us,  and  shewing  how  insepa- 

.  rably  it  is  connected  with  the  interest  of 
the  country  ;  interspersed  with  interest- 
ing biographical  sketches.  Neatly  print- 
ed in  small  octavo*  , 

In  the  course  of  this  month  will  be 
pablisbed,  a  Voyage  round  tne  World,  in 
the  years  1803-4-3  and  6.  By  command 
of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  Alexander  I., 
in  the  ships  Nadeshda  and  Neva,  under 
the  orderjs  of  Captain  A.  I.  Von  Krusen- 
stern..  Translated  from  the  German 
(now  printing   at  Berlio),  by  Richard 

^  Belgrave  Hoppner,  £sq.     Handsomely 
printed  in  4to.-  with  charts,  plates,  &c. 

Calamities  of  Authors ;  including  some 
inquiries  respecting  their  moral  and  lite- 
rary characters,'  will  soon  appear.  By 
the  author  of  Curiosities  of  Literature. 
Neatly  printed  in  two  vols,  small  8vo. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  ready  for  publi- 
cation, the  Origin,  Nature,  and  Object 
of  the.  new  System  of  .Education,  com- 
prising the  clearest  Instructions  for  adopt- 
ing it  in  schools  or  families.  In  small 
8vo. 

John  Jackson,  Esq.  is  preparing  a 
Grammar  of  the  .£olo- Doric,  or  Modern 
Greek  Tongue.  To  which  are  added. 
Familiar  Dialogues ;  a  chapter  from  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  with  the  modern 
Greek  and  English  text  opposite;  and  a 
copious  Vocabulary.  To  be  published  in 
4to. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  in  one  vo- 
lume, crown  8va,  with  an  elegant  por- 
trait of  the  anthor,  Remains  of  the  late 
Rev.  £.  White,  of  Chester,  from, papers 
in  the  possession  of  the  late  Mr.  Spencer, 
of  Liverpool.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Fletcher,  of  BUckburn,  with  a  Preface, 
by  Dr.  CoUyer. 

The  Plays  of  James  Shirley,  now  first 


collected,  with  occasional  notes,  and  a 
critical  and  biographical  memoir  of  the 
author,  will  speedily  appear  in  six  octavo 
volumes. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be  pnb- 
,  lished,  the  sixth  edition  of  Richardson's 
Essays  on  Shakespeare's  Dramatic  Cha- 
racters, eularged  and  corrected. 

Taiavera,  a  poem,  with  notes.  The 
ninth  edition^  corrected  and  enlarged. 
To  .which  are  now  added,  Trafalgar,  and 
other  Poems,  elegantly  printed  in  4to. 
with  a  portrait  of  Lord  Wellington,  from 
a  bust  in  the  possession  of  John  Wil- 
.  son  Croker,  Esq.  will  be  ready  in  a  few 
days. 

The  Rev.  D.  Lloyd,  of  Llanbister,  has 
a  volume  of  Poems  at  press,  on  subjects 
descriptive,  theological,  and  sentimental, 
.  which  will  be  published,  in  small  octavo, 
early  in  the  ensuing  spring.  The  prin^ 
cipal  poem  is  pointedly  "  charactbristic 
of  men,  manners,  atid  sentiments  ;"  and 
the  miscellaneous  and  lyrical  pieces 
contain,  amid  other  varieties,  some  spe- 
cimens of  Cambrian  Border  mmstrelsy. 

The  Rev,  F.  A.  Cox,  A.M.  of  Hackney, 
intends  to  publish,  early  in  March,  ^a 
Sermon  on  Apostacy,  preached  in  Ja- 
nuary, at  the  monthly  association  of 
Baptist  Ministers  in  London.  Tbe  pro- 
fits arising  from  its  sale  to  be  devoted  to 
the  Baptist  mission. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  ready,  a  third 
edition,  enlarged,  of  Instructions  for  con- 
ducting a  School,  through  the  Agency  of 
the  Scholars  tliemsclves,  upon  the  Ma- 
dras System.  By  the  Rev.  Andrew  Bell, 
LL.D.  Master  of  Sherbourne  Hospital. 

Mr.  Bullock's  Catalogue,  copsiderablr 
enlarged,  of  the  London  Museum  o€ 
Natural  History,  removing  to  the  new 
building  in  Piccadilly,  will  be  published 
in  a  few  weeks. 

In  the  month  of  March  will  be  pub- 
lished, to  be  continued  week1y,No.  L  price 
sixpence-halfpenny,  of  a  new  periodical 
paper,  called  the  Cosmopolite ;  to  con- 
sist of  familiar  essays  on  men,  manners, 
and  literature. 
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AGRICULTURB. 

•  Hints  for  the  Formation  of  Gardens 
«nd  Pleasure  Grounds.  Consisting  of 
Designs  for  Flower-gardens,  Parterres, 


Shrubberies,  Groves,  T^oods,  Parks,  4rc. 
arranged  ia  various  styles,  of  raral  em- 
bellishment. Including  improved  Plans 
of  Greenhouses^  Conservations,  Stoves 
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«nd  Kitcben-gardeDs  \  adapted  to  villas 
uf  moderate  size,  and  grounds  from  one 
perch  to  100  acres  in  extent.  lUustrated 
by  plates;  4to.  21.28. 

A  Review  of  the  Reports  to  the  Board 
of  Agrieuiture  fipom  the  Eastern  Depart- 
mimt  of  England :  comprising  Lincoln- 
shire, Norfolk,  Suffolk,  North-east  Es- 
sex, and  the  marshes  and  fens  of  York- 
shire, Lincolnshire,  Northamptonshire, 
Huntingdonshire,  Cambridgeshire,  Nor- 
fplk,  and  Sufiblk.  By  Mr.  Marshal.  8vo. 
12a, 

A  Treatise  on  the  improved  Culture  of 
the  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  and  Goose- 
berry.    Designed  to  prove  the  prewent 
mode  of  cultivation  erroneous,  and  to  in- 
troduce a  cheap  and  rational  method  of 
/  cuitivating  the  varieties  of  each  genus, 
by  which  ample  crops  of  superior  fruit 
may  be  uniformly  obtained  in  all  sea- 
sons, and  preserved   beyond  the   usual 
time  of  maturity.     By  Thomas  Haynes, 
or  Oundle,  Northamptonshire,  author  of 
an  improved  system  of  Nursery  Garden- 
ing, and  a  Treatise  on  propagating  hardy 
American  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Fruit 
Trees,  &c.  8vo.  7s.  royal  paper  10s.  6d. 
'        Designs  for  laying  out    Farms  and 
I'arm   Buildings  in  the   Scotch   Style, 
adapted  to  England  ;  comprising  an  ac' 
count  of  the  introduction  of  the  Ber- 
wick^ire  husbandry  into  Middlesex  and 
Oxfordshire;  with  remarks  ontheim- 
portance  of  this  system  to  the  general 
rniproveoient  of  landed  property.     By 
J.  C.  Loudon.     Illustrated  by  40  plates, 
descriptive  of  farm  buildings  and  rural 
improvements,    neatly   executed.    4to. 
5\,  5a. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

The  Antiquarian  and  Topographical 
telnet,  1 0  vol  umes,  500  plates,  foolscap 
»vo.  71.  JOs.  in  boards,  with  proof  im- 

prwsjons  pf  the  plates,  demy  8vo.    121. 
m  boards. 

Plan  and  Views  of  the  Abbey  Royal 
of  St.  Denys,  the  ancient  Mausoleum 
of  the  Kings  of  France  ;  with  nn  histo- 
rical account.  On  six  plates*  The 
plates  engraved  by  B.  Howlet,  from 
drawings  by  Major  Q.  Anderson,  impe- 
rial 4to.  16s.  sewed. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Biographical  Memoirs  of  Adam  Smith, 
LL.D^of  WilUam  Robertson,  D.D., 
and  of  Thomas  Reid ,  D.  D.  Read  before 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edioburgb,     Now 


collected  into  one  volume,  with  some  ad- 
ditional Notes.     With  three  portraits, 
4to.  21. 2s.  hoards.    •  By  Dugald  Stewart, 
'Esq.  F.R.S.  Edin. 

The  Life  of  Richard  Cumberland,  Esq. 
-embracing  a  critical  Examination  of  hit 
various  Writings.  With  an :  occasioDal 
literary  inquiry  into  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  and  the  contemporaries  with  whom 
he  Oourished.  By  William  Mudford. 
8vo.  16s. 

'  Memoirii  of  Joan  d* Arc,,  or  Du  Leys, 
called  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  By  G.  Abu 
Gravi'ji.  8vo.  7s. 

Thn  Life  of  Zwingle,  the  Swiss  Re- 
former. By  J.  G.  Hess.  Translated 
from  the  French,  by  Miss  Aikin.  .  Post 
8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Biograpbia  Dramatica  $  containing 
hii<torical  and  critical  Memuirs  of  British 
and  Irish  Dramatic  Writers,  from  the 
comuienceraent  of  our  theatrical  exhibi- 
tions. Also  an  alphabetical  account  and 
chronological  lists  uf  their  works.  Ori- 
ginally compiled  by  David  Erskine  Ba- 
ker, continued  to  the  year  1764,  thence 
to  1782.  By  Isaac  Reed,  F.AS.  and 
brought  down  to  the  end  of  November, 
.1811,  with  considerable  additions  and 
improvements  throughout,  by  Stephea 
Joues.   3  vols.  8vo.  21.  3s. 

CLASSICAL    LITERATURE. 

Funeral  Orations  in  praise  of  Military 

Men.     Translated  from  the   Greek   of 

'  Thucydides,  Plato,  and  Lysias.    With 

.  explanatory  Notes,  and  some  accouQt  of 

.  the  authors.      By  the    Rev.    Thomaa 

Broadhurst.  8vo.  13s. 

Euripidis  PhcenisssB  ad  fidem  Manu- 
scriptorum  emendata,  et  brevibus  Notis 
emend  tiouum  potissiMum  rationes  redo 
deutibrs  instructa,  inusum  studiosae  Ju- 
ventutih.  Edidit  Ricardus  Person,  AIM. 
GrKcarum  Literarum  apud  Cantabrigi- 
ens'is  Prvt.c'ssor.  A  new  edition,  with  the 
editor's  last  corrections.  8vo.  3s.  sewed. 

ZDUCATIOM. 

A  Key  to  a  new  System  of  Commer- 
cial ./Calculations,  practised  in  the  Aca- 
demy in  Cateaton-street.  By  W.  Tate, 
10s.  6(1. 

Cartas  Mercantiles,  Conocimientos, 
Protestos,  Letrao  de  Cambio,  &c.  Con 
una  lAsXa  alfaoetica  de  las  Voces  com- 
merciaies  eu  Espanol  e  lugles.  Por  F. 
G.  Ferau;J,  Protessor  d»i  Lenguas,  y  Au- 
tor  de  una  Qram^tica  Espanola  e  Ingle- 
sa,  y  de  su  correspondtente  Libro  de  £x^ 
•rciciofi.  12mo.  4s.  6d.  boards. 
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Bentritt  on  Mr,  X.aacaftier's  System. 
By  W,  FelL  88. 

•  Nmna  Pon^Uius,  Second  itoi  de  lUme. 
Par  Florian.  Nourelle  edition^  avec  la 
SisniBcatkm  AttgSoiae  des  Idiomes  des 
plus  difficUcs  ftU  biM  de  ohaque  page* 
irerae.et  soigoeasemeot  oorrigie,  par  N. 
WaaoBlroeht,  LL.D.  iSino.  58.  bound. 

The  Ffencifa  Class  Book ;  ou,  Choix  de 
•itittermture  et  de  Morale ;  extrait  des 
plusb^aux  Morceaux  des  Aateurs  An- 
cin^et  Moden^  Etrap^srs  et  Nation- 
ly  en  Prose  et  en  Vers,  ooDteoaot  une 
Le(on  de  Lecture  pour  ohaque  Jour  de 
1*aiMi6e»  k  f  Usdge,  dies  Etablissenens 
d'lDstmctioD,  public  i^t  particuliers.  Par 
K  Waiioslroehty  LI*D4  Second^  par  V. 
Wanostrociitet  J.  Cuvellier.  12mo.  jSs. 

GBOGRAniY. 

British  Oaognphy^  being  a  oomprc- 
hensive  Acceout  ef  the  present  State  of 
the  British  Empite,  la  mk\  Parts  of  the 
World,  With  60  cuts  and  7  maps.  By 
the  Rev,  J.  Goldsmith..  48.  6d.  bound. 

•BOLOGY* 

TransactiODS  df  the  Geological  So- 
ciety. Volume  the  fiffsL  Illustrated  by 
9$  AQ^aviugs.  4to.iKl. 

HISTOET. 

A  concise  History  of  the  Moors  in 
Spain,  ^m  the  Invasion  of  that  King- 
dom  to  their  finiil  Expulsion,  fiy  T. 
Bonrke,  Esq.  4to.  11.  Is. 

The  Chronicle  of  John  Hardyng^  con- 
taining an  account  of  public  transac- 
tions, from  the  earliest  period  of  English 
history  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
King  Edward  the  Fourth  j  tpgether  with 
the  Continuation,  by  Hichaiid  Grafton, 
U>  the  thirty-fourCii  year  of  King  Henry 
the  Eighth.  The  former  part  collated  with 
two  manusciripls  of  the  author's  own 
time;  the  last  with  Grafton's  edition. 
To  which  are  added,  a  Biographical  and 
Literary  Preface,  and  an  Index.  By 
Henry  Ellis,  royal  4to.  31,  3s. 

The  Historie  of  Cambria,  now  called 
Wales :  written  in  the  Brytish  Language 
abOue  iVo  Hundredth  Yearespast,  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Homfrey  Lboyd, 
Gentlemanj  corrected,  aiignlented,  and 
continued  out  of  Records  and  best  ap- 
prooned  Authors,  by  Danid  Powel,  Cvm 
Prinilegto,  1584.  royal  4to.  81.  Ij2s.  6d» 
A  few  copies  have  been  printed  fn  fblfo, 
on  large  and  small  papers,  price  4L  48. 
Vid  fOl.  I  Of. 


>t7ft'«s^atmt)ror« 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Mercantile 
Guarantees.     By  Ww  W.  Fell,  Esq.  8vo. 

A  Statement  of  the  Causes  that  led  to 
a  Prosecution,  wherein  J.  Tibbie  was 
Plaintiff,  and  T.  Newberry,  Esq^  De- 
lendanL  fU.M. 

Speeches  of  Lord  Ersktne  when  at  the 
Bar,  on  miscellaneous  Suligecto.  8vo.  8s» 
line  paper  10s.  6d. 

■  •  * 

MBDICINB. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Management  of  la* 
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Art.  I.  Hindu  Infyuksde. '  An  Account  of  the  Measures  adopted  for 
Suppressing  the  rractice  of  the  Systematic  Murder,  by  their  Parents,  of 
Female  Iimmta ;  with  incidental  Remarks  on  other  Customs  peculiar  to 
the  Natives  of  India.  Edited  with  Notes  and  Illustrations,  ^  Edward 
Moor,  F.  R.  S.  4to.pp.  380.  price  11.  lis.  6d.  Johnson  and  do.  1811. 

gUPERSTITION  is  one  of  those  agents,  at  the  operations 
of  which  we  have  in  a  great  measure  ceased  to  wonder,  as 
we  naturally  do  after  we  have  come  to  attribute  to  any  agent 
an  indefinite  power.  Such  a  power  we  have  insensibly  learnt 
to  recognize  as  possessed  by  superstition,  while  beholding  the 
continually  widening  display  of  its  effects  in  all  times  and 
countries.  Nor  does  any  examination  of  the  essential  nature 
of  superstition  remove  the  impression  thus  received  from 
viewing  its  effects^  by  discovering  any  certain  principles  of  li- 

*  milation  to  its  power.  Our  settled  conviction,  therefore,  con* 
cernin^  it  is,  that  there  is  no  possible  absurdity  or  depravity  of 
which  it  is  incapable.  We  have  seen  that  the  destructive  sen* 
timent  by  which  it  acts  is  so  variously  applicable,  that  it  can 
operate  on  every  part  of  the  whole  moral  system  of  this  world  ; 
can  dissolve  all  cements,  disturb  all  harmonies,  reverse  all 
relations,  and  in  short  confound  all  order :  insomuch  that  there 
is  no  crime  which  it  may. not  sanction  and  even  enjoin, — no 
notion  too  futile  or  too  monstrous  for  it  to  proclaim  as  a  solemn 
truth  ,-^and  scarcely  any  portion  of  dead  or  living  matter 

*  which  it  may  not  denominate  a  deity,  and  actually  cau^e  to  be 
adored. 

It  is  not  now,  therefore,  any  matter  of  surprize,  when  we 
'  find,  among  the  results  of  any  recent  inquiry  into  the -state  of 
a  distant  heathen  nation,  evidence  of  the  existence  among-them, 
in  former  or  even  the  present  times,  of  the  practice  of  hu- 
man sacrifice ;  whether  the  victims  are  the  captives  taken  in 
war,  or  unoffending  mature  individuals  of  their  own  people,  or 
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some  of  their  own  infant  offtprincr.  It  was  nothing  straoge^ 
even  after  all  we  had  been  told'oif  the  crentle  virtues  of  the  peo- 
ple of  India,  to  hear  that  they  would,  sometimes  throw  their 
children  to  the  alligators  in  \\^e  Ganges,  as  ^  sacrifice  tp  the 
gpddess  of  that  river.  For  keepinj^  a  great  national  goddess, 
Uiis  would  by  no  mt'ans  be  counted  an  extravagant  expense  ; 
and  seldom  perhaps  have  the  favourite  deities  of  any  mytho- 
logy cost  less.  A  very  long  extract,^inserted  in  the  work  before 
us,  from  Bryant's  Analysis,  is  enough  to  shew  that,  wherever 
the  demon  crew  of  gods  and  goddesses  have  obtained  an  esta-  , 
blishment,  that  is,  all  over  the  world,  they  have  demanded  to 
be  adored  in  sanctuaries  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  some  that 
have  even  been  their  adorers,  and  that  in  many  places  they  ex- 
acted as  victims,  by  a  marked  choice,  the  persons  that  might  be 
supposed  the  dearest  to  the  sacrificer^;  as.if^h^y  would  trfke 
hostages  for  the  perpetual  and  still  more  prostrate sabmissioii 

'  of  their  nations  of  slaves.     It  is  really  most  striking  to  consider 

'  the  terms  of  compact  consented  to  with  deities  of  their  own  crea- 
tionjor  accepted  from  pandemonium, by  araceth^t  would  univer- 

.  sally  renounce,  as  too  hard,  the  service  qf  tlie  supreme  and  be- 
neficent Governor  of  the  world. — It  is  worth  while  to  transcribe 

.  ,a  few  sentences  from  different  parts  of  Bryant's  comprehensive 
historical  view  of  the  subject.      \  .  ^  '  . 

'    « I  have  before  taken'  notice  that  the  Egyptians  of  old  brought  no  vie* 

*  tims  to  their  teriipl6s,  nor  sh:ed  arty  blood  at  their  altars  ;  but  human  victiftis 

*  and  the  blood  of  men  must  be  here  excepted,  whfcH  at  one  period  thfey 
'  •*  most  certainly  offered  to  their  gods.     The  Cretaoshdd  the  same  costotn  j 

-  ♦  and  adhered  to  it  a  much  longer  time.     The  natrvfes  of  Arabia  did  the 

-  •  Same.    The  people  of  Dumah,  in  particular,  sacrificed  every  year  a  iJuld. 

<  and  buried  it  under  an  altar,  which  they  made  uSe  of  instead  of  an  idgl,* 

*  The  Persians  buried  people  ajive.    Amestris,  the  wife  of  Xerxes,  entombed 

*  twelve  persons  q^uick  under  ground  for  the  good  of  her  soul.'  *  The  Pe- 
*la8gi,  in  a  time  of  scarcity,  vowed  the  tenth  of  all  that  sKoiild  be  born  to 

,  fthem,  for  a  sacrifice  in  order  to  procure  plenty.*     *  In  the  consulate  of 

*  -^milius  Paulus  and  Terentius  Varro^  two  Gauls,  a  man  and  a  wOman,  and 
« two  in  like  manner  of  Greece,  Nvere  buried  alive  at  Rome,  in  the  Ox* 

*  market,  where  was  a  place  under  grotmd  walled  round  to  receive  them, 
•which  had  before  been  made  use  of  for  suiJh  cruel  "purposes.  The 'sacrifice 
*was  frequendy  practised  there.'    •  The 'Gauls  and  Germans  were  so  de^ 

<  voted  to  thi6<  shocking  custonni,  that  nobusniess-o^  anV  mfoment  was  trans- 

*  acted  among  them  without  being  prefaced  with  the  blood  of  men*  .  They 

*  were  ofiered  up  to  various  gods,  but  particularly  tp  Hefiq8|>Taram8,  Thau- 
*•  lates.'  '  The  altars  of  these  gods  were  far  removed  from  the  conimoQtie* 
^8ort  of  men  \  being  generally  situated  in  the  depth  of  .woods^  that  the 
'  gloom  might  add  to  the  horror  of  the  operation,  and  give  a  reverei^ce  u> 

.    *  the  place  and  the  proceeding.'     *  These  practices  prevailed.  among'ali^Q 
.  'peopjeof  the  north,  of  whatever  deiiomination.  The  MissagetSBj'the  Scy- 

^thiaosi  the  &ett9|  the  S^matiaasi  all  the  nrious  fiatioas^  i^pop  die  £^» 
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^pittlcalairlytiie  fiuerieod  ScJMBdinavnn«»  h^d  it  as  a  $xed  principle  that 
*their  happkieas  aqd  fl^omity  could  not  be  drained,  but  at  the  ejcpence  of 
*4ihe  Jives  pf  others*  Their  chief  Gods  were  Thor  and  Woden^  whom. 
Itibcfy  thcMMnbt  they  covld  never  auiHcientlf,  glut  with  blood.  'The  most  re- 
'Ff^Badiaaajnottirequeoted  of  their  places  of  worship  was  at  Upsal,  where 
^  there  was  every  year,  ^  grand  celebration^  which  contiuued  aine  day$. 
\  During  this  term  the^  sacrificed  animals  of  all  sorts ;  but  the  most  aqcep- 
^  table  victims,  and  the  iriost  numerous,  were  men.'  <  They  did  not  spare 
•Uiefr  own  cl'.^dren.*  *  Thfe  awful  grove  at  Upsal  ts  described  as  nothavinif' 
''^a  single  tree,  hut  what  was  reverenced  as  if  it  were  gifted  with  some  por« 
^tkm  of  divinity :  and  all  this  because  they  iwere  stained)  with  goret  and 
*fotil  with  httinao  putrefaction.'  Adatt  Bremensis  who  wrotr^in  the  tenth  cen- 
*tury,  memk>as,that.in  histnae,  seventy  cai^esses  pfthis  ^-t^werefound  io^i 
f  wood  ofiihe  6oevi.  Another  aiithori  ofnearly  t^ie  same  age,  speaks  of  a  place 
<  called  Ledur  in  Zealand,  where^every  year  there  were  ninety  and  nine  per- 
f  sons  sacrificed  to  the  god  Swantowite.  During  these  bloody  festivals  a  ge* 
'*  nftral  joy  pvevoifed,  and  banquets  were  most  royally  served.'     '  When  all 

*  was  ended  they  washed  the  image  of  the  deity  in  a  pool,  on  account  of 
^  its  bein^  stained  with  blood.  Many  servants  attended,  who  partook  of  the 

*  banquet ;  at  the  close  of  which  they  were  smothered  in  the  same  pool,  oi^ 

*  otherwise  made^way  with.*    *  The  like  custom  prevailed  to  a  great  de» 

*  gree  in  Mexico,  and  even  under  the  mild  government  of  the  Peruvians.  la 
*•  Africa  it  is  still  ke'pt  up.'— ^*  Among  the  nations  of  Canaan  the  victims 
'  were  peculiarly  chosen.    Their  own  children,  and  whatever  was  nearest 

^  and  dearest  to  them,  were  deemed  the  most  worthy  ^enng  to  their  god/ 

*  The  Carthaginians  adeted  several  deities,  but  particularly  Kronus,  to 
'^  whom  they  of&ired  human  sacrifices,  and  especially  the  blood  of  children, 
f 'If  the  parents  were  no^  at  hand  to  make  an  immediate  offer,  the  magistrates 
f  did  not  fail  to  make  choice  of  what  was  miOS(  fair  and  promising/   On  one 

*  occasion, '  seeiogdiq  enemy  at  their  gates,  they  seized  at  once  two  hundred 
/  children  of  the  prime  nobility,  and  offered  them  in  public  for  a  sacrifice.  Three 
'  hundred  more,  who  wei'e-  somehow  obnoxious,  yielded  themselves  volunta* 

*  rily,  and  were  put  to  death  with  the  others.  '*  There  were  particular  chil- 
'*  dren  brought  up  for  the  altar,  as  sheep  are  fattened  for  the  shambles ;  and 
'^  they  were  bougnt  and  butchered  in  the  same  manner/ 

Such   iilustr^ations,    from  former    ages,    of  the    aptitude 
of   the   hunnan  nature   to  yield  itself  in  alliance  and  servi^ 
.tude  to  a  diaboUcal  power,  and  pf  the  rites  perforoied  in  recog- 
nition and  celebration  of  that  league  and  devoteaient,  have  left 
U)  the  .e^cplorers  otM^nds  lately  or  still  but  imperfectly  known, 
:'very.  ateode*"  ftieans,  ^either  from,  fact  or  invention,  of  trying  the 
iftilrengtii  of  our  >fmtl^.     Tell  u«  that  there  are  idols  there,  and 
itihenti^ytnay  t^U  u$  just  whatevef  ibey  please  besides,  that  i^ 
/Odiottsaiid  hideou^  '«W-^  know  perfectly  that  is  ah  established 
law  of  the  diyineJii^ticQ  thaitwbat  was  harmless  metal,  or  wood, 
*  ACJitone  bet'piv,  caor^^  soot>er  be  shaped  and  promoted  into  an 
*ol^0Bct  of  worship  tlian  it  becomes,  in  effect,  a  dreadful  reposi. 
tory  of  malignant  p9^wer,  an  emitter  of  diffusive  and  blasting 
A^uaiesj  aa  if  it  were  actually  inhabited  by  «  mighty  fiend! 

2  FQ 
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Mankind  will  mdst  certainly  be  made  to  suffer  Ibe  efieetuat 
agency  of  li^ll  from  that  in  which  they  shall  chooseto  recognise* 
the  arrogated  attributes  of  heaven.  The  moral. effect  of  ido* 
latry,  indeed,  is  so  infallibly  evinced,  and  is  so  intensely  im« 
pious,  that  the  imagination  of  a  good  man,  would  ^ith  dimculty' 
avoid  associating,  literally,  the  presence  of  a£n  unseen  malignant' 
intelHeence«with  the  insensible  idol;  insomuch  that  we  are  per-] 
suaded  it  would  have  required,  in  such  a  man,  no  ordinary, 
firmness  of  nerves  to  have  passed,  without  some  oppressive  sen-i 
sations,  a  day  or  a^night  alone  in  the  temple,  and:the  immediate 
presence  of  the  hideous  god  of  the  Mexicans,  and  would  now 
require  it  to  maintain  a  perfect  composure  in  such  a  retired  in« 
tervievr  even  with  Jaggern'aut^-an  entire  security  the  while  from 
any  mischievous  human  agency  being  supposed. 

Much  fewer  words,  we  confess,  might  nave  sufficed  on  this 
obvious  point,  that  superstition  has  shewn  itself  of  sufficient 
power  for  any  imaginable  atrocity,  and  that  therefore  the  de- 
struction of  Indian  children  by  their  parents,  has  nothing  at  all 
of  the  marvellous  in  it,  when  the  gods  are  concerned.  But  the 
view  of  this  ready  obedience  to  the  demands  of  the  gods,  would 
not  have  prepared  us  to  hear  of  whole  tribes  or  nations  destroy- 
ing, systematically, almost  all  their  female  children,  mthout  any 
direct  intervention  of  superstition,  and  merely  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience and  custom;  and  this  too  without  anyof  that  difficulty  of 
procuring  subsistence  which  is,among  the  savages  of  North  Ame- 
rica and  New  Holland,  and  also  among  the  Chinese,  the  cause, 
and  the  plea  alledged,  for  the  frequent  destruction  of  their  off- 
spring. Such  however  is  the  Infanticide  which  the  present  work 
exposes,  with  a  very  unnecessary  prolixity,  and  in  a  very  inarti- 
ficial method. 

This  practice  was  found  prevailing  among  the  Raj-kumar  an^ 
other  tnbes,  in  and  near  tbe  province  of  Benares,  and  in  the 
peninsula  of  Guzerat,  and  the  country  of  Kutch,  forming  a 
considerable  portion  of  territory  toward  the  mouths  of  the  Indus. 
The  first  part  of  the  work  is  a  report  made  in  1789  by  the  late  Mr* 
Duncan,  then  iresident  at  Benares,  the  first  person  who  gave  dear 
information  of  the  existence  of  the  custom.  On  ascertaining  the 
prevalence  of  the  crime  among  the  Raj-kumars,  he  lost  no  time 
m  making  representations  to  them  on  the  subject ;  and  not 
without  hopes  of  effecting  its  abolition ;  since,  he  says,  '  all 
the  Raj-kumars  with  whom  T  con  versed  did,  while  they  admitted 
the  fact,  fully  acknowledgeits  atrocity ;  in  extenuation  of  which, 
they  pleaded  the  great  expence  of  procuring  suitable  matehes 
for  their  daughters,  if  allowed  to  grow  up.*  The  limitation 
he  is  careful  to  state,  with  respect  to  the.comprehensivenesif'of 
the  guilt,  strongly  tends  to  shiew  its  extent. 
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*  It  appears,  and  ought  in  Tiodication  of  humanity  to  be  here  noticed* 
that  w  sevtral  cattt^  natural  aftction  has  induced  the  fathers  of  Raj« 
kninar  ^milies  to  rear  one  more  of  their  female  issue ;  though  the  instances . 
where  more  than  one  daughter  has  been  spared  are  (as  far  as  I  (ian  judge 
from  sundry  questions  put  ta  these  people  during  my  few  days  halt  among 
them)  but  very  rare  ;  and  I  heard  only  of  one  general  exception  of  a  whole 
village)  the  inhabitants  of  which,  who  are  all  of  this  tribe,  had,  as  my  Raj- 
ktunar  informant  observed,  sworn,  as  he  supposed,  or  at  least  solemnly 
pledged  themselves  to  each  other,  to  bring  up  their  females  :  as  a  proof  of 
which,  he  added,  that  there  were  now  to  be  seen  several  Raj-kumar  old 
rbaids  in  the  village  in  question ;  since,  from  the  great  expence  hitherto 
usually  incurred  by  this  tnbe  in  their  marriages,  the  parents  had  been  unable . 
to  dispose  of  the  women  in  that  way*' 

The  tribe  were  adofionished  that  one  of  their  own  sacred  book<!( 
Qpndeoins  the  practice,  threatening  the  destroyers  of  females  with 
the  punishments  of  one  of  the  hells,  during  a  period  of  pro- 
digious length.  The  Brehma,  Bywant  Purana,  with  its  prohi* 
bitions,  and  its  threatenings  of  '  the  Naraka,  or  Hell,  called 
Kat  Shutala,'  had  been  in  the  bands  of  their  Brahmins,  and  its 
contents  properly  reported  to  the  other  principal  persons  of 
the  tribe,  a  sufficient  number  of  centuries,  without  naving  the 
smallest  efficacy  against  the  crime.  It  was  the  quality  of  the 
preacher,  rather  than  the  text,  that  now  at  last  effected  the 
reformation.  The  good  doctrine  was  inculcated  on  their  con-* 
sciences  by  the  agent  and  representative  of  a  Power,  the 
sound  of  whose  cannon  had  been  heard  over  India,  and  whose 
battalions  they  knew  to  have  dispersed,  wherever  they  had  en- 
countered, the  greatest  armed  crowds  of  the  believers  both  of 
the  Puranas  and  of  the  Koran.  Not  that  they  could  have  any 
direct  apprehension  of  being  subjected  to  the  operation  of 
violence  in  case  of  refusing  to  discontinue  the  practice ;  but 
it  is  a  well  known  fact  in  human  nature,  th^t  great  physical  ^ 
power  in  the  instructor,  mightily  assists  the  intellectual  racul* 
ties  of  the  instructed,  even  when  there  are  no  eminent  signs  of 
the  coercive  or  vindictive  exertion  of  that  power. 

It  is  not  exactly  stated  in  what  force  this  pacific  logical  ema« 
natipn  of  our  cast  iron  and  combustible  ammunition  passed 
the  limit  of  our  own  territory,  to  convey  persuasive  influence 
into  the  minds  of  that  n^ore  numerous  proportion  of  the  tribe 
o{  Rqjrkumars  that  were  under  the  government  of  the  Nawaub 
Visier  of  Oude,  at  that  time  a  sort  of  independent  sovereign ; 
but  it  could  not  fail  with  that  division  of  them  that  knew 
thenaselves  to  be  directly  subjects  of  the  English  government. 
At  the  same  time,  we  really  may  wonder  that  the  innovatioa 
was  accomplished  so  speedily.  For  it  appears  to  have  been  at 
inost  bat  very  few  weess  between  Mr.  Duncan's  first  converse 
iiig  and  remonstrating  with  them  on  the  barbarous  practice, 
and  bis  obtaining  the  signature  of  all  the  principal  persons 
amon^  them  to  a  solemn  written  covenant,  in  which,  in  consi<% 
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deration  of  ihe  wickedness  of  ibe  tu^looii  the  future  ponr^b- 
ment  threatened  in  the  sacred  books,  and  the  displeasure  af ' 
the  British  government,  they  bound  themselves  to  renounce  tbe . 
practice  of  infanticide,  and  to  expel  from  tb«fir  tribe  any  ohq 
who  should  in  future  be  gnilty  of  it. 

The  question  anticipated  and  answered  by  Lord  Teignmoutb,  * 
in  adverting  to  this  tribe  and  this  monstrous  barbarity,  in  a 
Communication  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  will  have  suggested  it^  \ 
self  to  every  reader, 

*  It  will  naturally  occur  to  the  Society  to  ask,  by  what  mode  a  race  of 
men  could  be  continued  under  the  existence  of  the  horrid  custom  which  I 
bave  described.  To  this  my  document!  enable  me  to  reply,  partly  from.* 
the  exceptions  to  the  general  custom,  which  were  occasionally  admttt^ 
by  the  more  wealthy  Raj'kumars  j  more  particularly  those  who  happened 
to  have  no  male  issue ;  but  chiefly  by  intermarriages  with  other  Haj*p$tP 
ff^nnlies,  to  which  the  Raj^kumars  were  compelled  by  necessity/ 

The  second  chapter  contains  a  much  more  ample  account  of 
this  practice  as  prevailing  in  Kutcky  a  maritime  tract  near  the 
eastern  mouths  of  the  Indus,  and  in  Kattywaty  which/  is  the 
country  name  for  the  peninsula  of  Guttrat^  The  full  evi-r* 
dence  of  its  existence  then  was  first  obtained  by  Mr.  Duncan, 
"when  at  Siirat  and  Bombay,  in  1800,  and  several  following; 
years.  The  first  unquestionable  testimony  frpm  natives  was 
given  by  a  man  of  consequence  in  Guzerat;  and  the  fact  waar 
confirmed  in  communications  from  Capt.  Seton,  who  was  on  % 
political  mission  at  the  principal  port  of  Kutch^  and  after-i 
wards,  with  still  more  ample  statements,  by  Major  Walker, 
the  Resident  at  the  court  of  the  Gaikawar^  a  potentate  of 
considerable,  but  not  very  defimed  dimensions,^  in  Guzerat* 
Capt.  Seton  wrote,  in  answer  to  Mr,  Duncan's  inc^uiries,  that 
in  the  family  of  the  Raja  of  Kutch,  *  every  female  infant  born 
of  a  Rannif.  or  lawful  wife,  was  immediately  dropped,  into  a 
bole  dug  in  the  earth,  and  filled  with  milk,  where  it  waa 
drowned.  .The  law  was  not  extended  to  those  of  the  Kaiah's 
female  cbil<:iren  whose  mothers  were  slaves.  Captain  S.  added, 
that  the  whole  tribe  or  cast  to  which  the  Rajah  belonged  a^so 
destroyed  their  daughters,  except  two  persons,  who  saved  eacbi 
a  daughter,  through  fear  of  not  having  '  heirs  of  any  sex.* 
Jle  then  enumerated  other  tribe§  who  were  in  the  same,  prac-s 
lice,  but  specified  one  tribe,  the  Soda  Raj-^putSj  wiio  turoed  its 
prevalence  among  the  rest  to  most  excellent  account,  by  rear- 
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'  *  Tbere  is,  however,  a  large  portion  of  wriuDg  allotted  to  the  ex^lana« 
tion  of  his  titl<?s;  and  the  detail  of  the  plots,  assavsioatioas  and  petty  revo^ 
Infionsy  that  form  the  history-of  tbe  dynasty,  pr  mther  state^  since. th^ 
time  of-  Aurengzebe.  His  titles  import  that  be  is,  aiooDg  other  ^ualitiest 
*  the  Btavnch,  flnagnanirooua,  brav^  PiFPcei  %e  na^o  lodiSs  a  wnior  of 
ffowcflt  io  tlie  use  ^  ai»^«' 
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in^  their  daughters  to  sell  for  wives  to  these  other  tritfcs.  When 
these  preserved  females  become  iiiothers,  *  it  might  be  sup-* 
posed,'  says  he,  *  that  they  would  be  averse  to  the  destruction 
of  their  daughters;  but'  from  all  accounts  it  is  the  reverse,  as' 
they  not  only  assist  in  destroying  them,  but  when  the  Mussul* 
tfian  prejudices  occasionally    preserve  them,  they  hold  their 
daughters  in    the    greatest    contempt,    calling   them    viajer,^ 
thereby  insinuating  that  their  fathers  have  derogated  from  their' 
military  cast,  and  become  pedlars.'    This  last  par?  of  the  state-' 
ment  he  confirms  in  a  communication   made  after  a  progress' 
thi-ough  Kiitch,  in  1808.     'Such,'  he  says,  *  is  the  barbarous 
inveteracy  of  these  women,'  (the  daughters  of  the  Soda  tribe),* 
^that  wj^^ji  married  to  Mahommtdans^  they  continue  the  same 
practice^  agctinst . the  inclination  and  religion  of  their  hus-^. 
bands;  destroying. their  own  progeny  without  remorse,  in  view: 
oi  the  s^dvantage.of  the  tribe  from  which  they  are  descended,- 
whose  riches  are  their  daughters.'  •   *• 

The  prevalence  of  such  a.  practice  was  thought  so  mon- 
strous an  anomaly,  that  it  seemed  desirable  to  accumulate,  for 
the  assurance  of  persons  remote  from  the  place,  evidences  of* 
the  fact  in  greater  number  than  would  have  at  all  been  neces- 
sary ia  any  other. case;  and  the  testimonies  of  several  natives 
of  Guzerat,  of  some  distinction,  are  put  on  record,  along  with^ 
that  of  Capt.  Seton.  They  thus  express  themselves,  relatively* 
to  the  Jarejahsy  the  chief  tribe  in  point  of  dignity  in  Guzerat. 

*  The  establil^hed  pritctice  is,  that  when  a  child  is  bom,  if  it  be  a  son, 
every  obsenrande  ck  joy  and  gratulation  is  attended  to;  but  if  it  be  a 
daughter*  she. is  immediately  put  to  death,  on  the  plea,  that  if  they  bring; 
up  a>  daughter,  it  behoves  them,  when  she  has  attained  a  fit  age,  to  give 
her  in  marriage  to  some  one ;  a  concession  which  they  consider  as  the  in- 
curring the  highest  reproach  :  though,  i^  it  should  happen,  as  an  extraor- 
dinary exception,  that  any  one  should  preserve  his  daughter,  and  rear  her 
to  maturity,  her  father  becomes  anxiously  solicitous  to  procure  her  a  hus- 
band of  unexceptionable  rank  and  character  ;  but  in  that  case,  the  parentg 
of  the  maiden  thus  exempted  from  the  common  fate,  become  the  scorn  of 
all  others,  young  and  old,  who  hold  them  in  the  greatest  contempt:  nei-*' 
ther  do  such  occasions  occur  but  rarely. 

*  Being  asked  how  the  infants  are.  destroyed,  Damaji  Kutchera%  said*.  - 
that,  as  he  has  heard,  when  a  woman  is  in  labour,  a  pot  of  n\ilk  is  placed., 
is  the  room ;  and  if  ^n  unfortun^ite  femaje  is  produced,  the  nurse  imipedi-, 
ately  drowns  it  ^h^rein.  He  has  frequently,  he  says,  asked  poor  persons, 
of  this  tribe,  how,  they  put  their  female  children  to  death  ;  and  they  have 
always  answered,  hif  making  ihem  drink  milk*  The  midwives  are  the  only 
persons  accessary  to  this  horrid  deed  ;  and  this  is  their  language/ 

The  chiefs  of  J5ufl//yw«r  are  tributary  to  the  GaikawaVf  the 
chief  personage  in  Guzerat,  with  whichpersonage  the  Honoura- 
ble Company  (the  Kavipry  Sakeb  Behadur,or  Mighty  Lard  Com^ 
panv^  as  Mr.  Moor  savs  it  is  often  called  in  India)  is  on  sucb 
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terms  of  alliance  as  to  have  a  military  Resident  at  his  court 
Major  Walker  was  the  Resident  at  the  time  to  which  this 
work  chiefly  relates ;  and  as  he  was  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  de- 
tachment of  £nglish  troops,  in  a  grand  military  progress  which 
was  ^oing  to  be  made  through  the  whole  peninsula  of  Guze- 
rat,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  said  Gaikawar  and  his  ally, 
the  Lord  Company,  in  order  to  settle,  once  for  all,  the  rate 
qf  tribute  to  be  paid  by  the  would-be  independent  chiefs,  he 
lyas  instructed  to  combine  with  the  leading  purpose  a  prudent 
effort  to  obtain  the  abolition  of  infanticide.  It  was  to  be  pru- 
dent, for,  as  the  Supreme  Government  observes, 

'^w^<  the  speculative  success  even  of  that  benevolent  prefect,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered to  jtstify  the  prosecution  of  measures  which  may  expose  to  hazard 
the  essential  interests  of  the  state  ;  although,  as  a  collateral  object^  the 
mirsuit  of  it  would  be  worthy  of  the  benevolence  and  humanity  of  the 
British  Government.' 

Maj6r  (since  Colonel)  Walker  accomplished  the  projected 
expedition  in  1807 ;  and  from  Baroda,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Gu- 
zerat,  despatched  to  Mr.  Duncan,  Governor  of  Bomoay,  a  long 
report,  dated  in  March,  1808,  of  the  measures  which  he  had 
employed  for  the  suppression  of  infanticide  in  Kattywar.  In- 
stead of  a  brief  summary,  Mr.  Moor  has  given  the  whole 
of  this  Report,  consisting  of  a  series  of  paragraphs  not  con- 
nected in  a  continuous  composition,  and  therefore  distinguished 
by  numbers,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  three  hundred.  We 
think  this  an  idle  and  unconscionable  mode  of  helping  out  a 
book  to  the  requisite  bulk  for  bearing,  though  not  without 
^palpable  exorbitance  after  all,  the  price  set  on  this  volume* 
It  might  be  highly  proper  in  Col.  Walker  to  detail  and  dis- 
course so  largely,  and  pardonable,  barely  pardonable,  to  allow 
himself  in  such  a  total  and  most  miserable  renunciation  of  all 
method,  in  a  private  communication  to  the  Authorities  to  whom 
he  was  responsible,  and  who  might  have  the  friendly  patience 
to  abstract  and  dispose  in  some  orderly  form  in  their  minds^ 
the  information  contained  within  an  immense  farrago  of  un- 
connected shreds  of  history  and  observation.  This  might  be 
excusable  ;•— though  on  some  ground  that  we  cannot  know :  as 
it  is  certainly  impossible  to  comprehend,  why  the  drawing  up 
of  an  important  document  should  be  exempted  from  laws,  in 
the  neglect  of  which  no  composition  ean  make  a  perspicuous 
display  of  its  subject.  At  ^ny  rate,  however,it  is  quite  inexcusable 
in  Mr.  Moor  to  tax  the  pocket  of  the  general  reader,  for  the 
privilege  of  having  also  his  time  and  patience  taxed  with  the 
heavy  duty  of  trying  to  reduce  such  a  confused  mass  of  notices 
to  any  thing  like  a  digested  scheme  of  facts  and  explanatibbs. 
I'he  reading  public  (which  is  nevertheless  to  be,  at  the  same 
time,  duly  cooled  with  compliments  to  its   intelligence  and 
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candour)  is  truly  held  in  veryt  light  esteem,  whtsn  authors,  edi- 
tors, and  publishers,  professing  to  rnfeet  its  wishes  for  informa-  ' 
tion  on  any  particular  subject,  mdke  no  scruple  of  emptying 
out  the  whole    crude  collection    of    unwrought    materials^* 
from  which  a  completet^  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  subject 
might  have  been  elaborated,  at  about  one-third  of  the  bulk  or 
price.    This  combination  of  idleness,  presumption,  and  ex-' 
tortion,  is,  in  the  present  times,  carried  to  such  a  flagrant  ex-. 
cess,  that  even  the  editor  of  this  volume  is  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  minor  offenders.      If  the  inquisitive  public  will 
continue  to   tolerate  such  treatment,  a  large  and  encreasing^ 
proportion  of  authors  will  entirely  forget  it  ever  Was  a  riile  in 
literature  that  an  author  should  himself  work  out  a  methodical 
account  of  his  subject ;  and  will  begin  to  take  credit  as  bene- 
factors  to  the  cause  of  knowledge  for  having  sold  at  a  mosf  ex- 
orbitant rate,  and  carted  out,  a  blended  confused  luggage  of 
documents  and  fragments,  from  which  the  purchasers  may,  if - 
tbey  have  time  and  facolt^,  make  out  each  one  his  own  notion 
of  tne  subject. 

As  for  the  remainder  of  our  own  task  in  the  present  case,  it 
will  be  very  fairly  disposed  of  by  taking  a  few  notices,  here' 
and  there,  from  this  very  singularly  fabricated  document  of  the 
Resident  in  Guzerat    The  Jar^ahs  *  spoke  freely  of  the  custom 
of  putting  their  daughters  to  death,  and  without  delicacy  or 

?ain,  but  were  more  reserved  on  the  mode  of  their  execution* 
/"hey  appeared  at  first  unwilling  to  be  questioned  on  the  sub-* 
ject ;  and  usually  replied,  "it  was  an  amdr  of  the  women ;" — 
'^  it  belonged  to  the  nursery,  and  made  no  part  of  the  business 
of  men."  They  at  last,  however,  threw  off  this  reserve.'  Se* 
Teral  acknowledged  methods  of  committing  the  crime  are  enu-- 
merated ;  but  especially  two, — that  of  putting  opium  in  the  in- 
fant's mouth,  and  that  of  drawing  the  umbilical  cord  over 
its  face  to  prevent  respiration.  The  use  of  the  before  men- 
tioned expedient  of  drowning  in  milk  was  not  confirmed  to 
CoL  Walker.  Sometimes  the  victim  is  laid  down,  and  left  to 
perish  without  any  application  of  violence.  In  short,  the 
mode  of  perpetration  is  not  subjected  to  any  invariable  and 
indispensable  rule ;  and  Mr.  Duncan  remarks,  that 

<  The  difFerence  of  these  modes,*  (mentioned  by  Col.  W.)  <  from  those 
leamed  through  other  channels,  as  previously  related,  are  of  little  mo- 
ment ;  and,  were  evidence  wanting,  rather  add  to,  than  abstract  from,  the . 
indubitable  existence  and  local  notoriety  of  the  general  fact.  Il  is  ad-* 
mitted  that  some  of  these  infants  are  left  to  the  inevitable  lesuh  of  oeg^ 
lect ;  and  the  Jarejahs  are  reported  to  be  indeed  altogether  indifferent  at 
to  the  manner  of  patting  their  female  offspring  to  de^i  provided  the  in-^ 
Itiunao  deed  be  performed.*. 
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.  Soni&Ii!tle'€^einoT>y9  however,  was  stated  to  Cok  W,  to  b«- 
observed  in  determiniDg  the  jpfant^s  destiny. 

;  •  When  the  wit«s.of  the  Jargah  Rajfutts  are  deliTcred  of  daughters,  the  ' 
women,  who  may  be'  with  the  mother,  rq>air  to  the  oldest  man.  in  the 
house  j*^thi8  person. desires  them  to  go  to  th^  father  of  the  in^nt,  and 
do  as.he  directs.  On  this  the  women  go  to  the  father,  who  desires  them 
to  dq  a^  iscustpmary,  and  so  to  inform  the  mother.  The  womeij  then  re- 
pair tathje  mother,  pnd  tell  her  how  to  act  in  conformity  to  th^jr  usage,'  Sec. . 

CoU  Walker  adds  $ 

<  To  render  the  deed,  if  possible,  more  horrible,  the  mother  is  com^ 
monly  the  executioner  of  her  own  offspring.  Women  of  rank  may  have 
their  slaven  and.  attendants  who  perform  ^ifi  office,  but  the  far  greater 
luirober  execute  it  with  their  own  hands.'— ^  They  have  been  known  to. 
prfde  themselves  on  the  destruction  of  their  daughters,  and  to  consider 
th^ir  murder  as  an  act  of  duty  ;  an  act  which  these  females,  who  are  mild, 
modest,  and  affectionate,  would,  if  married  to  any  other  cast,  hold  in  de^' 
testation.' 

With  very  rare  exceptions,  the  ipurder  is  perpetrated  imme*? . 
diately  after  the  birth ;  and  *  it  would  be  considered,'  says  the, 
Besident^  *a  cruel  ai^d  barbfi^rous  action  to  deprive  the  infant 
of  lifie^fter  it  had  been  allowed  to  live  a  day  or, two/  Yet  he 
had  ground  to  believe  that  this  still  greater  atrocity  does 
sotnetioies  take  pls^^e..  The  e^^tinction  of  such  a  life  is  re- 
garded by  ^Jarejah  as  an,  event  of  the  utmost  possible  insignifi-^, 
ca^ice.  '  The  occurrence  excites  neither  surprize  nor  en-* 
quiry,  and  is  not  made  a  subject  even  of  conversation.' 

There  is  some  variance  between  the  testimony  just  now  cited, 
uaporting  a  formal  consultation  of  the  father  of  the  infant, 
and  the  information  obtained  in  a  more  familiar  intercoursj^ 
with  the  Jartjahs.  According  to  thjs  later  and  more  direct  ior 
formation,  on  which  Col.  W.  appears-  to  rest  his  final  state*- 
meiat,  the  destruction  of  the  child  is  sq  mere  a  matter  of  course, 
and  so  perfectjy  trifling  an  affair  in  the  esteem  of  the  father, 
ihab  it  may  be  perpetrated  without  being  even  mentioned  to 
kirn.  Another  unimportant  difF^^rence  of  representation  is,  be« 
tweeu  the  precursory  information  which  asserted  that  the  pre-, 
sevvation  of  a  female  infajit  would  sink  the  parents  into  qtter 
disgrace  among  their,  tribe,  and  the;  later  and  better  evidence 
that  suchj^  sioguiarity  wouldindcjed.be  accounted  very  foolish,* 
but.  vvoqld  not  be  particularly  opprobrious.  There  is  alao  a 
slight  degree  gf  v^ayering  in  the  statement,  as  made  at  dif- 
fe^t  t^mes  and  on  v^^riouis  ^yidehce,  of  the  number  of  excep- 
tio«|S..tgt  tihe  g^o^ral  cusl^om.  But  the  evidence  of  ail  kinds,^ 
feoHL  ail  quarters,  mQS(t  p^i^fectly  coincides  to  prove  that  t^e  ia- 
stoDcea  of  feip^tea  pc^served  ^ere  extremely  rare* 

It  would  be  quite  certain  beforehand,  th^tt  n9  n^^n^  W^^ 
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have  «r|>r6v«iling  crime  qi  v^hich  the  priests  qf  a  fal^ersli^. 
gian  i^ould  iu)t  know  how  to  make  their  advantage*  In  th€(  pre« 
seni  instance,  tl^e  wond^  iji^  h^osg  ttie  £aj^  Gufs*  paiibava  (leea 
content  tomake $0 little.  .         . 

( 

<  The  infant  after  it  i8  deatroyed*  is  placed  naked  irt  a  small  baffkft,.  an<| 
carried  out  and  inten'edt  Ift  Kailywary  any  of  the  female  attendants  of 
the  family  perform  this  office  ;  btit  io  Kutch  it  is  done  by  the  domestie ' 
Haj  Gur.  The  Paj'Gtfrs,  ^^ho  bvry  the  iniants  that  perkh,  receive  a  fee  of 
ooe  korif  which  is  a  coiu  equivalent  in  value  to^one-third  of  a  rufiest  Qpi 
about  teri*peQce  sterling ;  and  a  meal/."i  .<  In  K¥tcA  the  fipmale  Rtij^Qwit 
arc  sometimes  the  .executioners  of  the  infant  instead  of  the  mother/ 

A  number  of  observations  relative  to  the  origin  of  the  de-* 
testable  custom  are  dispersed  here  and  there  in  this  Report.    A ' 
current  tradition  among  the  Jarejahs  is,  that  in  some  ancient' 
time,  a  *  powerful  Rajah  of  their  caste^    having  a  daughter  of 
eminent  beauty  and  accomplishments,  to  whom,  after  a  most; 
Hnxtous  search  far  and  near,  he  could  find  no  man  of  sufficient 
rank  and  merit  co  be  a  husbnrid, — while  yet  it  would  be  a 
grievous  calamity  and  disgrace  For  her  to  remain  in  celibacy,-—' 
consulted,  in  this  distress,  his  JJaj^GuVf  who  advised  him  to  put 
her  to  deaths     He  was  lopg  averse  to  this  savage  expedient, 
both  on  the  ground  of  affection  and  religion ;  and  be  citeii 
tbojse  denuhc'iatioris  in  the  Sastrasy  or  sacred  books,  which  affiX; 
enormous  guilt  to  the  murder  of  a  woman.    The  Rajah's  F9*»' 
pugnance  and  fear,  however,  were,  in  the  end,  overcome  by 
tf  general  offer  of  the  priest  to  *  load  himself  with  the  guilt,, 
and  become  in  his  own  pei'son  responsible  for  all  the  conse- 
duences  of  the  s\n*     Ever  since  that  time  the  dadgbters  bave^ 
been  destroyed.     This  legend  is  of  no  authority  with  Colpnet 
Walker;  but  he  says  something  that  seems  to  imply,  that  this 
story  of  the  transfer  of  the  guilt  has  had  an  effect,  even  down 
to  the  present  time,  as  a  salvo,  if  such  a  thing  wtere  wanted,  ftrf 
any  small  remainder  of  Conscience  that  could  serve  amidst  a 
general  and  inveterate  custom  ;  and  that  it  has  had  this  effect 
through  a  notion  that  the  transfer  was  representative  and  vir-' 
tually  perpetual, — removirrg  the  guilt  from  the  infanticide  pa-^ 
retrts  to   the  Baj-Gurs  through  all    generations    downward. 
He  ascribcfs  to  the  Jarejtths  a  sufficient  degree  of  ^credulity  to 
be  entir^y  confident  of  the  efficacy  of  such  an  adjustment. 

Having  dismissed  this  story,  he  suggests  that  the  abomina- 
ble custom  may  have  originated  at  the  time  when  these  Hin-^ 
doos  are  recorded  to  have  inhabited  the  country  of  AS'siMfe,' a 


*  The  BajfOiiTf  otherwise. ca)lfd  Bx^-Gurnj  is  literally  ^he  prioit,  tiit^i^ 
or  .preceptor  of  a  Rajah ;  but  the  lerm  isapplisd  tp^th^Momesuc  I^ghmf 

<)f  {si)r  faofily  io  this  oottDtrjr* 
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tract  lying  on  the  Indus,  between  the  country  they  now  in* 
habit  and  Persia.     The  Mahometans,  in  the  early  period  of 
the  progress  of  their  rdigion  and  empire,  conquered  this 
territory,  and  converted,  after  their  manner,  a  large  propor-  • 
tipn  of  its  Maj-put  inhabitants.    Gol.  W.  conjectures  that  the 
JurgahSf  resisting  this  conversion,  and  at  the  same  time  becom- 
ing surrounded   by   tribes  wjbo  had  embraced  a  new  faith, 
(and  so  rendered  themselves  unworthy  to  obtain >  as  they  had 
been  accustomed,  the  daughters  of  the  Jar^ahs  for  wives,) 
determined  rather  to  destroy  their  female  offspring  than  either, 
on  the  one  hand,  submit  to  the  debasement  of  such  affiances, 
0X9  on  the  other,  incur  the  disgrace,  and  perhaps  guilt,  of 
bringing  them  up  to  remain  unmarried*    The  Colonel  omits 
to  notice,  however,  that  on  this  plan,  they  must  very  soon 
have  resolved  to  qqit  the  country  ;  since  they  would  be  as 
much  deprived  of  all  resource  for  wives  for  their  sons,  as  for 
husbands  for  their  daughters.    In  an  Appendix  to  this  Report, 
he  mentions  that  at  a  still  more  advanced  period  of  his  inqui- 
ries, he  has  been  told  another  tradition,  to  which  he  is  inclined 
to  attribute  much  probability  ;  namely,  that 

'  '  Some  of  the  early  MutsuJnum  invaders  of  the  Jazejah^  country,  expe- 
riencing the  determination  with  which  they  defended  their  liberties,  united 
policy  to  their  arms,  and  sought  to  consolidate  their  interests  in  the  coun- 
try, by  demanding  the  daughters  of  the  Rttjahs  in  marriage.  The  high 
spirited  Jarejahs  would  npt  brook  the  disgrace,  and  pretended  they  did  not 
preserve  their  daughters ;  but  fearfiil  of  consequences,  and  apprehensive 
that  force  would  be  resorted  to,  in  order  to  obtain  what  was  remsed  to  en- 
treaty*  they  in  their  extremity  listened  to  the  advice  of  their  lU^Gurt ; 
and,  deluded  by  the  fictitious  responsibility  which  they  accepted^  the  prac* 
tice  of  infanticide  originated,  and  has  since  been  confirmed.* 

Whatever  was  the  period  or  the  immediate  cause  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  practice,  it  had  attained  such  inveteracy  and 
general  sanction  as  to  effect,  throughout  a  whole  people,  a 
clear  positive  reversal  of  that  system  of  moral  sentiments  which 
has  oiten  been  pronounced,  by  the  admirers  of  human  nature, 
to  be  substantially  inseparable  from  the  human  mind,  in  its 
sane  state.  We  say  reversal,  rather  than  merely  suspension  or 
abolition.  Fur  several  passages  in  these  multifarious  docu- 
ments asser^  and  others  clearly  imply,  that  the  Jarejahi  have 
somewhat  piqued  themselves  on  this  custona,  as  an  honourable 
distinction  of  their  tribe.  They  felt  it  as  a  mode  of  proclaiming 
to  the, neighbouring  nations  thatjthey  were  too  dignified  a 
race  to  set  any  value  on  so  trivial  a  produce  as  human  females^ 
and  yet  also  that  their  very  daughters  would  be  beings  too  re- 
spectable to  be  put  in  subjection  to  even  the  best  of  the  8upe-< 
nor  sex  of  any  other  tribe. 

The  more  ordinarily  influential  motives^  however^  combined 
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with  the  powerful  influence  of  general  custonii  were  stated  to 
be,  an  aversion  to  the  trouble  of  rearing  and  disposing  of  the 
children,  and  a  mixture  of.  pride  that  would  not  affiance  a 
daughter  without  giving  her  such  a  portion  as  would  shew 
from  what  an  illustrious  tribe  she  came,  with  the  avarice  that 
refuses  to  charge  itself  with  such  an  expense.  In  some  few 
instances  this  pride  may  has  overborne  this  avarice,  and  a 
daughter  has  been  spared.  Affection,  or  humanity,  or  a  sense 
of  duty,  were  found  by  the  Colonel  not  to  have  been  the  in- 
ducements to  the  saving  of  those  extremely  few  females  that 
had  been  permitted  to  escape  the  common  fate.  He  met  with 
only  two  instances  that  could  be  imputed  to  such  principles, 
and  one  of  them  was  afforded  by  ^  a  professed  robber.*    ThjS 

f»resent  work  is  such  a  display  of  human  character,  that  this 
awless  barbarian  appears  like  a  tender  enthusiast,  fit  for  the 
most  sentimental  province  of  the  country  of  romance ;  and 
there  is  hardly  a  more  interesting  paragraph  in  the  book  .than 
that  which  relates  to  him* 

*  Hutaji  18  a  professed  robber,  with  whom  sentiment  and  feeling  mighi 
be  supposed  to  be  strangers.  The  profession  which  be  followed  did  not 
prevent  me  converaing  with  Hutajiy  nor  to  avoid  a  pretty  frequent  inter- 
course with  him.  iSis  man,  with  the  aspect  and  manners  of  a  barbariao, 
possessed  all  the  feelings  of  natural  afiection,  which  led  him  to  cherish  his 
daughters,  in  opposition  to  the  usage  and  prejudices  of  his  tribe.  They  are 
between  six  and  eight  years  old ;  and  he  brought  them  both  to  my  camp, 
where  they  were  vaccinated.  1  observed  their  father  caressing  them  with 
pleasure,  and  exulting  in  them,  with  true  parental  satisfacuon ;  and  their 
persons  and  manners  were  very  interesting.  It  deserves  remark,  as  exhi- 
pitiDg  a  strong  feature  in  the  character  of  the  JaryahSf  and  of  their  feel- 
ings with  respect  to  their  daughters,  that  these  girls  wore  turbans,  and 
were  dressed  and  habited  like  bo)'s.  As  if  ashamed  or  afraid  of  acknow- 
ledging their  sex,  they  assured  me  they  were  not  girls,  and  with  infantile 
simplicity  appealed  to  their  father  to  corroborate  the  assertion/  p.  67* 

It  should  be  observed,  that  the  law  of  destruction  takes  ef- 
fect much  less  generally  on  the  illegitimate  female  oiispring ; 
whose  mothers  are  held  by  the  Jar^ahs  in  a  capacity  between 
wives  and  slaves,  and  are  taken,  with  little  care  of  selection, 
from  any  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  whereas  they  shew  the 
utmost  nicety  of  pride  in  selecting  their  wives  from  the  most 
honourable  Raj-put  families ;  *  even  the  poorest  and  lowest 
Jarpah  feeling  the  utmost  solicitude  not  to  taint  his  blood  by 
an  improper  alliance.'  It  is  not,  as  may  easily  be  supposedf, 
from  humanity,  that  these  infants  of  meaner  quality  are  fre- 
quently spared,  *  but  rather,*  says  Col.  W.,  *  from  a  contemp- 
tuous opinion  of  their  inferiority.  These  children  are  not  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  the  caste^  and  their  future  situation  in 
life  is  of  little  consequence;  though  the  pride  and  prejudices 
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of  a  Jartjah  inal^e  hitri  occasionally  also  destroy  T)is  spnriout 
offspring.'  These  daughters  are  *  bestowed  oh  Mu'^itulmans^ 
or  on  liindus  of  an  inferior  caste ;  an^'  their  settVement  is  at-* 
tended  with  little  expense  or  publrcity ;  the  motives^  therefof<i 
which  lead  the  Jarejlths  to  destroy  !th'eir 'Ic^grtiiin ate  datighteri 
&o  not  exist*  with  equal  force  wiOi  fespetrt.  to  those  by  lire 
racklasj  or  in'stresses.*  :     ^ ..' 

*We  liui St  suppose  that  the  pride  of  this  deprai-ed  race  has 
jiuch  an  ascendency  over  all  better  feelings,  ^s  to  precluded 
"any  affection  fpr  these  daughters  of  reputed  Inferior  Wood, 
even  when  they  are  growing  up,  as,  el^e,  the  fathers,  'being 
*tl>\i$  TOade  sensibfe  how  interestiWg  their  other  daughters  also 
^Quld.  beconie  if  spaired,  could  not  viith  sxich  perfect  indif- 
ference .dooni  them  all  to  perish. 

Colonel  Walker  acknowledges  hisf  want  df  any  good  data 

f6.V ^  calculation  of  the  number  of  female  infants  that  annually 

thus  perish  by  violence,  though  lie  hd,s  made  many  inquiries, 

and  received  several  loose  estimates  oh  the  subject,  from  per- 

?»on8 -corMilderaWy   acquainted  rivith  the  cfo^ntry..     A  number 

%et^eefn  'fifteen  and  twenty  thousand  would  :prebabily  be  tb^ 

"Jnean  oT>fhe^e'CBlculat!Ons  of  the  yearly  de^truGtiom  in  Guze^ 

'tat  and  Kutch. 

It  would  be  gratifying  to  abridge  thte  narrative  of 'Colonel 
vVsiIkpr's  indefatigabte  and  most  meritorious  ex^nions  for  the 
'^Suppression  of  this. unequalled  enormity,  if  our  limits  now  al- 
lowed room  for  any  thing  more  than  an  animated  congratnlai* 
*ion  to  bimand  to  the  very  cause  of  virtue  itself, — among  the 
teiost  'ineirlorabte  of  whose  agents  he  has  taken  his  ranlc, — on 
'itheacoQiplete*^tttre55  of  those. exertions^   throughout  one  wide 
•^Viion'of  the'<?duntry  in  which  they  were  so  judiciously  aoud 
'Jto'resoluiely  ^prosecuted.     In  the  remoter  part  of  ii,  Ibe^erri- 
tory  df  iRxltchf  'the  fear  of  the  English  had  not  yet  grown  ta  a 
sufficient «t re tigtb  to  second  effectually  the  force  of  persua- 
.  $ion :  and  the  Colonel's  repeated  and  earnest  appeals  to  their 
Iiuii>auity,  and  what  they  call  their  religion,  hud  thus  far  fail- 
^•ed,  though  the  time  is  very  likely  not  far  distant,  when  they  also 
will  begin  to  fi  el  the  illuminations  of  that  logic  which  has  sa 
Hiighty  a  power  over  Asiatic  understandings — and  indeed  those 
of  all  other  nations.     But  in  Giizerat  the  great  object  of  Col. 
W.*s  exertions  is  accomplished.     He  persevered  in  i^pite  of  all 
.'the obstructions  which  would  have  reductd  a  lejss  determibed 
.'fpirit  to  despondency  and  inaction  ;  and  finally  perspadecl  al- 
f»bst  all  the  Jarejahs  of  anj  consequence  in   the  country  to 
4»bscribe  such  an  engagement  to  renounce  the  abominable 
«cusU)[Q,  as  expressly  si\bjects  them,  by  their  own  consentf  to 
.'ft. punishment  tram   the  British  and  GaikaWar  governments  in 
every  subsequent  instance  of  intauticide.    At  the  date  of  the 
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.  latest,  notice?  here  inserted,  the  Colonel  Had  remained  long 
enough  at  Baroda  to  ascertain  that  the  measure  was  proving 
efFectuaf,  and  to  receive  the.  most. gratifying  demonstrations  of 
gratitude  and  joy  from  both  the  mothers  and  fathers  whose  off- 
spring he  had  thus  reduced  them  to  a  kind  of  necessity  of  pre- 
serving. He  is  one  of  that  privileged  and  enviable  class  of 
men  whom  Providence  has  employed^  eac'h|  to  accomplish  some 
c^wer  grand  distinct  operation  in  the  great  process.of  reforming 
the  World. 

It  is  in  a  train  of  happy  moral  revolutions,  corresponding  to 
this,  that  we  earnestly  hope  we  see  the  intention  of  Provi- 
.  dence  in  facilitating  what  appears  so  strange  an  irregularity  in 
the  economy  of  the  world,  as  the  acquisition  of  a  vast  empire 
in  Asia  by  the  people  of  this  island.     We  do  not  know  in  what 
way  those  persons  among  us  who  do  not  care  for  such  revolu- 
tions, or  who  deprecate  and  hate  the  projects  for  effecting 
them,  maintain  their  complacency  on  the  subject  of  India, 
amidst  the  evidence,  growing   every  year  more  glaring,  that 
in  any  other. view  our  Indian  successes  are  a  great  and  almost 
tinriiixed  (5alamity.     We  know  not  in  what  way^-^i^nless  they 
are  Expecting  the  state  of  the  case  to  be  reversed  in  conse- 
quence of  a  miracle  of  moral  transformation,  speedily  to  be 
wrought  upon  the  managers  of  power  in  this  ill-fated  world. 
Unless  this  shall  come  to  pass,  we  must  expect,  that  India,-^ 
which  use^d  to  be  dreamed  and  ranted  about  as  an  exhaustless 
.  source  of  wealth  to  the  nation, — will  continue  to  be,  no  dne 
can  conjecture  how  long,  a  most  destructive  drain  on  our  dp- 
mestic  resources,  absolutely  a  pit  to  throw  the  hard  earnings  .of 
the  English  people  into,  and  at  the  same  time  a  pernicious 
vent  for  an  influence  that  is.  poisoning  bur  morals.     But'  tjie 
period  must  sometime  arrive  when  either  wisdom  or  necessi^ty 
will  change  this  condition  of  things ;  and  in  the  mean  while,,  it 
wi((  be  a  consolation,  and  partly  even  a  compensation^  to  the 
benevolent  and  religious  part  of  the  community,  that  the  Enjg- 
Jjsh  power  in  India  is  operating  as  the  cause  of  most  important 
innovations  among  the  people,"-Tin  sonie.  particular,  in^tanc.es 
by  a  direct  authoritative  interference,'  and  more  generally  by 
that  indirect  and  even  involuntary  sanction  anti  .weight,  which 
the  supreme  powet.in  the  .country  necessarily  /gifjes  to  what- 
ever benevoljent  and  pious  undertakings  it  protept3.     For  h6w 
many  washed  millions  (no  apology,  However^^  for  th^  men.  and 
the  system  mat  have  wasted  them)  wi^l  it  be  a  moral  pompen-r 
sation;  tb^,*  twenty  years  hence,  there  will  be  very  maajy  thou- 
sands of  .human  beings  of  an  age.tq  refleidt^with  gratitude,  that 
it  has  been  pwing  to  flngl^isK  interference'  Ihat  they  were  not 
all  marcjeredia  meir  natalhour:  and  wHo'wiU  tbierefo/re.baVe, 
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a  most  powerful  motive  to  receive  with  favour,  and  to  consent 
to  promote,  the  measures  by  which  the  English  may  at  that 
time  be  solicitous  to  diffuse  among  them  civilization  and  Chris* 
tianity.  And  if  at  length  a  general  civilization  and  Christia- 
nity in  India  shall  be  the  result  of  such  measures  as  could  not 
have  beeyi  prosecuted  so  effectualh/  but  under  advantage  oj  the 
ascendency  of  the  English  porwer^  what  a  triumphant  balance  of 
good  wiifl  this  be  (still  no  thanks  to  corrupt  and  ambitious 
men)  against  that  grievous  pecuniary  burden  which  the  posses* 
sion  of  India  imposes  on  us^  and  will  impose  for  a  long  time 
yet  to  come. 

Mr.  Moor^s  disorderly  miscellany  of  contributions  to  this  vo- 
lume are  of  all  kinds,  mythological,  philological,  and  historical ; 
and  though  some  of  them  are  unimportant,  and  many  of  them 
out  of  place,  they  may  afford  to  a  patient  and  combining  rea- 
der some  considerable  instructidti  in  Indian  matters.  T^tiere  is 
a  large  and  elegant  map  of  Guzerat,  for  the  accuracy  of  which 
he  has  given  the  most  respectable  pledges. 

Art.  IL  An  Ekwuntdry  Ifnestigathn  of  the  Thiory  of  NmabirSf  with 
Its  application  to  the  Indeterminate  and  Diopnantine  Analysis,  the 
analytical  and  geometrical  division  of  the  cirde,  and  several  other 
carious  algebraical  and  arithmeacal  problems.  By  Peter  Bariov, 
of  the  Royal  %Clitary  Academy.  8vo.  pp.  xvi.  507*  Pripe  I48. 
in  boards.    Johnson  and  Co.  18]  1 . 

A  LTHOUGH  Mr.  Barlow,  in  undertaking  the  work  before 
us,  has  not  opened  any  new  channels  of  thought,  the 
subjects  to  which  our  attention  is  invited^  have,  each  of  th^m, 
until  within  the  last  ten  years,  been  almost  entirely  neglected 
for  nearly  a  century.  On  the  theory  of  numbers,  there  is 
Tery  little  extant,  between  the  times  of  Euclid  and  Archi- 
medes, and  that  of  Malcolm :  and  from  Malcolm's  time  to 
the  present,  scarcely  a  new  property  was  added  to  the  stock, 
before  the  recent  publications  ot  Legendre  and  Gauss. 
The  Diophantine  analysis,  indeed,  has  met  with  a  rather  more 
respectful  attention :  but  still  has  but  seldom  been  treated 
witn  the  perspicuity  of  which  it  is  susceptible^  or  been  made 
to  furnish  any  practical  applications.  We  are  persuaded,  how- 
every  that  the  Diophantine  method  may  be  employed  with  great 
success  in  the  finding  of  fluents ;  and  we  should  have  been 
gratified  to  meet  with  a  few  examples  to  this  effect,  in 
Mr.  Barlow's  work.  That  he  has  developed  many  of  its 
uses  in  other  scientific  enquiries,  our  readeri^  may  perceive 
from  the  following  analysis  of  his  work. 

It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  first  is  sab* 
divided  into  ten,  the  second  into  seven  chapters.  In  the 
first  part  the  author  treats  of  the  sums^   differences^   and 
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products  of  numbers  in  general, — divisors,  and  the  theory 
ti  perfect,  amicable,  and  polygonal  numbers, — ^tbe  lineal 
forms  of  prime  numbers,  and  their  most  simple  properties,-ii^ 
tiie  possible  and  impossible  forms  of  square  numbei^,'and 
their  application  to  numerical  propoisitions,-^the  possible 
and  impossible  forms  of  cubes,  and  higher  powers, — the 
properties  of  powers  in  general^ — the  products  and  trans- 
rormations  of  certain  algebraical  formulae, — the  quadratic 
divisors  of  certain  fotmuTce, — the  quadratic  forms  of  prime 
numbers,  with  rules  for  determining  them  in  certain  cases, — 
the  different  scales  of  notation,  and  their  application  to 
the  solution  of  arithmetical  problems.  This  part  is  terminated 
bj  a  dissertation  on  the  notation  of  the  Greeks  <  (avowedly 
taken  from  Delambre)^  and  some  miscellaneous  proposi* 
tions* 

In  the  second  part  we  find  the  subject  of  continued 
fractions,  and  their  applications  to  various  problems, — the 
solution  of  indeterminate  equations  of  the  first,  second, 
third,  and  higher  degrees  respectively, — the  solution  of 
indeterminate  equations  of  the  form  x" — I  s>=m  (a),  with  a  tablfe 
of  indeterminate  formula;, — the  solution  of  Diophantine 
problems,  with  miscellaneous  examples, — the  analytical  and 
geometrical  division  of  the  circle,  including  the  solution 
oi  Gausses  celebrated  problem  relative  to  the  inscription 
of  polygons  in  a  circle.  The  volume  concludes  with 
two  tables;  namely,  one  of  prime  numbers  to  4000;  the 
other,  containing  tne  least  values  of  p  and  q;  in  the  equation 
p^ — ^Ny^c=l,  for  every  value  of  N,  from  2  to  20!?. 

Such  of  our  readers  as   are  acquainted  with  Legendre's 
work,  entitled  "  Essai  sur  la  Th6orie  des  Nombres,**   and 
Gauss's  "  Disquisitiones  Arithmeiicae,"   will  observe,  from 
the  preceding  analysis,  that  much  of  the  ground  over  whibh 
Mr.  Barlow  conducts  us,  has  been  already  explored  by  those' 
able   nnathematicians.     But  it  thust   not  thence  be  inferred 
that  he  pursues  the  same  route,  and  strikes  into  no  new  paths; 
While    he  wisely  facilitates  his  own  progress  by  the  expe- 
rience  of  his  predecessors,    he.  sometimes    cuts  througk   a 
Jiill  which   they    had    ascended    and  descended,    and    now 
and   then,    by    main  strength,    removes    an   obstacle   which 
they  had  slily  evaded.     In  general,  his  manner  of  proceeding 
IS,  strictly  speaking,  his  own.     Diophantus,  Bach^t,  Fermat^ 
Kersey,   Euler,  Waring,  Legendre,  and  others,  frequently 
furnish  him  with  materials;  but  be  work  them  up  in  his  own 
way,     and    casts    the    whole    into    a    shape    which    is    &t 
once   neat,    interesting,     and    useful.      We    have    already 
given   some  proofs  of  his  talents,   in  our   account   of    thd 
IIP w  •  edition  of  Euler^s  Algebra,  which  it  now  appears,  was 
Vol.  VIII.  2  G 
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car  ied  tbf ough  the  press  by  this  author :  we  avail  ourselves  of 
the  present  ppportunity  to  lay  before  our  readers-  a  few  more 
specimens. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  first  part,  a  chapter  which 
relates  to  the  possible  and  impossible  forms  of  square  oumbersi 
there  are  several  very  interesting  propositions,  and  some 
comprehensive  and  useful  tables  of  formulsB,  by  which  the 
possible  and  impossible  cases  may  be  easily  oetected  and 
separated.  These  however,  we  cannot  transcribe ;  but  we 
give  the  following  simple  proposition,  for  the  sake  of 
its  curious  corollary,  relative  to  two  series,  which,-  though 
it  has  been  long  known,  we  have  never  seen  pubUchf  demon* 
strated  before. 

<  The  area  of  a  rational  right  angled  triangle  cannot  be  equal  to  a 
square. 

^  For  if  it  were  possible,  and  «,^,  and  «,  were  made  to  represent 
the  two  sides  and  the  hypothenuse  of  such  a  triangle,  we  should  have. 

aj*+%+y*=«*+4w%  and  ««-.%+/=«•— ^w'j 
that  18, 


<  But  these  expressions  cannot  be  both  sqt^ares  at  the  same  thne  (am  S5)i 
and,  consequently,  the  area  of  a  rational  right  angled  triangle,  caiinot  be 
equal  to  a  square.— q*  e-  d. 

<Cor.  1.  Since,  inorder  to  have  a  rational  right  angled  triangle,  we  mast 
have  x*+y=s«* ;  it  follows  (from  art.  54),  that 


1^=    2r/. 


And,  consequently,  if    m  the  fraction  •— — ,  or  •— —  the  numerator 

and  denominator  be  taken  for  the  sides  of  a  right  angled  triangle,  it  will  be 
a  rational  one ;  and  in  these  expressions  we  may  give  any  values  at  pleasure 

2r/ 
to  r  and  /.      If,  in  the  second  fraction  •— —  we  make  r=ai/-f  I,  it 

becomes 

=  /+ 

2f+l  2r+l 

and  in  this  expression,  by  making  successively 

^=1,  2,  3,  4,  &c. 
we  have  the  following  remarkable  series, 

i  12        3        4        5        6 

/  + =s  1-,     2-,     S-,     4-,     5-r,  6—,  &c. 

2r+l      3        5        7        9        11      13 
etch  of  which  expressions,  reduced  to  an  improper  fraction,  gives  the  ddea 
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of  a  rationafl  rij^bt  angJed  triangle.     And  if  in  the  fraction  —  we  make 

■/=^1 ,  and  r=i2n^2f  our  expression  becomes 

W+Sn+S  4/I-I-3 

-=«+ ; 

4«+4f  4«+4 

,.atid  here,'  making  «  =  1,  2,  S,  4,  &c.  we  have  this  other  series., 
4«+3       7        11        15        19       2S 
«+——- -=1-,    2 — ,    S — 9    4—,    5 — ,    &c^ 
4«f  4r      8        12       16       20       24 
which  has  the  same  property  as  the  former."  Pp.  121,  3. 

TJbe  cj^apter.on  the  diflPcrent  scales  of  notation,  containis 
mueh  origifial  oiatter,  aud  some  useful  observations. .  We 
shall  q\jt0tm  ttvvo,or  tjbree  of  the  author's  remarks  on  the 
compacatiTd' .advantages  and.  disativautagc^s  of  diilereat 
scajles*. 

'  On  this  head,  simplicidy  is  evidently  the  first  consideration  to  be  at- 
tended to,  for  in  that  alone  consists  the  superiority  of  one  system  over  an- 
other ;  but  this  ought  to  be  estimated  on  two  principles,  viz.  simplicity  in 
arithmetical  operations,  and  in  arithmetical  expressions:  Leibnitz,  by 
considering  only  the  former,  recommended  the  binary  scale,  which  has 
certainly  the  advantage  in  all  arithmetical  operations,  in  point  of  ease; 
but  this  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  intricacy  of  expression,  on 
account  of  the  multiplicity  of  figures  necessary  for  representing  a  number 
of  any  considerable  extent ;  thus  we  have  seen  (prop.  ii.  of  this  chapter,) 
that  1000  in  the  binary  scale  would  require  ten  places  of  figures,  and  to 
express  100000  we  must  have  twenty  places,  which  would  necessarily  be 
very  embarrasing,  at  the  same  time  that  all  calculations  would  proceed  very 
slow,  on  account  of  the  number  of  figures  that  must  be  made  to  enter  imo 
them. 

*  The  next  scale  that  has  been  recommended  is  th^  senary,  which  cer- 
tainly possesses  some  important  advantages :  first,  the  operation  with  this 
system  would  be  carried  on  with  facility ;  the  number  of  places  of  figures 
ior  expressing  a  number  would  not  be  very  great ;  beside,  that  those  quan« 
tities  equivalent  to  our  decimals,  would  be  more  frequently  finite  than  they 
are  in  our  system  :  for  example,  every  fraction  whose  denominator  is  not 
some  power  of  one  of  the  factors  of  10  is  indefinite,  and  those  only  are 
finite  that  contain  the  powers  of  these  factors  :  and  it  is  exactly  the  same 
in  every  other  scale  of  notation :  namely,  those  fractions  only  are  finite, 
that  have  denominators  compounded  of  the  powers  of  the  factors  of  the 
radix  of  that  system  ;  ther^ore,  in  the  decimal  scale  only  fractions  of  the 

a 
fonn are  finitey  but  in  the  senary  scale  the  finite  fractions  are  of  the 

2°  5™ 
a 
form ;  and  as  there  are  necessarily  more  numbers  of  the  form  2"  3°*, 

2*  3" 
within  any  finite  limit,  than  there  are  of  the  form  2"  5°,  it  follows,  that  in 
a  system  of  senary  arithmetic,  we  should  have  more  finite  expressions  for 

2  G  2 
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fractions  than  we  have  in  the  denary ;  and,  conseqaentlyi  on  this  head* 
the  preference  roust  be  given  to  the  senarr  system  :  And,  indeed,  the  only 
possible  objection  that  can  be  made  to  it  is,  that  the  operations  voald  pro* 
ceed  a  Httfe  slower  than  in  the  decimal  scale,  because  in  iaree  numbers 
a  greater  number  of  figures  must  be  employed  to  express  them.  This 
leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  duodenary  system  of  arithmetic^ 
which ^  while  it  possesses  all  the  advantages  of  the  senary,  in  point  of 
finite  fractions,  is  superior  even  to  the  decimal  system  for  simplicity  of 
expression ;  and  the  only  additional  burden  to  the  memory  is  two  cha* 
racters  for  representing  10  and  11,  for  the  multiplication  table  in  our  com- 
mon arithmetic  is  generally  carried  as  far  as  12  times  \%  although  its 
ioatural  limit  is  only  9  times  9»  which  is  a  clear  proof  that  the  mind  is  capa- 
ble of  working  with  the  duodenary  system,  without  any  inconvenience  or 
embarrassment ;  and  hence,  I  think,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  choice  of 
'^he  denary  arithmetic  did  not  proceed  from  reflection  and  deliberation,  but 
'>vas  the  result  of  some  cause  operating  unseen  and  unknown  on  the  in** 
▼entor  of  our  system ;  and  it  may,  therefore  be  considered  as  a  fortunate 
-circumstance,  that  for  this  accidental  radix^  that  particular  one  should 
have  been  selected,  which  maybe  said  to  hold  the  second  place  in  the 
scale  of  general  utilit]^ 

*  All  nations,  both  ancient  and  modern,  with  a  very  few  exceptions^ 
'divide  their  numbers  into  periods  of  10s,  which  singular  coincidence  of 

different  people,  entirely  unconnected  and  unknown  to  each  other,  caa 
only  be  attributed  to  some  general  physical  cause,  that  operated  equally  on 
all,  and  which  there  is  little  doubt  is  connected  with  the  formation  of  man  ; 
namely,  his  having  ten  fingers,  by  the  assistance  of  which,  in  all  probaU* 
Jity,  calculation,  or  at  least  numbering^  was  first  efiected. 

*  Our  present  scale  of  notation,   however,    though  founded  on  thiv 
1  principle,  was  not-  the  inunediate  consequence  of  this  division,  but  W2ft 

an  improvement  introduced  a  long  time  aifterwards,  as  is  evident  from  [the 
arithmetic  of  the  Greeks,  who,  notwithstanding  they  divided  their  num« 
bers  into,  periods  of  tens,  had  no  idea  of  the  present  system  of  notation, 
•'the  great- and  important  advantage  of  which  is,  the  giving  to  every  digit 
a  local,  as  well  as  its  original  or  natural  value,  by  means  of  which  we  are 
enabled  to  express  any  number,  however  large,  with  the  different  combina- 
tions of  ten  numerical  symbols ;  whereas  the  Greeks,  for  want  of  this 
method,  were  under  the  necessity  of  employing  thirty'jix  different  cha- 
racters, and  with  which,  for  a  long  time,  they  were  not  able  to  express  a 
number  greater  than  10000 ;  it  was,  however,  afterwards  indefinitely  ex- 
tended by  the  improvements  of  Archimedes,  ApoUoniuSy  Pappus,  &c** 

The  last  chapter  in  Ihis  work,  which  relates  to  the 
solution  of  the  equation  x^ — IsraO,  n  being  a  prime  nuoaber^ 
and  exhibits  the  application  of  thai  solution  to  the  analytical 
and  geometrical  division  of  the  circle,  is  one  which  we  have 
read  with  a  high  degree  of  pleasure.  Most  of  pur  naathe- 
^atical  readers  will  recollect  the  scepticism  with  which 
the  news  was  first  received  in  England,  that  M.  Gauss  of 
Bran&wick  bad  found,  by  means  of  quadratics  only,  the 
>Ride  of  a  seventeen  sided  polygon,  inscribed  in  a  circle. 
That  scepticism,   however,  is  now  removed,  and  it  is  well 
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known,  th^it  this  is  only  a  particular  case  of  a  far  mor^ 
general  inquiry,  which  has  been  conducted  with  great  suqces^ 
by  M.  Gauss,  and  which,  indeed,  gives  the  principal  value 
to  his  "  Disquisitiones.'*  Mr.  Barlow  has  here  entered  upon 
the  same  inquiry,  for  the  first  time,  we  believe,  it  has  been 
attended  to  in  England:  and,  although  he  proceeds  upon 
the  same  general  principles  as  M.  Gauss,  he  has  gone 
through  the  investigation  in  much  smaller  compass,  and, 
we  think  with  more  perspicuity.  We  cannot  exhibit  the 
whole  of  his  process;  but  we  will  endeavour  Jta  present  our 
readers  with  the  spirit  of  it. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  Cotesian  theorem,  it  has  been 
generally  known,  that  the  division  of  the  circle  into  any 
number  of  parts  n,  depends  ujjon  the  solution  of  the  binomial 
equation  x" — 1=0;  an  equatign,  howevert  which  was  con- 
sidered as  beyond  the  reach  of  analysis,  till  Gauss  conquered 
the  difficulty,  in  the  work  just  mentioned,  by  resolving  the 
equation  into  others  of  inferior  dimensions.  The  nurfiberof 
these  equations,  as  well  as  the  degree  to  which  theyarise,^ 
depends  upon  the  factors  of   the  quantity  n — 1 :  that  is,  if 

»  fi  y 
n  be  a  prime  number,^  and  n — l=fl  b  c,  then  the  solution 
will  be  affected  by  a  equations  of  the  degree  </,  ff  equatiop$ 
of  the  degree  i,  y  equations  of  the  degree  c,  &c.  and  conse- 
quently, if  n — 1=2 '»,  the  solution  will  involve  m  quadratic 
equations  only ;  whence,  in  such  cases,  the  problem  is  sus-^ 
ceptible  of  geometrical  cpnstruction. 

The  principle  of  solution,  then,  employed  by  our  author, 
consists  in  dividing  the  series  of  imaginary  roots  of  the 
equation  ^r*^ — 1=0  (which  rpots,   it  is  well  known   are  all 

2  A;r 
comprehended  in  a  general  formula  such  as  x^ — 2cos. 

71. 

-I-  lsa;0)  into  periods,  and  finding  the  sums  of  the  roots  of  each 
period ;  then  subdividing  those  periods  into  other%,.and  ti^qse 
again  into  others,  till  the  whole  series  is  finally  divfd^d  into  pe- 
riods of  single  roots.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  first  dem^jg^trated  that 
the  imaginary  roots  of  the  equation  x^ — i^*=^Oi:^  being  a 
prime  number)  are  powers  of  the  same  imaginary;* quantity  ; 
so  that  if  R  be  one  of  those  roots,  the  whola  series  will 
be  R,  R^,  R^  R*,  &c,  to  R""^^,  the  real  root  being  unity. 
And,  since  from  the  theory  of  equations  the  sum  of  all  the 
roots  is  equal  to  the  co-efficient  of  the  second  term,  wev 
have  ♦ 

l+R+R^+R^+&c.=0,  or 
B+R*+R^+&c.=— i  ; 
so  that  the  sum  of  all  the  imaginary  roots  is  known  ^  and  cbn§e-*. 
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qiiently,  if  this  gei  ies  of  roots  be  distributed  into  two  periods 
which  maybe  represented  byp  an  d^'  ,the  sum  of  these  quantities 
will  be  known,  that  is  p+J)= — 1.  ifj  then,  the  product  of  pp 
can  also  be  found,  the  computlst  will  be  able,  having  their 
sum  and  product,  to  Bnd  the  quantities  paudp^  separately  ; 
or,  which  is  the  same,  the  sum  of  the  roots  in  each  period  will 
be  determined.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  of  our  developing 
fully  the  method  of  forming  these  periods,  so  that  their 
product  will  be  known  ;  it  may,  however,  be  tolerably  com- 
prehended from  the  following  example.  Letjr^ — 1=0,  be 
the  proposed  eqp^tion,  the  imaginary  roots  of  which  may 
be  represented  by  r,  r^,  r^,  r*.  If  these  are  separated  into 
two  periods,  viz.  R^  r3  =  jOj  +  Rj  R*=i  o* ,  there  will  result 
R+li^;-f  r5+r4  =^^'+^*=^_l,  and  (rHr^) X  (r+r*)=r3+r6+ 
R*4-'ii'^=rHr+kHP^=.— 1,  as  is  evident  ;•  for,  since  B*^  1, 
ll^=R,  and  r'^=R\  Hence  then,  having  p+pss— I,  and 
pp^=^2Lho,  we  readily  find  /?  =  — ^| — i^Sf^ndp  = — i+iy/^y^ 
that'isR+K*= — ifi^Ss  and  R^+r  =— |_i^5.  jiTow,  tbere- 
i6re,  to.  find  these  separate  roots,  we  .have  their  suoi 
==■"  'i+i\/5,  and  their  product  R  x  R*=R^=1 ;  whence  the  roots 
themselves  are  readily  determined. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  only  difficulty  in  the  solution 
of  these  equations  consists  in  so  selecting  the  periods  that 
their  product  may  become  a  known  quantity  :  the  means '  for 
accomplishing  this  are  not  always  obvious;  but  Mr.  Barlow 
furnishes  the  reader  with  a  variety  of  remarks  and  examples, 
tending  to  facilitate  this  part  of  the  inquiry.  We  shairseject 
the  most  curious  of  these,  which  we  hope  may  be  tolerably-  well 
comprehended,  after  the  preceeding  observations  Bave  been 
duly  considered. 

S60«> 
^  Find  the  cosine  of——,  and  the  roots  of  the  equation 

«  Since  17  is  a  prime  number  of  the  form  2w+l,  or  17=2*4-1,  the.  robu 
of  the  above  equation  may  be  obtained  by  four  quadratic  equations,  and  the 

cosine  of by  three  qiiSadratic  equations ;  in  order  to  whieh,^bheiiiUgittvy 

17        ^ 
roots  of  die  equation 

must  ht  d^compoved,  first,  into,  two  periods  of  eight  terms  ea.cb>tiien  these 
into  two  periods  of  four,  and  these  again  into  two  periods  of  t^p  tennseach. 
Now  3  being  a  primitive  root  of  the  equation 

;p;«— 1=m(170 
the  whole  period  of  powers  will  be 

1,   3,  3«;   35,3%    9\   3^   S\  3»,    3^   3^   3'',  3^  3",  .3"  ,S«  ; 
or 
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1,  S,  9,  10,  IS,  5,  15,  11,  16,  14,  8,  7,  4,  12,  2y  6 ; 

ii^  r^tding  the  mukqiles  .of  17* 

<  Whence  (by  art  219)  the  first  two  periods  will  be. 

p'aaR»  +  R'«+»^-hr*»  +  R»*+R>+R*3+«.«* 

^Now 
and 
'  Hence  the  quaoratic  equation  cbntaining  the  roots /7,  p\  will  be 

•  Whence, 

p« -1+4^17,  and/;'  =  -|_f^l7. 

<  Again,  the  periods  or  rootfjp^  p^,  must  be  now  decomposed  Into  the  four 
following  jMripdBi  t)ie~4iQ|i^  ^  'wh^.  ai)?,  for  distinction  sakci  represented 

Periods   f^    irr**+R'*+R»*+RS 

Period  V  h^'  =^^'  +R^  +R»+R  % 

*  And  here  we  have 

f+jte  1^  =  ^1+5^17/ 

<  Whence  the  quadrauc  equation  containing  the  root*  f,f '» is 

..^    1.    ••  *'-^f— 1-=?F^  J      t   ■    ' 

consequently,  .    ,   ■ 

'  ib  the  same  way, 

f''==lr'J^(4+/^'')'  and  qf'f  =i^-.f v'C^'  +P  *)• 

<  Again,  the  above  periods  of  f ,  9   ^  ,  &c«,  and  each  decomposed  mto 

twojperiodB'of  two  terms  each'r  which  new  periods  are  represented  by  /,  i^t 

Period ,,  i«o{'^r^;.+^r' 

Period  q',  into  1 5,;  ^;,+ »  ; 
Period  q\  ijQtG 


Period 


*Now 

and 


i+;«^«|;,,+x^(4+/k«), 


<  Therefore  the  quadratic  equation  containing  the  roots  /,^,  is 
*  Whence, 

'  The  first  of  these  is  the  greatest  positive  roots,  and  is  therefore,  the  ralae 
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860* 


of  2  COS.  •— —  \  which,  by  substituting  forv<g  zxAjqf\  their  respettm  falueii 
17  '  - 

360* 
i^  terms  of  ^  andy^/»  becomes  2  co$.         ■;»; 

17 

<  AgalD>  reestiablishing  t^e  yalues  Qjf  p,  /^',  we  h^ye  in  mimbers,  9  cm. 

17 

'U(-l+iv'l7)+Vl(17-^17)}  + 
i  ^/if(-i+{\/17)+»^Ml7-\/17)}^ 

360* 
which  is  the  true  fiumjeral  value  of  %  cos.  ——whence  it  is  manifiestf  thatt 

17 
by  the  construction  of  three  quadratic  equations^  a  17  sided  polygon  may 
be  inscribed  geometrically  in.a  circle^' 

After  some  interesting  remarks  connected  with  this  carious 
problem  I  the  author  adds, 

*  Hence  we  have  the  followro^  series  of  polygonst  each  of  which 
admits  of  a  geometrical  construction^  vsz. 

Polygons  of  /ess  than  lOQ  Sides f  admitting  of  a  Geometrical  ConstmC' 

tipnm  '  . 

Na.  of  Sides, 

'      16      =r        2* 

17     =     2*+l 

20    «    5.r 

24.    =    S.2' 
30    =  15.2 
32    ^    2< 
34*.    =  17.2 
_  40    :=»      6.V 

<  To  the  above^  we  may  add  the  thnee  cansecutiY^  polygons* 

265,256, 257.     « 
•ach  of  which  is  inscribable  in  a  circle ;  for 

255 -=  3 . 5 . 1 7,  256  «j  2«,  and 
257=28+1,  a  prime. 
<The  next  three  consecutive  polygons^  that  admit  of  a  geometrical  con* 
straction»  are  the  following  ;  viz. 

65535  =  255X257, 

65536  =  2  •. 

65537  =2'«+l,  a  prime.' 

The  extent  to  which  we  have  carried  this  critique,  mil  be  * 
proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  we  hold  Mr.  Barlow's  per* 
formance.    We  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  it  is  free  from  er- 


Ifo,  of  Sides, 

3      = 

trigon 

4    = 

2' 

5     = 

2»+l 

6    = 

2.3 

8    =s 

2» 

10     = 

2.5 

12         3S 

3.2* 

15     = 

5.3 

No.  qf  Sides, 

4fi  =    3.2« 

5!  «  17.9 

60  =  15.2« 

64  =     2* 

68  rrr    17.2* 

80  ^    5.2* 

S5  =  17.5 

96  :=?    S.S* 
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rors  or  failures,  though  we  have  only  detected  two  in  the  course 
of  our  examination.  Of  these,  the  first  is  in  the  attempt  to 
demonstrate  that  a  x  b  s=:  b  x  a,  which  fails  by  reason  of  too 
restricted  a  definition  of  numbers.  The  second  relates  to 
Format's  theorem  on  the  impossibility  of  the  indeterminate 
equation  j*  +  .J/"  =  s",  for  every  value  of  w  greater  than  2 : 
the  attempt  is  Very  ingenious  and  elaborate,  but  fails  by  re- 
ducing the  proposition  to  a  former  corollary  which  does  not 
apply,  and  which  is  not  demonstrated,  if  it  did. 

To  conclude,  this  work  seems  we)l  fitted  to  be  read  imme- 
diately after  £uler*s  Algebra,  in  some  parts  of  which  the  inves« 
ti^ations  are  directed  to  kindred  subjects.  They  who  are  pleased 
with  the  manner  of  the  celebrated  German  algebraist,  will  find 
much  in  Mr.  Barlow's  volume  to  suit  their  laste.  Tq  all  indeed 
who  cultivate  the  Diophantine  analysis  it  will  be  a  great  trea- 
sure; and  even  those  mathematicians  who  rank  too  high  to  need 
its  instruction,  will  be  pleased  with  the  judgement  and  taste 
evinced  by  the  author  in  its  composition; 

Art..  III.     Memorandum  on  the  Su^ect  of  the  Earl  ofElgin*s  Purmts  m 
Greece.    8vo,  pp.  77.     Price  69.    Miller.  1811. 

\X^  HEN  Phidias,  who  made  i~a  Athens,  and  makes  in  this 
tract  so  distinguished  a  figure,  was  performing  the  pro- 
cess under  which  a  rude  block  of  marble  was  to  become  a 
beautiful  or  majestic  human  form,  he  despised  no  implement 
or  operation,  however  slight,  which  could  in  apy  manner  or 
degree  contribute  to  the  perfection  of  that  intended  form. 
There  is  in  this  world,  under  the  denomination  of  the  human 
mind,  a  rude  and  perverse  intellectual  substpince,  incompara- 
bly harder  to  be  brought  10  any  thing  like  a  perfect  shape, 
than  any  piece  of  stone  that  the  artist  ever  had  to  work  upon. 
It  is,  however,  under  a  grand  process :  and  we  have  sanguiife 
hopes  that  it  will  come  forth,  at  length,  wrought  to  a  degree  of 
excellence  which  will  contrast,  wonderfully  and  delightfully, 
with  its  former  condition.  This  excellence  must  include,  and 
partly  consist  in,  a  highly  improved  faculty  for  the  general  per- 
ception of  order  and  beauty, — an  intelligence  not  only  01  the 
chief  relations  and  harmonies  in  metaphysical  and  moral  truths 
but  also  of  that  kind  of  rectitude  which  constitutes  order  and 
beanty  in  the  material  world.  Beyond  all  question  there  is 
such  an  analogy  thrpughoutall  the  subjects  of  knowledge,  that 
the  faculty  of  perceiving  and  admiring  the  true  and  the  beau- 
tiful in  higher  subjects  of  contemplation,  will  be  in  some  cer- 
tain degree  qualified  and  disposed  to  perceive  and  admire  them 
in  (he  inferior  classes  of  subjects.  If,  therefore,  we  antici- 
pate, a  noble  amendment  in  the  general  state  of  the  human 
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mind^  we  may  expect  that,  along  with  inore&s'iRg  rectitude  •  \ 
ideas  concerning  truth  in  subjects  of  primary  importance, 
there  will  be  an  improvement  in  the  justness  of  appreb^sion 
relatively  to  the  subjects  of  what  we  call  Taste.  And  we  may 
justly  be  gratified  that  the  process  is  actively  and  effl^ttiiaUy 
goinc:  on  in  civilized  society,  for  promoting  this  Sttbordin^te 
part  of  our  intellectual  improvements — pro videdf the  means  be  . 
not  too  expensive,  and  the  measure  of  time  and  operation  oiit 
of  all  proportion  to  what  is  given  to  much  more  importupt 
matters. 

No  doubt  it  would  be  far  the  most  pleasing  to  a  man 
with  a  right  comparative  estimate  of  the  diiFerdnt  parts  of  that 
general  improvement,  toward  which  it  isassumed  that  the  intcl*- 
lect  of  society  is.  in  progression,  to  see  the  most  forward  poin^ft 
of  tlie  advance  to  be  in  the  direction  of  the  improvements  that 
afe  the  most  important.  He  would  be  extremely  happy  to  see 
the  civilized  Mrorld  malting  a  progress  in  the  wisdom  of 
religion,  morals,  politics  and'  legislation,  with  a  much  slower, 
growth  towards  a  finished  judgement  in  architecture,  sculptore, 
4nd>.pj^Ung%'  !P^nwo,uld  scaric^jia&y  state,  of  t^ie^ocialiminil 
appear  to  himimoiie  pers^erte^  landhcpute^ptifade,  t^bah  >hat  in 
which,  these  refinements  of  arj:  aqd  taste  should  be  making  a 
distinguished' advance,  while  superstition'  or  scepticifKn  w^uwe 
repress!  hg  religion,  whilea  loose  moral  code  extenuated  profli- 
gacy, and  a  barbarous  legislation  was  sanctioned  of  permitted 
by  th6  prevalence  of  absurd  political  opinions. 

It  were  vain,  however,  to  hope,  as  yet,  t)f  such  a  perverse  audi 
frivolous  company  of  beings  as  mankind,  that,  even  when  in  a 
course  of  improvement,  they  should  give  a  precedence  to 
the  most  important  pursuits.  We  must  be  content  to  tJiiink  it, 
for  the  present,  a  great  thing,  if  they  are  any  where  making 
one-filth  part  of  the  progress  in  religious  and  political  iliami- 
nation  that  they  do  in  the  cultivation  of  taste.  Let  civilized  so- 
ciety, or  any  particular  nation,  but  nranifest  such  a  degree  of 
amelioration  in  respect  to  the  more  serious  concerns  of  human 
nature,  as  to  give  unequivocal  signs  that  men  are  r^eally  ap- 
proaching a  considerably  highev  state  of  wisdom  and  virtue^ 
under  an  impulse  that  is  not  likely  to  r^mit,— 'let  thus  mnefa  be 
realized  of  the  more  indispeuBable  kinds  of  improvement,  and 
it  will  so  far  indicate  a  general  soundness  of  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual system,  as  to  prevent  our  suspecting  the  augmiented 
passion  for  the  fine  arts  to  be  a  kind  m  exhalation  from  fer- 
menting moral  corruption,-  Though  regretting  to  see  it  pre- 
vail in  a  greater  degree,  and  with  greater  etFect,  than  the  zeal 
in  nobler  pursuits,  we  $ball  yet  hope  it  will  not^  on  the  whole, 
^counteract  that  zeal;  and  that^  though  it  is  operating  very 
prematurely,  its  effects  will  ultimately  combine  witfar  those  of 
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that  nobler  sseal,  in  the  one  grand  result,  the  whole  improre- 
ment  of  our  nature.     A  pWfanthropist  while  thus  pleased  to 
see  this  improvement,  (though    disproportionate  and  preftia- 
ture,)  of  the  hutp»»»  faculties  in  one  mode  of  their  applica- 
tion^— becaus*^  he  anticipates  that  when  at  length  this  too  fofr* 
ward  atta^'^^nt  shall  be  overtaken  by  the  more  important  ones^ 
it  wit^  '*ll  gracefully  into  the  system  of  improvements,  and  be 
i«i.isfied   to  hold  a  very  subordinate  place  in  it, — will  not,  of 
caurse,  despise  the  means  brought  in  aid  of  this  subordinate 
p&rt  of  our  mental  cultivation.     Even   the  foolish  extrava* 
gance  of  the  enthusiasts  for  the  fine  arts,  who  will  talk  about 
the  more  prevailing  study,  or  the  improving  style,  of  sculp-* 
tare  and  painting',  in  such  nfiagnificent   tenrs  as  they  would 
have  no  patience  to  hear  applied  to  the  diffusion  of  Christiar 
nity,  or  the  deliverance  of  a  nation  ftom  nn  inveterate  tyranny, 
—even  this  will  not  provoke  him  to  deny  that  sotne  small  intel- 
lectual benefit*  may  be  derived,' in  Kngland,  from  doline^ 
tnyns  of  the   ruins  of  Athreniah' stn'Cturesj  and   from  aotuai 
fragments  of  the  statdes  and  bas  reliefs  ivith  wliich  they  were 
on-ce  adorned.     Put  things  in  their  right  gradation,  from  the 
highest  extreme  to  the  lowest,  andtbe  man  that  gratefully. exi- 
lilts  iii  ourhaving  so  long  received  fbom  Judea,  and  indeed 
partly  from  Greece,  the  grand  rectifier  of  our  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties,  in  their  most  important  reiatiotis— the  Bible,— 
will  not  therefore  fail  to  acknowledge  the  value!  (though  cer- 
tainly small  according  to  hi^  scale)  of  these  latest  conti»fl>u»- 
tions  of  Greece  to  discipline  our  faculties  to  a  more  correct 
perception  of  beauty  in  forms. 

It  is  true,  that  the  Christians  of  the  earlier  ages,  who- in  bar 
bited  the  regions  enriched  with  the  superb  and  beautiful 
works  of  Pagan  art,  gave  proof,  by  the  zeal  with  which  in  some 
instances  they  defaced  or  demolished  them,  how  little  they 
combined  with  their  affection  for  what  instructed  them  in  the 
mo^t  important  truth  and  in  their  eternal  interests,  an  esteem 
for  i^hat  would  have  so  powerfully  assisted  the  formatiorv  of  a 

1)erfect  taste,  in  themselves  and  their  posterity.  And,  assured>- 
y,  it  will  be  doing  them  no  wrong  to  say,  that  if  they  Atfd  been 
pbssessed,  or  desirous  to  be  possessed,  of  so  judicious  a  taste 
as  would  be  required  to  constitute  a  part  of  that  high  general 
cultivation  of  the  mind,  which  it  may  be  hoped  mankind  will 
one  day  attain,  their  zeal  to  destroy  these  works  wouW  have 
^een  much  more  restrained.'  But  still,  if  the  Christiaus,  in 
the  time  of  The6dosius  and  the  following  periods,  had  possess- 
ed as  fine  a  taste  as  the  Athenians  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  they 
must  necessarily  have  beheld  the  grand  and  beautiful  appara- 
tus of  idolatry  iu  a  v6ry  different  light  from-iibat  in*  which  its 
remains  may  now  be  contemplated.     These  miracles,  as  in  a 
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poetical  licence  of  phrase  tliey  may  be  called,  wrought  by  ge- 
nius and  art  in  support  of  the  Pa^an  superstiilons,  would  not 
nowy  if  they  could  even  reappear  in  ^11  their  pristine  glory, 
revive  one  idolatrous  emotion  in  favour  uf  Jupiter  or  Apollo 
or  Minerva.      None,  perhaps,  of  the  seduM^io^s  that  have 
acted  extensively  on  the  human  mind,  has  ever  b«^|)  ^o  com- 
pletely annihilated  as  that  of  the  mythology,  taken  ^v^^ii^^^y 
trom  the  morality,  of  the  Greeks  and  Homans.   The  admira^fi 
and  delight,  therefore,  with  which  an  intelligent  disciple  of  the 
true  religion  might  behold  these  wonders  of  human  abilibr, 
would  be  unmixed  with  any  apprehension  that  the  true  God  will 
ever,  for  them,  have  one  worshipper  the  less ;  and  would  be 
repressed  only  by  the  retrospective  thought^  what  sublime  ta* 
lents  were  once  profaned  in  the  service  of  a  detestable  super* 
stition,  and  how  powerfully  such  labours  must  have  contributed 
to  confirm  its  ascendancy.     But  how  different  was  the  whole 
view  of  the  subject  to  the  early  Christians.    To  them  the  su-^ 
perstitious  character  of  these  great  works  was,  necessarily,  be- 
yond all  comparison  the  most  prominent  character.     They 
beheld  these  magnificent  structures,  and  they  truly  beheld 
them,   as  having  been  proud  warlike  forts,  raised,  most  di-^ 
rectly  and  precisely,  in  hostility  to  the  God  of  heaven,  and   ' 
zealously  maintained  in  that  very  use  almost  to  that  very  day. 
It  was  by  an   easy  recollection  that  they  were  reminded  of 
that  doom  of  utter  demolition,  commaaded  by  that  God  to  be 
executed,  under  the  former  dispensation,  on  such  structures,, 
and  by  a  natural  association  that  his  fervent  worshippers  were 
incensed  against  the  very^walls  which  had  hardly  ceased  to  be 
marked  with  the  flagrant  signs,  and  to  ring  with  the  sounds,  of 
dbis  hostility.     They  regarded  these  edifices  as  the  abodes,  but 
just  vacated,  and,  in  the  belief  of  some  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
not  yet  vacated,  of  devils;  as  the  fresh  and  portentous  vesti-, 
ges,  therefore,  of  a  grand  attempt  to  make  this  world  formally 
a  province  of  the  infernal  kingdom.     Nor  were  they^  in  thi3 
notion  substantially  wrong;  for  the  po«ver  and  agency  of  evil  that 
-dwelt  in  these  fanes,  and  emanated  from  them,  could  not  well 
have  been  greater  if  they  had  really  been  places  of  diabolic 
residence.     Men  glowing  and  shuddering  with  sentiments  like 
these, — ^in  other  words,  men  feeling  with  a  right  degree  of  em- 
phasis that  the  true  and  a  false  religion  are  ^he  greatest  good 
and  evil  in  the  whole  world,  and  extending;  according  toa  natu* 
rallaw  of  the  mind,  an  inferior  but  proportionate  sentiment  of 
complacency  and  abhorrence  to  the  machinery  and  circumstan- 
cials  of  this  good  and  evil,— ^would^find  in  the  magnitude,  the 
harmony  of  proportion,  the  beauty  of  shapes,  the  perfection 
of  workmanship,  but  little  to  subdue  the  antipathy  excited  ia  ^ 
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Viewing  these  fine  performances  as  the  instrumental  auxiliaries 
of  the  greatest  of  all  evils. 

Besides,  consider  the  mischief  they  were  still  doing  by  as- 
sisting to  prolong  the  partial  prevalence  of  superstition.  They 
greatly  contributed  to  keep  the  Pagan  sentiments  in  operation, 
and  the  Pagan  notions  in  a  state  of  distinctness,  by  furnishing 
fixed  visible  types  for  all  their  vain  fancies,  and  embodying 
those  fancies  by  means  of  those  types  in  almost  every  possibi- 
lity of  grace  and  dignity.  Those  who  were  insensibly  declin- 
ing from  idolatry,  less  through  the  influence  of  direct  convic- 
tion  than  of  the  ascendency  which  Christianity  was  acquiring 
in  the  Roman  empire,  and  at  the  imperial  court,  woula  often 
be  recalled  to  their  ancient  veneration  for  their  gods  by  again 
contemplating  the  beauty  or  majesty  of  their  images  and 
temples ;  and  these  imposing  and  enchanting  forms  would 
pre-occupy,  beyond  all  chance  of  expulsion,  the  imaginations 
of  children,  forming  there  more  exquisite  associations  with 
Pagan  ideas  than  could  ever  be  formed  with  ideas  of  any  other 
order.  Indeed  this  profuse  display  of  grace  and  subli- 
mity would  operate,  not  only  in  the  way  of  captivating  the 
fancy,  but  also  as  an  argument  to  the  understanding.  For, 
at  first  view,  and  previously  to  some  religious  illumination,  it 
Would  seem  as  if  it  never  could  be,  that  thai  whole  system  of 
notions  should  be  fantastic,  delusive,  and  detestable,  which 
had  been  able  to  consolidate  and  display  itself  in  a  material 
form  so  vast,  so  durable,  and  so  rich  in  the  creations  ©f  the 
first  genius  and  skill  in  the  world,  in  almost  the  only  produc- 
tions of  art  in  any  way  worthy  to  be  compared  with  those  of 
nature. 

And  thus,  while  all  cultivated  men  will  unite  in  regretting, 
and  very  deeply  regretting,  that  those  finest  performances  of 
art,  which  would  wow  do  Done  of  this  harm,  and  wouldT  contri- 
bute much  to  perfect  our  taste,  have  been  in  a  great  measure 
destroyed,  we  think  it  should  appear  that  there  are  very  con- 
siderable excuses  for  that  persecution  of  statues  and  shrines,  in 
which  we  verily  believe  sOme  of  our  bewitched  devotees  to  the 
fine  arts  regard  the  early  Christians  as  having  committed  little 
less  than  the  most  atrocious  wickedness.  At  the  same  time, 
we  shall  all  join  most  cordially  in  the  condemnation  of  those 
(and  without  doubt  there  were  many  such)  who  were  actuated 
rather  by  the  spirit  of  barbarians  than  of  Christians;  who 
comprehended,  perhaps,  or  cared,  very  little  about  the  power 
of  this  heathen  sublimity  and  beauty  to  prolong  the  dominion 
of  superstition  in  the  beholders,  but  were  delighted  to  find 
themselves  at  liberty  to  demolish  what  they  knew  was  held  in 
high  esteem  by  their  enemies,  and  the  more  delighted  as  they 
understood  these  great  works  to  be  reputed  the  monuments  of 
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incomparable  genius.  The.  sa4[ne  resentmejit  is  felt  against  all 
the  subsequent  dilapidators,  of  whatever  nation  or  faith,  dovvn 
to  the  present  vile  Turkish  barbarians;  and  it  is  felt  with, pe- 
culiar for<?e  against  the  Venetian  army  or  general  that  destroy- 
ed the  greatest  part  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens, 
which  had  remained  nearly  entire  till  the  latter  part  of  the  se- 
venteenth, century  •  ^ 

The  little  that  still  remains  of  the  unrivalled  worts  of  Gre- 
cian art  foJlovvs  most  strictly  the  rule  of  value  in  the  Sibyl's 
leaves.     Unless  some  happy  revolution  shall  put  the  country 
once  called  Greece  under  a  civilized  government,  (which,  with 
submission  to  the  amateurs  of  the  fine  arts,  we  think  might  be 
almost  a^desiczible  ^^  ^pcount  of  the,  people  as  of  the  sculp- 
tures,) another  half  ceotury  may  go  far  towards  obliterating  for 
ever  all  the  more   delicate  workmanship,  and   leaving  only 
some  defaced  bulks  of  ruin.      Under  such  circumstances  it 
does  really  seem  to  become  a  concern  of  the  civilized  world 
to  preserve,  by  taking  it  away,  sqme  small  portion  of  what  is 
moveable,  and  to  obtain  the  most  accurate  delineations  of  both 
what  is  probably  destined  to  parish,  and  what  may  be  able  to 
preserve  itself  by  mere  si^e  and  weight.     It  might  not  imply 
any  extravagance  of  passion  for  the  arts,  if  a  man  should  be  of 
opinion  that  an  effectual  plan  for  possessing  ourselves  of  alt 
that  can  be  supplied,  in  all  ways,  for  the  illustration  of  the 
principles  of  beauty,  from  the  relics  of  the  ancient  works  in 
Greece,  would  be  luUy  as  respectable  a  national  object  as  some 
things,  so  called,  on  which  millions  have  been  expended  by 
this  or  tlie  neighbouring  countries.    The  Earl  of  Elgin,  pre- 
viously to  his  going  out  Ambassador  Extraordinary  to  the  Ot- 
toman Porte,  in  1799,  suggested  some  notion  partly  tending 
to  such  an  object  to  those   who  had   at   that  time  the    na- 
tional projects  and  the  national  revenues  in  their  management. 
The  suggestion  however  was  not  entertained  ;   the  ministerial 
conscience  being  exquisitely  delicate  respecting  the  expendi- 
ture   of   the  public   money  ;    and   his  Lordship's  casuistry 
perhaps  failing  to  satisfy  it,  that  the  money  which  was  destined 
to  enlighten  nobility,   and  stimulate  patriotism,     could     be 
diverted,  consistently  with  scrupulous  integrity,  to  the  less  pal- 
pable utility  of  obtaining  for  the  nation  some  of  the  finest  means 
in  existence  for  assistingthe  cultivation  of  its  taste.     His  pro- 
posal was,  that  the  government  should  '  send  out  English  artists 
of  known  eminence,  as  modellers,   architects,  and  draughts- 
men, to  rescue  from  oblivion,  with  the  most  accurate  detail, 
whatever  specimens  of  architecture  and  sculpture  in   Greece 
had  still  escaped  the  ravages  of  time,  and  the  barbarism  of 
conquerors.'     This  project  being  declined,  as  of  too  doubtful 
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issue  to  Wjarrant  the  expense,  *  Lord  Elgin  then  endeavoured 
to  engage  some  of  these  artists  at  his  own  charge;  but  the 
value  of  their' time  was  far  beyond  his  means/ 

.  '*"WTiep,  howevei',  he  reaciied  Sicily,  on, the  recommendation  of  Sit  W. 
*27ami1t6n,  he  Ivaa  j&o  fortunate  as  to  prevail  on  Don  Tita'Lusieri,  one.oF 
the  bc*f  geWal  painters, in  'Europe,  of  great' knowledge  in  the  arts,  infi- 
nite-taste^ and  most  scrupufously  exact  in  copying  any  subject  he  is  to  re^ 
preseht,  to  undertake  the  execution  of  thiff  plan  ;  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  who 
was  then  accompanying  Loid  Elgin  to  Constantinople,  immediately  went 
with  M.  Lusien  to  Rome  ;  where,  in  conseooence  of  the  late  retolutiona 
in*  Italy,  they  were  enabled  to  engage  two  of  the  most  eminent ybrm^m 
to  make  the  mddrceform  for  the  casts.  Sienior  Balestra,  the  first  archi- 
tect there,  along  with  Tttar,  a  young  man  ot  great  talent,  to  undertake  the 
architectural  part  of  the  plan  ;  and  one  Theodore,  a  Calmouk,  who  had 
distinguished  hhnself  several  years  at  Rome,  in  the  capacity  of  figure 
painter. 

'  After  much  difficulty.  Lord  E.  obtained  permission  from  the  Turkish 
Govermnent  to  establish  these  six  artists  at  Athens ;  where  they  prose* 
cvted  the  bnsiness  of  their  several  departments  during  three  years,  acting 
on  one  general  system,  with  the  advantage  of  mutual  control,  and  under 
the  general  superintendance  of  M.  Lusien.  They  at  length  completed 
Lord  Elgin's  plan  in  all  its  parts. 

Accordingly,  every  monument  of  which  there  are  any  remains  in  Athens, 
has  been  thus  most  carefully  and  minutely  measured ;  and,  from  the  rough 
draughts  of  the  architects,  (ail  of  which  are  preserved,)  finished  drawings 
have  been  made  of  the  plans,  elevations,  and  details  of  the  most  remark- 
able objects ;  in  which  the  Calmouk  has  restored  and  inserted  all  the 
sculpture,  with  exquisite  taste  and  ability.  He  has  likewise  drawn,  with 
astonishing  accuracy,  all  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  several  temples,  in  the  pre- 
cise state  of  decay  and  mutilation  in  which  they  at  present  exist. 

*  Most  of  the  bas-reliefs,  and  nearly  all  the  characteristic  features  of  ar- 
chitecture, in  the  varioBs  monuments  of  Athens,  have  been  moulded,  and 
the  moulds  of  them  have  been  brought  to  London.'  pp. 


Perhaps  the  'restoring'  of  any  of  the  decayed  and  mutilated 
sculptures^  :in  the  drawiings,    may   be  regarded,  asi  rafber  a 
work  of  smpercrogaiion,  an  exercise  of  talent  on  a  kind  of  sa- 
cred groand,  to  which  the  artist  had  but  a  questionable  right. 
A  few  examples  of  this  supplemental  work  may  be  an  accept- 
able aid  to  the  imagin^ion;  but  in  general  it  u^ill  be  prefer- 
able to  be  left  to  perfect  our  own  ideal  picture  upon  the  traces 
remaining  of  the  ancient  forms.    And  as  it  is  to  be  presuoied 
that  all  the  objects  thus  represented  with  the  sculptures  re- 
stored, will  also  be  represented  in  the   engravings  in  their  ac- 
tual state  of  defacement,  the  spectators  may  fix  tenaciously 
on  these  latter,  and  refuse  to  let  the  artistes  restorations j  take 
place  in  their  imagination,  if  they  are  very  peculiarly  auxioas 
not  to  be  betrayed  into  a  falsified  idea  of  the  ancient  perfona- 
ances. 
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The  operations  of  this  corps  of  artists  were  not  confined  to 
Athens,  nor  to  the  delineation  of  objects  in  detail. 

^  All  the  remains  of  architecture  and  sculpture  which  could  be  traced 
through  sevenJ  other  parts  of  Greece,  have  been  measured  and  delineated* 
with  uie  most  scnipulous  exactness,  by  the  second  architect,  Ittar,  And 
picturesque  views  of  Athens,  of  Constantinople,  of  Yarious  parts  of  GreecCf 
andof  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  ha?e  been  executed  by  Don  Tita 
Lusieri/ 

Their  office  was  much  like  that  of  taking  the  portrait  of  a 
dying  subject ;  for  they  found  whatever  was  the  most  exquisite 
and  vulnerable— the  sculpture  which  had  diflPused  oyer  the  mar- 
ble structures  a  mimic  life,  by.  the  richest  forms  and  scenes  of 
poetry — perishing,  almost  while  they  were  looking  at  it,  under 
the  barbarism  of  the  Turks.  .The  marks  of  recent  mutilation 
gave  them  cause  to  apprehend  that  many  of  the  beautiful 
shapes  and  groupes  which  they  were  drawing  would  not  re« 
main  to  be  delineated  by  any  future  artists.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  by  this  time  a  portion  of  them  are  obliterated ;  and 
that  the  fewer  there  are  which  remain,  the  more  zealously  will 
these  barbarians  labour  at  their  destruction,  as  seeing  themselves 
nearer  the  end  of  their  task.  So  that  Lord  Elgin's  undertaking 
was  at  the  very  latest  period  of  time  for  securing  to  us  an  ac- 
curate representation  of  any  tolerable  number  of  those  most 
consummate  instances  of  the  power  of  genius  and  art,  to  bring, 
if  we  may  have  leave  so  to  express  it,  enchanting  society  ^r 
cultivated  men  out  of  blocks  of  stone.  He  tells  us  that  '  the 
Turks  will  frequently  climb  up  the  ruined  walls,  and  amuse 
themselves  in  defacing  any  sculpture  they  can  reach ;  or  in 
breaking  columns,  statues,  or  other  remains  of  antiquity,  in  the 
fond  expectation  of  finding  within  them  some  bidden  trea- 


sures.' 


^  The  Ionic  temple,  on  the  Ilyssus,  which  in  Stuart's  time,  (about  the 
year  17599)  was  in  tolerable  preservauon^  has  so  completely  disappeared, 
that  its  foundation  can  no  longer  be  ascertained.  Another  temple,  near 
Olympiat  has  shared  a  similar  rate  within  the  recollection  of  man. 

*  Many  of  the  statues  on  the  poiticum  of  the  temple  of  Minerva,  ( Par- 
thenon, j  which  had  been  thrown  down  by  the  explosion'  (of  the  gun- 
powder lodged  in  it  as  a  magazme,  at  the  time  it  was  fired  on  by  the  Ve* 
netians)  <  had  been  absolutely  pounded  for  mortar,  because  they  fiimished 
tl^  whitest  marble  within  reach  ;  and  the  parts  of  the  modem  fortification^ 
and  the  miserable  houses,  where  this  mortar  was  so  applied,  were  disco- 
fcred« 

<  Ufkier  tiiese  circumstances.  Lord  Elgin  felt  himself  impelled,  by  a 
stronger  motive  than  personal  gratification,  to  endeavour  to  preserve  any 
snecimens  of  sculpture,  he  could,  without  injury,  rescue  from  impendiag 
tian.'    pp.  9, 10. 
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It  might  have  been  supposed  that  all  the  true  lorers  of  arts 
in  Europe,' and  even,  if  there  were  any  such,  amono^  the  na-' 
tive  inhabitants  of  Athens,  would  a»ree  that  he  was  in  the 
right ;  and  regret  tliat  he  could  not  carry  off  ten  times  more, 
unless  there  had  been  any  .cause  to  hope  for  a  rescue  from  some 
other  quarter.  Certain  of  our  polished  neighbours,  however, 
would  have  been  better  pleaseu,  we  have  no  doubt,  that  the 
last  of  the  works  of  Phidias  should  have  been  reduced  to 
mortar  for  another  Turkish  fort,  than  preserved  for  perpetuity 
in  the  possession  and  almost  idolatrous  reverence  of  the 
English.  And  indeed  it  seems  to  have  been  with  no  small  dif- 
ficulty that  Lord  Elgin  was  enabled  to  put  any  of  them  out  of 
the  reach  of  this  former  destiny  ;  for  all  the  interest  which 
he  possessed  with  the  Turkish  government  as  Ambassador  of 
England,  was  but  just  enough,  when  exerted  to  the  utmost, 
to  obtain  the  fragments  which  he  wished  to  bring  away ; — 
whether  it  was  that,  perceiving  him  extremely  intent  on  his 
object,  they  wished  to  make  a  great  merit  of  conceding  it,  or 
that  they  too  must  pretend  some  partiality  for  these  fine  works, 
and,  kribwing  no  use  of  them  but  to  make  lime,  would  be  under- 
stood as  setting  a  peculiarly  high  price  on  their  exemption 
from  that  use.  Between  this  Turkish  mode  of  amateurship, 
and  the  intriguing  hostility  of  the  French,  it  appears  a  piece 
of  wonderful  good  fortune  that  so  many  got  fairly  out  of  the 
country ;  and  though  a  portion  of  them  were  lost  in  a  ship« 
wreck  off  the  island  of  Cerigo,  we  are  glad  to  find  that  tne 
number  finally  secured  is  so  considerable. 

*  Lord  Elgin  made  use  of  all  his  meanS)  and  uldmately  with  such  suc- 
cess, that  he  has  brought  to  Eog1and»  from  the  ruined  temples  at  Athens, 
from  the  modem  walls  and  fortificauons,  in  which  many  fragments  had 
been  used  as  so  many  blocks  of  stone,  and  from  excavations  made  on  pur- 
pose, a  greater  quantity  of  original  Athenian  sculpture,  in  statues,  alti  and 
bassi  relieyi,  capitals,  cornices,  frizes,  and  columns,  than  exists  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe/  p.  10. 

He  is  in  possession  of  several  of  the  original  metopes  firom 
the  temple  of  Minerva,  representing  the  battles  between  th« 
Centaurs  and  Lapithae,  at  the  nuptials  of  Perithous.  The 
figures  are  in  sucn  high  relief  as  to  seem  groupes  of  statues, 
and  they  are  in  general  finished  with  as  much  attention  behind 
as  before.  Some  sculptures  in  low  relief  appear  to  have  been 
obtained  from  the:  firize,  which  ^  was  carried  along  the  top  of 
the  Walls  of  the  cell,'  and  represented,  in  a  continual  series  of 
.six  hundred  feet  in  length,  *  the  whole  of  the  solemn  proces- 
sion to  the  temple  of  Minerva  during  the  Panathenaic  festi- 
val.^ By  digging  in  the  site  of  a  Janizary's  bouse,  which  he 
purchased  and  demolished  for  this  purpose,  he  obtained  parls 
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of  the  statues  of  Victory  and  Minerva,  and  of  other  figufes^ 
which  had  been  placed  over  the  grand  entrance  from  the  west. 
t*rom  the  dilapidated  tynnpanum  over  the  opposite  portico  be 
took  several  colossal  ngures  ;  a  figure  denominated  the  The^ 
seuS|  which  is  ^  universally  admitted,'  be  says,  ^  to  be  superior 
to  any  piece  of  statuary  ever,  brought  into  England  ;*  and  ^  a 
horse's  head,  which  far  surpasses  any  thing  of  the  kind,  both 
in  the  truth  and  spirit  of  the  execution  :  the  nostrils  are  dis- 
tended, the  ears  erect,  the  veins  swollen,  one  might  also  sav 
throbbing:  his  mouth  is  open,  and  he  seems  to  noi^h  witn 
the  conscious  pride  of  belonging  to  the  Ruler  of  the  Waves.' 
H6  brought  away,  bebides,  spe(!imens  of  all  the  parts  of  the 
architecture,  so  that  ^  the  practical  architect  may  examine  into 
every  detail  of  the  building.'  Specimens  were  also  obtained 
from  the  Propylsea,  from  the  temples  dedicated  to  Neptunci 
and  Erectheus,  Minerva  Polias,  and  the  nymph  Pandrosos,  and 
from  the  remains  of  a  temple  of  Venus  between  Athens  and 
Eleusis.  Moulds  were  taken  from  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
ornaments. 

*  The  architects  have  aho  made  a  gfound  plan  of  the  Acropolis,  ia 
ivhich  they  have  not  only  inserted  all  the  existing  monument99  but  have 
likewise  added  those,  tne  positioQ  of  which  could  be  ascertained  from 
traces  of  their  foundations*'  *  The  ancient  walls  of  the  city,  as  they  ex* 
2<ted  in  the  Pelbponnesian  war,  have  been  traced  in  their  whole  extent. 
The  gates,  mentioned  ia  ancient  authors,  have  been  ascertained^  and  every 
public  monument,  that  could  be  recognised,  has  been  inserted  in  a  general 
map,  as  well  as  detailed  plans  given  of  each.  Extensive  excavadoni 
were  necessary  ibr  this  purpose,  parucukrly  at  the  rareat  theatre  of  Bac^ 
chus,  and  at  the  Pnyx,  wnere  the  assemblies  of  ue  people  were  held, 
when  Pericles^  Alcibiades^  Demosthenes,  aqd  JEschines,  delivered  theii* 
orations.' 

Theopeninor  of  varioos  Tumuli  has  aapfilied  a  complete 

collectidh  xif  preek  vases.    The  spoils  of  one,  which  Lord  £• 

conjectures  to  have  perhaps  been  the. tomb  of  Aspasia,  .were 

peculiarly  rich.     He  obtained  *  the   very  ancient   sun-di^ly 

which  existed  at  the  theatre  of  B.accbus  during  the  time  of 

.  ^schylus,  Sophocles^  and  Euripides.'  Many  ancient  has  reliefs 

and  inscriptions  were  obtained  in  the  churches  and  convents  of 

Athens,  which  X-ord  E.  obtained  the  archbishbp's  permission  to 

^examine..    ^  The  peasants  of  Athens  generally  put  into  a  niche 

over  the  door  of  their  cottages,  any  fragment  they  discover  in 

ploughing  the  fields.'     Out  of  these  were  selected  and  j)!ir- 

..cbased  many  various  antique  votive  tablets^  with  sculpture  ahd 

.inscriptions.' — The  collection   of  inscriptions   '  cOmpreliteftds 

specimens  of  eyery  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  variations  ^ 

the  -Greek  aljphabet,  throughout  the  most  ipteresting  period  of 

Grecian  history.' 
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.  Having  com pleled  this  rich  assemblage,  Lord  Elgin  b^cam^ 
anxious  to  determine  on  some  plan  for  rendering  it  the  most 
effectually  serviceable  to  the  arts.  The  one  adopted  has  been^ 
in  the  first  place,  the  formation,  in  Londonji  of  a  museum^  ii^ 
which  the  whole  of  the  most  valuable  acquisitions  aife  io  |b^ 
exhibited  to  the  inspection  0f  the  public.  And,  as  far  as  ajp^ 
Wars,  it  is  intended,  by  the  aid  of  a  fund  expected  to  arise 
troiQ  this  exhibition,  to  publish  iengravings,  executed  in  the 
most  perfect  style,  of  the  drawings  in  toe  architectural  de^^ 
partment,  at  a  rate  of  expense  not  above  the  means  of  pro^ 
iessioiial  men.  These  drawings  are  completely  prepared.  It 
does  not  appear  whether  it  is  intended  to  publish  engravingii 
bf  the  statues  and  has  reliefs.  It  is  decided  there  shall  be  no 
attempt  to  rest9re  the  mutilations.  This  had  at  first  been  iur 
tended ;  and  Lord  £•  went  to  Rome  to  engage  the  celebrated 
;Canovainlhe  undertaking;  but,  after  examining  some  speci* 
^menS)  and  informing  himself  of  the  general  quality  of  the 
collection,  that  artist  declared  ^  it  would  be  sacrilege  in  him^ 
or  any  jnan,  to  presume  to  touch  them  with  a  chisel.' 

Thus  we  have  secured  the  possession  of  a  small  specimen  of 
the  very  utmost  that  human  ability  could  ever  accomplish  vjl 
this  department ;  and  really  we  should  think  we  could  not  well 
doit  greater  iiyustice  in  the  estimate,  than  to  entertain, ai^y 
i^ucb  expectation  as  Lord  Elgin  most  unaccountably  avows  in 
his  concluding  sentence,— that  ^sculpture  may  soon  be  raised 
in  England  tojrival  Che  ablest  productions  of  the  be^t  times  of 
Greece.' 

There  are  added  to  this  tract  two  letters  from  Mr.  West, 
Notes  on  Phidias  and  his  School,  and  a  Description,  (from -a 
Frenob  author)  of  a  bas  relief  from  the  Parthenon,  now  in  the 
Mus^e  Napoleon*  There  are  three  small  engravings  i^ 
outline,  one  representing  a  very  beautiful  bas  relief  of  a  ^iia^ 
driga. 
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Art.  IV.  Orgmui  Remaitu  ^f  afmrmgr  World,  An  Examtoation  of  the 
ounendtzed  Remains  of  the  Vcffietables  end  Ammals  of  die  Aotedik- 
viaii World)  generally  ternied  Sxtrao^us  Fc^tiU*  .By  JainesjPiUJk* 
inaon*   VoL  III, 

TJI17E  have  already  bad  occasion  to  mention  the  two  forrnef 
volumes  of  this  valuable'work  with  ponsiderstble  appro- 
•lmtion;*and  the  piresent  concluding  volume  does  great  credit  to 
the  autfaor'a  a.88iduity  to  deserve  the  favourable  receptiofi 
which  they  received  from  the  public.  His  intjmacy  witih  the 
subject  has  become  greater,  his  acquaintance  with  its  objeqti^ 

♦,?cl.  Rer.  VoK  r.  p.  44—47,  and  Vol.  V.  p.  7.08-«71S; 
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more  es.ten8ive;  atid  tfae  collateral  assistance  which  he  has  ob- 
tained from  the  works  of  preceding  and  contemporary  writers-, 
more  varied  and  important.  During  the  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  Mr.  P.  published  his  first  volume,  the  science  to 
which  it  relates  has  been  rapidly  gaining  interest  and  strength '; 
and  while  be  deserves  gratitude  for  having  contributed  to  eXw 
cite  and  animate  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  he  merits  no  inferior  de* 
gree  of  praise,  for  having  availed  himself  of  the  discoveries 
which  have  daily  unfolded,  and  kept  pace  with  the  improve*- 
ments  which  have  in  consequence  been  made*  The  volume 
before  us  proves  him  to  have  been  a  diligent  and  a  judicious 
observer  of  the  progress  of  our  knowledge  of  extraneous  fos«- 
sils,  and  presents  an  useful,  correct,  and  satisfactory  general 
view  of  that  part  on  which  it  is  employed.  If  we  have  any 
material  cause  of  complaint,  it  is  that  in  endeavourine  to 
put  the  public  soon  in  possession  of  the  conclusion  of  his 
work,  Mr.  P.  has  compressed  many  parts,  so  as  to  render  them 
much  less  complete  than  we  could  nave  wished  to  see  them, 
and  has  thrown  together  his  excellent  and  valuable  materials  in 
a  manner  which  occasionally  too  evidently  betrays  haste  aiid  slo- 
venliness. To  have  done  justice,  indeed,  to  the  numerous  subjects 
treated  of  in  this  volume,  would  have  required  extending  it  to 
at  least  twice  its  present  size.  We  shall,  according  to  our 
plan  with  the  former  volume,  endeavour  to  give  our  readers  a 
general  idea  of  its  contents ;  from  which  they  will  be  able  to  form 
an  estimate  of  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  information 
which  it  communicates. 

.  It  opens  with  the  remainder  of  the  Linnssan  class  of  veU* 
If ES,  with  a  part  of  which  the  whole  second  volume  had  been 
occupied.  The  first  family  is  the  Linnssan  genus  asterias ; 
but  as  this  name  has  been  already  applied  to  the  single  joints 
of  the  vertebral  column  of  the  pentaerinUes^  Mr;  P.  is  obliged 
.to  distinguish  them  by  the  appellation  of  Stella  marinttf  to 
which,  however,  objections  may  be  raised.  At  best  it  can 
only  be  admitted  to  distinguish  a  family ;  such  a  generic  name 
being  quite  contrary  to  the  accepted  rules  of  scientific  nomen- 
clature. Mr.  P.  makes  use  of  Linck*s  names  pentagonaster^ 
-pentaceroSf  astropecteUt  &c.  for  the  different-  genera;* but,  as 
the  remains  are  of  very  rare  occurrence,  (owing  to  the  inability 
of  the  covering  of  the  animals  to  resist  decomposition  long 
enough  to  permit  the  surrounding  mass  to  assume  sufficient 
consistency  to  preserve  their  figure,)  it  would  perhaps  have 
been  preferable  to  retain  them  under  a  single  appellation. 

The  next  Linnsean  genus,  echinus,  is  very  properly  made 
distinctive  of  a  separate  family ;  and  its  contents  are  arranged 
under  the  genera  established  by  Leske..  The  mineralized  re- 
mains of  these  animals  afibr|i  some  of  our  most  beautiful  fos* 
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sUs,  whose  value  is  only  apparently  dioninished  on  account  of 
several  of  them  being  tolerably  abundant.  Their  striking 
figure  has  from  the  earliest  times  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
curious,  and  exercised  the  imaginations  of  the  fanciful,  who 
have  given  them  the  names  of  ombria,  cei^aunii  lapides,  brontiaj 
and  (wa  anguvia^  Nor  have  our  philosophical  chalk  diggers, 
who  often  meet  with  them,  been  deficient  in  adding  to  the  list 
of  synonymes.  All  the  echini  seem  to  be  furnished  with  two 
openings,  one  for  the  admission  of  food  and  water,  the  other  to 
eject  the  refuse ;  on  the  different  relative  situation  of  which ^ 
the  division  of  the  family  into  anocysti,  caiocystif  and  pleuro^ 
cy5/t  depends.  Tbesie  are  again  subdivided  iuto  several  ge« 
nera. 

In  the  recent  animal  the  surface  is  generally  covered  with 
spicule  of  very  varied  configuration;   these  are  also  often 
found  mineralized,  but  being  naturally  attached  to  the  crus- 
taceous  covering  of  th^  animal  by  a  merely  membranous  li* 
gament,  seldom  adhere  to  the  petrifaction  of  the  body.    A 
few  instances  have  occurred,   which   indicate  the  connexion 
between  certain  kinds  of  spines  and  their  respective  echini« 
Owin^  to  their  great  variety  and  number,  it  has,  however,, 
been  found  necessary,  in  order  to  distinguish  them,  to  arrange 
them  as  independent  of  the  bodies  to  which  they  belong;  and 
in  doing  this  Mr«  P.  has  favoured  us  with  some  ingenious  ob- 
servations relative  to  the  difference  between  these  substances^ 
and  Bekmnites.  Klein  had  already  suspected,  that  the*distinction 
from  the  internal  spathose,  or  radicated,  texture  was  insufficient ; 
and  Mr.  P.  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  discover  indubitable 
spines  of  echini,  with  the  internal  formation  and  colour  of  Bef^ 
lemnitcs.  We  are  therefore  deprived  of  the  means  of  separating 
them,  unless  the  alveola  in  one  extremity  prove  them  to  belong 
to  the  latter;  or  an  articulating  termination,  and  peculiar  sur- 
face refer  them  to  the  former.    These  bodies  are  termed  chalk 
bottles,  files,  &c.  by  the  workmen,  and  frequently  exhibit  the 
utmost  elegance  of  form  and  surface. 

The  immense  family  of  shells,  Mr.  P.  has  arranged  acr 
cording  to  the  method  of  Lamark  in  his  Syst6me  des  Animaux 
sans  Vertebres.  The  Linnsean  genera  were  indeed  quite  insuf- 
ficient for  the  varieties  of  form  discovered  among  these  fossils. 
There  were  some  to  which  none  of  his  characters  would  ap- 
ply ;  others  seemed  intermediate,  partaking  of  the  character* 
jstics  of  two  different  genera ;  and  others  again  combined  dis- 
tinct genera,  by  possessing  the  characteristics  of  both.  La- 
mark,  in  the  work  alluded  to,  besides  introducing  a  new  ar- 
rangement of  the  whole  Linnsan  classes  of  Vermes  and  In- 
secta,  has,  jn  his  new  class,  Molusca,  shewn  equal  assiduity^ 
and  skill  in  bringing  into  order  the  va^it  number  of  species. 
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both  fossil  atid  reoent,  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  In  dp* 
ing  this  it  has  naturally  occurred,  that  some  genera  comprize 
merely  such  as  are  found  in  a  recent  state,  some  are  solely 
composed  of  fossils,  and  others  contain  both  fossil  and  recent 
species. 

His  two  grahd  divisions  depend  upon  the  structure  of  the 
animal  inhabiting  the  shell,  the  first  comprising  strch  as  have 
a  distinct  head,  the  second  those  in  which  this. part  is  not  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  mass  of  the  animal.  It  is  by  no  means 
necessary,  however,  to  be  in  possession  of  the.  inhabitant  in 
order  to  determine  to  which  division  a  shell  belongs.  Indeed, 
with  respect  to  the  fossil  species  this  is  never  possible,  and 
with  many  of  the  others  it  has  only  been  inferred,  that  such 
is  the  foriiiation  of  the  animal,  from  analogy.  Thecephalous 
shells  are  all  univalves,  with  the  exception  of  the  single  eenus 
Chiton ;  the  acephalous  are  bivalves,  or  multiralves.  Mr.  P. 
enumerates  ninety-one  genera  of  the  former,  and  sixty-nine  of 
the  latter,  several  t)f  which,  however,  are  not  known  to  afford 
fossil  spedies.  A  very  great  proportion  of  the  mineralized 
shells,  with  vvhich  we  are  acouainted,  have  be6n  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  in  the  corresponding  strata  in 
this  country.  The  former,  which  are  in  the  most  exquisite 
preservation,  have  supplied  Lamark  with  a  considerable  part 
of  his  materials ;  and  tne  latter  have  been  ^already  illustrated 
with  considerable  ability  by  Solander,  in  Brander's  Fossilia 
Hantohiensia;  but  there  is  scarcely  a  limestone  or  (chalk  stra- 
tum which  does  not  atford  a  greater  or  less  abundance. 
Among  the  irtost  burious  in  every  respect,  must  be  reckoned 
the  multilocular  univalves,  comprising  the  genera  Nautilus, 
Spirula,  Orthocera,  Hippurites,  Belemnites,  Ammonites, 
Bacultt^s,  Hamites,  &c.  Some  of  these  preserve  the  nacre, 
or  mother  of- pearl,  with  all  its  native  brilliancy,  as  in  the 
fire-marble  of  Carinthia,  which  even  exceeds  the  opal  in  the 
vivid  flashes  of  colour  #hich  it  Reflects.  Others  are  so  com- 
pletely  mineralized,  that  their  remains  can  only  be  faintly 
traced  on  the  polished  Surface  of  the  marble  in  which  they  are 
imbedded.  Some  appear  to  have  an  indefinable  niiultitude  of 
spiral  convolutions ;  while  others  seem  to  have  been  trans* 
formed  from  a  spiral  into  a  tubtilar  form ;  and  others  again 
consist  of  a  strait  tube  ending  in  a  spiral  extremity.  The 
chaftfibers  into  whifch  these  shells  are  divided,  (the  least  of 
which  was  probably  occupied  by  the  animal,  while  the  retnain- 
der  served  as  a  prreumatic  apparatus,  b}'  means  of  which  it 
could  alter  its  specific  gravity,  so  as  to  rise  from  the  deepest 
abysses  of  the  sea  to  the  surface,  and  descend  at  pleasure,)  are 
"separated,  in  Nautilus,  &c.  by  simple  divisions;  bot  in  Am- 
nfot^itti^,  &c.  the  edges  of  these  divisions  are  watei),  so  as  to 
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produce  on  the  cast  of  the  shell  an  appearance  of  tracery  ini- 
mitable  by  art.  The  recent  species  of  Ammonites,  if  indeed 
they  can  strictly  be  referred  to  this  genus,  are  so  small  as 
to  require  the  aid  of  the  microscope  to  examine  them  ;  while 
several  of  the  fossil  species  exceed  the  size  of  a  cart  wheel, 
and  are  so  diversified  in  form,  that  Rosiims  believed  that  he  had 
distinguished  three  hundred  species.  And  as  the  process  of 
mineralization  seldom  leaves  a  trace  of  the  colour,  which  in 
recent  shells  must  frequently  be  allowed  to  constitute  a  dif- 
ference of  species,  and  as  the  number  of  strata  which  contain 
these  relics  are  but  partially  examined,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  we  are  acquainted  with  a  small  portion  only  of  what  once 
existed. 

The  genus  Nummulites  is  remarkable,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  singularity  of  its  internal  configuration,  which  is  ex- 
tremely intricate,  but  from  the  abundance  in  which  it  occurs  in 
the  fragments  surrounding  the  Pyramids  of  Ghize,  as  noticed 
distinctly  by  Strabo,*  who  mentions  the  tradition  prevalent  at 
his  tinne,  that  they  were  the  petrified  remains  of  the  pulse  on 
which  the  workmen  subsisted.  Mr.  P.  mentions  the  fossil  as 
known  to  Pliny,  but  omits  this  habitat. 

Lamark  makes  no  mention  of  any  species  of  Mya  being 
found  in  a  fossil  state;  and  Mr.  P.  seems  doubtful  as  to  the 
specimens  which  he  wishes  to  refer  to  this  genus.    Many  of  the 
Myae    being  fresh  water    shells,  it  is  evident  they  may   be> 
sought  for  in  strata  which  appear  to  have  been  formed  by  its 
agency,  as  the  coal  strata,  abounding  in  the  remains  of  veget- 
ables ;  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  two  or  three  distinct  spe- 
cies are  not  tolerably  abundant  in  the  ironstone  which  con- 
stantly attends  this  formation.     Indeed   the  masses  of  calca- 
reous earth,  and  the  veins  of  calcareous  spar  intersecting  the, 
nodules  of  ironstone,  appear  to  owe  their  origin  to  decomposed.^ 
shells  of  j^his  genus. 

We  must  regret  that  Mr.  P.  in  this  part  of  his  work  is  so  much 
absorbed  in  the  natural  history  of  his  subjects,  as  frequently 
to  neglect  their  geological  relations.  It  is  tru.e,  thai  few  cot- 
lections  of  petrifactions  having  been  formed  with  the  express, 
view  to  illustrate  geology,  the  information  attached  to  the  re- 
spective specimens  is  seldom  satisfactory  in  this  respect ;  but 
where  little  is  known  on  an  important  subject,  it  behoves  the 
lover  of  science  to  communicate  all  that  he.  can  ;  and  Mr.  P. 
might  certainly  have  contributed  more  than  he  has  done. 

Our  author  is  also  much  too  concise  in  his  account  of  fossil 
FISHES,  of  which  such  an  astonishing  variety  has  been  found 

in  the  mountain  of  Vestena  Nuova,  or  Monte  Bolca,  and  ia 

— ^ — , ^^ 
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the  quarries  of  Pappenheim  and  CEningen  ;  nor  does  he  fij^ure 
a  single  specimen,  either  British  or  foreign,  though  indige- 
nous specimens,  well  deserving  heing  thus  commemorated, 
roust  have  been  accessible  to  hiin.  We  express  our  disappoint- 
ment at  this  omission,  hccciuse  we  strongly  suspect  that  the  nu- 
merous species,  reported  to  be  identical  with  such  as  exist  at 
present,  will,  upon  minute  investigation,  be  found  in  some  de- 
gree to  differ.  It  however  deserves  notice,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  supposed  recent  analogaes  of  both  fossil  shells  and 
and  fossil  fishes  are  inhabitants  of  the  tropical  seas.  This  ob- 
servation cannot  be  ascribed  to  an  imperfect  knowledge  of 
these  species,  which  might  leave  sufficient  latitude  for  the 
imagination  to  suit  them  to  the  fossils  as  occasion  required; 
the  Indian  shells  and  fishes,  being  sufficiently  common  in  our 
cabinets  to  allow  of  minute  investigation.  If,  however, 
with  respect  to  animals,  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  as*- 
certaiiied  fact,  that  our  regions  were  once  occupied  by  a  race 
of  beings  resembling  those  which  are  at  present  confined  be- 
tween the  tropics;  we  might  be  tempted  to  suppose,  that  the 
vegetables  also  bore  a  resemblance  to  those  of  the  torrid  zone. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  proved  by  their  fossil  remains ;  first, 
because  the  supposed  analogy  which  has  been  traced  in  some, 
as  in  the  so  called  Euphorbia^  Ariindinesj  &c.  is  extremely  su- 
perficial ;  and,  secondly,  because  we  have  no  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  the  strata  containing  fossil  shells,  fossil  fishes,  and 
fossil  vegetables,  were  fonned  at  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same 
period,  except  in  the  case  mentioned  by  M.  Faujas  at  Roche- 
sauve,  where  the  remains  of  fishes  are  said  to  be  found  among 
the  impressions  of  the  leaves  of  plants.  But  we  are  the  more 
inclined  to  suspect  that  this  circumstance  requires  closer  exami- 
nation, notwithstanding  the  celebrity  of  the  reporter,  as  he  as- 
serts, that  many  of  the  leaves  were  those  of  trees  and  plants 
indigenous  to  the  south  of  France. 

Though  the  remains  of  entire  fishes  are  rare  in  this  country, 
we  are  pretty  well  provided  with  fossil  teeth,  palates,  verte- 
brae, &c.  which  form  a  conspicuous  part  of  every  collection. 
The  enormous  size  of  some  of  them,  particularly  Maltese  spe- 
cimens, is  truly  astonishing.  Lamark  calculates  that  a  shark's 
tooth,  in  the  National  Museum  in  Paris,  must  have  belonged 
to  an  animal  not  less  than  seventy  feet  in  length ;  yet  this  spe- 
cimen is  not  the  largest  known.  Their  close  resemblance  to 
the  teeth  of  existing  species,  warrants  the  supposition  that 
their  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal  did  not  differ  very 
widely  from  that  which  subsists  in  their  allied  species. 

The  ENTOMOUTHi,  or  mineralized  remains  of  insects,  are 
but  few  in  number;  and  of  these  but  one  species,  the  so 
edihi  Dudlei/ fossil,  occurs' in  any  abundance.    We  are  in- 
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clined  to  think  that  Mr.  P.  errs  in  ascribing  to  the  original  the 
power  of  covering  and  uncovering  its  eyes  ;  the  reticulated 
cornea  of  insects,  in  general,  by  no  means  requiring  such  a  de- 
fence. It  must  also  be  owing  to  a  mistake  that  the  supposed 
Jfelmintholithiskte  introduced  into  the  middle  of  tbis«ectiun>  to 
which  they  cannot  belong. 

In  treating  of  the  ampuibtolithi,  Mr.  P.  has  availed  him- 
self of  the  labours  of  Cuvier,  and  Faujas  St.  Fond.  The  tor* 
toise  and  crocodile  are  the  only  known  genera,  species  of  which 
(exist  in  a  fossil  state.  Of  the  former,  specimens,  but  gene« 
rally  in  a  mutilated  condition,  occur  in  the  island  of  Sbepy, 
andf  fragments  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn*  Some  have  like- 
wise been  found  in  the  excavations  on  Hio:hjjate-hin.  With 
respect  to  their  recent  analogues  he  remarks :  *  It  appears 
that  of  fourteen  fossil  tortoises  one  only  appears  to  be  of  a 
known  species,  and  that  of  the  remaining  thirteen  none  can 
be  referred  to  any  known  species,  but  five  of  them  are  decid- 
edly of  new  species.' 

The  investigation  of  the  different  species  of  crocodiles  is  al« 
most  entirely  borrowed  from  Cuvier,  and  leads  to  an  account 
of  the  celebrated  Afa^5/7ncA^  animal^  first  scientifically  describ- 
ed by  Mr.  P.  Camper  in  the  Philosophical  TransacUons.  It 
appears  to  resemble  the  Monitor  in  many  respects ;  but  instead 
of  being  a  feeble  animal  two  or  three  feet  m  length,  to  have 
attainea  to  the  size  of  the  crocodile,  and,  from  the  attendant 
marine  productions,  to  have  inhabited  the  ocean. 

Therossil  remains  of  birds  {Ornitholithi)  are  still  rarer  than 
those  of  insects  ;  and  so  many  pretended  specimens  have  been 
proved  to  belong  to  animals  of  a  different  class,  that  their  ex- 
istence has  been  almost  questioned.  It  is,  however,  indubita- 
bly ascertained,  that  the  bones  of  birdl>^  are  occasionally  found 
in  a  mineralized  state;  and  Mr.  Cuvier  concludes,  that  the 
quarries  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris  furnish  those  of  five  or  six  dis« 
tinct  species. 

Mr.  P.  prefaces  the  remaining  part  of  his  work  with  the  fol- 
lowing candid  acknowledgment. 

*  Having  now  to  commence  the  examination  of  the  fossil  remains  of 
those  animals  which  are  comprised^ in  the  Linnean  class  Mammalia,  I 
feel  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  endeavour  to  satisfy  you  with  respect  to 
the  manner  in  which  this  part  of  n.y  task  is  accomplished.  I  fear  that 
you  will,  at  first,  experience  feelings  of  disappointment,  on  my  avowing  to 
you,  that  the  following  pages,  will  almost  entirely  be  employed  in  placing 
before  you  the  discoveries  which  have  been  made  by  another ;  and  ypei 
will  probably  imagine  that  this  acknowledgement  can  hardly  be  made  with- 
out occastoning  me  to  experience  some  degree  of  mortification.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  knowing,  that  as  you  proceed  you  must  be  highly  pleased,  I 
am  thoroughly  satisfied  with  merely  recouotmg  to  you  the  most  prominent 
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partieukrs  of  "^thoie  important  discoverie8«.  which  have  rewarded  the 
patient  and  unaba ting  exertions  of  Cuvier.'-^<  To  have  admitted  less  of 
the  discoveries  of  Cuvier,  in  the  present  work,  would  have  been  unjust  to 
those  many  who  cannot  obtain  the  voluminous,  expensive,  and  almost  pro* 
faibited  worksy  in  which  they  are  contained.  To  have  introduced  less  would 
indeed  have  been  to  have  sparingly  employed  the  only  light  almost  which 
has  ever  been  thrown  on  this  most  interesting  subject/  j^.  307,  SOS^ 

We  do  not  regret  the  plan  which  Mr  P.  has  pursued,  as  he 
has  given  us  a  very  judicious  and  valuable  abstract  of  the 
papers  alluded  to;  but  we  fear  that,  in  many  parts^  he  adheres 
to  his  author's  researches  in  comparative  anatomy  too  close- 
ly to  be  intelligible  to  many  of  his  readers,  who  would  be 
satisfied  with  the  results.  Mr.  P.,  as  well  as  Cuvier,  follows 
Oumeril  in  the  arrangement  of  this  part  of  his  work.  Of  the 
faifnilies  ceii  ;3Lnd  amvhibia  few  fpssil  specimens  have  been  dis- 
qovered.  In  the  lamily  solipedes,  the  teeth  of  a  species  of 
horse  are  found  in  great  quantities,  in  some  parts  of  France  and 
Germany,  mixed  with  those  of  the  elephant)  which  proves  that 
the  animal  existed  along  with  the  elephant  on  our  continent ; 
but  whether  the  species  was  the  same  with  any  now  existing, 
cannot  be  ascertained. 

The  most  remarkable  fossils  of  the  family  ruminantia,  are 
the  enormous  stages  horns  found  in  Ireland,  which  appear  to 
have  belonged  to  an  animal  now  extinct ;  but  the  horns  and 
bones  of  otner  species  have  also  been  found,^  differing,  in  ge^ 
neral,  less  from  those  of  the  present  tenants  of  our  globe  than 
the  mineralized  reii(i^ins  of  mammalia  are  usually  found  to  do* 
They  form  the  greater  part  of  those  immense  concretions  of 
bones  in  the  fissures  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  in  the  island  of 
Cergio,  and  other  places,  which  have  been  long  supposed  to 
contain  the  relics  of  the  antediluvian  race  of  man,  but  which 
are  now  proved  to  possess  not  a  particle  of  human  bone. 
'  After  mentioning  the  remains  of  the  elephant,  which  are 
tolerably  abundant  in  several  places,  Mr.  P.  devotes  an  entire 
letter  to  the  consideration  of  the  Mastodon^  of  which  Cuvier 
has  discriminated  several  species.  Respecting  the  celebrated 
Mastodon  of  the  Ohio^  he  concludes  that  it 


<  did  oot  surpass  the  elephant  in  height,  but  was  a  litde  longer  in  ^ 
portion ;  its  limbs  rather  thicker ;  and  its  belly  smaller.  It  seems  tp  have 
very  mtich  resembled  the  elephant  in  its  tusks*  and  indeed  in  the  whole  of 
ju^  osteology  \  and  it  also  appears  to  have  bad  a  trunk.  But  notwit^ 
standing  its  resemblance  to  tne  elephant  in  so  many  pardcular^,  the  fprm 
and  structure  of  the  grinders  are  suficiently  difiercpt  frpoa  those  of  .the 
elephant,  to  demand  its  being  placed  in  a  distinct  genus.  JFrom  the  later 
discoveries  respecting  this  aiiimaU  he  is  also  inclined  to  suppoi^  that  h» 
|bod  must  have  been  similar  to  that  of  the  hippopotami  .^uod  thf  boar^  ^i^ 
preferring  the  loots  apd  &tdxf  parts  of  vejgetables,;  hx  the  M^arch  of  which 
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^Kciet  of.  foodifwould,  of  courset  be  led  to  auch  soft  ami  marshy  spote  aft 

he  appears  to  have  inhabited.  It  does  oot,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
at  all  formed  for  swimmingy  or  for  living  much  in  the  waters,  like  the  liiiH 
popotamus,  but  rather  seems  to  have  been  entirely  a  terrestrial  animaL' 
pp.  361,  362. 

Fossil  remains  of  the  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  and  tapir, 
have  also  been  discovered ;  and  Cuvier  has  detected,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  two  nev^  genera  of  the  same  family, 
{pathydermata)  which  he  designates  by  the  names  oi  Paheothe^ 
rium  and  anoplothertuniy  discriminating  four  species  of  each  ; 
the  largest,  Pala:oOieriuvi^  magnum ^  .being  about  the  size  of  a^ 
cow.  Thus  nineteen  species  of  this  family  have  been  ascer- 
taine^.  The  inferences  which  Cuvier  draws  from  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  are  found,  are  so  .interesting  as  to 
render  any  ^pplflgy  far  inserHiBg  them  unnecasdftry. 

**  These  diffei-eiit  bones  are  buried  almost  every  where,  in  nearly  similaf 
beds  :  they  are  often  |ilended  with  some  other  animals  resembling  thpse  of 
the  present  day.   [        *      ."  \ 

**  These  bed^  are  generally  loose^  either  sandy  or  marly;  arid  always 
neighbouring,  more  Of  less,  to  the  surface. 

**  It  18  then  provable,  that  these  bones  have  been  enveloped  by  the  last, 
or  by  OBe;of  the  l^st  catastrophes  pf  this  globe. 

"  In  a  great  niimbeV  of  jJaces  they,  are  accompanied  by  the  accumulated^ 
remains  of  marine  animals ;  but  io  spme  places,  which  are  less  numerous^* 
there  are  none  of  these  remainSs :  som^etimes  the  sand  or  marl,  which  cover« 
thera,  contains  only  fresh-water  shells. 

•*  No  well  authenticated  account  proves  that  they  have  been  covered  byv 
regular  beds  of  stone^  filled  with  sea  'shells  :  and,  consequently,  that  the  sea^ 
has  remained  on  them,  undisturbed,  for  a  long  period. 

'*  The  catastrophe  which  covered  them  was,  therefore,  a  great,  but 
transient  inundation  of  tie  sea.  • 

''  This  inundation  did  ao,t  rise  above  the  high  mountains ;  for  we  find  po 
analogous  .deposits. covering. the  bonesj  nor  are  the  bones  themselves  ^ere. 
met  withj  po(  evea  in  the  high  valliea,  unless  in  some  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  America. 

**  These'  bones  are  neither  rolled  nor  joined  in  a  skeleton,  but  scattered^ 
and  in  part  fractured.,    lliey  have  not  then  been  brought  frona  afar  by  in- 
undation, but  found  by  it  in  the  placM  where  it  has  covered  .them,  as  might] 
be  expected,  if  the  animals  to  which  they  belonged  had  dwelt  in  these 
places,  and  had  tl^ere- successively  died. 

'*  Before  this  catasjbrQphe,  these  animals  lived,  therefore,  in  the  climates ' 
in  which  we  now  dig  up  their  bones;  it  was  this  catastrophe  which  4e-, 
stroyed  them  there ;  and,  as  we  no  longer  find  them,  it  is  evident  that  it: 
has  annihilated  those  species.  Tne  northern  parts  of  the  giob^  therefore,, 
nourished  ^ormerlj  species  belonging  to  the  genus  elephanU  hippohotamus^^ 
rhinoceros,  and  tafiir^  as  wdl  as  to  mo/Z^t^^n,  genera  of  whicn  t^ibur  first., 
have  DO  longer  a^y  species  existing,  except  in  the  torrid  zone;  and  of  tke^ 
last,  none  in  any  ^art."  jpp*  401, 40i2. 

The  MegatheriiMKn  of  Paraguay,  and  the  MeguUmix  of  Vifr 
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ginia^  are  referred  to  the  faintly  of  tardigradif  thoQgh  far  ex* 
ceding  the  existing  species  of  sloths  m  size. 

Of  one  of  the  natural  sepulchres  in  which  the  remains  of 
thousands  of  carnivorous  animals  are  most  unaccountably  im-. 
muredy  Mr.  P.  gives  the  following  account  from  Esper. 

'  '  Amoog  the  most  remarkable  of  these  caverns  are  those  of  Gaylen-. 
reuthy  on  the  copfioes  of  Bayreuth*  The  opening  to  these,  which  is 
about  seven  feet  and  a  half  hieh*  is  at  the  foot  of  a  rock  of  limestone  of 
i^nsiderable  magnitude,  and  m  its  eastern  side.  Immediately  beyond 
the  opening  is  a  magnificent  grotto,  of  about  three  hundred  feet  in  cir- 
dumference,  which  has  been  naturally  divided  by  the  form  of  the  roof 
into  four  caves.  The  first  is  about  twenty-five  feet  lon^  and  wide,  and 
v^ies  in  height  from  nine  to  eighteen  feet,  the  roof  bemg  formed  into 
irregular  arches.  Beyond  this  is  the  second  cave,  about  twenty-eight 
feet  long,  and  of  nearly  the  same  width  and  height  with  the  former. 
In.. this  cave  the  stalactitic  crust  begins  to  appear,  and  in  considerate 

Suantity,;  but  rot  in  such  quantity  as  in  the  third  cave,  which  is  bean* 
fully  hung,  as  it  were,  with  this  sparry  tapestry.  The  roof  now  begins 
to  slope  downwards ;  so .  that  in  the  next,  the  last,  of  thiese  caves,  it  is 
not  above  four  or  five  feet  in  height.  In  the  caves  forming  this  first  c^rotto, 
fragments  of. bones  are  found;  and  iiiis  said  that  they  were  as  plentiful 
here  as  they  now  are  in  the  interior  grottoes.  - 

'  The  passage,  into  the  second  grotto  is  ^bout  six  feet  high  and  fourt^^ 
feet  wide,  l^i's  grotto,  which  ext^nds^  straight  forwards  sixty  feet  frpni 
the  opening,  and  is  about  forty  feet  wi4e;  and  at  its  commencement, 
aboiit  eighteen  feet  hi^h,  would  conl^odidusly  hold  two  hundred  men. 
Its  appearance  is  rendered  remarkably  interesting  from  the'darkness  of  jts 
recesses,  and  from  the  various  brilliant  reflexions  of  the  light  from  the  sta«. 
lactites  with  which  its  rodfs  and  sides  are  covered*  The  constant  drip  of 
water  from  the  roof,  and  the  stalagmatic  pillars  on  the  floor,  assist  in  per- 
fecting the  wonders  of  the  scene.  In  this  grotto  no  search  was  made  for 
bones,  on  accouit  of  the  thickness  of  the  spany  crust. 

*  A  low  and  very  rugeed  passage,  the  roof  of  which  is  formed  of  wo- 
jecting  pieces  of  rock,  leads  to  the  third  grotto ;  the  opening  into  which 
IS  a  hole  three  feet  high  and  four  feet  wide.  This  grotto  i;  more  regular 
in  its  form,  and  is  about  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  nearlv  round :  its 
height  is  from  five  to  six  feet.  This  ffrotto  is  very  richly  and  fantastically 
adpmed  by  the  varying  forms  of  its  stdactitic  hangings.  The  Aoot  is  also 
covered  with  a  wet  and  slippery  glazing,  in  which  several  teeth  and  jaws 
appear  to  have  been  fixed* 

*  From  this  grotto  commences  the  descent  to  the  inferior  caverns. 
"V^thin  only  about  fire  or  six  feet  an  opening  in  the  floor  is  seen,  which  is 
partly  vaulted  over  by  a  projecting  piece  of  rock.  The  descent  is  about 
twenty  feet;  and  occasioned  to  M.  Esptr  and  his  companions  some  little 
fear  lest  they  should  never  return,  but  remain  to  augment  the  zoolithes 
contained  in  these  terrific  mansions.  This  cavern  was  found  to  be  about 
thirty  feet  in  height,  about  fifteen  feet  in  width,  and  nearlv  circular ;  the 
sides,  roof,  and  floor,  displaying  the  remains  of  animals.  The  rock  itself  is 
thickly  beset  with  teeth  and  bones,  and  the  floor  is  covered  with  a  loose 
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tarth,  the  evident  mult  of  animal  decomposition^  and  in  which  numerous 
bones  are  imbedded. 

*  A  ?radttal  descent  leads  to  another  grottOy  whicl^  unth  its  passage.  Is 
forty  hpet  in  length,  and  twenty  feet  in  height.  Its  sides  and  top  are 
beautifully  adorned  with  stalactites.  Nearly  twenty  feet  further  is  a  frightful 
gttlfy  the  opening  of  which  is  about  fifteen  feet  in  diameter ;  and  upon 
descending  about  twenty  feet,  another  grotto,  about  the  same  diameter 
with  the  former,  but  forty  feet  in  height,  is  seen.  Here  the  bones 
are  dispersed  about ;  and  the  floor,  which  is  formed  of  animal  earth, 
has  ereat  numbers  of  them  imbedded  in  it.  The  bones  which  are  hers 
found  seem  to  be  of  different  animals ;  but  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  fomer 
csTems,  perfect  and  unbroken  bones  are^ery  seldom  found.  Sometimes  a 
tooth  is  ieen  projecting  from  the  solid  rock,  through  the  stalactitic  corer* 
ing,  showing  that  many  of  these  wonderful  remains  may  here  be  concealed. 
A  ^)ecimen  of  this  kind,  which  I  possess,  from  Gaylenreuth,  is  rendered 
paiticularly  interesting,  by  the  first  molar  tooth  of  the  lower  jaw,  with  its 
enamel  quite  perfect,  rising  through  the  stalactitic  mass  which  invests  the 
hone.  In  this  cavern  the  stalactites  begin  to  be  of  a  larger  size,  and  of  a 
more  columnar  form. 

'  Passing  on,  through  a  small  opening  in  the  rock,  a  small  cave,  seven 
feet  long  and  Bve  feet  high,  is  discovered :  another  small  opening  out  of 
which  leads  to  another  small  cave;  from  which  a  sloping  descent  leads  to  a 
cave  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  and  about  half  as  much  in  its  diameter,  in 
which  is  a  truncated  columnar  stalactite,  eight  feet  in  circumference. 

*  A  narrow  and  most  difHcult  passage,  twenty  feet  in  length,  leads  fh>m 
thiscavem  to  another,  five  and  twenty  fedt  m  height,  which  is  every 
where  beset  wit^  teeth,  bones,  and  stalactitic  projections.  This  cavern 
is  suddenly  contracted,  po  as  to  form  a  vestibule  of  six  feet  wide,  ten 
long,  and  nine  high,  terminating  in  an  opening  close  to  the  floor,  only 
thiiee  feet  vnde  and  two  high,  through  which  it  is  necessary  to  writhe 
with  the  body  on  the  ground.  This  leads  into  a  small  cave,  eight  feet 
liigh  and  widie,  which  is  the  passage  ifito  a  grotto  twenty-eight  feet  high, 
and  about  three  and  forty  feet  long  and  wide.  Here  the  prodigious 
quantify  of  animal  earth,  the  vast  number  of  teeth,  jaws,  and  other 
bones,  and  the  heavy  grouping  of  the  stalactites,  produced  so  dismal  an 
appearance,'  as  to  lead  Esper  to  speak  of  it  as  a  perfect  model  for  a  tem- 
ple for  a  gbd  of  the  dead.  Here  hundreds  .Of  cart-loads  of  bony  remains 
might  be  removed,  pockets  might  be  filled  with  fossil  teeth,  and  anU 
loal  earth  was  found  to  reach  to  she  utmost  depth  to  which  they  diig. 
A  piece  of  stabctite  being  here  broken  down,  was  found  to- contain 
pieces  of  bones  within  it,  the  remnants  of  which  were  left  imbedded  in  the 
rock. 

*  From  this  principal  cave  is  a  very  narrow  passage,  terminating  in  the 
last  cave,  which  is  about  six  feet  in  width,  fifteen  in  height,  and  the  same  in 
length.  In  this  cave  were  no  animal  remains,  and  the  floor  was  the  naked 
rock.  • 

^Tfaus  far  only  could  these  natural  sepulchres  be  traced  ;  but  f  bete 'Si 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  these  animal  remains  were  disposed  through 
a  greater  part  of  this  rock.»*  pp.  415 — 4j18. 
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*  Descriptaou  des  ZooUtbes  noaveiiement  decouveites  d'animaux  quadropedei  ia* 
•oaaus,  et  des  cavemes  qui  let  renferment,  &c.  par  J.  F.  Eiper.    1774. 
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*  Among  tbese  relics^  Cuvier  distinguishes  the  bones  biP  tw« 
distinct  species  of  bears,  Ursus  spelaus  and  27,  arcioideuSfJm'^ 
ther  existing  at  j>resent  His  researches  have  also  made  us 
acquainted  with  ati  hyena^  a  felis  approaching  to  the  jaguar  of 
South  Ainerica,  a  mu stela,  a  cants,  and  several  otbeis,  found 
in  similar  situations.  In  the  plaister  quarries  of  Paris  he  has 
also  detected  three  other  carnivorous  animals. 

*  Mn  P.  concludes  his  work  with  a  consideration  of  *  fossils  in 
connection  with  the  strata  in  which  they  are  contained.*  This 
is  unavoidably  very  itnperfect.  Mr.  P.  thinks  he  discover! 
therein  a  confirmation  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  formation 
of  the  world*  The  situation  iu  which  the  remains  of  qua*, 
drupeds  are  found,  mavy  we  believe,  b«  adduced,  with  perfect 
propriety,  as  proving  that  there  must  have  been  a  deliige,Te^ 
sembKiig  that  described  in  holy  writ,  and  probably  tte  very 
same.  But  by  endeavouring  to  accommodate  the  ^ibenoraena 
of  the  other  fossil  remains  to  the  Mosaic  history  of  creation  ; 
we  are  likely  to  do  harm  to  science,  and  can  do  no  service  to 
revelation.  It  rather  appears  from  our  present  knowledge  of 
them,  that  their  formation  was  anterior  to  the  formless  and  void 
state  of  the  earth  whence  our  present  habitation  was  summon- 
ed into  existence,  though  certainly  subsequent  to  the  creation 
**  in  the  beginning.'* 

With  respect  to  the  plates,  they  are  in  general  neat  and  ele- 
gant^ but  we  must  regret  the  errors  and  ina9curacie8  .with 
which  they  abound.  Thus  in  pi.  V.  fig.  IS.  the  opening  of  the 
shell,  if  correct,  would  refer  it  to  a  different  genus.  PI.  IX. 
fig.  7,  appears  to  be  a  flat  surface,  nor  is  the  tracing  by  any 
means  accurate.  Th6  absurdities  in  pi.  XXH.  fig.  1.  whicn 
represents  an  animal  with  thirteen  ribs  on  one  side,  to  two  of 
which  the  right  fore-log  is  articulated,  and  ten  on  the  other; 
AS  also  a  pelvis  beyond  Uie  power  of  anatomical  description.;  we 
are  willing  to  pass  over,  as  it  is  only  a  copy :  but  Mr.  P.  ought 
to  have  advertised  the  reader  that  these,  wonders  are  not  to  be 
attributed  to  nature.  He  ought  likewise  to  have  .oerr eoted  the 
4udicrous  cranium  supporting  the. Irish  fossil  horns,  PI.  XX. 
'fig.  1.;  which  appears  to  have  been  designed  andexecuted  by 
aome  Hibernian  carpenter,  in  merr^  mood,  btit  wiikdi  abould 
not  be  suffered  to  disgrace  a  work  or  science. 

Mr.  P.  must  excuse  us  if  w^  notice  these  ddfects  with' a  de^ 
^gree  of  severity.  Had  his  work  been  less  valuable  ib  .other 
respects,  we  should  probably  have  passed  them  oVer  witbout 
.Mf&aik*       ' 
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Art*  V.     Dueounet   and   Dhtertaiions  en  the  Seriptura/'  Doctrines  rf 
Atonement  and  Sacrifice:  2  vols.  870.  pp.  xxx,  4439  and  4^*  Price  lL4a. 
Cadell  and  Davies.   1809. 

(  Concluded  Jrom  page  269.) 

j^^AVING  GODfiidered  the  scope  of  the  Mosaic  system^  we 
shall  proceed  to  tiotice  what  Dr.  Magee  has  advanced,  on 
the  in^port  of  prophetic  testimony.  This  topic  is  not  formally 
discussed,  in  any  of  the  dissertations ;  but  there  is  one, 
'<  on  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  true  propitiatory  sacri* 
fice/'  (Vol.  II.  No.  xliii.  p.lr— 8i),  ivhich  includes  an  elaborate 
and  miuute  investigation  of  some  parts  of  the  33d.  chapter 
of  Isaiah.  As  this  is  the  most  important  passage  among 
the  ancient  prophecies,  referring  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
he  enters  profoundly  into  its  meaning  and  application. 
After  producing  the  last  nine  verses  of  the  chapter  as 
rendered  by  Bishop  Lowih^  he  brings  forward  the  readings 
of  ancient  versions,  and  some  occasional  explanations  by 
Vitringa,  Dathe  and  others.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
do  justice  to  the  critical  inquiry  that  follows,  unless  we 
were  to  transcribe  the  whole  of  it;  but  as  it  discusses  a 
l^ery  important  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  and 
in  our  opinion  completely  obviates  the  difficulty,  we  shall 
attempt  a  brief  abstract  of  the  argument,  referring  our 
readers  ^to.  the  dissertation  itself,  as  a  masterly  display 
of  philological  skill  in  the  defence  of  Christian   truth. 

It  is  contended  by  the  opponents  of  sacrifice,  that  to 
hear  sins,  signifies  merely  to  bear  them  away  or  remove 
them ;  that  consequently  nothing  more  is  meant  in  use 
of  such  an  expressioD)  than  ^'  removing  away  our  sins 
by  forgiveness ;"  and  that  the  medium  of  reconciliation  is 
not  intimated  by  such  phraseology.  In  support  of  this 
position,  it  is  said  that  ^^  the  words  in  the  4th  verse  (of 
53rd.  of  Isaiah),  our  infirriiiiifis  he  hath  boriie^  and  our 
,sorrffu>Sy  he  hath  carried  them,  are  expressly  interpreted  by  St. 
Matthew  (oh.  viii.  17)  of  |he  miraculous  cures  performed 
by  oMr  Saviour  on  the  sick :  and  as  the  taking, our  infirmities, 
and  bearing,  our  sicknesses,  cannot  mean  the  sifffering 
them,  but  only  the  bearii^g  them  away  or  removing  them, 
so  the  -bearing  of  oMr  iniquities  :is  likewise  to  be  linder- 
jtood,  as  removing  them   away  from  us  by  forgiveness.'' 

Dr.  Magee  confesses  that  this  passage  ia  Matthew  has 
occasioned  great  difficulty  to  commentators.  But  in  answer  to 
the  objection  which,  it  is  imagined,  is  involved,  in  it,  he 
remarks,  that  the  quotation  in  Matthew  is  <>ften  supposed 
tto  refer  to  the  II th  and  I2th  verses  of  the  chapter  iii 
Isaiah,  and   i»  tCQQfounded.  ^j^ith  the  reference  in  tb«  fir^t 
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•^istl€^,  of,  Peter.      0«  .the    contrary,  he    asserts  that,  tlie 
^ys^tigelist  cites. the*  4tb  verse,   and    the  apostle   alludes  to 


the  other   passage.       This  hei  confirms  by   comparing  die 

int  verbion /with  the  text  of  the  epistle.     He  als 

suggests  on  the  authority  of    Dr.  Kennicot,  that  the  LXX. 


so 


translation  of  the  4th  verse  (t«5  ifMfrioi  ufAw  ^pii)  is  corrupted ; 
^hat  It  should  be  rendered  »^fcfia<;  and  that  in  ninety*three 
instances  in  which  the  Hebrew  word  here  translated  ap«p7f«,  or 
its  kindred  verb,  is  found  in  any  sense  not  entirely  forei^ 
from   the  passage  before  us,  there  occurs  but  this  one,  m 

;  which  it  is  sb  rendered;  it  being  always  expressed  by 
tbo^mM,  '  ^aXftxfa,  Or  some  word  denoting  bodily  disease. 
He  then  enters  op  the  meaning  of  the  verbs  kbtj  and  *130 
which  occur  in  the  antithetical  clauses  of  the  verse  in  question ; 
and  by  an  extensive  survey  of  various  passages,  both  in 
the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  texts,  he  arrives  at  the  tollowing 
conclusion  :  *  That  the  word  ttvj  when  connected  with  the 
word  sins  or  iniquities  is  throughout  the  entire  of  the 
bible  to  be  understood  in  one  of  these  two  signi&cations : 
bearing,  i.  e.  sustaining  on  the  one  hand ;  and  forgiving 
on  the  other:  and  that  in  neither  of  these  applications, 
docs  there  seem  any  reason  for  interpreting  it  in  the  sense 

/  of  bearing  away  t  nor  has  any  one  unequivocal  instance 
of  its  use,  in  that  sense  ever  been  adduced/  He  bad 
before  proved  that  the  Greek  equivalent  of  bao,  fiofid^Wi 
invariably  means  to  beat,  in  the  sense  of  enduring,  Ufting 
up,  or  sustaining \  and  after  establishing  the  signification 
of  Wj,  he  proceeds  to  shew,  from  examples  of  the  use 
of  the  other  word  in  the  Hebrew,  that  its  meaning  is  the 
same  as  in  the  Greek  language.  Having  ascertained  these 
..points,  by  an  accurate  and  careful  induction,  he  thus 
states  the  result  of  his  investigation.  .  ^  It  appears,  1.  that 
neither  the  expressions  used  by  Isaiah  in  the  4th  verse, 
Dor  the  application  made  of  them  by  St.  Matthew,  are  in 
any  degree  inconsistent  with  the  acceptation  of  the  phrase, 
bearing  sim,  here  employed  by  the  prophet,  in.  the  sense 
of  sustaining,  or  undergoing  the  burthen  y^  them,  by  sujfenng 
for  theni:  2.  that  the  use  of  the  expression  in  other  parts 
of  thfe  Old  Testament,  so  far  from  opposing,  justifies  and 
confirms  this  acceptation :  and  3.  that  the  minute  descriptioa 
of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  their  cause,  and  their  effects, 
which  here  accompanies  this  phrase,  not  only  establishes 
this  interpretation,  but  fully  unfolds  the  whole  nature  of 
the  Christian  atonement,  by  shewing  that  Christ  has  suf* 
fered  in  our  place,  what  was  due  to  our*  transgresajons ; 
dnci  that  by,  and  in  virtue  of  his  &ufFeriiigs,  our  reCodoiliatiM 
#iih  God  has  been  effecited.'  Vol.  11.  pp.  68. 69.    >     -  ^ 


.  <  I   have   gone   thus    extensively,^'   continues  tl^e  learned  &ttthpr», 
'ioto  the  examination  of  this  pobt^  both  because  it.  has  of  late  been 
the  practice  of  thpse  writers  who  oppose  the  doctrine  of  atonement; 
to  assume  fatniliarlyy  and,  pro  concesso,    that  the  expression  hearing 
sins  J  signified  in  all  «iases,  where  personal  punishment  was  not  involvedf 
nothing  more  than  bearing. /z«f/zy  or  removing   them;,   and  because,' 
Ais  chapter  of 'Isaiah  contams  the  whole  scheme  and  substance  of  the 
Christian  atonement.  '  Indeed    so    ample   and   comprehensive    \%    the' 
description  'here  .giveni  that  th6  writers  of  tlie  New  Testament  seem 
to  have  had  it  perpetually  in  view,  insomuch,  that  ther^  is  scarcely  a 
passage  in  either  the  gospels,  or  epistles,  relating  to  the    sacrificial  > 
nature   and  .  atoning  virtue*   of,  the  death  of   Cbrjst,  \  that  ,may  not. 
obviously  be  traced  to  this  exemplar :  so  that  io  fortifyii^  this  part 
Qf  scripture,    we    establish    the    foundation    oif    the .  entire- system. 
It  will  consequently  be  the*  less  necessary  to  enquire  minutely,  into, 
those  texts  in  the  New  Testament,  which  relate  to  the  same  subjects  ^ 
We  cannot  but   recognise '  the  features   of   the  prophetic  detail,  and 
cOtiiBe^uently  apply  the  evidence  of   the  prophets'  explanation,    when' 
we  are.  told  in  tne  words  of  our  Lotdi  that  the  Son  of 'Man  came! 
to  give  his  life  Aft  JtN^OM  FOR  iMAKY?    tha^,  as  St.  Paul   Mispresses  it/ 
he  OAVSr  HiMSEf>F    A    RANSOM    FOR    ALL:     thstt  he  was  ofTib-ed 
TO  BBAR  TR£  SINS  OT  MANY:  that  God. made  iiiM  lo'he.  sin  for' 
us,  WHO  XNRW  ,SO  sih:  that   Chritt  nEpffEMKo   v^from  the.  curse 

rf  the  laWi     BEING   .MAD.E     A     CURSE    FQR    US  ;  .  tjiat   he    SUFPEREO. 
?.0R    SlNSf    XgE    JUST     FOR     THE    pNJUSX;     thathc    DIED    PQR    THE 

ungodly:  that  he  GAVE  himself  for  us:  that, he.  died   for  qur 
sins;    and    was  delivered    foh.    ou.r   offences:    that  he  oavr. 

himself    FO&    us    AN    OFFBS.ING    AND    A    SACRIFICE    TO  .CoD  :    that 

we  are  r'bconcilbo  to  God  by  the   death  of   his    son:  that. 

itiS    BLOQD  was    SHED'  for     MaNY    for   IHE    REMISSION    OF    SINS*.' 

These  and  many  othei's  directly  refer  us  to  the  prophet :  and  seem 
but  parrial  reflections  of  what   he    hftd   before,    so    fully   set   forth.^ 

voi.ii.  p.m    -  ' 

The   import  of  these  citations  is  in  our  view  so  conclusive* 
that   we  are  astonished  at   tlie   perversity  .  ot    constructipo,,. 
by   which   their  obvious  nieajiing   is  expiaipecj  away.     Tbfj 
idea   of    proper,,  vicarious   substitution,    is    so    iiisepa»'abjy- 
blended,  with  the. entire  ^ysieiu  of  Christian  doctrine,  that  )th^ 
New  Testament  appears  a  mass  of  uiiinteili^ible  and  contradic--. 
tory  assertions,  if  this  fact  be  either  questioned  or  obscured^ 
On  tio  other  supposition  than  that  oiF  iis  truth,  can  we  account; 
for     the     sentiments     and    feelings   of    the  s?icred    w^ers. 
When    the   character   and     hiediaiion    of    the    Saviour    aie- 
the  topics  of  apostolic  dissertation^  they  st'em  to  exult; m* 
their    subject.      Language   is    inadequate    to    the    complete 
■ »«    ■  *      ■  >"   ■■■»    ■■■■■-      I.      ,,    t,         ,     ,,    .1       .1.      ■        1*1^, 

*  Matt.  XX.  28.  1  Tim.  ii.  6.  Hcb.  ix.  28.  2  Cor.  v.  21.  GaK  iii.  l8, 
1  Pet.  iii,  18.  Rom.  v.  6.  Titus  iij.  14$.  1  Cor.  xv.  3  Rom.  iy.  25.  £ph.  ?• 
2.  Rom.  V.  10.  Mat.  xxvi.  28.  > 
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3&)  Magte'  on  ih€  Ahnemenl.     ' 

ewu^alteft  '^f  tfeeriMdeaaf.    The  gift  of  Ohrfet  is  ite  '^.uh- 
s^eakabie  ?gift:' ;*'    the   joy    ftowikig  froiti  the  pojsejsiob  of 
it,,  ii  "  unspeakably    and   glortfyirtg  .joy**:    tlie  testirtoriV 
whlcli  reyeats  It^  is    '*  thq  glorious  gospel  • — "   Worthy   of 
all    acpeptatioriii"     the.   medium   of     their    redemption,  '  i3i 
V.  pi'^cious  blood;"   aud  the  feith  by   which  tbey  b^cpmft 
interested  in  it&  blessings,  dignified  by  toip  sublime  asso^i^iQir^ 
is^  called  '^  pfecioQs  f^iib.'^  •  The  more  minutely  w^e  iHYea^ 
tigate  the  New  Testaibent  ire^rds,   especially  tbb  fepistles^ 
and  attend  to  the  scope  /of  tbe  argonieiitSy  ianii  tbe  inetbeds 
df  proof  and  ehiGidatvon^  which  the  ^witers,  ddofit,  tbe  more 
shatl  we  bel  ebnvihced  of  their  ardent  attachment  to  *^  their 
LttRD ;"   and  of  their  unvarying  aim,  to  exdi,te  the  sime  .at-j 
tkchment  in  the   minds  of   others.      Thisr,  intense  feelings* 
often  rising  to  the  sublimest  height  Qf  devotion,  is  diffplaye^ 
not  J  so  much  in  the  conducxof  t^eir  reasonings,,,  a^.  In  theiif:. 
^'    frequent  digressions  from  th^  .direct  s^mect  before,  ttiem^'. 
We  may  easily  perceive  w)ia(  were  the  pr^vavlipg  associations 
of  their  mindsj    what,  were  those  prominent  id^as,    uinler 
\ijbich   all  jtbe  subordinate  tcaihs- of   tbougbli  disposed  tbemn 
selves,    by    which  every  duty    Waa  eafocced,     and    whicii' 
determined,  by  ^eir  ptk>ximity  or  recnoteness,    the  c6aif>a'- 
rative   irtiportance  of  every  dtbet  serttinient*.     Etowevcf  to- 
gieal  their'  arguments,   and  efoquent  the*  latiguag^  'in  whtch^ 
they   state  thehi;   they   are  evid^nily  too \' much '  impressed 
with    their    subject   to    attend  ..to    the.  rCiles    of    artificial 
.     acfangement.     It  is  the  order  of  feelfng  which  they   adopt^ 
and  their  eloquence  is  the.  eloquence  of  the  he^rt,    Deprive 
ttie    Christi«m    scriptures   of     that    great    doctfi^e    which 
inspired  all  these  lofty  emotions,   and  they   not  only  JbecopMS^ 
inexplicable   but  pernicious.    The  enthusiasm  of  their  wri- 
ters is  idolatry,  and  their  elevation  fanaticism.      Instead  of 
deriving  frbm  their   character  a  confirmation  of  their  cause, 
we    behold    in    their   transports,    passion    without    reason^ 
**  zeal    without    knowledge.'*      They    were    literally    what 
their  enemies  represented  them  to    be,      **  beside    tbem- 
sfel^es";  and   **  certain  philosophers  of  the  Stoics  and  Epi- 
cureans,*' when  they  calle^d  Paul,  "  a  babbler,**  spoke  bat  the 
truth.    There  was  no  meaning  in   the  argument  by  which 
this    '^  chief  of   the  apostles"  justified   tne  ardour  of   his 
filings.      When    he    asserted,      or      rather    judged     that 
^'  if  one    died    for    all,"    then  he   should  not    "  live    to 
himself,  but  tt>  him  that  died    for  him    and  rose   again," 
he  ***  reasoned  inconclusively ;"  his  premises  were  contrary 
to. fact,  and  his  infei'ence  ^as  unsupported. 

The  enemies  of  atonement  lay  much  stress  on  the  diflSeretit' 
manner  in  which  the  evangelists  speak  of  the  fact,  compared 
with  the  language  of  the  epislles.    This  difference  however 
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assutfi»(f  raicbm'  tfaatti  proved,  to  vileet  fte  hebeK^kies  of  ' 
an  bypbtbedls  #hich  would  ej^lt  th^  character  and  ambo  * 
vity  of  the  former  at  tbd  expcfOfse  of  the  latter.  If  the 
testimonies  respecting  the  a^nement  are  not  so  numerous  in 
tfi&  grospels^  as  in  tbe  epistles,  they  are  equally  clear 
and  explicit ;  and  admitting  the  difference,  as  to  frequency 
of  reference,  were  greater  than  is  is,  it  inaiy  be  easil}"^ 
accounted  fon  The  eTangelists  were  witnteMes,  and  there* 
fore  ebntetitcd  themselves  with  a  simple  rebcion  of  facts; 
the  apostles  were  advocates,  and  explained  the  impcftrt 
and  design  of  those  facts,  deducing  from  them^  and  illustrating 
by  thein,  the  preat  principles  of  truth  «ind  of  duty*  Our 
Lord  (old  bis  disciples^  not  lorig  before  bis  crucifixion, 
that  *'  bs  had  many  things  to  say  to  th^m  but  tbey  were 
not  theti  able  to  bear  them  ;^'  be  also  promised  to  sei^d  the 
^^  €omforter  who  sboold  teach  them  all  things/^  Now  these 
subsequent  instructions  wei*^  necessary  to  tbe  fuller  At-^ 
Teiopement  of  the  Christian  system,  or  they  were  not. 
If  they  were  not  nteoes&firyi  vt^ay  .Weire  fihey  so  distinctly 
promised?  if  they  werej  where  can  tt)^  firtd  then),  but  m 
the  apostolic,  epistles?  U  is  Sfk>metitnes  asked,  ^  why  did 
-4x>t  our  Lonrd  unfold  t(>  his  her^rers,  in  ail  itts  exteirt,^ 
th#  doctribe  of  atoheWetit  ?  Tothiff  vte  teply,  iti  the  Wo^rds 
^f  Dh  Magecl,  / 

*'  "Wty  did  he  not  at  \m  first  coniing,  openly  declare  that  he  was 
the  Messiah^  Why  did  he  not  also  fUUy  unfold  that  other  great 
doctrine,  which  it  was  a  principal  (or  a3  Dr.  Priesdey  will  hare  it, 
the  sole]  <<  .otiject  of  his  mission  to  ascertain  and  exempHfy»  Damefy 
^  that  of  a  resurrection  and  a  future  state  ?"  The  ignorance  of  the  Jews, 
and  even  of  the  9p08tle8  themselves^  on  this  head  is  notorious,  and 
wdl  enlarged  upon  by  Mr,  Veysie  (fiampt.  Lect.  p,  18S-198.) 
There  seems  then  at  least  as  much  reason  for  our  Lord's  rectifying 
their  errors,  and  supplying  thera  with  specific  instructions  ot  this 
head,  as  there  could  be  (in  die  subject  ot  atonement.  But  besides, 
there  appears  a  satisfactory  reason,  why  the  doctrine  of  atonement 
IS  not  so  fully  explained,  and  so  frequently  insistedt  on,  ia  xh^ 
discourses  of  oar  .Lord,  ^s  in  the  epistles  to  the  early 'converts. 
Until  it  was  clearly  established  that  Jesiis  was  the  .Messiah ;  and 
until  by  his  refsurrecdon,  crowning  all  his  miraculous  aots,  it  was 
made  manifest  that  he  who  had  been  crucified  by  the  Jews  was  he 
who  was  to  save  them  and  all  mankind  from  their  sins,  it  must  have 
been  premature,  and  useless  to  explain,  how  this  was  to  be  effected/^ 
Vol.  IT.  No.  iliii.  pp.  79,  80. 

But  admitting  that  sacriiiciai  terms  are  certainly  employed 
by  tile  New  Testament  writers,  their  natural  meaning  is 
often  perverted  and  destroyed  by  calling  them  figurative 
allusions.  This  is  a  kind  of  dernier  resort ^  when  ail  , other 
attempts    to  ihyandate  the  doctrine  by  scripture  testiihony, 
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are  defeated.  Of  late  indeed,  a  new  method  of  oonfoe^tion 
has  been  adopted.  If  a. passage  l>e  cited,  the  import  of 
which  is.clear  and  decisive,  and  figurative  allusion  :wiU  not 
neutralise  its  pungency,  recourse  mast  be  bad  to  interpolation; 
«nd  when  interpolation  cannot  be  proved,  ibe  inspiration 
of  tbe  writer  must  be  denied — and  the  troublesome  controversy 
is  settled  at  once.  .  On  the  pretence  of  figurative  applications, 
Dm  Magee  quotes  an  excellent  passage  from  Mr.  Veysie's 
Bampton's  lectures,  and  judiciously  distinguishes  between 
figurative  and  analogical  language.  He  remarks,  very 
acutely,  that  to  infer  from  tbe  comparison  of  Christ's  death 
to  the  different  kinds  of  sacrifices  under  the  law^  that  it 
was  not  of  the  nature  of  anify  is  extremely  illodical ;  since 
it  might  be  concluded  more  justly,  that  it  was  of  the  nature 
of  all,  and  was  the  substantial  truth  of  the  whole  system 
of  typical  sacrifices.  He  also  introduces  a  striking  instance  of 
the  versatile  reasoning  of  Dr  Priestley,  which. well  illustrates 
.  the  principles  on  which  he  constructed  bis  interpretations. 

<  Christ  being  freduendy  said  in '  scripture  to  have  died  foe 
<U8,  he  (Dr.  P.)  tells  us  that  this  is  to  be  interpteted^  dyittg 
-100  cmr  account f  or  for  our  Un^,  Or,  if,  he  adds, :  when  rigoroasly 
interpreted,  it  should  be  found  that  if  Christ  had  not  died,  «v 
must  have  (Jied,  it  is  still,  however,  only  consequtmiiatty  so,  and  fay 
no  means  properly  and  directly  so,  as  a  substitute  for  us :  for  if  in 
consequence  of  Christ's  not  having  been  sent  to  instruct  and  reform 
'the  world,  mankind  had  continued  an  reformed  ;  and  the  necessary 
consequence  of  Christ^s  comitog  was  his  death,  by  whatever  mekns, 
)!md  in  whatever  manner  it  was  brought  aboat ;  it  is  plain,  that  there 
was  in  fact  no  other  alternative,  bat  his  death  or  ours:  how  natural 
then  was  it  to  say — diat  he  died  in  our  stead,  without  meaning  it 
in  a  strict  and  proper  sense  ?'|  Here  then,  observes  Dr.  Magee, 
Ve  see  that  had  the  sacred  writers  every  where  represented  Christ, 
as  dying  in  our  sfedd^  yet  it  would  have  amounted  to  no  more 
than  dying  on  our  account  or  for  our  lenefit,  just  as  under  the  present  form 
%)f  expression;  And  thus  Dr«  P.  has  proved  to  us,  that  no  form 
of  expression  whatever,  would  be  proof  against  the  spepies  of  criticism, 
which  he  has  thought  proper  to  employ :"  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  noara  of  this  very  phrase,  dying  in  our  steady  has  been  urecd 
as  a  main  argument  against  the  notron  of  a  strict  propitiatory  sacrifice 
in  rfie  dearth  of  Christ.  To  attempt  to  prove  then,  that  when  Christ 
is  said  to  have  died  ^br  us,  it  is  meant  that  he  died  instead  of  vA, 
^ust  be-^a  waste  of  time.*  Vol.  h  pp.  225 — 7. 

We  have  of  often  thought  that  a  "  wayfaring  muD,'* 
who  knew,  and  "  knew  no  .more — his  bible  true,"  would 
he  jelled  with  amazement, '  if  he  were  to  exchange  his  liappy 
Ignorance  for  the  knowledge  of  polemic  sophistry.  He 
Would  find  the  plain  passages  on  which  his  faith  and  hope 
)«ad  tieretofore  rested,   put   to  the  torture  on  tbe    rack  of 
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criticism,  or,  with  Procriistean  ingenuity,  extended  or  con-* 
tfacted  at  pleasure.  He  would  see  the  gold  *^  cast  into 
the  fire,"  and  "come  out — a  calf!'*  Many  strange  proces- 
ses, and  slid  strlfinger  results  would  excite  bis  astonishment, 
ami  lead  him  to  regret  the  information  he  bad  gained,  at 
the  expense  of  his  former  peaceful  and  undisputed  convictions, 
fint  some  must  attain  this  information,  that  they  may  trace .  J^ 
the  windings  of  error,  detect  its  latent  insinuations,  expose  its  ' 
fallacious  conclusions,  and  **  contend  earnestly  for  the  truth.'*^ 
Dr.  Magee  is  such  an  antagonist.  Whatever  head  the  hydra- 
of  heresy  may  erect,  his  work  of  decapitation  goes  on ; 
and  he  destroys  one  system  of  false  interpretation  after 
another,  wirh  equal  and  invariable  success.  Every  opinion 
respecting  the  origin  and  design  of  sacrifices  which  inju-> 
riously  affects,  whether  directly  or  remotely,  the  scriptural 
doctrine  of  atonement,  be  examines  with  patient  and  profound 
attention,  and  satisfactorily  confutes.  Classical  erudition,, 
antiquarian  research,  philosophical  accuracy,  and  Scriptural 
knowledge,  are  happily  combined  in  all  his  inquiries,  and 
by  their  united  lustre  guide  his  progress  in  the  way  of 
truth.  We  should  rejoice  to  follow  him,  even  in  his  digressive 
excursions ;  but  little  more  remains  for  us,  unless  we  assign 
ourselves  an  interminable  task,'  than  to  specify  the  opics 
of  the  principal  dissertations,  both  on  the^  subject  of  atone- 
ment, and  on  incidental  subjects,  and  then  conclude  our 
remarks. 

To  enumerate  the  topics*  of  every  dissertation,  indeed,  in 
these  volumes,  would' require  ^n  excessive  minuteness  of 
detail,  and  accomplish  no  valuable  purpose.  But  there  are 
a  few  which  demand  a  particular  notice,  on  account  of  their 
greater  importance  and  the  ability  with  which  they  are  discuss- 
ed. Tbe  first  we  shall  mention  out  of  the  seventy *siT\i)qun\e^ 
contained  in  the  notes,  is  also  the  first  in  tbe  series  itself, 
on  the  Pre-existence  of  Christ.  Here  the  learned  author 
successfully  refutes  every  hypothesis,  which  Socinian  inge^ 
nuity  has  formed,  for  the  purpose  o^invalidating  the  testimonies 
of  scripture.  Those  testimonies  are  so  numerousand  explicit, 
that  no  explanations,  we  are  persuaded,  consistent  with  the 
acknowledged  honesty  of  the  sacred  writers,  can  divest  them 
of  their  obvious  meaning.  With  the  doctrineof  the  Pre-ex- 
istence, is  intimately  connected  that  of  the  proper  Deity  of 
.Christ.  On  this  latter  fact,  one  argument  has  frequently 
impressed  our  minds  with  peculiar  force.  .  If  Jesus  Christ 
were  only  a  creature,  however  exalted  his  dignity,  it  might, 
b^  justly  expected  that  tbe  uniform  language  of  a  revelation 
particularly  designed,  in  the  earlier  period  of  its  communication, 
to  oppose   the  progress  of  idolatry,  would  be  incapable   of 
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supporting  any  construction  in  favpur  of  bis  diirinity.  CouM 
it  for  a  uieoi^nt  be  imagined,  that  those  scriptures  which 
invariably  condemn  every  approach  to  idoUtrous  principles, 
would  attribute  the  inponiQignicable  na«)e^  aad  attributes  of. 
the  deity  to  a  creature  ?  Such  a  supposition  for  ever  destroys 
the  harmony  and  consistency  of  revelation,  the  idolatrous 
tendency  of  wt|icb  it  tacitly  asserts;  since  the  generality  of 
Christians  in  all  ages,  misled  by  its  language,  *^  have 
considered  Christ  a$  God,  and  hav^  honoured  him  aoc^rd- 
ingly.*** 

We  have  already  adduced  some  of  Dr.  Magee's  forcible 
reasonings  on  Repentance.  That  mankind  in  all  a^es  have 
been  aware  of  its  natural  ineffic^cy,  he  proves  Uqxs\  the 
history  4;>r  human  sacrifices.  This  forms  the  subject  of  the 
fifth  dissertation,  in  which  he  completely  overturns  the  bold 
and  unsupported  assertions  pf  Pr.  Priestley.  No*  xvi.  is  ou 
Dr.  John  Taylor's  scheme  of  atonement.  The  aophisti?  of 
this  subtle  dnd  refined '  theologian^  13  admirably  onravefled, 
and  the  fallacy  of  his  reasonings  exposed  with  grea(  acutenes9 
and  energy.  Few  authors  have  given  more  assistance  to  the 
various  tribes  oY  antisi^riptural  divines  than  Dr.  Tayior> 
He  possessed  no  small  share  pf  ingenuity,  combined  with 
ardour  and  perseverance.  Apparently  sincere  in  his  iiiquirie9 
after  truth,  and  professedly  airainor  to  pKplore  and  unfold  it$ 
bidden  treasures,  he  gradually  d^velopes  his  system ;  and  hi9 
efforts  to  explain  away  what  he  knew  to  have  been  deemed 
valuable  and  important,  are  not  at  fira^  detected.  His  me- 
thod of  investigation  \&  analytical — and  ye^  he  generalises 
till  every  sentiment  becomes  so  attenuated,  ais  to  be  scs^rcely 
apprehensible.  His  explanations  of  scripture  phrases  and 
terms,  reduce  their  meaning  to  a'  very  scanty  residuum 
of  evangelical  sentiment ;  and  succeeding  writers  of  the  saine 
school,  have  very  u'lturally  contrived  to  carry  on  the  proeesa  ^ 
neutralising  and  refining  a  little  further.  Dr.  ASi^ee  haa 
rendered  essential  service  to  the  cause  of  trqth,  by  bis  renaarka 
on  Dr.  Taylor's  view  of  the  atonement ;  and  vve  should  be 
happy  to  insert  some  extracts  on  the  Subject,  were  we  net 
persuaded  that  the  argument  would  materially  suffer  by  s^njr 
attempt  at  abridgement. 

We  shall  merely  specify  the  topics  of  the  remaining  note^, 
which  appeared  to  us  particularly  valuable  :  No.  xxxiii,  on 
the  sense  entertained  generally  by  all,  ^nd  more  espeeially 
amongst  the  Jews,  of  the  necessity  of  Propitiatory  Expiation  : 
No.  xxxviii.  on  the  vicarious  import  of  the  Mosaic  sacrifices : 
No.   xliii.   on   the  death   of    Christ,  a3   a    true   propitatory 
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sacrifice ;  and  ^o«  Ixxu  .  on  (he  correspondency  between 
the  sacriBQial  lan.^uage  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  that 
employed  in  the  New,  to  describe  redcmptioo  by  the  death  of 
Christ, 

Several  dissertations  on  incidental  subjects  are  inserted 
in  both  the  volumes  before  us.  The  first  of  these  collateral  in*- 
quiries  is  No«  xU.  on  the  Corruption  of  man's  natural  state* 
The  subject,  ass^nnounped  by  its  title,  seetps  intimately  connected 
with  the  main  object  of  the  work  ;  but  on  a  nearer  inspection, 
it  turns  out  to  he  a  severe  and  illiberal  attack  on  a  body 
of  professing  Christians,  who^e  sentiments,  .on  every  oiher 
point,  exactly  coincide  with  those  of  their  learned  accuser^ 
The  party  alluded  to,  are  "  the  followers  of  John  Wesley.'* 
X)r.  Magee  quotes^  with  high  approbation,  passages  on  the- 
depravity  of  .  human  nature,  from  the  Practice,!  View  of 
.Will>erforce,  and  the  Strictures  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More; 
and  then  remarks,  that  not  only  the  followers  pf  Socinus, 
but  of  fV^slfy^  deny  the  inference  with  which  the  latter 
quotation  conclude^.  This,  he  attempt^  to  substantiate,  by 
adverting  to  th^  Arminian  doctrine  of  pe)fe<:iiany  which  h? 
cppsiders  as  incompatible  wiih  the  admission  oi  the  tot;^,] 
and  universal  depravity  of  mankind  ;  unmindful  that  the 
perfef^tion  supposed  to  be  attainable  (whether  justly  or  not  i^ 
another  qufistiou)  in  the  present  state^  is  expressly  ascribed,  \^y 
this  class  of  religionists,  to  the  diligent  use  of  those  aids  an4 
influences,  which  they  think  were  secured  to  the  faithful, 
by  the  atonement  of  Christ.  The  importance  attached  to 
the  doctrine,  of  regeneration  by  the  party  alluded  to,  ia 
it^lf  a  contradictioi)  of  the  charge.  Methodis^m,  however, 
is  ^  subject  which  seems  to  turn  some  chur<^hmen  frantiq. 
It  perfectly  astor^isbed  us  to  iind,  that  even  Dr»  Magee  could 
not  make  one  mistake  about  the  Methodi$ts,  without, multi- 
plying bi«  errors  by  a  reiteration  of  the  common-places  of 
clanour  a^d  calumny.  It  is  the  less  necessary  for  us,  how- 
ever, to  attempt  their  defence,  as  they  have  already  exonerated 
themselves  in  their  ^^Magazine,''  from  the  Doctor's  imputations ; 
though  with  no  small  portion  of  the  severity  which  they 
condemn.  ^'  Aliquando  bonus  dormitat,''  may  often  b^ 
applied  to  each  of  the  contending  parties  ;  for  the  intemperate 
deplamations  of  controversy,  resemble  much  more  the  inco- 
herencies  of  a  dreaip^  than  the  ^ober  exercises  of  wakeful 
thought. 

The  next  inquiry  of  the  collateral  order,  is  contained  ip 
No.  xli.  on  the  Antiquity  of  Job ;  and,  along  with  No.  Ixi. 
on  the  History  and  Book  of  Job,  will  be  perused,  and  we 
may  add  studied^  by  every  biblical  scholar,  with  the  highest 
interest.      The  argument  which  the  book  qf  Job  supplies 
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or  the  early  prevttienc^  slnd  /dmote  antiquity  of  siacrifices^ 
naturally  leads  to  an  examineition  of  all  those  conjectures 
which,  by  iaffccting  the  antiquity  of  the  book,  proportionably 
diminish  the  force  of  the  argument ;  and  in  refuting  the  various 
and  contrscdictory  theovieis  which  hav^  been  started  on  thesubject^ 
1).  M.  establishes,  on  the  most  satisractory  induction  of  proofk, 
the  ancient  date  of  the  book  itself,  and  the  antiquity  of  th^ 
venerable  patriarch,  whose  character  it  has  recorded.  The 
remaining  dissertations  of  the  class  we  have  mentioned,  are 
No.  liti.  on  the  date  of  the  permission  of  animal  food  to 
Ibnan  ;  and  No.  liv.  on  the  divine  origin  of  language.  In 
this  latter  number,  Dr.  Mtigee  opposes,  with  his  usual  success, 
the  absurd  notions  of  Karnes,  Monboddo  and  others,  on 
the  primitive  condition  of  man;  and  illustrates  on  this,  as 
well  as  on  other  topics,  the  accordance  of  revelation  and 
its  leading  principles,  with  the /purest  dictates  of  reasjou  and 
philosophy. 

*'  The  Appendix  contains  an  account  of  the  Socinian  scheme  as 
described  by  Mr.Belsham,  in  his  review  of  Mr.  Wilberforce*s 
treatise.  A  more  complete  exposure  of  the  radical  deficiencies, 
and  iiijurious  tendencies  of  that  scheme,  has  seldom  been 
presefnted  lo  the  wofld. 

'-  The  reader  will   be  at  no  loss  to  ascertain  the  estimate 

we  have  formed  of  the  volumes  now  under  our  notice,  dis* 

tinguished    as     they    are    by    comprehensive    intelligence, 

•acute  disquisition,  matured  reasolYing,  and  forcible  eloquence. 

The   inipiess    of    a  superior   mind   is  every  where  visible; 

a  -mind    enlarged  by    science,    strengthened   by  discipline, 

'and    embellished    by  literature.      Our  faith  it  is  true,   rests 

not  in  the  insdom  of  men:    but  wheu  intellectual  opuleoc^e 

devotes  her  choicest  stores  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  we 

cannot  but  congratulate  the  Christian  cause  on  the  accession 

of  infiuencie  and  talents,  which  its  most  fomntdableindverBaries 

would    be  proud  to  possess.      The    powers  of-  this    writer 

are  not  employed  on  an  indifferent  theme,   on  a  point  -of 

momentary  interest,    or  of   mere  sectarian   ichportance.     He 

contends  for  that  immensibly   important  truth,    from-  which 

all  bur  consolations  are  drawn  in  the  prospect  of  an  eternal 

world ;    that  truth  -which  has   given  to   martyrs  triumphant 

confidence,  which  has  sustained  the  patience  of  the  sufferer, 

stimulated  the  activity    of     the  benevolent,-  and  supported 

the  hopes  of   the  dying,  in    every  age.      Deprived  of  this 

*  characteristic     s^>ntiment,   the  ^ grand    magnificence   of     the 

Chriiftian -system  is  ruined,  it^gl^ry  departed.  While  prophets 

'directed-  to    this    sublime    truth    their    loftie'st    strains,    tfnd 

apostio^  gloi*ied  in  the  cross  of  Christ,  shall   we  forget  its 

pre-eminent  valine,  or  behold  with  indifference  the  seductive 
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aiid  imposing  arts  by  which  deceivers  attempt  to  mislead  the 
unwary,  and  reduce  to  unmeaning  nothingness  the  solemn  de- 
cialations  or  scripture  ?  God  forbkl !  We  rejoice  that  so  able 
an  advocate  is  raised  up  for  the  defence  and  confirmation  of  the 
gospel;  and  shall  be  happy  if  our  feeble  efforts  have  in  any 
mcuisure  promoted  the  interests  of  that  cause,  which  demands 
and  rewards  the  consecration  of  every  talent  employed  in  its 
service. 

^^ -  I ■■■^iiir  ■  ^M  r       ■-  -      -       -      -      -      —  -| — ■ — 

^  •  ♦  • 

Art.  VI.  The  Life  of  mmam  Wa^fete,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Lord 
High  Chaocellor  of  EngiaDd  in  the  Reign  of  Henry* VI.»  and  Foun- 
der of  Magdalen  College.  Oxford ;  collected  from  Records.  Registers, 
Manuscripts  and  other  authentic  Evidences*  By  Richard  Chandler, 
D.D.  formerly  Fellow  of  that  College.  Royal  8vo.  pp-  440.  Price 
18s.  White  and  Cochrane.  1811. 

'y^HIS  posthumous  work  has  been  lying  in  manuscript  tvi^- 
ty  years ;  and  ite  appearance  would  have  been  an  object 
of  some  impatience,  perhaps,  to  a  considerable  number  of  in*« 
<iuisitive  persons  of  antiquarian  taste,  if  they  oould  have  seen 
in  what  manner  Dr.  Hornet  the  late  Bishop  of  Norwich,  had 
expressed  himself  concerning  it,  in  a  letter  to  the  author, 
dated  Feb.  1791.  '*  Dear  Sir,  I  perused  at  Bath  your  valuable 
M.S.  My  friend  Jones  accompanied  me  in  the  perusal j  and 
was  inexpressibly  delighted  with  being  carried,  m  a  style  so 
perspicuous  and  elegant,  through  soenes  so  very  curious  and 
mteresting."  The  cause  of  its  not  having  been  published 
soon  after  that  time,  has  baffled,  it  seems,  all  inquiry  and  con« 
jecture,  and  there  is  now  too  much  reason  to  fear  it  ever  will. 
It  must  have  been,  or  at  at  least  ought  to  have  been,  grave  and 
compulsory ;  since  it  was  a  ^  lamented  defect'  that  was  design- 
ed to  be  remedied,  as  we  are  informed  in  an  unfinished  pre- 
face by  the  author.  The  time  was  at  last  to  come  for  con- 
verting the  lamentation  into  gladness;  and  the  public  will  ac- 
knowledge a  benefactor  in  the  editor,  who  signs  Charles  Lam- 
bert, of  the  Inner  Temple. 

•  The  life  of  a  prelate  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  was  not 
a  leading  agent  in  its  events,  nor  an  innovator  on  its  supersti- 
tions, and  that  life  to  be  collected,  in  great  part,  from  <  re« 
tpord^  and  registers,'  did  not  appear  to  us  a  particularly  hope- 
ful concern :  but  yet,  recollecting  that  the  author  was  a  man 
of  some  literary  note,  and  findingthat  other  noted  literary 
men  had  read  his  work  with  *  inexpressible  delight*'  we  did 
promise  ourselves  we  should  find  some  striking  pictures  of,  the 
.  ipaimens,  or  stories  of  the  transactions,  of .  a  turbulent  and 
baribarous^age,  the  period  of  the  wars  between  the  houses,  of 
York  and  Lancaster. .  k  was  obvious  from  the  multitude  of 
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r^rf^p^QS^  p^rceiv^  «t  the  first  glapc9«  that  great  rese^mh 
had  tieen  Qiade  aoion^  antique  repositories;  and  it  might  bi^ 
pre^pined  that  some  t/ew  at  least  of  the  documents  which  re« 
cQrded  tl)/3  acts  of  (he  Bishop^s  life,  would  also  relate  various 
circup)stapce$  tending,  if  we  may  sq  e:(press  it,  to  give,  such 
q,  br^adU)  to  Mfi  history  a^  to  include  some  of  the  strongest  il* 
liist^^tions  of  the  contemporary  state  of  society.    We  were 
not,  therefore,  prepared  to  expect,  in  this  elegant  and  cosily 
volume,  one  of  the  very  driest,  dullest  performances  on  which 
antiquarian  industry  was  ever  wasted.    To  a  few  of  the  inha- 
hitaiits  of^  the  city  w^ioh  contains  It  he  Bisbop^s  monument,  ta 
th«i'very  few  individuals  jn  England  who  are  intent  on  general 
acctesiastical  t^|>bg;TOptiy,  einl  to  as  many  persons  as  may  feel 
'  an  ioterest,  on  anyjacc^atnt,  ij)  the  history  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege; Oxford, ithe  book'tnay  redbmnfipnd  itself  by  such  |nini;te 
local  and  chronicled  facts  as  they  alone  will  know  how  to  ap- 
preeiate ;  und.it  is  the  most  reasonable:  to  suppose  it  wajs  in* 
Vended  for  them  eyfilusively^  since  it  could  haxdiy  be  possible 
£Qr  Qven  the  author  to  fanisy  $tU<:h  a  detail  of  local  popish  cares 
Qpd  institutions,  a9  a  great  part  of,  the  worl^  consists  of,  could 
kflY^  the  smallest  interest  fpi^  general  readers. 
,  Xt  begins  with  the  utnio^t.  gravity  of  antiquarian  labour 
Qoneernii^g  the  name  and  th^j'^nk  in  lif^  of  tj^e  ]Pisbop's  fa-^ 
tber, — tim  great  and  controverted  que§MOQ  of  whipb  of  th« 
wll^ges  of  Oxford  be  weptcto^-mand  the  period  .of  hi^  Gbaog^. 
ing.bis  um^  ftom  Patten*,  pr  Barbour,  1,0  Wayiifl^eto,'4b6  na«ie 
qS  bi^  nativQ  town  in  JUiacqlqshire*    This  town  itself  is  hmugbt 
io  afterwards  fot  its  proper  quantum  of  description;,  and  the 
stone  %ures  on  the  tomb  there  of  Richard  Patten,  the  Bishop's 
laitber^  are  minutely  investigated,  exhibited  in  an  engritvkng» 
and  subjected  to  a  disquisition  relative  to  the  indications  af " 
forded,  in  the  dross  of  the  principal  figure,  of.  the  quality  of 
the  saiid  Richard  Patten.    Was  he  a  merchant  or  a  gentleman  f 
H0  ifi  adjudged  to  have  been  the  latter.    '  The  rings,  the  gir<^ 
die,  purse*  and  knife,  bespeak  pot  a  vulgar  person.*    And  here 
a  rather  curious  case  of  legislative  interierence  is  menticmed  ; 
and  in  the  tone  ef  cen¥ttre>  p0rbdps  from  forgetting  that  law* 
makers  must  naturally  estim&ti^  tb^  ^  utility'  of  their  office  by 
the  fulness  of  the  atatuterbook* 

'  '  It  had  been  usual  for  shoes  or  boots  to  end  in  pikes,  designed  to  be 
ded  at  the  knee  with  laces  of  silk,  or  with  ^chains  of  silver  sometiines 
^ided :  which  foppery  lasted  in  England  ^"om  1S8S  to  tfa^  third  of  Ed- 
ward the  Fourths  when  it  was  Qrdatned  by  Statute  that  do  person  under  a 
lard  sheuld  have  them  exceeding  two  inches  in  length.  U  seems  that 
Siohand  FSatten  survived  tbiarefoim ;  his  shoes  witaesaing  in  their  pikes  a 
nstiicticAi  which»  as  pBoduetive  of  10  public  utility  has  been  proaouaOMl 
<9P^<A9iT(^  Md  an  w^riqgsRieQt  m  f990VA  liberty/,  p^  ^^t* 
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Hnviug  made  laudable  attaidmeot^s  in  ^  polite  Jiter^turei  phito« 
9ophy  and  divinity,'  such  9s  they  were,  (for>  z^s  Dr  Chandler  justly 
askfly  ^  wba(  were  these  before  the  Reformation  ?')  ti^e  yoqng 
scholar  entered  into  the  holy  orders  pf  the  Boyish  church ;  a94 
tfae  biographer  has  traced  him,  in  the  ^  episcopal  register  ^ 
Lincoln 9'  from  th^  year  1420  to  1426,  in  tb^  progress  of  acor 
lyte,  sub-deacon,  and  presbyter. 

The  first  considerable  step  in  the  ascent  towards  the  hjgb^ 
station  he  ultimately  attained,  was  his  appointnfient  a^  Master 
Npf  Winchester  school,  which  h^cji  been  founded  by  J^isbop: 
Wykeham.  This  office,  which  combined  great  labours  dig^ 
Bity,  and  responsibility,  had  an  assigned  rate  pf  emolume^tjt 
which  gives  a  curious  view  of  the  learned  founder':;  specqUr; 
lious.  qn  the  future  maximum  price  pf  corn,  (for  such,  accord** 
ing  to  qtiodern  notions,  it  would  have  heen^  even  if  th^  value  of 
j^oney  had  not  fallen,) — of  his  intentions  as  tQ  the  pbilosopliiq) 
^lod^ration  of  the  successive  occupants  of  the  ofHce,-^aAdQf^ 
l^at  gr^ve  petty  regujfitipn  of  triniug  circumstantials,  wbici^is. 
so  characteristic  of  superstitious^.uations  ^nd  ^ges. 

*  Hp'  (Wykeb^m)  *hft*  ?lj!^^d.  Af  w?W  we^ly.  9pfp.ipQM,.^|ijp.aame 
40  tb^  fieflpw^  whI  ph>pl*iiwt  tq  {wjf,  twelve  pfiwpe  in.pJantif^f  ypwf  i  ^; 
i^riea*^  tp  thirteeil,  fpHr|een,.a|4  piJftei^P  pei^c^f  Vfhea  w^^^  §b41  .fepfwm 
to  be  at  the  high  price  of  twft?  ^hi)f/fi^  ^  lwW>.  Wl^  iJft  furtfe^;-  *  ^lachi 
every  Christmas,  eight  yards  of  cloth,  about  one  shilling  and  nine  pence 
the  yard,  the  price  limited  for  the  warden,  fellows^  and  ohaplainB;  -the 
cokiiF  not  to  be  white  or  black,  msset  or  gjwen ;  and  this  he  is  to  have 
made  into  a  decent  robe,  reaching  to  bis  be^U,  wif:h  a  hood,  this  robe  ««i  > 
be  triffiped  with  fur«  ^x  which  he  is  allotted  three  AhiUipgs  and  four  penfi?^ 
Thejr  4re  all  inhibited  from  selUog,  pawning,  or  giving  away  th? ir'  liver]^ 
withw  five  years  from  the  time  of  tl^eir  receiving  it«  The  etipqnd  ^X 
teaching  is  ten  po9nds.'  p*  Hf 

His  worthy  and  efficient  conduct  for  eleven  yesa-s,  in  thi» 
$^it|iation»  was  made  knowp  to  King  H^nry  YJ.,,  who  was^  pro^ 
jectin^  a  seminary  of  learning  at  Ktou,  and  determinad  to  givi^ 
tbe  cJwef  direction  of  it  tp  waynflete,  who,  aft-er  a  few  years, 
vras  promoted  ff otm  the  capacity  of  maatec  to  that  of  provost^ 
with  4^  stipend  of  thirty  pounds  p^r  annum.  The  account  of 
the  Q^enpKDtuii^s  attPllding  tbi*  promotion  i^  foUowi^.  by  a  flaoft* 
learned  controversial  history  of  tbe  additions  .tben  jaiade  by 
yra^  and  afterwards  religiously  retained^  in  bis  anporial  bear** 
ing.  There  is  something  so  venerable  a|id  in;ipftsing  in  the 
very  diction  of  tbis&ubject,  that  we  are  rather  wpotant  to  p?o» 
fftue  it  by  quoting  even  sp  mucb  as  the.  first  seftt^wce  of  thi^ 
wpprtaot  statementtf-^^as  follows : 

'  <  The  arms  of  the  family  of  Fatten,  aRat  Bvbovr,  were  m  fihifmih 
9mini.andsi^k  ;  Waynfie^,  as  proiKist,  insertsd  au  a  chkfofthe  secana^ 
$irc^  UBcf  iBfipid  or^cn^  i  beiog  tb«  arms  of  the  coikg^* 
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•  From  his  first  Entering  on  the  brighterstage  of  bis  fortnnesi 
he  had  never  ceased  to  be  the  object  of  the  royal  attention ; 
and  if  such  a  thing  could  at  that  time  be  secured  by  learning, 
irttegrity,  and  e^templary  wisdom  and  industry  in  discharging 
the  duties  of  an  important  office,  there  appears  no  ground  for 
suspecting  that  *  Master  William,*  as  royal  familiarity,  it  is  re- 
ported, would  sometimes  call  him,  made  primary  use  of  any 
Other  means.  •  The  consequence,  however,  was  such,  as  it 
would,  in  modern  estimation,  be  worth  while  to  employ  alt 
conducive  rneans  to  obtain;  for  he  was  appointed,  with  an 
eager  haste  iu  the  process,  on  the  king's  part,  though  with  doe 
reluctance  on  his  own,  to  the  see  of  Winchester,  left  vacant 
by  the  famous  Cardinal  Beaufort,  who  died  miserably  in  his' 
palace  in  that  city,  the  1 1  th  of  April,  1 447, '  at  a  great  age,  and 
immensely  rich/  Waynflete's  unanimous  election  by  the  ec- 
clesiastics of  Winchester  was  speedily  announced  to  him  by* 
two  of  them,  deputed  to  wait  on  him  at  Eton  ;  and  they  must 
have  been  exceeaingly  afGscted  and  instructed  by  the  manner 
in  which  he  received  the  news.^ 

'  ^.^('He  protested  often,  and  with  tears,  and  could' not  be  prevailed  on'  to 
lindertaketbe  iniporfaht  bffiice  to  which  he  was  called,  uatil  they  foumt 
Kim,  about  san-set,  in  tlie  charch  of  St.  Mary;  when  he  consented,  say- 
ibg,  he  would  no  longer  resist  the  divine  will.' 

..  We  think  that  pa  the  strength  of  this  account,  taken,  from 
an  old  record  of  uncjuestionabTe  authority.  Dr.  Chandler. shoa Id 
have  boldly  contradicted  Dr.  Biidden,  a  laudatory  and  decla« 
matory  biographer  of  Waynflete  at  the  beginning  of  the  se- 
venteenth century,  who  allows,  it  seems,  with  respect  to  this 
preferment,  that  Wavnflete  *  did  not  perhaps  entirely  abstain 
from  availing  himself  of  the  power  of  illustrious  persons;* — 
whereas  it  is  most  evident  from  the  testimony  here  quoted, 
that,  so  far  from  doing  this,  he  would  have  *  protested'  at  the 
slightest  referctice  to  any  such  subject. 

Winchester  was  retained  by  him  throughput  the  remainder 
of  his  long  life ;  and  it  is  justly  noticed  as  a  very  remarkable 
fact,  ^  that  three  prelates  in  succession  held  the  same  bishop^ 
ric  a  hundred  and  nineteen  years,  the  time  between  the  conse- 
cration of  Wykehani  and  the  death  of  Waynflete.  The  last 
had  it  thirty-eight  years  and  twelve  days,  one  year  less  than 
Wykeham,  and  three  than  Beaufort.*  It  was  a  station  of  quite 
sufficient  dignity  to  support  a  man's  pretensions  at  court,  and  . 
to  give  full  scope  for  the  effect  of  bis  talents.  He  obtained, 
however,  the  still  prouder  situation  of  High-chancellor  in  1456> 
but  designed  it  in  1 460,  in  order  to  be  less  dangerously  involved  in 
the  dreadful  contest  that  was  then  rising  to  its  utmost  tiiry.  The 
duration  of  his  episcopaliife  comprehended  nearly  the  whole -of 
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i^e  mosl  barbarous  and  calamitous  piariod  that  Cnglufid  has  known 
5iii€e  theConquesty  a  period  in  which  the  people,  with  perse* 
vtsriofT  and  inexhaustible  rage^  tore  one  another  to  pieces,  like 
Tabid  hounds  or  wolves,  for  a  disagreement,  on  the  question-^ 
which  it  was  of  two  families,  of  their  own  equal  and  wicked 
felio.w- mortals,  that  they  alt  belonged  to.  That  Wayhflete 
must  have  conducted  himself,  throu&:hout  this  most  disastrous 
period,  with  ponsummate  prudence,  in  the  better  sense  qf  that 
word,  we  think  is  evident  from  his  experiencing  not  only  iih* 
punity,  but  even  respect  and  favour,  from  both  the  parties, 
And  in  all  the  vicissitudes,  in  that  rancorous  and  destructive 
(contest.  Whatever  proportion  there  might,  be  of  the  policy 
«f  self-interest  in  his  moderation,  (a  policy  which,  assuredly, 
no  man  w^s  bound  to  abandon. for  the  sake  of  <the  difference  be- 
|:ween  a  white  and  a  red  rose,— a  diflPerence  aboOt  as  inrport- 
?int,  perhaps,  as  any  between  the  claims  of  the  two  parties,) 
there  must  have  been  in  the  minds  of  both  of  them  a  Brm  con^ 
viction  of  his  integrity.  No  hypocritical,  time-serving  would 
have  deluded  the.  discernment,  or  commanded  the  respect,  of 
either  of  the  parties  in  their. season  of  success.  Least  of  all 
would  it  have  beguiled  the  vindictive  keenness  of  such  a  man  as 
Kicbard,  who  did,  however,  treat  the  Bishop  with  respect,  and 
even  kindness,  notwithstandi4ig  his  uoieqaivocal  partiality  to 
the  Lancastrian  interest. 

The  .Bishop  was  a  very  faithful  member  of  the  Romish 
church,  and  behaved  himself  with  a  dutiful  consistency  when 
appointed,  with  several  other  high  ecclesiastics,  on  a  comniis-* 
sion  to  sit  in  judgement  on  the  writings  of  Reginald  Pecock, 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  who  had  received  holy  orders  at  the 
same*  time,  and  from  the  same  Bishop,  as  Waynflete ;  but  had 
at  length  adopted  the  tenets  of  Wickliff,  and  preached  zeal- 
ously against  the  corruption  of  the  higher  clergy.  Thesen* 
tence  had,  however,  rather  less  of  vengeance  in  it  thaa  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  spirit  of  the  church,  the  ferocity 
of  the  times,  the  formidable  tendency  of  the  offensive  novel- 
ties, and  the  rank  and  character  of  the  class  of  persons,  most 
directly  aggrieved.  Those  persons  were^  such  as,  happily,  we 
shall  never  see  again. 

'  The  spiritual  lords  were  then  served  on  the  knee,  and  had  pompous 
reunues  ;  some,  it  is  related,  appearing  abroad  with  as  many  as  fourscore 
attendants,  their  horses  all  bedecked  with  silver  trappings.  So  splendid 
was  the  mitre  whea  conferred  on  Waynflete :  whose  approved  moderation, 
with  the  worthy  uses  to  which  he  destined  ^  revenue,  was  well  adapted 
to  conciliate  the  temper  of  his  adversaries.  He  persevered  in  his  wonted 
aoid  unaffected  humility*'  p.  4S. 

When  a  man  dared  to  attack  a  most  firmly  compl^ctjed  and 
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ipowerfully  armed  body>  of  in«n  lik^  tftefte ;  ntid  to  ^  ri^fid^i', 
.by  Ms  .eloquence^  jtbe  grandeur  ^tinesped  to  epUcop^ey  a  dvib- 
'j^dt  of  public  cikmour  lamd  ihdignation/  wo  think  be  foaflly 
«iMrald  hove  boon  too  much  prepared  for  cousec^uerttei  t6 
^^e  of  dhagrin^  when*  ^  he  w&^fieiite»oedi  to  srit  in  his  poMificab, 
aiB  fiisbOp  of  Chicbester,  at  thii  fbet  of  the  dticbbisbop,  And  td 
eeebis  books  dellt^ed  to  the  flame^^  in  St.  PauKs  dbdrcb'^ 
jtrA  y  besides  undergoing  other  diggrace,  and  reiirii^g  to  at 
abbey  on  a  pension.' 

.  ButjWiynfletfe  is  reptvsented  as  bavjhng  done  pferliaps  as 
much  midcbief  to  tbe  popish '  cause  by  his  zeal  in  the  ^totoo- 
tion  of  learning,  as  allhis  other  labours  did  it  good ;  and  the 
iioctety  of  the  oollege^  (Magdnlen)  fotinded  and  endo\<red  by 
-biiki  at  OstfOrd,  ivas  c6nspi<;uous  fto  producing  s^ealOds  dbef« 
tors  of  the  Reformation.  This^eoltege  was  sincerely  intend<^ 
tis  a^service  to  leaihiing,  perhaps  nedrly  as  much  as  to  popery, 
jf  there  was  an  additional  object^  the  perpetuating  of  the  fame 
of  the  founder,  that  was,  of  course,  according  totheprinci-* 
pies  of  human  nature,  a  motive  of  far  inferior  force.  T^is  in« 
dtitotion  was  tbe  grand  and  favourite  work  of  hts  life,  and  it 
will  be  tbe  main  preserver  (second,  perhaps  we  ought  to  say, 
to  this  immortal  volume)  of  whatever  reputation  has  become 
connected  with  his  name*  A  large  portion  of  the  book  is^  oc- 
cupied with  the  plan,  the  progress,  the  numerout^  ¥egtrl*t*ons, 
the  dittinguisbed  officers,  and" the  prosperous  fortunes,  of  this 
institution  which  wals  cherished,  watched  over,  and  provided 
for^  with  the  n>ost  affectionate  solicitude  to  almost  the  lai^t  day 
of  the  founder's  life,  which  was  the  11th  of  August,  I486.--- 
His  will  'beqtreath^  his  soul  to  Almighty  God,  the  Virgirt, 
Mary  Magdalene,  and  the  patron-saints  of  his  cathedral,^  and 
among  sundry  other  arrangements,  enjoins  on  *  bis  executors 
to  cause  five  thousand  masses,  in  honour  of  the  five  wounds  of 
Christ,  and  tbe  five  joys  of  the  Virgin  Maij,  to  be  cele-^ 
brated  on  the  day  of  his  burial,  the  tretital  of  his  obit,  and 
otjier  days,  as  so$><i  as  possible,  for  his  soul,  and  the  souls  of 
his  parents  and  friends.'  A  magnificent  chapel,  for  his  tomb, 
bad  been  prepared  in  Winchester  cathedral  during  his  life- 
time, with  a  waste  of  expence  very  strongly  illustrating  the 
prevalence  of  superstition^  or  vanity,  or  boui,  in  the  mind  of  a 
man  so  really  desirous  of  promoting  more  public  aod  ll^ral 
objects. 

Out  quots^  of  dues  to  bis  character  will  have  been  fully  paidy 
wbeo  we  have adcUM.Dr*  Cbaodleb's  finisbing  eulogiuiiK 

<  I  \ikife  met  WHfa  no  iM:eue&tioii  of,  or  reflectiotts  oit,  Waynflee^  Widcfi  I 
have  not  produced  into  open  view.  Humane  and  benevolm  xri  an'trdcfoiff* 
mon  degree,  he  appears  to  have  bad  no  enemies  but  from  party,  and  to  liave 
4tiBannea  even  these  oT  their  malfce.    His  devotion  was  fervent  without 
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hjfOQu$f ;  hi6  ibouDty  u«liniit«d  ^aept  by  bis  inc^oine;  ^  ^  9^  bUhof^  h® 
was  a  kiDd  £ither  re¥ered  by  his  children  ;  as  a  fauncler.  .^e  was  rnagOL^- 
ceat  and  ipuiiificeot..  He  was  ever  intent  on  alleviating  djatroes  ^d  misery. 
He  dispensed  largiply  by  his  almoner  to  the  pooF.  He  eatranclvsed  8j!ve'- 
fTdl  of  his  vassals  from  the  Jegal  bondage  to  which  they  were  cdh signed  by 
tie  ftudal  ^stem.  He  abounded  10  works  of  charfty  aticJ  mercy.  Atfira- 
Ne  aftfid  affdbl<^  in  his  v^hole  deportmdnt,  he  was  as  generally  beloved  as  re- 
Bpected.  The  p'rudebce/  fideihyy  awd  inAdcieiloe^  which  preserved  kiih 
when  tossed  about  on  the  variable  wav^  ofiddbnstant  fortone,  during  tte 
long  and  mighty  tempM  of  thedvil  war,  was  justly  a  subject  of  wonder  to 
his  bi(^;rapherv  Dr.  Buddeo.*  Hexoaoiliated  the  faFQur  of  suceess^te  «0(- 
vereigns  of  opposite  priQciple^iand  rcharaqcers  ;  and  as  (hia  author  tvUs  us^ 
the  kings  his  benefactors  were;  by  his  address  in  conferring  obligations  00 
them  in  his  turn,  converted  from  being  his  creditors  into  his  debtors,' 

There  ai*e  five  or  six  engravings,  several  of  which  are  of  v6r^ 
fine  e^ecution^  especially  the  portrait  of  Waynflete,  and  the 
view  of  his  sepulchral  chaf^el. 
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Art.  VII.     SkeUk^f^of  the  Internal  State  of  f ranee.    'By  M,  Fa&er^  trans- 
lated from  the  French.  8vo..  pp-SOO, price  7x.  6J.  Murray,  1811,      ' 

TTHIS'  book  apjjears  to  be  the  compositioii  of  n  man  well  ae* 
quainted  with  the  chai^acterd  alut  circumstances  be  under^ 
ttfkes  to  describe ;  atid'if  all  Ws  details  are  notto.be  reCoiveid 
tvitb  implicit  credit,  the  greater  part  of  tbem  are  probably  intl* 
tied  to  as  miich  deference  as  sf^itenK^nts  of  matters  so  recenti 
and  which  may  admit  of  such  great  variety  of  representatioiT', 
can  fairly  claim.  We  know  northing  rti^ore  of  M.  Faber  ttrUn 
We  learn  from  the  preface,  which  informs  as  that  be  is    - 

.  *  a  German  bybirth,  f  person  of  liberal,  education/  who  *  repaired  to 
Paris,  in.order^  as  b^  supposed,  to  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind,  by 
enlisting  himself  in  the  service  of  the  new  Republic.  He  was  received  With 
distinction,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  several  important  posts  In  the  civil 
admitiistration,  which  he  cohWnued  to  fill  until  the  year  1TO7.  Thfc 
feeh'ngs  of  remorse  which  he  exjiertenced,  from  the  conscioustne^ft  t>f  bdflgv 
after  die  accession  of  Buonaparte  to  the  stipreme  powery  in  ail  inmanoes^a 
mere  passive  organ  of  imposture,— Hiniformly  an  instrument  of  oppi'essioni 
and  never  of  benevolence — determined  him,  at  length,  to  reject  the  ofkn 
of  advancement  made  to  him,  and  to  abandon  his  adopted  country.  He 
took  refuge  in  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  wrote,  and  attempted  to  publish,^ 
work  which  he  considered  as  due  to  the  world,  and  which. be  has  entided, 
«  Sketches  of  the  Internal  State  of  France."  It  consisted  of  two  volumes, 
•one  of  which  alone  was  committed  to  the  press,  when  the  inHuence  of  Buo- 
napaite  was  successfully  exerted  to  procure  an  order  from  Alexander  M 
the  suppression  of  the  second.  The  circulation  of  the  first — ^that  "whldli 
we  have  now  before  us — was  immediately  and  entirely  arrested  on  the  con** 
tinent  of  Europe.    A  copy,  however,  was  conveyed  to  England.  • ' 
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This  extract  is  written  by  Mr,  Watsh  of  ArtMttctf^  arrd.soai^ 
what  unaccountably  omits  to  give  the  history  of  this  dexterous 
copy.  Did  it  travel  from  England  to  Americav  and  from  Ame* 
jrica  back  to  England  ?  Or  were  there  more  copies  subsequently 
.rescued  from  the  agents  of  Napoleon  ?  This  is  not  said,  ano 
.we  are  obliged  to  adniit  the  autnenticity  of  the  wprk,  and  the 
jresPiectabiUty  of  its  author,  upon  the  evidence — certainly  inti-^ 
•tied  to  deference— rof  Mr.  Walsh,  i        ' 

<  The  volume  contains  ten  chapters  under  the  fpilowing  titles : 
-the  French  '.administration  :  pubMcopinion :  th^e  tlv^ae  and  the 
«?tar:  old  times  and  new  tiines^:  public  inst ruet ion  :^  ^stioe: 
Bonaparte  oh  his  travels  :  the  conscription  :  the  national  guard. 
Without  pledg^n^T  ourselves  to  a -strict  analysis  of  the  whole, 
-we  shall  refer  to. each  of  these  chapters  in  succession. 

Jq  the  first  section  M.  Faber  discusses  the  question,  whether 
the  French   nation  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  various 
events  and  excesses  which  have  attended  the  Rev'olutibn.  Con- 
sidering the  nation  as   properly  consisting  of -the  middle  class, 
*  who  by  their  moral  and  intellectual  qualities, and, active. pur- 
ihiits^form  aS  it  were  the  kernel  of  the  population,*  he* answers 
this  question  in  the  negative.     H^  ascribes  all  rtrerevolationdry 
crinies  to  the  ruling  factions  and  their  instruments.     *  At  the 
|)eriod  of  terror,*  he  asserts, '  thisinstrumea^  was  the  populace.* 
If  by  the  populace,  M.  Faber  means  that  class,  that  section  of 
the  lower  orders,  which  is  at  all  times  ready  to  *  do  any  tbiog,  or 
|»e  ariy  thing  you  please,  sheep  or  tigers,*  we  perfectly  ^  agree 
^ith  him  ;  but  if  he  intend  to   say  that  the  whole  of  the  loyver 
cia8se3  were  concerned  in  these  atrocities,  we  distinctly  deny, 
the  justice  of  the  accusation*.    The  horrors  of  the  B^volutioo 
were  in  but  comparative!)'  few  instances  the  effects  of '  popular* 
effervescence.    They  were,  in  all  their  cht^umstances,  calcU-^ 
jaied  and   ortranizeu.     Emissaries  were  employed,  in   every 
fjuarter,  to  agitate  and  inflame  the  public  mind  ;  and  where,  as 
was  frequently  the  case,  their  efforts  were  unsuccessful^  the 
^noveable  <;olumns  of  the  armies  of  assassination  visited  the 
fpot^imd  purg^  it  either  by  one  tremendous  scene  of  fire  and 
slaughter,  or  by  the  permanent  establishment  of  their  i;ribuDals 
of  blood.     Tbei^e  bands  were  as  completely  disciplinied^^as.ex* 
tensiyely  and  actively  employed,  as  <tbe  Santa.Mermandad-  of 
the  Spanish  Inauisition.     On  the  subject  of  the  ituftrunient  em- 
ployed by  the  directory  and  by  Napoleon,  thei>e  can  bevio  dif- 
ference of  opinion.    It  was  and  is,  a  standing  army  ;  a  machine 
ji)f  terrible*energy,  which  has  at  all  times  been  fatal'to  liberty,* 
but  has  not  unfreqiiently  proved,  by  its  fearful  re-actidn,  ao  un^ 
safe  weapon  to  the  hana  that  wielded  it. 

The  details  of  the  administration  are  too  Ii)ng  and  XpQ  com- 
plicated to  admit  of  satisfactory  abstract,  *  It  appetirs  to'.b^  the 
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of  France,  that  it  is,  in  facl,  no  system  at  9IK  Evevy  tbi>^g  0A-* 
giwtes  with  Napoleon,  and.  to  him  every  thing  reverts.  He 
gives,  his  orders  to  the  minister,  who  addresses,  in  consequence| 
«n  oiEcial  circnlar  to  the  prefects  of  the  departments :  jhe 
prefects  transfer  it  to  their  siib-p refects,  and  these  gentry  han4 
It  to  the  mayors,  whose  agents  carry  the  decree  into  execu- 
tion. Thus  these  officers,  who,  unde^  every  ptfaer  govern* 
mept^  have  distinct  $ind  independent  duties  to  perform,  be- 
come therroere  organs  of  the  supreme  will.  When  one  order 
lias- been  i^cpived  and  transmitted,  or  executed,  they  sit  with 
their  bapids  foldpd,  gaping  for  another.  They  live  au  jour  la 
jpurnee;  and  when  tneir  day's  task  is  done,  may  amuse  them- 
selves with  wondering  what  will  be  the  mandate  of  to-morrow. 
The  remainder  of  the  chapter  is  filled  with  statements  of  offi- 
cial falsehoods  and  national  privations. 

M.  Faber's  speculations  on  Public  Opinion  \Ve  cannot  think 
altogether  just.  That  it  is  repressed  by  Napoleon  and  his 
agents  is,  no  doubt,  true;  but  that  he  holds  it  in  systematic 
contempt  is  clearly  an  error.  Perhaps  no  man  has  paid  more 
devotea  attention  to  it ;  and  if  he  has  ever  appeared  to  de- 
spise it,  it  has  only  been  refined  policy,  that  he  might  in  rea- 
lity defer  to  it  more  effectually.  Of  this  anxiety  t9  consult 
and  control  the  public  mind,  the  two  succeeding  chapters  are 
forcible  illustrations.  The  restoration  of  the  Rpmish  faith  with 
all  its  mummery,  and  the  recurrence  to  the  state  pomp  and 
pageaifitry  of  the  old  regime,  are  described  in  the  following 
extracts.  , 

« The  Momteur  is  crowded  with  pastoral  letters  and  charges  ;  the  cru- 
cifixes are  a^ain  erected  by  the  sides  of  the  high  roads,  and  the  statues 
and  images  of  saints  on  the  walls  of  every  town ;  the  age  of  processions, 
of  miracles,  of  relics,  is  restored.  The  sacred  crown  of  thorns  was,  c)n 
the  6th  of  August,  1806,  brought  to  Paris  with  great  pomp  for  the  veqe- 
ration  of  the  faithful,  and  an  ^^^Historical  account*'  was  prjnted,  to  hand 
dowa  the  event  to  posterity.  Some  time  before  this,  Aix  1^  CKapelle  had 
recovered  the  swaddling  clothes  of  the  infant  Jesus,  the  real  cross,  and  the 
Virgiq  Mary's  smock ;  the  bodies  of  the  three  eastern  kings  had  been 

'brought  back  to  Cologne ;  and  at  Brussels,  a  famous  procession,  instituted 
in  expiation  of  certain  indignities  offered  by  a  heretic  to  the  host,  at  the 

^tinie  of  th^  revolution  of  the  Netherlands,  was  revived.'—'  Paris  beholds 
its  Calvary  restored  with  all  its  stations/ 

<  The  army  must  likewise  assume  the  ancient  forms  and  colours,  to  e:^- 
hibit  the  appearance  of  ancient  times.     Swiss  regiments,  with  their  scarlet 

'uniform^  are  again  taken  into  pay.  Regiments  are  raised  under  the  com- 
mand of  foreign  princes  5  anci  the  Priilce  of  Vsemberg'  (query  Arem- 
berg  i)*  has  led  the  way.     Cravats  are  presented  to  the  colours  of  carps 

:  bj[  «^he  wife  of  Bonaparte,  as  th^y  formerly  were  by  the  queen.  Tlie  de- 
mi-brigades  are  changed  into  regiments ;  the  rank  of  major  is  restored : 
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snd  the  infimtry  are  to  relinqoiih  their  blue  ttoifbrm,  and  retame  the  whhfr 
tone^  worn  under  the  kings.' 

Public  Instruction  is  described  as  in  a  wretched  state.  The 
Lyceums,  which  are  in  fact  a  military  institution,  are  alone 
enectnally  patronized  by  government.  *  The  College  of 
France,'  observeis  M.  Faber,  *  and  the  Museum  of  Natural 

'  History  in  the  Bot^nicjal  Garden  at  Paris,  have  both  main- 
tained their  character,  and  the  glory  of  the  sciences ;  both 
have  survived  the  Revolution  !  the  rbrmer  remained  untouched^ 

.  the  latter  has  feceWed  improvements  and  accessions.' 

Justice  is  stated  to  be  sufficiently  pure  in  its  administratioti, 
but  intolerably  minute  and  expensive  in  its  details.  A  techni- 
cal phrase  improperly  arranged,  a  proper  name  mispelt,  ^  a 
numbet    expressed    in   cyphers  instead  of  being  written  at 

.  length  in  words,  leads  to  a  nonsuit  in  any  stage  of  a  cause.* 
The  judges  are  described  as  the  most  respectable  of  the  func* 
tionaries  of  France ;  and  it  is  to  their  virtuous  firmness  that  the 
safety  of  Mofeau  is  unequivocally  attributed.  Their  handd 
are  clean ;  and  Bonapiirte  is  under  the  necessity  of  consigning 
his  •*  dirty  work"  to  special  tribunals. 

The  next  chapter  is  intitlcd  Bonaparte  on  his  Travels,  and 
des'cribes  the  rapidity  of  his  motions,  as  well  as  the  forms  of 
his  reception  at  the  different  towns  and  cities  which  he  may 
visit  in  his  tour.  The  artifices  which  are  used,  not  to  con-^ 
«eal,  for  he  knows  it  too  well,  but  to  cover  for  the  moment, 
the  poverty  and  privations  of  the  departments — the  painted 
arches,  the  white-washed  walls,  and  the  organized  huzzas — ^are 
'perhaps  somewhat  exaggerated  ;  but  of  their  general  accuracy 
We  apprehend  there  can  be  little  doubt. 

<In  tiiese  journies,  indeed,  he  displays  an  activity  which  astonishes  the 
spectator.  No  sooner  does  he  alight  mm  his  carriage  than  he  receives 
the  authorities.  When  the  audience  iis  over,  he  mounts  his  horse,  and 
rides  round  the  town  to  reconnoitre  its  situation  and  its  environs.  If  it 
happens  to  be  late  when  he  arrives,  this  reconnaissance  is  deferred  till  day- 
break the  next  morning,  at  sixy  five,  or  perhaps  at  foar  o'clock.  Before 
the  inhabitants  are  out  of  bed,  Bonaparte  has  often  returned  to  his  lodg- 
ings. I  have  known  him,  immediately  on  alighting,  propose  a  hant^ 
log  party,  which  has  lasted  several  hours.  All  his  surveys  ate  taken  with 
extreme  rapidity.  Bonaparte,  mounted  on  his  Arabian  horse,  generally 
leaves  those  who  accompany  him  far  behind ;  ikrhile  waiting  for  them  to 
rejoin  him  he  gains  time  to  make  his  observations.  With  the  exceptiont 
periiaps,  of  isome  general,  extraordinarily  well  mounted,  scarcely  anyone 
of  his  suite  can  keep  pace  with  him ;  his  favourite  Mameluke,  Ronstan, 
who  attends  with  the  led  horses*  often  cannot.  The  citizen  commanding 
the  guard  of  honour,  who  has  obtained  permission  to  follow  himy  is  gene- 
rally the  first  obliged  to  give  in. 

*  Bonaparte -has  sometimes  fatigued  two  horses  in  riding  round  a  to^-rf 
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ft  itodieracetize.  Falls  from  their  hones  are  not  at  all  uncommon  xb  hit 
mite ;  I  mysdf  saw  this  happen  once  to  Roustan.  Bonaparte  always  seeks* 
the  shortest  roads ;  he  never  follows  the  windings,  and  obstacles  do  not 
stop  him :  he  leaps  oyer  walls,  hedges,  and  ditches,  leaving  those  who 
follow  him  to  go  round.  He  scales,  on  horseback,  mountains  almost'  inac-^ 
cessible  to  the  pedestrian,  and  descends  them  in  the  same  manner ;  he  has 
been  seen  mounting  in  this  way  ah  ascent  almost  perpendicular,  situated  near 
Aix  la  Chapelle,  and  descending  from  it  He  often  makes  With  his  Ara- 
bians most  dangerous  leaps :  his  friends  have  remarked  to  him  the  risks 
to  which  he  exposes  himself;  to  which  he  one  day  answered*  ^'  Do  yoU 
not  know  Uiat  lam  the  first  horseman  in  the  world  ^"  Bonaparte  is  cer- 
tainly a  good  horseman,  without  grace  or  dignity,  it  is  true,  but  with  a 
firmness,  and  a  rare  sang-froid,  he  shews  himself  every  where  absolute 
roaster  of  his  seat.  Wherever  he  passes  he  leaves  behind  him  the  remem- 
brance  of  the  rapidity  of  his  course,  of  the  boldness  of  his  leaps,  and  of  an 
activity  unparalleled. 

'  However,  he  always  leaves  also  on  the  minds  of  those  who  reflect»  thit 
tmpressioiT  of  an  activity  very  different  from  that  of  an  administrator,  ii 
is  that  of  a  soldier  hardened  to  fatigue.  His  circuits  round  towns  artf 
made  with  the  circumspection  of  a  general ;  he  always  appears  in  the  act 
of  reconnoitring  spots  of  ground  fit  for  the  positions  of  armies,  for  forts 
or  redoubts.  One  would  say,  to  see  his  active  haste,  that  he  was  preparing 
to  give  battle  the  following  day.  Round  a  manufacturing,  a  commercial^ 
or  an  agricultural  town,  Bonaparte's  circuits  always  bear  the  same  charac* 
ter ;  he  carries  the  same  coup  d'oeil  every  where.  It  is  true  this  coup 
d'oeil  is  just ;  it  is  always  that  of  an  experienced  engineer,  and  one  that 
may  become  very  useful  when  it  is  necessary.  At  first  sight  Bonaparte 
will  point  out  tlie  best  direction  to  be  given  to  a  projected  canal,  the 
best  place  for  establishing  or  for  constructing  a  port  or  a  dyke.  A  town 
situated  on  a  navigable  river  had  for  some  time  wished  to  establish  a  port 
of  safety  beneath  its  walls.  During  many  years  the  engineers  and  the 
enlightened  inhabitants  of  the  place  had  discussed  and  debated  on  which 
of  the  given  points  this  port  should  be  placed.  Opinions  were  divided. 
Bonaparte  at  tlie  first  view  pointed  out  the  preferable  spot,  developing, 
without  hesitation,  the  motives  dictated  by  the  ground,  by  the  declivity  of 
the  waters,  and  the  direction  of  winds.  His  opinion  had  been  always  that 
of  the  most  enlightened  and  the  most  experienced  men  in  all  the  country,^ 
pp,209— 2U. 

There  is  something  exceedingly,  and,  in  our  opinion,  very 
absurdly  theatrical,  in  the  nmnner  in  which  he  conducts  him* 
lelf  wht-n  addressed,  complimented,  or  cheered. 

*  Never  is  the   least  impression  visible  on  his  countenance ;  nothing ' 
astonishes,  nothing  rejoices  him.     When  he  is  spoken  to  his  physiognomy 
remains  immoveable.    If  he  ask  questions,  it  is  in  the  tone  of  command* 
He  will  be  answered  with  quickness ;  he  will  be  promptly  obeyed.     It 
were  better  to  give  a  false  answer  than  hesitate.' 

We  shall  add  an  extract  or  two  more  from  this  chapter,  just 
observing^  that  M.  Faber  seems  more  anibitious  to  write  finely 
than  to  sketch  accurately. 

2K2 
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*  He  akme  fionni  bit  vorld.  Men  arc  nothmg  to  bim$  fkey  m  the 
lAfiant)  bimaelf  k  the  end.  Hk  mouth  ia  hideous  when  he  smiles  oo 
then ;  it  is  a  smile  of  cootempt»  a  smile  of  pity>  which  cheers  cowards  itl 
the  teriiUe  immovability  fimmoUlUy}  of  the  rest  of  his  features.  TUi 
solitary  smile  has  been  given  to  him  by  HeaveD.* 

*  He  is  si^iple  in  his^private  maonersi  in  his  tastes^  and  in  his  wants.' — 
<  lie  speaks  little,  he  speaks  without,  selectiony  and  with  a  kind  of  incpr- 
rectness^  He  gives  little  coherence  to  his  ideas ;  he  is  satisfied  to  sketch 
them  by  strong  outlines.' 

<  Every  portrait  of  Bonaparte  will  be  known*  even  if  it  should  not  ie« 
semble  him/ — <  It  requires  only  lips^  where  the  coAtempt  of  mea  eter- 
nally resides,  to  be  placed  between  the  protuberance  of  such  a  chin  and 
the  concavity  of  such  a  transition  from  the  nose  to  the  upper  lip/— <  I  have  "' 
studied  the  eye  of  Bonaparte,  that  eye  shuns  inspecttoa/— ^  This  eyt 
suffers  nothing  to  escape  of  what  is  passing  within ;  it  appear^  dull  and 
fatigued  by  the  efforts  to  which  it  has  served  a0  the  organ/--^  I  diouid 
like  to  see  this  eye  when  it  wants  8leep.«..Does  k  ever  close  ?— Hbw  sleeps 
Bonaparte  V 

The  horrors  of  the  Conscriptioo, — that  dreadful  scourge, 
which,  under  the  more  high-sounding  title  of  ballot  for  the 
line,  has  been  recently  recommended  by  an  able  military  wri- 
ter for  adoption  in  this  country, — form  the  subject  of  the  aext 
section.  We  need  not  enter  into  the  detaiL  The  meachanisni 
of  this  powerful  engine  is  well  known,  and  its  agonizing  effects 
we  are  reluctant  to  describe; 

The  concluding  chapter  of  this  work  is  occupieid  by  a  his- 
tory of  the  origin,  successive  changes,  and  actual  state  qf  the 
French  National  Guard.  The  details  are  distinct,  and,  we 
believe,  accurate ;  but  as  they  are  sufficiently  known,  we  shalj 
exempt  ourselves  from  the  recapitulation.  It  is  among  the 
evils  resulting  from  the  ill-fated  expedition  to  Walchereo,  that, 
h  has  put  another  powerful  weapon  into  the  hands  of  Bona- 
parte, by  enabling  him  to  register  for  military  purposes^  in 
addition  to  the  conscription  lists,  all  the  male  population  of 
his  empire  from  20  to  60  years  of  age. 

Oo  the  whole,  this  volume  contains,  with  some  original 
matter,  a  clear  and  well  arranged  summary  of  the  subjects 
which  it  professes  to  include.    It  is  an  excellent  lounging 
book,  and  will,  we  dare  say,  enjoy  a  popularity  at  least  equal' 
to  its  merits. 
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Art.  VIJL  Remaris  on  the  jRefiiiMion  of  CalvuiUmt  by  fteorge  Tomline» 
D.D.  F.R.S.  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Dean  of  St.  ra.ul%  Lon- 
don. By  Thomas  Scott,  Rector  of  Aston  and  Sandford,  Bucks.  Two 
vols.  8vo.  pp.  1192.    Price  ll.  Is.     Seeley.  1811. 

nrO  every  one,  who  has  read  the  Bishop  of  Lincohi's  Refu- 
tation of  Calvinism,  it  must  have  appeared  a  matter  of 
g^eat  surprise,  that  his  Lordship  should  have  taken  so  little 
notice  of  the  tenets,  reasonings,  and  writings  of  modern  Calvi- 
Tiists,  The  work  was  published  professedly  for  their  convic- 
tion ;  and  bis  Lordship  must  have  been  well  aware,  that,  though 
they  agree  in  many  articles  with  Calvio,  they  have  in  sevei*al 
particulars  moulded  his  doctrine  into  a*  more  mild  and  plau«> 
sibie  form.  Instead  of  impqgoifig  what  he  imagined  to  be 
their  doctrine,,  br  chose  to  attribute  to  them,  ha  should  have 
allowed  them  to  speak  for  themselves,  atid  argued  against  their 
ten^s  in  the  shape  whidi  they  actually  give  them,  and  in 
which  they  wish  tlieoi  to  be  maintained.  His  Lordship's  mode  of 
firoceeding  wiU^  no  donbt^  be  variously  interpreted,  according 
to  tht  opinions  ent^tained  of  his  intentions.  Whether  he  de- 
irigned  to  make  his  adversaries  odious  by  a  misrepresentation 
of  their  lioctrines,  or  found  it  impossible  to  refute  then),  if 
correctly  stated,  or  was  really  ignorant  about  the  matter,  is 
more  ttnin  we  can  presume  to  determine. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  to  the  very  suspicious  proce- 
dure of  his  Lordship,  that  of  Mr.  Scott,  in  these  Remarks^ 
may  be  advantageously  contrasted,  as  ingenuous,  candid,  and 
tnauly.  To  make  our  readers  sensible  of  this,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  enable  them  to  form  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
nature  and  contents  of  Mr.  Scott's  volumes,  it  is  material  to 
say,  that,  instead  of  the  slight  cursory  observations  on  detach- 
ed parts,  which  the  term  ^  remarks^  seemed  to  promise,  they 
turri  out  to  be  a  perpetual  commentary,  now  and  then  swelling 
into  dissertations  upon  the  whole — extracts  as  well  as  origi- 
nal composition-^of  his  Lordship's  work.  Every  page,  every 
line  o^  the  Reftitation,  has  undergone  a  severe  examination. 
No  arts  have  been  employed  to  dis|:ort  or  disguise  his  Lord- 
ship's tenets,  or  enfeeble  his  arguments  in  support  of 
them ;  the  whole  of  what  Mr.  Scott  has  made  the  subject  of 
animadversion,  being  copied  into'  the  margin.  Mr.  Scott  has 
stated  his  own  doctrine  with  great  simplicity  and  honesty; 
never  attempting,  by  the  misrepresentation  or  concealment  of 
any  point,  to  give  it  a  form  more  agreeable  to  the  profane  and 
worldly.  He  never  abuses  bis  Lordship  j  nor  endeavours  to 
dt^crfedit  his  notions,  otherwise  than  by  argument.  He  has 
such  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  his  own  opinions,  that  he 
seems  to  think  hii  arguments  have  only  to  be  heard,  if  not  to 
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convince  others,  at  least  to  justify  bis  own  belief.  In  a  word, 
it  would  be  diflScult  to  turn  to  so  large  a  book  of  contro- 
Verisy,  on  any,  much  less  on  a  theological  topic,  that  discover- 
ed more  fairness,  mor^  common  sense,  more  temper,  and 
withal  more  piety  and  benevolence. 

Having  noticed  the  mefrits  of  Mr.  Scott's  volumes,  we  must 
be  allowed  to  say  a  word  of  their  blemishes.  The  Bishop's 
book  was  not  very  orderly  or  methodical ;  and  though  Uie 
worthy  Remarker  has  given  a  satisfactory  reply  to  every  thing 
— important  and  in.significam->^in  the  Refutation,  yet  the 
plan  ot*  his  work,  which  is,  as  we  think,  exccsedingly,  injudi- 
cious, has  given  rise  to  several  feults,  which,  so  far  as  they 
affect  its  popularity  and  efficiency,  are  very  much  to  be 
regretted.  The  Remarks  are  quite  desultory  and  miseella^ 
neous.  They  abound  with  repetitions.  They  nave  so  accumuf- 
lated  on  the  author's  hands  as  to  have  become  immoderately 
bulky.  Hence  ir  is  very  weansome  to  lead  them,  and  quite 
impossible  to  obtain,  at  once,  a  complete  view  of  any  one  point 
in  dispute  ;  the  author  having  stated  it,  perhaps,  in  one  parj^ 
cleared  it  of  misrepresentations  in  a  second  at  a  great  distance^ 
and  adduced  arguuients  in  favour  of  it  in  a  third  ; — the  reason* 
ings,  it  is  obvious,  thus  separated  and  disjointed,  losemucb  of 
their  weight  and  cogency.  The  work  is,  therefore,  incapable  of 
any  analysis ;  and  we  have  been  at  considerable  pains  in  se- 
lecting, from  different  parts  of  it,  such  particulars  as  have  an 
affinity  to  each  other,  in  order  that  such  of  our  readers  as 
may  not  be  endowed  with  the  requisite  patience  to  work 
through  about  twelve  hundred  pages,  naay  be  able  to  form 
a  notion  of  the  disputed  points,  and  estimate  the  weight  of 
the  Remarker's  arguments. 

We  think  it  right  to  begin  with  stating,  in  a  few  words,  the 
tenets  held  by  modern  Calvinists,  both  churchmen  ami  dis- 
senters. We  are  the  more  inclined  to  do  this,  as  Mr.  Scott 
had  it  in  view,  as  a  very  important  end,  in  these  remarks,  to 
explain  to  their  anjagonists  the  doctrine  they  maintain;*  and 
as  such  statement  is  necessary,  in  order  to  determine  to 
which  side  the  evidence  inclines. 

These  persons,  then,  as  Mr.  Scott,  from  more  than  thirty 
years  observation,  assures  us,  hold:  that  men,  now  they  are 
fallen,  though  capable  of  discerning  between  good  and  evil, 
and  of  preserving,  from  secular  considerations,  a  decent,  and, 
in  one  sense  of  the  word,  even .  virtuous  deportment,. are  yet 
totally  depraved,  being  averse  to  good,  and  inclined  to  evil :t 
that  while  they  are  free  agents,  doing  evil  spontaneously,  and 
with  perfect  good  will,  so  strong  and  universal  is  the  propen* 

*  Reaiark8,.Vol.  I.  S05.  f  Ibid.  11. 18.  31.  10« 
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sity  to  evil,  that,  as  a  very  covetous  man  cannot  find  it  in  hi» 
heart  to  be  charitable,  they  are  incapable,  except  as  infitienced 
by  the  Good  Accent,  of  the  love  of  God  and  of  man  :*  that, 
the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  while  it  produces  an  inclina- 
tion to  do  the  will  of  God,  and  aids  us  to  carry  this  inclination 
into  effect,  is  in  perfect  harmony,  as  well  with  precepts, 
counsels  and  exhortations,  as  with  the  most  strenuous  exer-> 
tions  on  our  part:t  that  man  being  of  himself  inclined  to- 
evil,  and  devoid  oJF  true  wisdom,  there  must  be  a  moment 
when  the  light  of  heaven  dawns  on  the  soul,  and  the  love  of 
truth  begins  to  be  formed  in  the  heart,  though  many  days  may 
intervene  before  the  mind  is  fully  illuminated,  and  perfectly 
adorned  with  holy  beauty  :X  that  as  no  man  even  after  this 
change  yields  perfect  obedience  to  the  law  of  God,  he  cannot 
obtain  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins,  or  the  divii>e  favour,  by  his 
good  works: II  that  there  beings  ^  as  it  were,  a  mutual  trans- 
*  fer  of  the  sins  of  men  to  Christ,  and  of  Christ's  righteous-^ 
'  ness  to  men,'§  we  are  justified  by  what  he  lias  done:  and 
the  means  by  which  we  receive  this  blessing  is  fiaith, 
the  medium  of  union  to  Jesus  Christ,  of  whose  existence 
and  efficacy  the  proper  evidence  is  good  works;  so  that 
though  they  are  of  great  importance,  they  contribute  nothing 
to  our  justification  :^  finally,  that  God  is  the  master  of  his 
own  gifts,  and  the  best  qualified  to  determine  in  what  manner 
and  on  what  persons  to  bestow  them;  and  as  all  are  equally 
unworthy,  he  has  resolved,  while  he  leaves  some  men  to  them- 
selves, and  the  punishment  of  their  sins,  to  bring  others  to  the- 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  to  renew  their  iiands,  and  employ 
such  expedients  as  should  secure  their  final  happiness.^* 

These  propositions,  there  is  no  man  who  is  not  warped  by 
interest  or  prejudice,  and  who  is  competent  to  judge  of  the 
matter,  but  will  acknowledge  perfectly  to  accord  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  established  church,  as  delivered  in  the  arti- 
cles, and  explained  in  the  homilies  ; — ^and  most  pious  moii  will 
agree,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  they  are  in  har- 
mony with  scripture.  To  attempt  to  prove  either  of  these 
EMnts,  since  they  are  so  evident,  would  be  altogether  needless. 
at  it  may  not  appear  quite  so  credible,  that  the  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln has  his  serious  moments,  his  fit:?;  of  orthodoxy,  in 
which,  sinking  under  the  united  authority  of  scripture  and 
the  churchy  he  asserts,  not  indeed  without  reluctance,  almost 

♦  Eemarks,  Vol.  I.  9.  7.  H.  t  Ibid.  59.  63.  66.  7a  80. 81. 
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every  article  in  the  foregpiog  statepaeat.  Of  tlu%  tfa«  follow- 
ing extr»it:t8  fram  the  Refutation  may  serve  as  sufficient 
proof.  . 

*A  man  m^ay/  says  his  Lordship,  ^  by  bis  own  natural  and 
'  unassisted  powers,  do  works  good  m  the  sight  of  men  :  but 
'  these  works  may  be  very  far  from  being  good  in  the  ^ight  of 

*  God.'*  In  explaining  the  phrase  "  good  thing,"  in  one  of 
the  collects,  the  bishop  says :  ^  1  have  only  to  observe,  that  the 
*^  good  thing"  here  meotioiied,  niust  mean  good  in  the  sight. 
'  of  God :  such  an  action  pi^r  weak  and  unassisted  nature^ 
'  unquestionably^  will  not  allow  ua  to  perform/f  /  It  is  ac- 
^  knowledged/  he  adds,  *  that  man  has  not  the  disposition, 
<  and  conseqiiently  not  the  ability,  to  do  what  in  the  sight  of 

*  God  is  good,  till  he  is  itifluenced  by  the  spirit  of  God.'| 
Now  these  are  exaptly  the  tenets  of  the  modern  Ca^vinists.  It 
is  not,  in  their  view,  a  physical,  but  a  moral  io^poteope,  under 
which  ma<)  l^rtiours*  It  is  not  a  defect  of  power,  but  of  incli- 
nation, that  they  ascribe  to  him.  And  let  it  be  remembered^ 
that  it  is- the  doctrine  of  tl^  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  as  well  as  of 
those  hated  sectaries,  ^  that  mail  has  not  the  disposition,  and 
'  conseouently  not  the  ability,  to.do  what  in  the  sight  of  God 
'  is  good.'  In  conformity  with  these  principles  his  Lordship 
further  maintains  that  ^  the  grace  of  God  prevenXs  us  Cbris-^^ 
'  tians,  that  is,  it  goes  before,  ;^nd  gives  the  iifst  spring  a^d 
'  rise  to  our  endeavours,  that  we  m^y  have  fk  good  will;'  aod 
that  '  the  human  mind  is  so  weakened  and  viuatiedby  t|ie  sia 

*  of  our  first  parents,  that  we  cannot  by  our  own  natuf:al 
'  sti^ength  prepare  it  for  the  reception  of  ^.  saving  faith^/Or  for 
^  the  performance  of   the  spiritual  worship  required  in  the 

*  gospel.' II  If  the  grace  of  God  gives  the  first  spring  and  rise 
to  our.  endeavours,  and  is  the  cause  of  ^  good  will,  wherever  .k 
exists,  what  offence  do  Calvinists  commit  in  ^ayin^  so?  Do 
words  conveying*  from  his  Lordship's  lips,  the  purest  ortfao* 
doxy,  become  heretical  when  pronounced  by  a  Calvinistf? 
This  is  very  strange ;  but  it  must  be  the  case.    For  ^  tbos«^ 

*  who  are  baptized,'  says  Dr.  Tomline,  '  are  immediate^  tsrauar 

*  lated  from  the  curse  of  Adam  to  the  grace  of  Christ ;  they 
. '  become  reconciled  to  God,  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghoat^ 
^  and  heirs  of  eternal  happiness :  t()ey  aoquire  a  new  bope^ 

*  anew  faitb.'§  Whereas  if  a  Calvinist  but  mention  asudjcua 
change  for  the  better  in  the  character  of  a  man,  be  is  ibt 
stantly  overwhelmed  by  a  heap  of  odious  and  execrable  epithets. 
Again.  ^  Those  who  call  themselves  Christians,  butatteiMl  oei* 
<  ther  to  the  doctrines  nur  Co  the  duties  of  the  gospel,,  seem  to 
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difTer  bui  little^  with  nespect  to  the  point  now  aixier  cofisi-' 

deration  (conversion)  from  those  to  whom  the  gospel  w^i 

first  preached*    The  process,  in   both  must  bd  nemiy  tfee' 

same.^    Bat  why  represent  evangelical  teachiers, .  for  i^iciil- 

eating  this  on  their  bearers,  as  disseminatitig  unfounded,  a^cf 

mischievous  tenets^  ^  utterly  irreconcilable  with  scripture  ahd 

*'  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  EnglanA'f    The  following 

sentences  may  be  subjoined,  as  their  agreement  with  th^  Citl- 

vinistic  tenets  is  so  very  striking.     Mt  is  not  possible  forcMn 

^  to  have  any  merit  towards  God..    There  is-,  as  it  were,  a  mu-* 

'  tual  transfer  of  the  sins  of  men  to  Christ,  and  of  Chrii;t'd 

'  righteousness  to  men  ;  so  that  God  no  longer  imputeth  thefiT 

^  trespasses  unto  them.    Since,  then^  justification  is  due  to  t\6 

^  one  on  the  ground  of  works,  to  whomsoever  it  is  granted,  k% 

*  must  be  an  act  of  grace.    A  claim  from  works,  and  gi^ti^ 

*  through  faith,  are  incompatible.  Our  good  works  never' cani 
'  have  any  merit  towards  procuring  the  pairdon  of  our-sins. 

*  they  cannotjuflitify,  or  tend  to  justify  us.'J  .. '  / 
Many  more  passages  might  be  extracted  to  the  $ame  ptik*-^ 

pose  ;  but  ti^e  must  spare  oitr  readers.  From  tlmse  thathaf^ 
been  quoted,  it  is  evident  the  Bishop,  in  hi^  thoogi)tfnl  boluts, 
when  his  eooverse  with  has  own  heart,  and  ihe  wbrd  of  truth  is 
the  noost  intimate,  speaks  the  lati:guage,  and  inculcates  the  te-* 
neks,  of  those  who  are  the  objeots^of  his  unprovoked  hostiWty; 
Wbile  it.  is  jto  be  lamented  that  he  is  so  little  consisrtent  wHh 
hiaiself,  be  must  be  content  to  bear  th^  scorn  and  conteiilpt 
wbick  the  avowai  of  such  doctrines  cannot  'fail  to  procure  him 
from  those  who  style  themselves  philosophers,  or  rational 
Christians,  without  the  honour  and.  satisfaction  of  being  thtii: 
defender. 

In  a  former  article,  we  hinted,  that  the  modei^  Catvirii^ti 
intgbt  justly  atii^use  the  Bishop  of  Lioeoin  of  fai«represi?ntTf)g 
tbeif  principles. .  Almost  every  other  page  aS  the  Remarks 
eonfirms  what  we  there  suggested  ^  containing  cotnplaints  o'f 
EDisrepresentation,  and  entreating  that  the  doctrines  they  held 
may  be  stated  without  xliminution  or  addition.  We  have  eol^- 
lected  together  a  number  of  extravagant  principles,  which  th^ 
^efu^jpa  a^afilpied  to  the  ^v^ng^licsl  ji^^i^jb^^jj^but  wfaieh  the 
^i  inl^rpfied  m4  ver^giofis  M4i9K)r  qf  the  Bemarks  dedares 

WesbaiU  .beftniwith  orrginaivdin,.  fi^e^  ^ill^diid  theopefi^s^ 
ti<ra  &t  the-  R«ty  v  l^i«iitv  ^  €ah'iiiists'/  the  Bfkbopf  affirms, 
^  eeutendi  thttt  the  i^iiy  of  Adaift  tritrediTced  irtto  his  n^tufe^n^h 

*  a- raidteal  inrpoteifice'  sixtA  depfaviuj^,  thtft  it  iife  Jm'po^^ibte  for 

*  his  descendants  to  make  any  voluntary  effort  towards  piety 

*  fief.  59.  '  +  ib.  9Sv  J  lb.  79. 110. 112;  113. 14^. 
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*  or  virtue,  or  in  any  respect  to  correct  and  improve  their  mo- 
<  ral  and  religious  character.     They  infer,  that  man  has  no 

*  concern  whatever  in  working  out  his  salvation  ;  and  that  the 
^  thoughts,  words,  and  works  of  those  who  shall  be  saved,  are 

*  the  necessary  and  irresistible  effects  of  divine  grace/*  Now 
it  turns  out  that  the  Calvinists  hold  no  such  opinions.  They 
indeed  contend,  with  his  Lordship,  ^  that  man  has  not  the  dis- 
^  position,  and  conseouently  not  the  ability,  to  do  what  in  the 
'  sight  of  God  is  good;*  and  that  the  influence  of  God's  spirit 
is  successful  in  its  operation.  But  they  never  speak  of  man 
as  obstructed  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  by  physical  im- 
possibility, nor  of  Christian  virtues  being  the  *  irresistible*  ef- 
fects of  divine  grace.  So  far  from  representing  the  operation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  forcing  men,  they  teach  that  he  sweetly 
inclines  the  heart  to  what  is  good,  so  that  he  neither  destroys 
the  will,  nor  interferes  with  the  exercise  of  it.f 

Having,  in  many  parts,  laid  it  down,  that  in  the  view  of  the 
Calvinists  men  are  mere  machines,  so  far  as  they  are  virtuous, 
tbfs  Bishop  no  sooner  evinces. the  contrary,  than  the  shout  of 
victory  resounds  over  the  whole  field  of  battle.  Bat  though 
his  Lordship  says,  '  we  sometimes  find  good  works  in  scrip - 
^  ture  ascribed  to  God  alone  without  any  reference  torman,*^ 
in  the  judgement  of  Calviniffts  this  is  a  great  absurdity,  as  it 
makes  man  entirely  passive;  while  they  think  the  scripture 
exhibits  God  as  disposing  and  assisting  man  to  act,  never  as 
himself  the  sole  agent.  ||  The  Bishop  quotes  with  approbation 
the  following  words  from  Dr.  Sherlock.  *  We  say  that  of  our- 
^  selves  we  can  do  nothing,  whence  they  conclude  that  we  have 
^  nothing  to  dp.    We  say,  that  it  is  the  grace  of  God  which  en- 

*  ables  us  to  do  every  thing;  from  whence  they  conclude,  that 
«  every  thing  must  be  left  to  the  grace  of  God,  and  that  we 

*  neea  only  work  ourselves  into  a  strong  persuasion  that  God  is 

*  at  work  for  us,  and  ma}'  sit  still  ourselves.  And  this  per- 
'  suasion,  which  is  generally  mere  enthusiasm,  they  dignify 

*  with  the  name  of  Christian  faith.'  On  this  passage  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Scott  are  so  striking,  that  we  must  beg  leave  to 
insert  them  at  lengtb. 

*  There  have  been,  and  still  are,  a  considerable  number,  to  whom  the 
rebuke,  in  this  quotation  from  Sherlock,  is  justly  applicable :  but,  I  have  a 
confidence,  that  they  receive  it  as  frequently,  constantly,  and  deddediy, 
from  the  evangelical  clergy ;  as  from  any  other  miniaterB,  either  of  the 
establishment,  or  elsewhere.  The  author  of  these  remarks,  during  more 
^than  twenty  years,. was  subjected  to  very  much  censure  and  many  painfiil 
effects,  for  plainly  protesting  against  this  very  enthusiasm,  and  Antiaoniian 

*  Ref.  247.  t  Remark*,  Vol.  1.7. 9.  70.  61. 
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delusion :  and  he  cannot  but  think  it  hard,  to  be  iqcluded  in  the  same  ge- 
neral sentence  of  condemnation ,  with  the  persons,  whose  pestiferous  tenets, 
he  so  long,  and.he  trusts,  successfully  opposed. — ^We  require  nothing  of 
our  opponents  beyond  a  fair  discrimination.  Let  them  state  the  censurable 
tenets,  bring  clear  evidence  against  the  accused,  and,  baring  proved  them 
guilty,  proceed  to  pass  sentence  on  them :  but  surely  it  is  not  candid,  to 
include  under  one  general  sentence,  so  large  and  multifkrious  a  body  of 
men,  as  are  now  called  «*  the  Calvinwts;"  making  them  all  accountable  for 
the  ftuhs  of  some  individoals ;  and  to  class  among  them  ail  the  evangeli- 
cal clergy  and  their  congr^tions  1  But  I  retract-^it  is  not  so  much,  in 
many  instances,  the  want  of  candour  an  J  equity,  as  the  want  of  informa- 
tioa*  We  |Hreach  very  publicly,  but  they  disdain  to  hear  us :  we  publish 
books  on  various  subjects,  but  they  will  not  deign  to  read  them !  for  I  hope 
noone^  who  has  read  them«  would  persist  in  charging  us  with  tenets, 
whiclv^we  openly  disavow,  and  labour  to  discountenance,  to  the  utmost  of 
our  ability.' 

The  most  curious  misrepresentation  of  the  evangelical  clcr- 
gyy  is  to  be  found  in  the  subsequent  passage.    '  This  is  the 

*  true  sense,'  they  are  the 'Bishop's  words,  *  of  the  article,'  (on 
free  will)  *  and  we  can  by  no  means  allow  the  inferences  at- 

*  tempted  to  be  drawn  from  them  by  modern  Calvinistic  wri* 
'  ters,  namely,  that  of  our  own  nature  we  are  without  any 
'  spark  of  goodness  in  us.^''^  This  inference,  wliicb,  it  is  saicl^ 
Calvinistic  writers  draw  from  the  amete  on  free  will,  are  the 
very  words  of  the  liomily  on  Whitsunday;  so  that  the  clergy 
must  no  longer  employ  the  language  of  the  homilies,  in  their 
sermons  or  writings,  for  few  of  being  denounced  aa  Calvinistic 
heretics! 

Another  misrepresentatiou  before  we  dismiss  this  chapter. 
'The  real  orthodox  divine  maintains,  '*  tliat  every  Christian 

*  is  inspired^  enlightened,  sanctified,  and  comforted  by  the  spi- 
'  rit  of  God ;''  but  herejects  all  pretensions  to  instantaneous  and 
'  forcible  conversion,  and  to  the  sensible  operation  of  the  Spi« 
*rit;  in  short,  he  disclaims  what,  in  the  language  of  modern 
'  Calvinists,  are  called  experiences;   that  is,  suggestions  or 

*  perceptions,  known  and  felt  to  be  communicated  by  the 
'  immediate  inspiration  of  God.'f  This. passage,  we  believe^ 
is  very  much  in  the  style  of  the  profane,  whether  philoso* 
phers,  or  men  of  the  world,  who,  while  they  pretend  to  hold 
the  doctrines  6f  revelation,  turn  all  genuine  devotional  feeling 
into  ridicule,  by  describing  it  in  grotesque  and  absurd  expres- 
sions. To  such  men  his  Lordship  could  not  have  given  his 
work  a  better  recommendation  than  an  infusion  of  profane  rail- 
Iery«  What  the  modern  Calvinists  call  *^  experience,"  b^ing 
a  subject  of  great  importance,  and  often  perverted  both  by 

*"  '  ■  "  ■'    -■''-  i-ii.    ■    ■  iiiii         II  I  ■»»ii».iini        I  I        I    in  I  immm^mmt 
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tllje  igtibrancfe  aird  ihalid^  of  their  t^^lh^^^  h  ib#  ^dhfe  Hi 
explanation  of  it,  ^iH  trbt,  perhfip^,  b^'defeififed  ^Itbgeth^  uri- 
.sfSQ^onal)!^^ 

^^  ie^  and  habitual  conviction  iif  the  reality  sfcnd  jnnporlince 
C)f  tbe  fcrpth^  revealed  lu  ^criptucj^  must. be  accompanied  with 
feelings  mid  eqeiQiions,  ta  which. tl^^c^Avboentbracesojcb  truthi^ 
as  d  matter  of  .coUr«9»  or  actuaUy  disfaNslteve  theoi,  fire  total 
^tri^ngers;  Sbsold  one  of  thifl  ktter  iA^m  of  penK)iii  (>afi 
fi'otti  ttais  »tMe  of  kifideKty' or  df  belief  aUied  tc>  it,  fae  ipinsfc^  ho 
'db.ubt,  appearfdMmdidif  toecMer  upon  a  nevr  scene  of  tUfigi 
iff  a  very  nbble  ordfer^  tn  i^Sch  hett^MWfeel  himself  tott 
deeply  interested  iHitfeo  be  f)bwefruify  afjR^d.  Ai  dlflfiM-ertt 
object^  of  the  ^cene  stttfactWi  aheptjon,  dififer^nt  eMotiori^a^ 
excited  in  hisf  mind,  more  ^^  I^^d  i^it^ddiii$  {tCTddi^ir^  to 
the  proximity  of  the  objects.  He  sees  by  tbe'light  ot 
Heaven ;  so  that  things  ehaoge  tb^r  coloiiriog  and  relations. 
The  appearicnce  thafe  iiisjp8flt.Mfe  assuities,  occasions  humility 
and  regret,  while  the  conseauences  which  it  is  likely  to  involve, 
roosl^  apprehfennon^'  On  tne  other  hJtiidj  the  provision  dwt  is 
made  in  tti^gospeiv  in  order  to  remove  theguilt  and  dorraption 
of  miEin,  to  atoneibr  fais  siBs.and  rebeve  his  wretcb^doess^  in*- 
^fiires  tfaeiieari'WitbiJeadeaiid  hope  and  j<;qr»  or  awsdcensg^ra^ 
tiUide  and  dcBiro,  or  egbekes  to  e^ution;  and  vigil«mce  ntA  abti^ 
Vky.  Now  it  is  tkejse  defietit  and  ebrilMun. feelings^  whieh  are 
fbnnd  in  everv  iv»^trH'  believer  of.^scnt^tufe  v^mlieC,'  tbatthe 
Cdlvihistfir  style  eKperiahoe^  and. which  tliey  approve  wben.they 
appear  to  arise  from  a  reception  into  the  mind  of  the!  doctrine 
of  the  gOE^ely  aiid  when  they  accord  with  the  feeiibga  lliat 
have  a«(!u^ted  the  faithful  in  formertages.;  *  The  real  ortbddbt 
divine,'  who  disclaim^  ex|)erienoe  io  ibis,  which  is  t^e  CaU 
vinistic  ^etise  of  it,  and  yet  <  oiaintaios  ^'  that  et^ry  christian 
^  is  Inspii'ed,  enlightened^  sanctified^,  and  comforted^  by  the 
^  ^rit  of  Ood  ;'V'  betrays  a  pitiable  waat  of  judgement  and 
diserifA^inatioB. 

-In  proceeding  to  the  second  cfaapteiv  '  inltaiitaQeous ccm^ 
^^ersion,'  we  find  itptyied  afsivourite  tenet  of  the  modern  Gali- 
;^tni£rt^i  They  are.  represented  as  exhortin|(  ihe^ir  hearers  to 
^^Idt  for-^  a  second  regeneration/,  and  holding  ^  riegeneiation 
*  by  the  foreibie  operation  of  the  spirit*'^  ^Insteotaneous 
i*eiiversion/  however,  it  appears^  is  not  a  tenet  pf .  theirs 
at  all ;  con^irersion,  as  they  suppose,  being  the  gradual  im- 
T^rbvement  in  wisdom  ami  virtue^  of  those  who  have  already 
oeefi  regenerated.  Mo  such  phrase  as  ^  second  regenefatioo'  is 
ib  be  round  in  their  sermons  or  writings;  though  they 
believe,  that  those  who  call  themselves  Christians,  witboat 


^^immmm^^^ 
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po$^s^ictg  th/B  spi^ty  Qr  leading  the  lif4e  of  a  ChrisfiaDy 
wwld  be  greatly  meliorated  by  regeneraition.  h%  to  ^  rege-» 
^.  titration  by  the  forcible  ojpieratioii  of  ikfi  spirit/  lbs 
boii9ur  of  inveAtipg  tbe  (^:[cpres9ion  is  dq^  to  their  ene- 
ipies.^ 

.  The  ^isbop  would  b^ve  it  believed^  that  tbie  Calnnists 
inculcate  such  potiouf  of  regeneratiopi  a$  to  allow  men  to 
fancy  thpy  have  been  partakers  of  it,  and  consequently  heirs 
of  niture  happiness,  while- they  ajre  regarding  of  the  laws 
both  of  God  and  mapf.  We  sfaaU  not  say  that  tbia  is  a  vile 
calumny ;  but  content  ourselves  with  observing,  that  every 
one  wHo  is  born  again,  in  the  Calvinistic  sense,  leads  a  good 
life ;  and  that  no  man  has  the  least  reason  to  think  himself 
^^  born  again,"  except  bis  temper  and  behaviour  correspond 
with  the  law  of  Christ4 

In  the  third  chapter  of  the  Refutation,  it  is  more  than 
insinuated  that  the  evangelical  teachers  imagine,  that  a  man 
may  be  jjustilied  by  a  barreo  lifeless  faith  ;  that  they  say  he 
has  only  to  ^  cherish  faith  in  bis  mind,  and  he  will  be 
eternally  happy':  that  by  listening  to  them,  their  hearers 
are  taught  to  suppose  thenseives  the  chosen  vessels  of 
God,;  and  that  bo  conduct,  however  atrocious,  can  finally 
deprive  them  of  eternal  felicity  ;  and  that  the  strain  of 
their  instructioi^  tends  to  encourage  vice  and  immorality^. 
Of  these  heavy  and  serious  imputations^  as  no  proof  is  alledged, 
the  <;ontrary  averments  of  Mr»  Scott,  a  man  of  equal 
veracity  with  the  Bishop,  and  much  better  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  the  evaegelioal  tochers,  may  satisfy  us^ 
that  they  are  entirely  void  of  foundation* U 

In  treating  of  election  and  reprobation,  anaong  other  absusd 
dogmas  that  the  Bishop  attributes  to  the  modern  Calvinists, 
naay  be  mentioned  the  foUowing  propositions  ;  that  God 
has  made  the  salvation  of  most  men  impossible:  that  be 
selects,  arbitrarily  and  capricioutly,  a  few  men  to  obtain  saU 
vatian,  dooming  the  rest,  without  any  regard  to  their 
behaviour,  to  inevitable  misery:  and  that  having  first  rendened 
it  ittipoasible  to  obey  his  commands,  he  punishes  them, 
without  reason,  for  doing  what  they  had  not  power  to  avoid. ^. 
Had  not  what  has  been  already  adduced,  prepared  our 
readers  for  any  imputation,  however  groundless,  they  would 
certainly  be  strangely  surprized,  on  being  informed  that 
the  modern  CSalvinists  reject  all  these  positions  with  abhorrence. 

♦  Remarks,.  Vol.i.  170.  178.  241,  142.  f  Ref.  93. 
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Nothing,  they  maintain,  obstructs  the  salvation  of  any  man, 
but  his  own  wickedness  and  perverrity.  So  far  from  sup- 
posing that  the  determinations  and  purposes  of  the  Su- 
preme Being  are  in  the  least  capricious  or  arbitrary,  they 
consider  them  as  the  result  of  the  highest  wisdom  tempered 
by  justicie  and  goodness,  though  they  are  often  an  abyss 
that  we  cdnnot  fathom.  U  is  the  height  of  blasphemy,  they 
tbiak,  to  speak  of  God  as  even  accessary  to  the  sin  of  his 
creatures.  And  they  distinctly  and  constantly  affirm,  that  the 
wicked  and  impenitent  will  suffer  only  in  proportion  to  their 
demerit* 

We  are  afraid  of  being  tiresome.  We  shall  therefore 
abstain  from  enlarging  this  coMection  of  misrepresentations  ; 
and,  what  is  a  greater  piece  of  self-denial',  from  indulcring  in 
those  reflections  that  it  has  suggested  to  our  minds.  We  snail 
leave  our  readers  to  make  their  own  comments  upon  it, 
and  proceed  to  another  article.  Dr*  Tomline  appears  to 
be  very  confident,,  that  he  has  quite  demolished  the 
system  of  the  modern  Calvinists,  and  given  these  religionists 
a  total  and  irreparable  defeat.  This  persuasion  he  has  os- 
tentatiously announced  in  the  title  of  his  work.  It  is  plainly 
insinuated  in  the  preface,  and  triumphantly  re-echoed  in  many 
parts  of  the  volume.  The  solid  and  ponderous  wc^apons 
with  which  Mr.  Scott  has  appeared  against  him,  and  the 
neiTe  with  which  he  wields  them,  will  no  doubt  surprize 
his'lordship,  who  thought  he  had  put  an  end  to  resistance. 
The  next  series  of  particulars  from  the  Remarks,  as  they 
contain  the  reply  which  Mr.  Scott  has  made  to  the  objections 
brought  in  the  Refutation  to  the  Calvinistic  fenets^  will 
enable  our  readers  to  be^  in  some  measure,  spectators  of  the 
combat. 

To  the  total  depravity  of  -human  nature,  as  held  by  the 
evangelical  teachers,  his  Lordship  objected,  that  men  still 
discern  between  right  and  wrong  ;  that  there  are  in  scripture, 
many  examples  of  pious  and  virtuous  persons  ;  and  that  the 
exhortations  of  both  the  prophets  and  apostles,  plainly 
imply  the  possibility  of  compliance.  The  i^ress  that  is 
laid  on  these  objections,  is  only  inferior  to  the  ease  with 
which  they  sire  obviated^  As  long  as  man  retains  the  pos- 
session of  his  reason,  however  corrupt  he  may  he,  he  must 
always  be  capable  of  discerning  between  good  and  evil. 
Human  nature  cannot  be  so  far  perverted,  as  that  it  shall 
jiot  be  in  the  power  6f  the  Good  Spirit  to  restore  and  rene^r 

♦  Remark8,Vol.  11.8-^.  163.146-^7,  . 
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it.  So  that  the  virtuous  persons  who  have  appeared  in. 
different  ages,  may  hare  become  so'  in  consequence,  not 
of  the  seeds  of  goodness  remaining  in  their  nature,  so  much 
as,  of  the  influence  of  heaven  operating  on  their  hearts : 
and  no  degree  of  faculties  will  ever  induce  a  rational 
being  to  act  contrary  to  his  prevailing  inclination.  Not* 
withstanding,  therefore,  the  Bishop^s  reasoning,  the  Calvinistt 
may  continue  to  believe  that  man  is  of  his  own  nature  inclined 
to  evil,  without  any  spark  of  goodness  in  him.^  Nor  will 
they  be  much  shaken  in  holding,  that  man  has  no  inclination 
to  do  what  is  good  in  the  sight  of  God,  by  his  LordshipV 
attempts  to  evince,  that  faith,  repentance,  and  other  Christian 
virtues,  are  the  natural  and  spontaneousproductsof  the  human 
heart,  before  it  is  influenced  by  the  Good  Spirit ;  since  the  in- 
stances that  are  brought  of  the  production  ofsuchvirtt^es,  may 
all  be  attributed  to  his  agency,  inspiring  the  mind  with  anat-v 
tachment  to  truth  and  the  love  of  goodness.  As  to  the  operation 
of  the  Spirit,mnch  troubleis  taken  by  his  Lordship,to  prove  that 
it  is  not  irresistible,  nor  supersedes  the  necessity  of  our 
exertions.  He  did  not,  however,  perceive  that  all  this  may 
be  granted,  and  yet  it  shall  not  follow  that  it  is  not  eflicacious ; 
that  the  cercain  fruit  of  it  is  not  a  good- will  ;  or  that  in  our 
endeavour  to  do  good,  it  does  not  give  the  first  spring. and  rise  : 
it  shall  not  follow  that  the  seeds  of  all  the  Christian  virtues 
are  not  sown  by  the  immediate  hand  of  the  Spirit,  and 
matured  by  his  incessant  influence^f  Unhappily  for  his 
Lordship,  his  premises  very  seldom  support  his  conclu- 
sions. 

Never,  was  attempt  more  unfortunate  than  that  of  the 
Refutation,  to  explode  the  evangelical  tenets  respecting 
regeneration.  This  term,  as  used  by  modern  Calvinists, 
signifies  that  change,  eflected  in  the  mind  by  the  spirit 
of  God,  that  leads  a  man  to  open  his  eyes  on  the  spiritual 
world,  to  place  his  affections  on  proper  objects,  and  to 
spend  h's  days  in  the  exercise  of  piety  and  virtue;  and 
which,  of  course,  is  necessary  for  all  in  whom  it  has  not 
been  produced.  This  view  of  the  matter,  bis  lordship 
thinks,  is  absurd  ;  stiffly  maintaining,  that  regeneration  is 
the  same  as  baptism,  and  that  those  who  are  baptised  are 
regenerated :  regeneration  in  scripture,  it  should  seem,  being 
solely  and  exclusively  applied  to  the  one  immediate  effect 
of  baptism.     The  Remarker,    however,  who  appears  to  be 
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y^X^y^xm^  ip  ^ftriptlur'e  tb^D  bjs  Lordship,  an4  eoifrfoys  a 
seYorei*  lagiOp  ftodt^i  ti^t  parsan&msy  be  baptised  without  being 
regeiievated,  a*  SiAnoa  Magus,  for  instance,  and  on  the  other 
baoti  regenerated  widbo^it  beii>g  baptiz^ed,  as  tbo$e  persons  who 
sj^em  endowed  with  faith  and  penitence  before  they  subdMt 
lef'  diet  rite ;  that  regeneration  is  not  baptism,  nor  any  thing 
tint  uniformly  attiends  it :  and  that  it  itr  ascribed  to  the  will 
of  God  n«i  of  mani  m  the  beginning  of  a  nevr  life  of  devotion 
jAvA  charity,  and  is  indi^ensable  to  9.II,  as  well  those  who 
have,  as  those  who  have  not  been  baptized,  if  they  are  not 
afiiuted  wiltb  the  dpctrtnes,  nor  obedient  to  the  precepts  of 
scriptU'Ve. 

With  regard  to  j^ustifioation,  so  far  as  the  bishop  is  con- 
sisient  with  himself^  he  agrees  with  the  evangelical  teachersi 
except  that,  while  he  asserts  we  enter  into  a  state  of  justi- 
^cation  by  faith  alone,  be  ascribes  to  good  works  a  real 
efficiency  in  preserving  us  in  that  state.  This  distinction, 
which  he  thinks  of  immense  importance,  he  maintains,  by 
observing  that^  a  barren  faith  is  useless,  and  that  many 
directions  are  ^iveo  (o  those  who  are  justified,  in  order  to 
their  final  salvation*  To  obviate  this,  and  set  aside  the  Bishop's 
distinction,  Mr*  Scott  remarks  that  it  is  by  faith,  not  barren 
and  alone,  but  atteiided  with  repentance,  and  productive 
of  good  works,  if  any  credit  is  due  to  scripture,  that  we 
both  enter  and  continue  in  a  state  of  favour  and  acceptance 
with  God ;  there  being  only  one  pissage,  in  which  justincation 
is  at  all  connected  wi^  good  works*. 

All  the  evangelical  teachers  reject  the  notion  of  reprobation, 
as  held  by   Calvin  and  bis  earlier  followers;  and. those  of 
the  church,   in  particular,  consider  redemption  as  a  general 
benefit,  from  which  none  are  excluded^  except  by  persevering 
wickedness  and  infidelity.    It  is  but  a  small  part,  therefore, 
of  the  tedious  and  arid  chapter  of  the  Refutation,  on  election 
and  reprobetioB,  that  relates  to  the  modern  Calvinists,  and 
much  less  of  in,  that  assumes  the  form  of  objections  to  their 
lei»et,  that  God  determined,  before  the  foundation  of  the 
wQrld,  *'  ta  deliver  from  wrath  and  daoination,  those  wbom 
he  haiAi  chosen   in   Christ,    out  of   mankind,  and  to  bring 
them  by  Christ  to  everlasting  salvation,  as  vessels  made  te 
faonour,"t    Election,  bis  lordship  indeed  says^  involves  re« 
probation.    It  is  inconsistent  with  the  goodness  of  God,  which 
leads  him  to  make  provision  equally  for  all  his  creatures, 
to  suppose  that  he  has  taken  more  effectual  measures  to  secure 
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the  final  happiness  of  one  than  of  another:  and  the  terms 
election  and  predestination,  as  th^y  are,  in  the  Nevir  Testatnent, 
applied  only  to  collective  bodies,  cannot  be  interpreted  of 
purposes  respecting  cbe  salvation  of  individuals.  To  obviate 
the  first  of  these  objections,  Mr.  Scott  alledges  that  election 
and  reprobation  have  not  a  necessary  connexion  with  each 
other.  As  for  the  second,  it  is  contrary  to  universal  expe« 
rience ;  since  we  find  the  gifts  of  God  bestowed  upon  different 
individuals  in  very  different  proportions.  The  third  proceeds 
upon  a  mistake :  for  no  nations  or  collective  bodies,  in 
primitive  times,  made  profession  of  Christianity ;  so  that 
the  terms  election  and  predestination,  when  applied  to 
Christians,  must  be  vunderstood  of  individuals.  Election, 
whenever  it  is  used  in  reference  to  them,  is  always  in  connexion 
with  the  things  that  accompany  salvation.  True  Christians 
are,  in  respect  of  other  persons,  the  antitype  of  the  Jews,  in 
respect  of  the  other  nations.^ 

Besides  the  objections  to  the  evangelical  tenets  that  the 
Bishop  h^s  drawn  from  scripture,  he  has  also  attenipted  to 
set  the  formularies  of  the  English,  and  the  fathers  of  the 
primitive  church,  in  array  against. them.  As  to  the  latter 
ai;ithorities  they  are  not  infallible.  Their  opinions  can  go 
no  further  towards  settling  the  points  in  dispute,  than  those 
of  Dr.  Tomline ;  since,  except  they  have  the  support  of 
scripture  and  reason,  they  are  void  of  foundation. .  Little 
advantage  can  be  expected  from  auxiliaries,,^ who  endeavour 
to  destroy  each  other,  and  as  well  militate  against  the  supreme 
authority  as  the  hand  that  wields  them.f 

The  formularies  of  the  English  church,  are  authority  with 
all  clergymen  ;  and  Mr.  Scott  pays  them  a  becoming  deference. 
Here,  it  must  be  confessed,  tne  Remarker  has  obtained  a  sig- 
nal advantage  over  the  Bishop.  We  shall  content  ourselves 
with  an  example  or  two.  His  Lordship  had  inferred,  that 
because  some  divines  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  first,  who 
undertook  to  reform  the  articles  of  the  chuich,  wished  to 
alter  the  expression  ^  far  gone  from  original  righteousness,' 
in  the  ninth  article,  into,  *  wholly  deprived  of  original 
righteousness,'  the  article  is  hostile  to  the  doctrine  of  modern 
Calvinists.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  fate  of  this 
argument,  the  most  Caivinistic  of  the  clergy^  instead  of  being  ' 
of  the  same  mind  with  those  innovatoirs,  are  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  article  in'its  present  form.  His  lordship,  has  invented 
what  he  calls  a  negative  argument,  to  evince  theanci-calvinism 
of  the  church  formularies.    In  the^   venerable  writings  not 
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an  expression  is  found,  asserting  or  recognizing  any  one 
of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Calvinism.  Hence  his  lordship 
concludes,  irrefragably,  in  his  own  judgement,  that  the 
formularies  of  the  cfcurch  are  anti-calyinistic.  This  ar- 
gument,  so  pompously  magnified  in  the  refutation,  when 
reduced  by  the  Remarker  to  logical  form,  amounts  to  this, 
that  every  thing  containing  notbina^  of  Calvinism  is  not 
Calvinistic.  There  is,  however,  an  infusion  of  the  Calvinistic 
doctrine,  of  which  every  part  of  the  public  writings  have  a 
remarkable  savour.  After  all,  too,  the  negative  argument  ap- 
pears to  apply  only  to  tenets  that  most  evangelical  clergymei^ 
reject.* 

We  must  beg  leave  to  make  on«>  reflection.  The  anta- 
gonists of  the  evangelical  clergymen,  the  orthodox  divines,  as 
they  call  themselves,  in  their  sermons  and  writings  make 
a  very  sparing  use  of  the  formularies  of  the  church.  If 
with  these  compositions,  you  compare  the  productions  of 
those  orthodox  persons,  it  is  easy  to  discover  they  are  not 
derived  from  the  same  sources,  nor  consist  of  the  same 
elements.  When  an  extract  is  taken  from  the  articles  or 
homilies,  the  orthodox  divines  seem  to  tremble  lest  it  should 
be  misunderstood.  It  is  not  allowed  to  go  abroad  without 
a  comment,  softening  down  or  explaining  away  its  meaning, 
or  depriving  it  of  all  sense  and  spirit.  The  evangelical 
clergy,  on  the  other  hand,  refer  largely  to  the  authorized 
writings  of  the  church,  and  make  ample  use  of  them.  The 
spirit  and  complexion  of  their  sermons  are  so  much  akin 
to  the  spirit  and  character  of  those  a:ncient  productions, 
that  they  readily  incorporate  and  blend  with  each  other. 
From  the  one  to  the  other,  the  transition  is  easy  and 
natural.  The  clergy  stigmatized  as  Calvinists  have  only  to 
deliver  long  extracts,  or  whole  sermons,  from  the  book  of  homi- 
lies, without  comment  or  explanation,  at  once  to  express  and 
inculcate  their  peculiar  tenets.  This  remarkable  circumtance, 
of  which  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  Refutation,  and  Mr.  Scott's 
Reniarks,  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration,  is  a  very  strong  pre- 
sumption, that  the  evangelical  clergy  are  ^  true  churchmen.' 

The  subject  i^  still  far  from  being  exhausted.  The 
Calvinists  are  not  only  justified  in  complaining  that  they 
have  been  misrepresented  by  his  Lordship,  and  able  to  stand 
their  ground  against  his  objections,  but  they  have  a  good  deal 
of  positive  evidence  to  alledge  in  their  own  behalf.  Fearful, 
however,  of  having  already  trespassed  on  the  patience  of  our 
readers,  we  shall  for  the  present  detain  them  no  longer.  In  oar 
next  number  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  taking  into  our 
consideration,  Dr.  Williams's  *'  Defence  :''  which,  in  the  mean 
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time,  we  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  the  public  attention^ 
as  alike  honourable  to  the  worth  and  talents  of  the  writer^ 
and  to  the  cause  he  so  ably  and  successfully  vindicates. 
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Art  IX.  Sermont  on  the  Person  ond  Office  of  the  Redeemer^  aud  on  the 
Faith  and  Practice  of  the  Redeemed.  By  William  Je8se>  A.  M*  8fo. 
pp.  464.     Price  8i.  Cadell  and  Daviet.   1810. 

]^0  literary  class  can  be  named,  in  which  the  present  acting 
persons  have  less  respect  for  their  predecessors,  and,  wo 
might  say,  for  one  another,  than  in  that  of  sermon  writers. 
They  are  perfectly  aware  that — without  ^oing  so  far  back  as  the 
puritan  divines,  and  the  learned  and  eloquent  churchmen  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century — a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  books  of  sermons  have  been  published  within  the  life- 
time,   and    the    memory,  of   the    elder    portion  of  readers 
now  living.     By  a  glance  over  the  catalogues  of  two  or  three 
of  the  London  booksellers,  it  might  probably  be  seen  that  the 
shelves  of  nearly  a  whole  room,  of  competent  dimensions  for 
a  study,  might  be  filled  by  the  assemblage  of  volumes  which 
would  be  formed  by  single  copies  of  all  the  books  of  sermons 
that  have  been  published  in  English,  within  less  than  a  hundred 
years  past.     Now  with  what  estimate  do  the  present  numerous 
writers  of  sermons  regard  this  vast  accumulation  of  kindred  per- 
formances ?   It  is  obvious,  thkt  their  own  multitude  of  volumes 
cannot  engage  so  much  as  they  wish  them  to  do  of  the  public 
attention,  without  an  almost  entire  dismissal,  from  that  atten- 
tion,  of  these  preceding  labours.      And  why  are   they  to  be 
thus  consigned  to  neglect?     Is  it  deemed  that  books  of  this 
class   are  necessarily  transitory,  through  some  peculiar  fata^ 
lity,  which  destroys  them  without  regard  to  the  qualities  which 
they  may  possess  or  want ;  and  that  therefore  the  reading  of 
sermons  will  cease,  if  there  be  not  a  continued  supply  from 
authors   who  are,  of  course,  resigned  to  the  destiny  under 
which  their  works  also,  in  their  turn,  are  soon  to  perish  7     Or 
is  it,  that  this  great  accumulation  affords  really  so  very  few 
books  that  deserve  to  live, — so  diminutive  a  portion  of  sound 
doctrine  and  good  writing,  that  absolutely  the  relief  of  an  in- 
supportable destitution  of  religious  truth  and  eloquence  is  the 
object  of  the  present  very  rapid  issue  of  volumes  of  sermons  ? 
Unless  the  works  of  the  very  numerous  former  contributors  to 
this  part  of  our  literature,  are  regarded  as  thus  necessarily  fu- 
gitive, or  thus  indigent  of  the  qualities  indispensable  to  render 
them  instructive  and  impressive,  it  may  be  difficult  to  find  a 
plausible  reason  for  that  eagerness  to  publish  volumes  of  ser- 
mons so  manifest  of  late  years.     And  even  then,  it  will  remain 
some  what  wonderful,;;how  so  very  many  persons  have  been  freed 
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from  all  doubt  as  to  their  own  competency  to  carry  on  the 
course  of  this  written  instruction,  in  the  best  and  ablest  man- 
ner of  those  who  have  had  their  day,  or  to  furnish  such  rea- 
sonine  and  eloquence,  as  those  who  have  had  their  day  are 
to  sink  into  oblivion  for  having  failed  to  exhibit.  Some  of 
these  writers  have  such  aii  estimate  of  themselves,  and  their 
predecessors,  and  even  their  contemporaries,  in  the  same  de- 
partment, that  they  will  confess  they  have  not  taken  all  the 
pains  they  might  to  perfect  their  compositions.  They  could  not 
in  conscience  stay  to  do  it,  so  affected  were  they  at  the  view 
of  the  afflictive  public  want  of  such  a  book  as  theirs.  The 
community  had-  among  them  only  spme  few  millions  of  vo- 
lumes of  serious  sermons,  and  were  constantly  receiving  only 
a  few  thousands  more  each  month  :  and  therefore  who  could  be 
sure  that  souls  might  not  ^^  perish  for  lack^*  of  the  means  of 
**  knowledge,"  if  these  latest  sermon  writers  delayed  the  pub- 
lication of  their  books,  in  order  to  labour  them  to.  the  greatest 
attainable  fitness  for  conveying  instruction  ? 

The  author  of  the  present  volume  has  not  offended  in  the 
way  of  violent  haste  from  the  pulpit  to  the  printing  office,  for 
these  sermons  are  a  selection  from  those  which  ^  be  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  writing  and  preaching  to  his  parishioners  du- 
ring the  last  twenty  years ;'— ^-but  we  question  whether  the  case 
will  be  found  in  every  point  so  unexceptionable. 

*  He  wishes  the  reader  to  understand  and  remember^  that  thbse  Ser- 
mcms  were  not  written  with  any  design  to  publish  them ;  and,  that  they 
are  presented  to  him  as  they  were  delivered  from  the  pulpit.  If,  as  coiii- 
poudoos,  they  are  not  below  what  any  one  may  expect  to  hear  in  a  coan- 
try  churchy  and  in  9l  mixed  congregation  of  people  of  various  ranks^  it 
may  not  be  thought  presumption  in  him  to  hope  that  these  Sermons  va^y 
be  more  useful  to  the  generality  of  readers,  than  compositions  intended  for 
the  critical  eye  of  the  learned/  p«  xvi. 

This  sounds  like  the  language  of  apology,  and,  in  some  de« 
gree,  of  humility ;  but  what  does  it  virtually  say  ?  It  says 
that,  while  there  are  before  the  public,  partly  in  the  form  of 
sermons,  and  partly  of  treatises,  an  immense  number  of  theolo- 
gical  books,  of  which  number  a  proportion,  comprizing,  in 
point  of  quantity,  more  than  most  men  will  ever  have  time  to 
read,  are  of  excellent  tendency,  and  were  matured  with  deli- 
berate stlidy,  by  able  men,  who  made  a  patient  and  earnest 
exertion  to  display  the  subjects  with  the  utmost  possible  clear- 
ness and  force — it  says  that  Mr.  Jesse,  quite  aware  of  all  this, 
thinks  there  is  nothing  like  arrogance  in  calling  on  readers  to 
employ  a  share  of  the  time  due  to  such  works,  in  perusing 
a  volume  of  such  sermons  as  he  is  in  the  habit  of  preparing  for 
the  weekly  services  of  his  parish  ;— strict  care  being  taken  that. 
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having  been  intended  only  for  this  use,  they  do  not  undergo 
any  improvement  when  selected  for  a  higher. 

Nor  is  this  all.  He  thinks  that  primed  instructions,  brouprht 
out  in  this  manner,  may  even  be  *  more  useful  to  the  generality 
of  readers'  than  compositions  intended  for  learned  and  critical 
ones ;— not  meaning,  we  presume,  more  useful  than  they 
would  have  been  if  they  haa  contained  direct  matters  of  learn- 
ing and  criticism ;  that  is  too  flatly  evident  to  be  worth  saying ; 
but  more  useful  to  them  thati  they  would  have  been  if  the  ge^ 
w^raZ /enawr  of  the  composition  had  been  intended  to  satisfy 
the  *  critical  eye.' — Here  we  shall  be  allowed  to  ask,  what  is  it 
that  the  ^  optical  eye  of  the  learned'  demands  in  a  theological 
composition,  when  direct  learning  and  criticism  are  out  of  the 
question  ?  What  is  it,  but  a  definite  general  statement  of  the 
subject  ?  What,  but  a  lucid  natural  order  in  the  series  of  ex- 
planations? What,  but  perfect  conception  in  each  of  the 
thoughts,  and  clear  expression  in  each  of  the  sentences,  toge- 
ther with  such  a  connexion  in  the  succession  of  thoughts  and 
sentences,  as  to  make  them  all  intelligibly  and  forcibly  lead  to 
the  intended  point  ?  And  are  not  these  properties  of  a  compo- 
sition which  the  critical  readeir  requiresj  the  very  things  which 
the  *  generality  of  readers'  necdf  Is  it  not  the  first  object,  and 
a  most  difficult  one,  to  give  those  readers  a  clear  understandvig 
of  the  subject  ?  And  the  way  to  do  this  is,  to  treat  it  in  such  a 
mode  of  composition  as  a  truly  *  critical  eye'  would  perceive  to 
have  the  primary  qualities  of  good  composition. — We  have 
met  with  not  a  few  occasions  of  indulging  some  degree  of  won- 
der at  a  notion,  that  less  careful  labour  is  necessary  in  writing, 
in  proportion  as  the  expected  readers  are  less  disciplined  by 
learning  and  criticism  1  As  if  their  not  having  been  accustomed 
to  accurate  thinking,  rendered  them  just  so  much  the  more  ca- 
pable of  deriving  clear  ideas  from  negligent  writing. 

On  the  whole  of  this  matter,  we  think  it  is  not  easy,  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  literature,  to  be  guilty  of  an  excess,  in 
censuring  that  presumptuous  contempt  of  higher  examples, 
that  low  valuation  of  people's  time,  and  that  indifference,  in 
part  at  least,  to  the  purpose  professed, — their  instruction, — 
which  are  manifested  in  coming  on  the  public  with  composi- 
tions,  executed  in  a  hasty  and  imperfect  manner,  and  accom- 
panied by  an  avowal,  in  effect,  that  the  instruction  of  the  read- 
ers was  not  deemed  an  object  to  make  it  worth  while  to  attempt 
any  improvement  in  those  compositions.  It  is  really  quite  time 
for  the  writers  of  sermons  to  be  admonished,  that  when  they 
are  resolving  on  publication,  they  should  condescend  to  admit 
such  a  sense  of  the  extent  of  their  duty,  as  would  be  impressed 
by  reflecting  a  few  moments,  what  0/A^  seri^ons  in  the  language 
the  persons  to  be  instructed  might  be  reading,  during  the  time 
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they  are  expected  to  employ  in  reading  the  volumes  now  to  be 
j>resented  to  tliem :  and  we  cannot  think  a  very  lenient  Ian* 

ijuage  is  due  to  writers  who  have  never  made  this  reflection, or 
lavc  evidently  disdained  to  profit  by  it. 

The  unusual  length  of  the  preface  to  this  volume  seemed  to 
intimate  that  there  must  be  something  peculiar,  and  requiring 
preparatory  explanation,  in  the  design  or  execution ;  and  we 
presumed  that  an  attentive  perusal  of  it  would  qualify  us  to  go 
forward.  We  must  confess,  however,  that  in  more  than  one 
attentive  reading,  we  failed  to  reach  the  meaning,  lb  is  a 
most  confused  atterppt  to  distinguish  between  '  essential 
truths'  and  ^  subordinate  truths,*  in  the  Christian  religion,  and 
to  instruct  contemporary  preachers  to]  dwell  much  more,  than 
it  is  believed  they  do,  on  the  former  class.  These  *  essential 
truths' are  limited,  in  some  undefined ''or  ilUdefined  way,  to 
*  the  doctrines  concerning  the  Person  and  Office  of  the  Re- 
deemer/ those  doctrines  being,  as  far  as  we  are,  enabled  to  con- 
jecture, so  understood  as  to  exclude,  and  consign  to  the  subofr 
dinate  class,  the  greatest  number  of  the  truths  declared  in  the 
scriptures; — so  understood  as  to  exclude  doctrines  which  must 
constitute  much  of  the  practical  meaning  of  the  term  office^  as 
applied  to  the  Messiah.  For  instance,  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith  is  specified  as  not  being  one  of  the  *  essential 
truths ;'  and  we  find  in  the  ^  subordinate'  class  the  doctrine  of 
^  that  great  defect  in  our  common  nature,  as  destitute  of  the 
spirit  of  holiness,  and  prone  in  all  its  tendencies  to  earthly 
things,'  and  of  *  our  utter  insufficiency,  without  the  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  will  and  do  any  thing  which  is  spiri- 
tually good.*  And  though  such  *  subordinate  truths'  are  al- 
lowed to  have  their  importance,  it  is  represented  that  what  is 
essentially  the  gospel  may  be  effectually  apprehended  without 
them. 

«  He  that  rightly  apprehends  the  personal  character  and  office  of  the 
Redeemer,  may  be  wise  unto  salvation,  though  he  be  ignorant  of  every 
thing  else ;  or,  though  he  know  litde  or  nothing  distinctly  of  the  subor- 
dinate truths,  or  mistakes  their  meaning.^  p.  vi. 

As  if  the  office  of  the  Redeemer  were  something  substantive  and 
absolute,  instead  of  a  relation  which  he  has  assumed  to  the  hu- 
man race,  the  nature  and  effect  of  which  relation  are  defined 
or  explained  by  a  combination  of  those  doctrines  which  would 
here  oe  denominated  subordinate. — It  is  very  much  at  hazard, 
however,  that  we  make  any  attempt  at  stating  the  import  of 
this  long  preface. 

The  reader  will  be  freed  in  a  good  measure  from  this  diBSi- 
culty  of  understanding,  when  he  advances  into  the  sermons 
themselves,-— which  are  on  the  following  subjects.    The  Anti- 
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quity,  Importance,  and  Truth  of  the  Doctrine  of  Salvation — 
Isaiah^s  Prophecy  of  the  Saviour's  Advent'— the  Birth  of  Jesus 
Christ — Calling  his  name  Jesus — the  Humility  of  Christ- 
Christ  our  great  High  Priest— the  scriptural  Doctrine  of  Re- 
demption— a  Resurrection  of  the  Dead,  the  Doctrine  of  both 
the  Testaments — the  Resurrection  of  Christ  and  ours  equally 
certain — our  Saviour's  Ascension  into  Heaven — preaching 
Christ  crucified — the  unchangeable  Friend — the  Author  of 
eternal  Salvation  to  them  that  obey  him — the  true  Vine— the 
Divine  Mercy,  and  the  Christian  Temper  and  Conduct- 
Christian  Practice — Christian  Charity — doing  the  Will  of  God 
— the  Gospel  hid  to  them  that  are  lost. 

It  will  be  perceived,  that,  though  there  is  not  much  speciality 
in  the  subjects,  they  are  chiefly  of  one  general  character  ;  and 
the  selection  of  the  sermons,  we  are  informed,  was  determined 
by  the  subjects  '  and  not  at  all  by  any  conceit  of  excellence  in 
their  composition.'  Though  there  is  a  slieht  peculiarity  in  the 
author's  view  of  Cfiristianity,  these  subjects  are  presented, 
substantially,  in  the  same  light  as  in  the  ordinary  ministrations 
of  evangelical  preachers.  The  doctrines  are  not  stated  with 
any  remarkable  precision,  nor  maintained  with  any  steady  pro- 
cess of  argument.  The  composition  is  indeed,  for  the  most 
part,  quite  loose  and  immethodical ;  a  succession  of  thought^ 
connected  or  not  connected,  as  the  case  may  happen-— easily 
occurring  to  a  mind  not  accustomed  to  any  severity  of  intel- 
lectual discipline — ^and  hastily  thrown  on  paper  just  as  they  oc* 
curred«  A  large  proportion  pf  them  are  perfectly  common- 
place. Here  and  there  they  carry  a  degree  of  point  and  discri- 
mination. A  few  of  them  are  considerably  raised  and  bold  :  and 
now  and  then  they  are  extravagant,  from  carelessness  or  from 
system*  Of  this  last  description  we  have  noticed  several  in^ 
stances  besides  these  two.  *  He'  (the  Mediator)  <  must  be- able 
to  do,  what  seems  to  require  a  greater  exertion  of  almighty 
power,  than  the  production  of  matter  and  of  intelligent  exist- 
ences ;  he  must  secure  the  glory  of  the  divine  perfections,  in 
a  dispensation  of  mercy  and  grace  towards  guilty  and  depraved 
creatures.'  (p-  60.)  '  the  eternal  salvation  of  millions,  and 
of  millions  ofmillionsj  of  fallen  creatures,'  &c.  &o.  (p.  39»)  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  this  is  a  number  vastly  exceeding,  in  all 
probability,  the  whole  assembly  of  the  last  day.  And  as  to  the 
former  passage,  it  seems  very  unthinking  to  represent  any  ef- 
fort or  proof  of  power  as  greater  than  the  creation  of  something 
out  of  nothing. — ^The  whole  strain  of  the  sermons  indicates, 
we  think,  much  genuine  piety  and  zeal,  great  familiarity  with 
the  scriptures*  (quoted,  however,  too  much  in  masses,)  and  very 
little  personal  ostentation.  The  exhortations  are  serious 
and  earnest,   and   the  whole  language    runs    on   in.  a  free 
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inartificial  manner.    Our  great  complaint  is^  that  tkfsre. is- but 
little  accurate,  sterling,  useful  thinking ;  but  little  to  iqake  any 
reader  feel  that  be  better  comprehends  any  part  of  religion* 
There  is  also  a  great  sameness  of  sentiment  through  the  vo-. 
lume.     And  this  is  a  natural  consequence  of  that  peculiarity  we 
have  alluded  to^  in  the  mode  in  which  he  contemplates  revealed 
truth,  and  zealously  insists    that  eveiy  Christian  instructor 
should  apprehend  and  display  it.     'I'be  peculiarity  consists  in 
a  frequent  express  repetition,  and  a  habitual  sytematical  ob- 
servance, of  a  principle  formed  on  a  strained  inference  from 
the  apostle^s  determination,  expressed  to  the  Corinthians  ^  not 
to  know  any  thing  among  them,  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  him 
qrucified/ — It  may  be  presumed  that  all  enlightened  and  de- 
vout readers  of  the  Bible,  must  clearly  perceive. the  grand  pre* 
Eminence  of  the  doctrine  of  a  Mediator  among  the  doctrines 
of  that  revelation  ;  must  perceive  that  this  great  truth,  or  ra-> 
tber  combination  of  truths,  (for  it  comprizes  in  its  very  es- 
sence  several  truths  in  detail)  throws  a  peculiar  light  over  the 
whole  system  of  moral  and  religious  truths,  and  places  them  all 
in  a  certain  relation  to  itself;  and  that  therefore  a  Christian 
speculator  must  contemplate  them,  reason  on  them,  and  incul- 
cate them^  in  that  light  and  that  relation,  from  a  conviction 
that  otherwise  his  view  of  them  will  be  incomplete  or  decep- 
tive. But  what  Mr.  Jesse  insists  on,  is  something  different  from 
this» '  Nothing,  to  be  sure,  could  well  be  stated  with  les^  pre* 
cision  than  his  view  of  the  subject,  though  it  is  so  often  re- 
verted to ;  and  we  cannot  hope  to  make  it  intelKgible  by  say** 
ing — that  his  principle  is,  that  all  religious  and  moral  truths  at 
least  all  that  a  Christian  can  consistently  regard  or  teach,  ia  in 
some  manner  forn>ally  contained  in,  and  absolutely  pf  a  piece 
with,  the  doctrine  of  a  suffering  Saviour ;  insomuch  th?it  no 
point  of  roorab  and  religion  can  with  propriety  be  argued  or 
enfotxed,  otherwise  than  a$  a  constituent  part ^of  this  compre^ 
hensive  doctrine.     Whatever  may  be  the  precise  nature  and 
extent  of  the  principle,  it  aims  to  assert  something  much  more 
than  that  the  doctrine  on  all  moral  and  theological  subjects 
should  be  so  taught,  as  to  be  strictly  in  coincidence  with  the  chief 
points  in  the  theory  of  the  mediatorship  of  Christ,  soiksto 
form  consistent  adjuncts  to  that  theory,  and  compose,  together 
with  it,  and  in  conformity  to  it,  one  wide  and  complicated,  but 
harmonious  system.    It  is  obvious,  even  to  Mr.  Jesse,  that  all 
the  vast  assemblage  of  important  propositions  which  <;onstitute 
the  grand  whole  of  moral  and  religious  truth,  cannot  be  idefUim 
cal  with  those  distinct  propositions,  which  enounce  specifically 
the  mediatorship  of  Christ,  or  the  several  parts  or  views  of  that 
oiediatorship ;  but  he  will  have  all  those  numerous  propositicMis 
ao  coM5ub§tatitial  (if  we  may  so  express  it)  with  these  particular 
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aad  comparatively  few  propositions,  that  all  the  diversified 
truths  tbey  express,  or  ae&m  to  express,  shall  be  bat  modtfica- 
tionsor  parts  of  the  doctrine  enounced  in  these  propositions 
respecting  the  niediatorship.  Or,  at  last,  a)l  the  truths  that  are 
fit.  for  Christi-cfiy^^ise  must  so  be  consubstantial  with  that  doc- 
trine; and  thus'  ali  right  statement  of  religious'and;  moral 
truth  will  strictly  be,  in  substance,*  preaching  Christ  '  cruci- 
fied.'— We  are  aware  that  these  lines  of.  ours  will  appear  ex- 
tremely obscure,  though  wc  may  think  them  sun-oeams  of 
light  and  precision  compared  with  those  of  our  author.  If 
they  do  not  convey  something  like  his  doctrine,  (we  really  can- 
not be  certain  of  the  identity)  we  wish  that  either  it  had  been 
oetter  explained,  or  all  printed  enlargement  on  it  forborne. 

The  effect  of  such  a  principle,  in  its  practical  observance  in 
teaching  religion,  will  be,  either  the  exclusion  from  notice  of  a 
^reat  number  of  important  truths  and  moral  maxims  held  forth 
in  the  comprehensive  instructions  of  the  Bible,  and  deducible 
from  just  reasoning  on  its  declarations;  or  a  most  laborious 
systematic  endeavour — not  to  exhibit  all  the  truths  in  harmony, 
on  the  grand  basis  of  the  mediatorial  economy,  but — ^to  force 
them  all  into  one  form,  of  course  to  constrain  some  of  them  to 
seem  to  be  different  truths  from  what  they  really  are — if  there 
be  not  too  much  absurdity  in  §uch  an  expression.  In  either  of 
these  ways,  the  system  of  religion  and  morals  will  be  rendered 
vastly  narrower  than  the  Bible,  and  presented  to  inquiring 
minds  in  a  form,  which  they  must  abjure  their  most  established 
rules  of  right  thinking  in  order  even  to  understand. 

What  we  have  tried  to  describe  as  the  characteristic  peculi- 
arity of  these  sermons,  appears  in  so  many  passages,  scat<^ 
tered  through  the  volume,  is  so  incompletely  expressed  in  any 
one  of  them,  and  is  complicated  every  where  with  so  much 
that  is  perfectly  true  and  common,  that  we  could  not,  without 
a  great  deal  of  room  and  trouble,  ^ve  the  quotations  requi- 
site to  exemplify  that  peculiarity. 

We  would  very  willingly  extend  this  article,  if  many  words 
were  necessary  to  express,  that,  while  we  question  the  necessity 
of  this  publication,  we  have  a  strong  conviction  of  the  piety 
and  zeal  of  the  author,  and  that  the  volume  contains  much 
which  it  is  very  useful  to  preach,  though  it  be  by  no  mean$  nei 
cessary  to  print. 
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Art.  yL,  jf  Nkw  Attaints  of  ChroMhgy;  in  which  an  Attempt  iil  made 
to  ezphin  the  History  and  Antic|mtie8  of  the  Primitive  Nadons  of  the 
World»  and  die  Prophecies  nelattng  to  them,  on  Principles  tending  to 
xemoTe  the  Imperfection  and  Discordance  of  preceding  Systems*  By  ' 
the  Rev.  William  Hales,  D.  D.  &c.  Vol.  II.  In  two  Paru>  4to. 
pp.  1440.     Rivingtons,  1811. 

(Canchded  frtm  p,  90S,  J 

nPHE  learned  author^s  illastrations  of  the  criticism  and  thee* 
logy  of  the  book  of  Job  conclude  his  2nd  period,  which 
embraces  the  events  of  sacred  history  from  the  deluge  to  the 
birth  of  Abraham.  The  3d  period  is  from  the  birth  of  Abra* 
ham  to  the  entering  of  the  Israelites  into  CanMn ;  545  years. 
Period  4th,  to  the  establishment  of  the  resal  state  in  the  per« 
son  of  Sau) ;  498  years.  Period  5th,  to  the  revolt  of  the  ten 
tribes ;  1 20  years.  Period  6th,  to  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
Nebuchadnezzar;  404  years.  Period  -Idi,*  to  the  reform  by 
Nehemiah;  166  years.  Period  8tb,  to  the  birth  of  John  the 
Baptist ;  415  years.  Period  9th,  to  the  destruction  of  Jernsa^ 
lem  by  the  Romans ;  79  years.  Period  1 0th,  the  history  of  the 
Christian  church,  as  correspondent  ^ith  prophecy,  down  to 
the  present  era  ;  and  from  the  time  in  which  we  live,  accord* 
ins  to  Dr.  H.'s  opinions  on  the  predictions  of  Daniel  and  St. 
John,  to  the  end  of  the  sufferings  and  militant  state  of  the 
church;  which  he  calculates  will  be  1880.  ThenistofoUow 
the  Milennial  state,  which  our  author  extends  to  a  tboosaad 
generations;  and  in  which  be  zealously  maiutains,  not  only 
that  genuine  Christianity  shall  universally  prevail  in  purity  of 
knowledge  and  practice,  but  that  (as  many  ancients,  and  some 
moderns  have  thought)  Christ  shall,  in  bis  visible  human  na-* 
ture,  reign  on  earth.  We  shall  have  an  opportunity  in  the  se- 
quel of  oneriug  some  renparks  on  this  topic. 

A  leading  object  of  the  work  is,  to  interpret  the  prophecies 
relating  to  the  person  and  mediation  of  the  Messiah.  The 
attention  paid  to  this  ppiqt  is  laudable,  and  the  results  are 
often  interesting  and  satisfactory,  but  too  frequency  other* 
wise.  While  critical  disquisitions  in  support  of.  the  learned 
i)octor's  views  are,  in  many  instances,  of  little  importance, 
drawn  out  to  a  tiresome  length,  in  other  instapces,  where  real 
difficulties  exist,  and  serious  objections  have  been  raised  by  the 
disciples  of  the  Grotian  and  the  modern  German  school,  we 
are  not  furnished  with  a  single  notice  of  such  difficulties,  nor 
with  any  criticism  which  might  virtuallt/imply  a  solution  of 
them.  It  is  remarkable  that,  though  the  author  ably  illus- 
trates the  prediction  concerning  the  son  of  David  in  2  Sam. 
▼ii.  1 — 16*  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  19th  verse,  which  fur- 
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nishes  a  clear  and  forcible  argument  in  favour  of  his  interpre- 
tation of  the  p^ceding  verges.) — */  And  yet  this  is  a  small 
thing  in  thy  sight,  O  Lord  JebQvah  I  Thou  speakest  with  re- 
gard to  the  family  of  thy  servant  eve^  to  a  long  futurity :  and 
this  is  the  law  of  THE  Man  [onHHi  the  Adam, i.e.  the  new 
federal  chief ;  1  Cor.  xv.  45.]  O  Lord  Jehovah."  We  still 
more  regret  the  absence  of  anj^  notice  of  the  prophetic  ^'  last 
words  of  David,'^  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  which  Dr.  Kennicott  faas  so 
satisfactorily  restored  and  illustrated,* 

Dr.  H.  takes  high  ground  in  uniformly  rendering  the  con* 
stantly  recurring  expression  in  the  Old  Testaoient,  '<  tb^ 
word  of  Jehovah/'  hy  the  Oracle  of  the  Lord ;  and  applying 
it  to  the  personal  and  eternal  Logos,  We  wish  be  had  brought 
together  oisf  reasons  in  a  condensed  form,  so^  as  to  have  satisned 
us  of  the  propriety  of  this  canon  of  criticism,  before  its  ap<* 
plication  was  regularly  assumed.  The  following  passage  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  such  evidence  that  19^  have  round,  except 
one  in  Vol.  1.  p.  317,  which  is  rather  a  statement,  than  a  proofs 
of  }he  position. 

*  It  f  1  Kings  xix.  9.]  demonstrates  the  personality  of  the.  Or  AC  lb  or 
THE  Lord,  who  seems  to  have  appeared  in  a  human  form  at  first  to 
Elijah,  and  afterwards  in  glory ;  and  also  the  propriety  of  rendering 
Dabak  Iahoh,  nof  the  word  of  the  Lord,*' as  in  the  English  Bible, 
which  is  frequently  confounded  with  the  written  word,  but  the  Oraclb 
OF  THE  Lot<  D,  as  expressly  rendered  by  St..  Paul  in  this  place,  i  xff^- 
rtrfxi;,  the  Or  ACL Ey  Rom.  xi.  4*  whom  he  elsewhere  calk  the  Spkaker, 
0  Aax5y>  Heb,  xii.  25.  because  >^'»>^"  rA^n^TaToi/ewC,  "  he  speaketh  the 
oracles  of  God»''  John  iii.  34.  And  so  should  the  synonymous  terms* 
•  Aiyof,    John  i.  1.  &c.  0  A«/of  ToDeiw,  Rey.  xix.  11.  &c.  *P'if^®"2;,  Heb. 

xi.  3.  (taken  from  the  usual  renderings  of  JDabar  lahoh  throughout  the 
Septuagint  version }  be  translated  thb  Oracle* &c.'  p.  426.  '  , 

Dn  H.  seems  not  to  have  considered  that  xf^iAevtifr^L^j  like  all 
verbal  substantives  of  the  same  derivation,  (from  the  preter* 
perfect  passive}  must  have  a  passive  signification,  and  cannot 
be  applied  to  an  agent  without  violating  the  analogy  of  lan» 
guage.  This  support  of  his  position  seems,  therefore,  to  fail ; 
and,  if  we  had  other  and  sufficient  evidence  of  the  positioo 
itself,  we  should  si^U  object  to  the  using  of  the  term  Oracle  for 
the  purpose  of  Dr«  H.  It  denotes  the  matter  delivered  as  a  di- 
vine message,  or  Replace  in  which  it  is  delivered  ;  but  it  can- 
not properly  signify  the  speaker. 

Dr.  Hales  is  singular,  and.  We  fear,  i^;j/ir/wnfl/e  in.  rendering 
^j*j«,  (Adonai)  ''THE  Regent,"  as  he  uniformly  does.  He 
refers,  indeed,  to  one  of  his  former  works,  in  which,  he  says, 

m ■  '  »  ■*  I  ■  .      ..  I    ■  ■  i_ ,1, 

*  Vide  the  passage  at  length  in  Eclectic  Rev.  Vol.  II.  Part  I.  p.  IS. 
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he  has  *  shewn  the  propriety'  of  this  trahslation  j  but  this  is 
not  dealing  handsomely  with  the  purchasers  of  these  het^vy 
quarto  volumes,  of  whom  few  can  be  presumed  to  be  in  pos- 
session of  the  Dissertations  referred  to. 

He  concurs  with  some  of  the  ancients  in  considering  the 
Orebimy  who  sustained  Elijah  when  he  concealed  himself  from 
the  wrath  of  the  impious  Ahab,  as  being  the  natives  of  the 
country,  and  not  "  ravens,*'  according  to  the  general  supposi^ 
J         lion.    We  have  no  objection  to  this  gloss,  on  the  principle 
?         pleaded  by  Dr.  H.  {iiec  Deus  irUersit;  &c.) ;  but  it  would  have 
^         keen  'sarisfactbry  if  be  had  answered  the'argiiments  of  the  saga- 
cious Bochart,  in  defence  of  the  common  interpretation. 

We  are  gratiBed  with  the  observations  of  our  author  on  the 
histoiy  of  Cyrus  the  g!<eati  confirming  the  reasonings  of  our 
learned  oomUryman,  Hutchinson,  in  support  of  the  credibility 
of  the  leading  facts  in  the  Cyrbpsdia,  and  the  improbability 
of  the  narrative  given*  by  Herodotus,  At  the  same  time  we 
must  remark,  that  this  circumstance  ought  not  to  be  turned  to 
the  account  of  those  who  have  charged  the  father  of  hbtory 
with  malignity-  and  designed  falsehood.     He  lived  too  near  the 

geriod  of  the  Persian  war  to  gain  information  unaltered  by 
recian  animosity.  But^Xenophon^s  opportunities,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  younger  Cyrus,  iwere  in  the  highest  degree  favour- 
able to  the  coUecftion  of  accurate  materials. 

In  his  iUuHtration  of  the  prophecy  of  Haggai,  ch.  ii.  6 — 9. 
Dr.  H.  justly  reproves  the  modern  and  disgraceful  facility  of 
relinquishins;  itAportant  interpretations  of  passages,  however 
well  supported,  in  favour  of  some  novel  gloss  of  far  less  evi- 
dence, but  fasbionablci  because"! t  is  anti-cOangelical^  atid  be-* 
cause  it  yields  a  sense  perfectly  nugatory  to  any  purpose 
of  doctrine  or  religious  practice.  On  an  instance  of  this  kind 
in  Archbishop  Newcome's  Minor  Prophets,  our  learned  author 
observes: 

'  There  seemi  to  be  an  alarming  propensity  in 'some  modem  expositors 
of  scriptarey  to  relinquish  evideoce  the  most  tenable^  on  the  first  suspicion 
of  its  authenticity ;  either  through  indolence^  because  they  will  not  search 
the  scriptures  thoroughly ;  or  through  an  affectaiion  of  candour,  and  fiee- 
dom  mm  prejudice.  Such  weak  and  injudicious  concessions  from'  the 
friends  of  religion^  are  more  injurious  and  mischievous  than  the  open  at- 
tacks of  its  enemies :  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  daikness  is  more  for- 
midable than  the  arrow  that  flieth  in  the  noon  day/  p«  516. 

To  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  new  testament, 
Dr.  H.  has  paid  distinguished  attention.  His  observations 
are  often  judicious  and  useful ;  but  sometimes  they  disappoint 
us  by  the  omission  of  subjects  reasonably  to  be*expected9  and 
too  generally  they  tire  by  their  prolixity. 
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In  treating  on  the  origin  of  the  firj^t  three  Gospels,  he  sup- 
ports the  opinion  of  Griesbacb  and  Townson,  that  Mark  com- 
piled his  gospel  from  those  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  *  with  the 
exception  of  about  foar-and-twenty  verses,  which  contain  facts 
■not  recorded  by  either  of  his  predecessors,  but  illustrative  of 
the  general  subject.'  p.  667.  With  the  utmost  respect  for 
names  of  such  authority,  we  fear  that  the  requisites  of  the 
.  case  are  not  answered  by  tliis  hypothesis,  though  it  is  less  ob- 
jectionable than  the  unsatisfactory  and  too  complex  one  of 
Professor  Marsh.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  verbal 
coincidences :  the  irerbal  differences,  also,  in  the  relation  of 
the  same  fact  or  discourse,  must  be  provided  with  a  solution. 
In  an  inquiry  of  so  much  doubtfulness,  and  yet  interesting  to 
the  Christian  as  well  as  the  scholar,  we  shall  be  excused  if  we 
propose  a  theory,  which,  in  our  judgement,  possesses  more  ad- 
vantages and  fewer  embarrassments  than  any  other  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  It  appears  to  avoid  the  charge  of  derogate 
^ng  from  the  sacred  character  and  inspiration  ot  the  evangel* 
ists ;  it  demands  no  violent  conjectures,  but  only  such  suppo- 
sitions as  few  will  deny  to  be  in  a  high  degree  probable  ;  and  it 
seems  suiQcient  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena. 

The  great  objects^  of -the  apostles,  in  their  official  labours, 
were,  nrst,  to  cpnvert  men  to  the  faith  and  obedience  of 
Christ;  and,  next,  toirnform  and  edify  those  wb6  were,  from 
time  to  time,  converted.  In  discharging  the  duties  of  the  se- 
cond class,  tho  apostles  would  be  solicitous  to  communicate, 
as  the  converts  were  deeply  concerned  to  know,  all  suitable 
details  relative  to  the  actions  and  discourses  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
We  have  a  clear,  though  quite  incidental,  proof  of  the  ciri- 
culation  of  such  information,  in  an  instance  not  recorded  by 
any  one  of  the  evangelists,  in  Acts  xx.  35.  The  relations  thus 
given  would  be  of  various  matter,  according  to  the  topic  of 
immediate  instruction ;  and  they  would  comprehend  one  or 
more  anecdotes  or  discourses,  as  the  judgement  of  the  inspired 
relator  might  dictate  the  propriety  of  selection.  We  need  not 
remairk  on  the  value  of  such  relations,  froin  those  who  had> 
been  '*  the  eye-witnesses  and  attendants  of  the  Word,"  and 
who  had  the  promise  of  his  unerring  Spirit  to  *'  bring  all 
things  to  their  remembrance.  Within  the  confines  of  Judea, 
the  apostles  would  usually  deliver  their  discourses  in  Syro- 
Chaldaic,  the  current  language :  in  other  places  they  common- 
ly spoke  the  Alexandrian  Greek. 

It  is  not  probable  that  any  of  the  apostles,  during  the  first 
few  years  of  their  labours,  would  commit  to  writing  any  large, 
accounts.     But  they  might,  on  requesc,  write  down  such  or 
such  aparticular  relation  or  discourse  of  their  Divine  Mas* 
ter.     Or  some  one  of  their  hearers  or  disciples  wrote  those  re«> 
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lations  from  their  mouths.  In  each  of  the  commuiHtiei  of 
Christian  converts  which  they  formed,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  one  person,  at  least,  was  competeat  to  do  t^is.  The  re- 
vision of  the  particular  apostle  from  whose  dictation  the  re- 
cord had  been  written,  would  be  solicited,  whenever  opportu- 
nity permitted.  Thus  a  number  i>f  detached  portions^  some 
very  brief,  and  others  longer,  some  in  Syro-Cbaldaic,  but 
most  of  them  in  Greek,  would  obtain  justly  the  credit  of 
apostolic  sanction ;  and  would  be  preserved,  read,  copied^  and 
reverenced  accordingly. 

The  application  of  this  hypothesis  is  easy.    To  the  evan* 
gel ists,  Mark  and  Luk^e,  who  were  not  apostles,  tb^  were  in- 
valuable.     It  may   be  presumed  that  they  would  diligently 
collect  them,  that  they  were  able  fully  to  appreciate  their  au* 
thorit}',  and  that  they  would  introduce  into  their  respective 
narratives  those  which  they  knew  to  be  of  indubitable  authen* 
ticity.    Some  of  these  fragments  might  have  been  inserted  by 
St.  Matthew  himself  in  his  origiMl  gospel;  or  some  of  thera 
might  be  select  extracts  A*pm  nis  work,  or.  Greek  translations 
of  them.     It  is  evident  that  a  large  part  of  the  gospel  of  Luke 
consists  of  detached  anecdotes,  not  even  connected  by  a  suc« 
cession  in  the  order  of  time;  and  it  may  be  inquired  wbetiier 
the  'AvofjLinnfj^affJfjMTm  rlh  amxrrSxuv,  mentJoned   by  Jttstia  Martyr,, 
were  not  fragments  of  this  valuable  and  authentic  description.    - 
From  the  whole,  we  venture  to  suppose,  that,  where  we 
find  continued  verbal  agreements  in  the  threey  or  io  two,  of 
these  sacred  writers,  there  we  are  reading  an  apostolic  Greek 
fragment,  which  each  possessed,  and  faithfully  inserted ;  and 
that,  where  the  coincidences  are.not  verbal,  but  lie  in  the  or* 
der  of  clauses  and  sentences,  each  evangelist  had  befQre  bina  a 
oopy  of  the  same  «yyro.CAtf/<&2i(c£ragment,and  that  be  trans- 
luted  it  for  himself- 

We  have  looked  in  vain  for  a  solution  of  the  ^iffienky  in 

Lukeiii.  l.  relative  to  the  year  of  Tiberius;  and  y^tsuch  a 

subject  was  certainly  more  to  be  expected  in  this  chroneJi9gi<* 

cal  work  than  the  theological  criticism  with  which  it  is  fiUed. 

The  history  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery^  and  the  doxo* 

logy  in  Matt.  vi.  13.  are  largely  commented  on,  but  without 

any  notice  of  the  question  upon  the  genuineness  of  thoso  pas* 

sages.     The  passage  in  the  copies  of  Joseohus,  usually  called 

his  testimony  concerning  Christ,  is  zealously  owmaiaed  to  be 

genuine,  but  with  no  force  of  argomeot  that  we  can  discover, 

and  wivhout  even  an  attempt  to  remove  the  weighty  objections 

against  it;    Dr.  H.  contends,  that  external  baptism  is  re^ene- 

rkiion  ;  but,  from  a  variety  of  better  sentimeats  »70WQd  in  hk 

work,  we  hope  that  he  sincerely  believes,  and  piaaie»lly  eo* 

joyd,  «he  renewing  ^nd  purifying  iafiuences  of  the  H^y  Spirit, 
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In  bis  interpretation  of  the  prophecies  j^et  to  be  accom^ 
plisbed)  our  author  finds  matter  for  the  most  xselancboly  fore^^ 
bodings.  We  cannot  help  supposing  that  be  is  unacauainted 
with  those  more  encouraging  signs  of'  the  times  which  cast 
many  beams  of  light  across  the  gloom  ei  national  difficulties ; 
or  that)  from  some  unworthy  prejudices,  he  is  unwilling  duly 
toappreciate  them.  He  anticipates  the  deepest  depression 
of  Ibe  pure  religion  of  Christ,  and  the  triumph  of  infidelity; 
popery,  and  persecution;  and  be  terrifies  himself  with  the 
picture  of  the  British  empire,  and  its  now  firee  and  favoured 
metropolis  being  the  seat  of  the  last  and  most  dreadful  pecse^ 
cntion.  The  subject  is  too  serious  to  be  trifled  witb  ;  but  we 
can  scarcely  forbid  a  smile  in  discovering  that  the  most  dis« 
nial  presages  of  our  hastening  woes  are  drawn, — not  from  the 
profligacy  and  immorality  of  the  high  and  the  low  ranks  of  our 
countrymen ;.  not  from  the  guilt  of  the  blood  of  millions  sacri* 
ficed  at  the  shrine  of  war ;  not  from  the  prostitution  of  boly 
institutions,  not  from  the  number  (we  tbans  God  that  we  hope 
it  is  daily  diminishing,  and  the  opposite  class  increasing)  of 
elergymen  who  deny  and  revile,  under  pretence  of  refusing ^ 
the  doctrines  to  which  they  have  solemnly  subscribed ;  not 
from  the  ignorance  of  the  poor  who  perish  for  lack  pf  know- 
ledge ;  not  from  the  perversion,  by  scandalous  peculation,  of 
the  noble  provisions  made  by  parliament  for  the  instruction  of 
the  benighted  and  superstitious  population  of  Ireland;* — not 
firom  such  causes  as  these  does  Dr«  H.  sound  his  alarm, — ^but 
on  account  of  the  spoliation  of  church  lands  at  the  Reforma* 
tion,  the  alienfition  of  tythes  in  some  instances,  and  a  Gomp#^ 
sition  for  them  in  others,  the  increase  of  itinerant  knd  lay 
preachers,  the  admission  of  papists  in  Ireland  to  the  elective 
francbise^  and,  as  the  last  and  most  terrible  calamity  of. all, 
the  removal  (should  it  ever  take  place)  of  all  penalties  and 
disabilities  from  those  whose  consciences  or  whose  prejudices 
will  noft  alipw  them  to  conform  to  the  church  by  law  estab- 
lished ! 

Dr.  H.  ^concludes  the  present  portion  of  bis  work  by  a  la- 
boured attempt  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  the  Chiliasts,  of  a 
**  fintt  resurrection''  of  the  martyrs  apd  other  saints,  and  their 
exercising  a  visible  and  earthly  reign  with  Christ,  as  their  s'e^ 
cular  Monarch,  for  a  thousand  gener'atiom  (as  our  author  con* 
ceirfes)  previous  to  the  final  and  universal  judgement.  To  this 
sentiment,  though  a  favourite  with  many,  we  cannot  but  en- 
tertain objections.  Thci /ons  erroris,  in  the  case,  seems  to  be 
an  unchristian  opinion  oil  the  nature  qf  ;true  flory.  JVien^,  tpp 
much  attaQbejd  to  th€^  aplendourqf  wordly  greatness,  have  i^en 
little  to  attract:  them  in  tbe  beauties  of  boiiness,  the  glories  <Df 
a  general  conversion  of  mankind  to  the  knowledge  and  prac- 
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tice  of  true  Christianify.  Hence  they  have  literally  interpreted 
the  symbolical  and  figucative  language  of  .the  . scriptures,,  in 
describing  the  future  extent  and  influence  of  pure  religion. 
They  have  forgot,  or  they  have  not  duly  considered,  that  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  is  nat  >rf,  this  world.  Their  notion  is  in- 
consistent with  the  existence  of  that  discipline,  duty,  and  triai« 
which  the  scriptures  represent  as  the  constant  appointment  of 
God  for  his  church  before  the  period  of  heavenly  glory. 
That  there  will  be  a  very  happy  and  triumphant  state  of  the 
Christian  interest  in  the  present,  world,  we  believe  and  eladly 
expect ;  neither  are  we  terrified  with  the  spectres  whiw  Dr. 
H.  conjures  up  to  deter  the  government  ana  people  of  Great 
Britain  from  improving  the  church  establishment,  and  en- 
larging the  liberties  of  separatists.  We  augur  well  from  the 
signs  of  the  times,  distressing  as  many  passing  events  are:  but 
they  are  really  passing.  Knowledge,  education,  the  written 
scriptures,  ana  the  preached  gospcj,  are  widely  and  rapidly 
extending  their  benignant  influence^  From  their  triumphs, 
secular  governments  have  nothing  to  apprehend.  The  order 
of  society  will  go  oa  undisturbed :  its  evils  only  will  bie  re- 
dressed, by  the  silent  and  salutary  operation  of  principles 
which  will  benefit  nations  in  making  individuals  truly  virtuous 
and  beneficent,  humble  an^boly.  This,  we  presume  to  con- 
ceive,iis  the  promised  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  in  its  ultimate  and 
universal  prevalence :  a  reign  of  holy  principles^  by  the  grace 
and  spirit  of  Christ  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  of  holy  actions 
in.  their  lives;  *'  a  kingdom  which  is  not  meat  or  driok,^ 
outward  rites  and  forms,  but  ^<  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy 
in  the  Holy  Ghost,"  • 

Art.  XI.  Pure  and  Undtfiled  Religion,  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Go- 
verfiors  of  the  ^cotdsh  Hospital  in  Loitelon.  On  the  24th  of  November, 
1811.  By  Robert  Youog,  M.  D.  D*  &.  I.  Minister  to  the  iScotch 
Churchy  London  Wall,  and  Chapkin  to  the  ScottishCorporation.  8vo. 
p.p.  52.  Richardson^  Comhill.    Jtlatchardy  &c.  181 1. 

n|['H£  very  benevolent  institution  mendoned' in  the  .title.  |^ge  < we 
have  just  transcrtbedy  has  found  inDr.Youag,  an  aUe  and'seafous 
advocate.  Selecting  for  his  text  the  27th  verse  of  the  Ist.  chap,  of  James 
C^pure  and  undemed  religion,"  &c.)  he  enlarges  in  an  eaniest*  and 
frequenUy  impressive  manner,  on  the  two  propositions  of  wbtch,  he 
is  of  opinion  it  consists:  1st.  that  the  gospel,  as  the  word  cf  God« 
lA  pure,  and  ought  not  to  be  defiled:  and  2d.  the  tendency  of,  the 
gospel,  pure  and  undefiled,  is  to  produce  charity  in  the  heart,  compassion 
towards  the  afflicted,  and  personal  purity  of  life  and  conversation. 
Under  die  latter  division  of  the  discourse,  vft  meet  with  sevetal 
afieCting  descriptions  and  appeala,  which  howevtt*  would  hare^kist 
ao  part  <^   their  eiecty  had   they  been  somewhat  less<  itetoikally 
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um^gA-  TotRifdft  the  close  of  the  sermon.  Dr.  Y,  eoten  into  a. 
few  pordculan  respecting  the  Scottish  Hospital^  with  a  view^  of  recommeDd'* 
4AS  Its  interests  to  poblic  patronage. 

'^*l^  the  year  1665  it  was  incorporated  l^  royal  charter.    At  that 

time    the   nomber    of  oar  countrymen  in   London  was   exceediogr]y . 

snalL    This  drcumstance  induced  them  to  believe^  that,  by  erecting- 

9n  hospi^  or  workhouse,  they  might,  sufficient] jr  and'  mo^  efiectuaUy 

provide  for  all  their  poor.      A  few    years  coBFtnced    them  of  their 

error.    The  happy  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  which  was  effected 

ahOQt  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  while  it  identified  their  mutual  ih«  n 

terests,  and  consolidated  their  mutu^  strength,  opened,  at  the  same  tQne« 

A  more  eenera!   intercourse  betwixt  the   lnh;d>itants  of  both.     The 

eyes  of  uie  nation  followed  ^e  royal  jpresence^  and  the  metropolis 

fiatorally  became  the  resort  of  the  ingenious  and  enterprising  from  aQ 

I^rts.    The  bold  and  adventurous  Spint  of  t!he  North  soon  orew  mufti- 

tudes  away  from  their  native  homes.     The  superior  education  which, 

in  their  parochial    schools,    the    humbkit  of^the  Scottish  'peasantry 

received,  and  the  virtuous   habits    Which   they  had  early  imbibed  in 

the  bosom  of   their  majestie  mountains,   qualified  them,  in   general* 

for  maintaining  respectability   in    tbn   new   society  bto  vrhicn    they 

were  received,  and  conducted  some  of  ihem  to  cotk9i<ier|ib)e'  affluence 

and  power.    The  success  of  4  ^.w,   agreeably  io  the  natural  efiect 

of  human  events*  encouraged  others  to  s^k,  upon  a  wtd«ir  theatre* 

larger  scope  for  their  ii>dua^ry,  ipge^uKy,  sad  tawmts*     The  succtssful 

candidates    for  wealth,    independence^  an4  distinction,  art,  .in  every 

society,    however,    nec^sarily  few.      While  some  were    ^joying   in 

splendour  the  fruits  of  their  well-earned  industry,  many  were  drooping 

under  disease,  misfortune,  and  a^e,  and  Sinking  into  the  iKiost  abject 

poverty  and  helpless  want.    The  house,  or  kosfittat^  which  ivas  intended 

as  the  common  receptacle  Of  all  tttetr  poor.  Was  SOO0  found  iltogether 

incapahle  of  iiilfilling  the  ben^olent  purposes  of  the  charter.    Besides^ 

the  very  idea  of  such  iSn  house,  it  was  ooyrdiseoi^ered,  Wisi  contrary 

and  repugnant  to  all  the  honest,  and  hi^bo^n  feeH^s,    which  the 

Scottish  peasant  had  inh9led  wiA  his  native  air;  s|kI  that  multitudes, 

sooner  than  become  the  inmates  of  a  mwHotuet  were  contented  to 

suffer  unnoticed,  and  die  unpitiesd  and  unlaakentedk     ,  "    ^ 

*  In  the  year  1775,  under  i^e  auspices  of  our  present  venerable  and 
belored  JMonarch,  the  charter  was  again  renewed,  and  the  management 
of  the  charity  materially  and  beoeficialty  altered.    Instead  of  receiving, 
the  poor  into  one  house,  the  Society  now  administered  to  thom>  either  . 
weekly  of  mon^ty,  such  .stated  or  occasional  assistance  as  their  several 
circuflostaocea-ii^uired;  and*  ios^ad  of  rei^rvrng  their  bounty,  till  the 
petiuooer  was  no  longer  fit  for  any  labour,  it  strengthened,  by  timely 
relief,  the  sinews  of  their  remaining  industry,  and  encouraged,  by  th^r 
countenante,    their  assiduity  and  perseverance.      The  poor  now  ate. 
their  crust  with  comfort,  in  the  midst  only  of  their  pwn'  families,    and 
preserved  to  tfheir  latest  age,  the  virtuous  habits,  and  best  feelings,  of 
their  younger  years. 

*  *  *  s' 

*  Ifk  this  stM^e  the  Society  now  appears  before  the  |Hiblic,  and  exhibits « 
I  will  Testum  ^  fay,,  lis.m»eh  JMdgoent  ift  its  manseemeoi^  ^s4  «S  [ 

Vol.  VIII.  ^  N     ' 
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inany  bcdefits  in  its  exercise,  as  can  be  stinimed  up  f>y  any .  Institutidn 
of  a  similar  kind.*      • '  . 

The  statement  is  too  diffusely  amplified  to  allow  oF  fiirtBer  extract^ 
It  may  b^  proper  to  add,  tHa^  the  profits  of  the  discbufse  a^  to  be  aH>licd 
to  the  benefit  of  the.  iostituiion.   - 

■     -  ■  ■  •  .---...--.  ■  I  III 

Art.  XII.  Catalonia,  a  Poem,  with  Notes,  aiustrative  of  the  presrttt 
State  of  Affairs  in  the  Peninsula.  87o.  pp;  50.  Longman  and  Cd. 
1811. 

THE  tone  and  temppr  'of  this  little  ballad  are  prett]^  much  in  unison  with 
Mr  Scott's  po^mof  Don  Roderic.  The  style  in  which  it  is  writtea 
is  not  unpleasing,  nor  destitute  of  spirit ;  but  the  author  would  probably 
have  succeeded  better  had  he  given  more  of  narrative  and  less  of  declama- 
tion. We  subjoin  a  few  stanzas,  in  which  he  assumes  the  attitude  of  a  rc-» 
inbpstranu 

<  O,  Spaniards  !  in  a  cause  so  I^igh,  > 

Gan  such  peifidious  chiefs  be  found, 
Whg*  in  the  hour  when  danger's  r^igh, 
will  yield  a  rood  of  Spanish  grf^^od^* 

<  O !  fatal  blindnesSf  that  confides 

To  palsied  hands  the  saered  trust. 
Whose  wcaknessf  e^ry  tOBgne  derides, 
While  £bro  bladea  in  scabbard  rust. 

♦  Whom,  when  the  tocsm  'calls'  t6  arms,'" 

Divided  councils  still  engage  ; 
While  treach'rous  leaders  spread  alarm^. 

To  check  the  peasant's  noble  rage.*   '       ■   ■      '    , 

«  And,  Spaniards,  why  this  CQld  reserve  ?  , 

.    Why  thus  from  closer  ties,  refraini  '    ..    .  !.  ..  .       ; 

0*ir  cause  alUed-»-will  England;  swerve^  ..    v  ,-.                /  •  ": 
Or  shoos  ovr9nion  haughty  jSpainf'       . 

•  #  Shall  dark  distrust  our  purpose  doufab,  " 

-^     .  •  If  side  by  side,  with  hand  and  heart  >  -  .   . 

United,  we  shottW  raise  the  sboHt,  • ..     '   ^    .     ' 

i  Apd  triumph  o'er  y  pur  tyrant's  art.*      ,  ,:;.  ..,  ,      .  ,.  * 

The  notes  arei  in  our  (Tpimon,  more  interesting  tfean  thte  *poem.  'Ther 
author  enters  at  some  length  into  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  pieninstda*;  and 
though  his  anticipations,  perhaps,  are  rather  sangtiine,  he  seenl^  to  hafte^ 
beeir  an  attentive  observer  of  the  Spanish  charactbr,  and  nu^  of  hisre- 
marks  are  sensible  andmdic}o»s.  The  Catalans  he  seefiw  to  ire^rd  with 
peculiar  partiality,  '      *        ;     .  «      . 

' « In  the  simplicity  of  his  habits,  in  the  pecul!.ir  manirnelss  and  acuvil^Qi' 
his  disposition,  the  Catalan  peasant  differs  much  from*  those  of  i$^jc^er 
provinces.  His  wert-kno^ynintegrity  is  justly  esteemed-.  A  C^tjJanmes* 
«enger  is  never  kftdwn  to  fail  in  his  fidelity,'  whe'^h  trusted  with  tte  mb«^; 
valuable  property.  He  wraps  the  money  in  his  sash,  and  will  travel  sixty 
f>r  eighty  miles  a  day,  sleeping  on  his  face  fo  protect  hiichittge,  irheii  Ke 
lies  down  to  i^st.    His  daify  babtti^  inure-  a  CaiadftOt'O^  the  is^er^^t  |>riTa-' 


tilo&  and  ihtigue  *;  «  sUce  of  course:  bread*  an  onion,  .or  ft  ftw  dried  j2^iTai|!4^ 
ZO89  are  sufHcieot  to  sustain  him ;  and.  for  repose  he  s^ks  do  other  bed  but 
^gro^Dd,  ao  other  canopy  than  the.  skicsk'  .  . 

.  ^  *  The  Catalan  peasant,  amidst  all  his  misfortunesy  has  preserved  hift  8pi«s 
rityliis  activity,  hi^  persevc^ring  resolution  ;-^r,  to  speak  more  corrcsct^^^ 
^very^  new  enormity  committed  by  the  French  hat  only  excited  a  keenes 
sense  of  his  wrongs,  a  more  implacable  hatred  to  his  Cruel-  enemy,  and  a 
irore  determined  resolution  to  subdue  him.     It  is  the  common  remark 


out  the  French,  afid  look'  to  us,  as  their  sincere'  allies,  to  accomplish  it« 
They  ask  only  arms  and  ammunition  in  such  proportion  as  to  tenable  them't^ 
associate  in  formidable  bodies,  to  deter  the  enemy  from  approachingtheir 
retreats*  One  of  them,  a  fine  stout  fellow,  lately  applied  to  the  officer 
commanding  the  British  squadron  off  Areus  de  Mar,  lor  a.  supply  of  arms. 
Ui^  was  informed  there  was  no  depot  on  board  the  English  men  of.  war, 
isom  which  they  could  be  furnished,  but  was  ofiered  a  musket  for  himself); 
ht  cfeclised  it^  however,  saying,  not  one  nor  one  hundred  would  answer  hift 
IKirpose ;  bat  if  such  a  number  could  be  giten  them  as  would  arm  a  vt|w 
la^,  they  would  then  defend  themselves,  and,  by  uniting  two  or  three 
.neighbouring  Tillages,  tliey  would  soon  prevent  the  French  from  coming 
'^mong  them*  He  was  recommended  to  apply  to  the  superior  junta  of  Ca- 
rcalooia,  but  he  turned  away  abruptly  upon  the  proposal^' declaring,  they 
ivere  the  first  against  whoniv  perhaps,  these  arms  might  be  directed,  for  it 
was  their  misconduct  had  brought  ruin  upon  the  principality.'     pp.  34,  35. 

From  the  tenor  of  the  dedication  (to  Mr.  Walter  Scott j  it  should  seert 
that  the  author  oi  this  production  is  a  na^al  officer. 


^ruXIII.  On  the  O/ieratton  of  largeiif  ^puncturwg  the  Capsule  of  the 
CrystalUne  Humonr^  in  Order  io  promote  the  Absorption  of  the  Qataract^ 
and  on  the  Guita  Serena^  accompanied  with  Pain  and  Inflammation,  Bji 
James  Ware,  Surgeon,  8vo  pp.  30.     Mawman,  1812. 

^I^HE  remarks  of  wbich  thia^^ract  consists,  are  taken  (ram  the  third  edU 
tion  of  Mr.  Ware'^  excellei^  Qbservations  oa^lhe  £ye ;  and  are  pub- 
lished in  this  detached  form  tp  accommodate  ^bie  puncha^^rs  of  the  pre- 
vious editions,  v\       v^      ■ 

In  our  review  of  the  Observations  (Eel.  Rey.  Vol.  I.  Part.  ii.  p.  761.) 
we  tQok  notice  of  an  important  passage,  in  which  the  author  stated,  that  in 
children  born  with  catara:ts,  the  crystalline  humour  is  generally,  if  noc 
always,  found  either  in  a  soft  or  fluid  state,  arid  that  if  it  be  not  accompa- 
nied with  an  opacity  cither  in  the  anterior  or  posterior  portion  of  the  cap- 
sule, the  happiest  results  may  be  expected  from  largely  puncturing  this 
capsule  with  the  couching  needle.  Iii  the  Hrsl  part  or  the  tract  before  us, 
Mr.  W.  is  careful  to:  limit  tlie  Employment  of  this  operation  to  the  cases 
of  infants  and  young  persons  ;  the  operation  of  extraction,  in  other  cases, 
being,  in  his  opinloni  decidedly  preferable.  He  also  gives  a  minute,  and, 
we  need  scarcely  add>  a  highly  valuable,  description  of  the  mode  of  punc- 
^ring,  which,  since  the  ^iscQvery  of  the  extraordinary  property  of  the 
extractum  belladqoniie  i^  causing;  the  pupil  to  dilite^  is  reiljered  much  less 

2  N'2  ^ 


4%0  Mki»  9oitai^  ^l^^em. 

AukpfCfOMt  tli6ug(6  frdm  tbe  neoettity  vhitih  geaeniif  tat^  if  ttpa&ag 
ibe-  openeimit  tl^  ftofpreH  of  cm^  w  tediously  protracted. 

In  the  iecood  part  of  the  tractt  Mr.  W.  relatts  fieveral  tMtB,  m  wliidi 
t  most  (^streMin^  pma  mi4  iolUmfmition,  whidi  had  attacked  personf  b- 
fc6uriDg  under  gutta  aerei^a^  were  efiectnaUy  refnoved  by  making  a  pimctom 
tttough  the  tttni da  sclerotica  into  the  baU  of  the  eye  ;  an  opemtioo  yMdi 
Mr.  W«  baa  ilao  found  sucees^i  In  two  inataneea  of  recem  bfindnea^  ac^ 
eompanied  witbr  a  dilated  pupit* 


Alt-  XIV»    Ballad  Jtomofidu  attJ  9lher  Poms*    Bv  Misa 
Porter,    l^mo.  pp.  1^06.    Xtongmao  and  Co*  1811.  ; 

^^  all  that  iMNaerQUi  daaa  of  peraoos  who  areprone  to  habita  of  compo« 
-  8ition»  tbe  poeu  leem  %q  find  nuMt  dificuky  in  ^tfMng.  $q  Atmahm* 
To  cbenib  a  paaaion  fbr.ibe  ywise  in  aacret  would  be  an  cnodmty acarody 
heard  of ;  and  a  love  of  rhymes,  accordingly^  nerer  bilh  aooner  or 
MteTf  to  igure  biith  to  a  vobinae  of  poems.  As  the  faihiir  of  rml  compe* 
Istors  makes  no  impression  on  the  ever  midtiplying  oandidatea  for  pood* 
tdal  reputationy  to  attempt  any  thing  in  the  way  of  diaais99Son  would  bi 
^iiite  superluous.  JSach  one  is  safficiently  ready  to  acknowkd^-tbe  wi&f 
Deaa  or  stupidity  of  his  neighbour^  versea,  but  is  ao  armed  in -iamity  aa 
^ffectualiy  to  repel  any  suspicion  of  the  pfapHetyt  of  applying  tfaeae  opi-^ 
thets  to  bis  owo.  It  is  therefore  pretty  eridenty  tfaafi»  aa  long.aathe  libertf 
of  the  press  continues,  there  is  not  much  chance  of  any  diminoisoa  in  the 
frequency  of  these  exhiUtiotis  of  jHresumpdon  and  defect. 

In  the  poems  before  us,  we  are  happy  to  recognise  an  hooonrabie  camp* 
tion  from  these  remarks,  which  none  will  accuse  of  undue  aerenty,  who 
Iiave  occasion' to  inspect  one-tenth  part  of  the  flimsy  rbymeswbicb  annual^ 
issue  from  the  press.  Tbe  compositions  of  Miss  Porter,  it  is  true,  are  not 
remarkable  for  deyatibn  of  thought,  or  terseness  oT  expression ;  but  she 
usually  writes  with  elegance,  and  is  sometimes  peculiarly  succeaafut  in 
^KKutraying^  the  gentler  emotions  of  tbe  heart,  and  the  simpler  scenes  of  do- 
tncstic  life.  As  an  example,  we  may  give  the  foUowtng  verses^  inttded^ 
*  Remembrance  of  a  little  Favourite,' 

•Ah*!  sweetest  cbildl  tho*  ne'er  igatn    • 

:  i  may  to*  this  sad  bosom  press  thee, 
¥e«stt^  thro' years  of  annous  pain. 

My  heart  shall  love,  my  lips  shall  Ucsa  thee. 

*  Still,  still  with  tears  of  fond  regret. 

Shall  thought  in  waking  dreams  recal  thee. 
And  oft  by  many  fears  beset. 

Muse  otr  the  ills  that  may  befal  thee. 

<  For  never  can  I  c^aae  to  dwell 

On  all  thy  looks  and  acts  endearing ;. 
Thyprattling  tongue,  remembered  well ; 

Thy  gaze,  while  wag  or  a^ory  hearing. 

*  Tbose  spoaking  eyes,  that  kindled  oft 

With  more  than  childish  Seose  or  kdkug  % 
Tbose  pietty  arms  careasiog  sdt  I 
Tbat  kisf  to  dry  my  tears  whe>  stealiof  > ' 


»  ••-. 


*ThatiBiiiiic«srtif  martfadnge,  '    ' 

While  sword  or  gaft  riiy  haml  wan  grt^Bg  I 

That  •todious  look  o'er  lettered  page ; 
That  smile,  while  waichfiil  Fero  clas^g, 

*  That  fidry  grace,  with  which  thy  feet 
Danced  araess/eveiy  eye  deHghttngi 

While  pleasttrp,  geDmoe  and  sweet» 
'  Shone  from  thy  featoies,  lo^-excitiDg. 

*  Those  haddwg  charms  of  mind  andheart; 
That  Wond'rous  taste,  thai  temper  efea$  ^ 

All,  ail  thou  wastt  nay,  aU  thou  ai^ 
An  angel  turning  earth  to  heaven* 

*  These  from  my  heart  no  time  can  take, 

Nor  dunging  scenes  make  me  fbr^get  thee  I 
I  lot ed  diee  for  thy  own  sweet  sake, 
Andfor  thine  own  sake  shall  regret  thee.' 

pp«168— 165. 
Among  the  poems  are  sererahsonnets ;  and  considering  how  velry  Sel* 
dom  attempts.in  this  department  of  verse  hava  proved  successful,  thcise  of 
Miss  PortCT  are  entitled  to  a  considerable  degree  of  praise.  In  point 
6f  finish,  the  following  sqnnet  to  Night,  is  not  uoobjectionablei  but  some 
of  the  individual  lines  are  bold  and  forcible. 

'Now  gleam  the  clouded  host  of  stars !  and  now 

T}ie  vestal  Dian  with  her  lamp  of  li^^ht 
Half-veiled  in  mists,  above  the  niountam's  brow  • 

Glides  thro*  the  shadowy  sky,'  and  gilds  the  night : 
I  Here,  while  ithe  desert  moor,  the  water  still, 

In  deepest  gloom  are  stretched,  and  dim  and  far. 
The  hamlet  nests  in  sleep,  what  fancies  fill 

This  lonely  heart,  and  holier  musings  mar  t 
For  hiiply  now,  a^d  yon  specidus^cene, 

Death's  ncxseless  scythe  some  blooming  youth  destroys  $ 
Or  Sorrow  o'er  wan  embers  weeps  past  joys ; 

Or  houseless  Hun^r  raves  with  anguish  keen ; 
Or  Murder  o'er  some  corpse,  with  bloocfy  hands. 
Hearkening  the  last  dread  cry,  tremendous  stands  V 

Jbsk  ibe  *  Ode  to  a  feithless  friend,'  (p.  1S3.)  there  is  a  very  perceptible 
gloir  e€  feelings— -though  it  will  be  read  to  much  disadvantage  by  those 
who  happen  to  have-  seen  Mrs*  Opie*s  exquisite  ballad,  which  has  fbr 
its  (Niniea,— ***  Forget  me  not !  forget  me  not  !'*  We  transcribe  Miss 
Porter^  ode  entire* 

*  When  day  w^th  all  her  train  hath  fled, 
Say,  canst  thoa  seek  thy  downy  bed. 
And  cahnly  there  repose  thy  head,  ^     ' 
While  thou  rememberest  me  ? 

'  And  canst  thou  at  the  morning  hout> 
In  dewy  wood,  or  rosy  bower. 
With  Q'afisport  feel  bright  nature's  power, 
•    •      While thoir rememberest  me? 


list  Sefori. ^.iht  GaOic ScfboU. 

^  At  erCf  when  sooial  -ctotvdi  are  oighy 
Say  can  thj  comcIous  heart  beat.bi^ 
At  fond  affection's  gating  eyet 
While  thou  fememberfiat  me  i 

*  Ah !  sure  a  poison  must  dkttt 
From  every  sweet  emotion's  thrill^ 
And  self-reproach  thy  breast  must  fill» 

While  thou  remembereat  me  I'  pp.  15dt  154. 

Fortunately  for  the  fsir  author,  these  extracts  have  left  ils  no  room  to 
comment  on  the  firat  half  of  her  volume.  Morality  apart,  no  imputation 
can  sound  half  so  heavy,  in  the  ears  of  a  writer  of  *  Ballad  Romances/ 
aathatof  dttlnes8» 


I 
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Art.  XV.  TheFtrst  Jinnmd  Report  of  the  Society  for  the  Support  of 
Gaelic  Schools.  With  an  Appendix  respecting  the  Present  State  of  the 
liighlanc'S  and  Islands  of  Scodand.  8vo.  pp.  50.  To  Non-subscrib* 
cTs,  price  Is.     Edinburgh,  all  the  Booksellers.    London,  Seeley,  ln» 

,    verness.  Grant  and  Co» 

•  • 

1 N  order  to  recommend  the  pernsa!  of  this  report,  and  the  pecuniary  sup- 
^  port  of  the  institution  it  describes,  we  shall  think  it  sufficient  to  present 
an  abstract  of  its  priocipil  details,  and  a  few  extracts  from  its  very  inter* 
esting  pages.  Contemplations  of  this  nature  make  us  **  glory  iii  the  name 
of  Briton."  In  thia  country  at  length  we  begin  tp  see  chat  admirable  pre* 
cept  obeyed— Regard  not  every  man  his  own  interests,  alone>  but  ever] 
man  the  interests  alfo  of  others.* 

The  Highlands  and  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  comprehend  a  total 
population  of  nearly  400,000 ;  tlie  ^Flands  alone,  nearly  100,000.  It  ap» 
pears  to  be  annually  increasing,  and  sinct!  17*50,  has  almost  doubled.  The 
population  is  so  thinly  scattered,  that  many  islands  contain  from  50  to  150 
acres  to  an  individual. 

The  parish  of  Lochbroora,  which  appears  to  have  scarcely  any  other 
means  of  instruction  than  the  labours  oiits  worthy  cierc^^yman,  *  compre* 
hends  a  tract  of  country,  of  the  roughest  and  most  (difficult  in  Scodslnd,  as 
extensive  as  the  whole  Synod  of  Ross,  which  employs  the  labours  of  twen* 
ty-three  ministers,  besides  innumerable  schoolmasters,  catechists,  &c*;  it 
has  seven  preaching  places,  separated  by  large  arms  of  the  sea,  rapid- nvers» 
.extensive  moors,  and  tremendous  rocks ;  some  of  them  twenty,  some 
thirty  miles  from  the  parish  church,  and  without  a  single  place  id 
worship  capable  of  containing  the  congregation  in  the  whole  parish.' 

'  There  are  about  yo<^r  thousand  inhabitants  in  this  parish j  of  whom,  per- 
haps, six  or  seven  hundred  of  the  ricli  and  poor  may  be  able  to  read  the 
scriptures  in  the  English  language ;  but,  with,  the  exceptiofi  of  about  half 
a  dozen  strangers,  the  whole  prefer  religious  instruction^  and  are  more  ca- 
pable of  improvii^  by  it,  io  the  Gaelic.  2flly,'  about  ^  score  may  be 
capable  of  reading  a  psalm,  or  chapter  of  the  Bible,  io  Qaelic  alone.  Sdlyt 
of  consequence,  aiout  three  thousand  precious  souls  in  thiijuiriik  alone  are 
excluded  from  the  fvord  of  life^  excepting  hij  the  ear  on!y.     Many  of  iluse 
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tr  .   * 


Rcpari'^f  ihe  Gaelic  Schools*  Hi 

iimot  htar  a  setmon  ftrtached  ^ovii^ice  or  thrive  in  ihe  if  ear  ;  antmamf 
$n  9oi  vsUlm  ten  mlks  of  one  who  can  read  the  shrifitures  m  any  language  f 
What  can  1  eay  more  to  sbew  the  importance  of  your  Itiatitution  ?  I  will 
add,  that  the  people  are  deeply  impressed  Siifith  a  senseof  their  own  deplorable 
•tale,  and  feel  ao  ardent  desire  after  improvement :  that  they  travel  ten, 
twelve,  sometimea  twenty  miles  by  sea  and  land  tp  preaching.'  pp.  15,  16. 

Seven  parishes  are  particularized,  containing  22,501  inhabitants,  of 
whom  10,  S67  '*  are  incapable  of  reading  either  English  or  Gaelic,  and 
many  other  parishes  might  be  mentioned  in  a  ^tate  equally  destitute  I* 

*  The  district  of  the  isles  Uist  anu  Barray  contains  a  population  of  above 
65DO  Protestants,  and  4500  Catholics,  or  1 1,000  persons,  scattered  over  A 
country  above  80  miles  long,  by  from  2  to  18  broad,  la  former  timea, 
this  district  was  divided  into  six  panahet,  but  now^  in  the  whole  of  it» 
where  there  are  but  three  jiaruhu^  there  is  only  one  fnin^hial  church  i  and 
this  one  church  is  situated  in  a  corner  of  North  Uist,  at  a  distance  of  1^ 
miles  from  Saund,  the  most  populous  quarter  of  the  parish!  .In  Nortb 
Ijist,  9] 80,  there  ia  but  o«^ parochial  schuol ;  and  though  a.achool  belong* 
idg  to  the  Society  for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge  is  taught  in  Ben* 
bicuia,  fan  island  to  the  southward)  yet  here  is^a  district  of  two  hundred. 
ajuare  miles,  containing  at  least  seven  /Ac^vx^n^/inhabiurits,  intersected  by  a 
boisterous  sea,  and  numerous  fresh  water  lakes,  where  no  proper  means  of 
education  are  to  be  found,  where  no  parochial  school  is  taught  1  To  con* 
dude  this  part  of  our  Report,  of  the  jeivwry.«:;>^/ inhabited  islands  above 
Slated,  a  number  are  at  this  day  still  totally  unprovided  with  the  means  of 
distructkm.  They  have  no  resident  clergyman^ — no  missionary  on  the 
royal  bounty-— no  catechist — nor  a  school  of  any  description  whatever.!  The 
only  advantage  which  ftiany  of  them  enjoy  is  a  sermon  four  times  in  the 
ceurae  of  a  3rear,  and  others  are  visited  only  once  in  six  moRths  i'    pi  jS« 

The  mode  which  some  benevolent  individuals  have  derived  for  relieving 
a  condition  so  truly  deplorable,  and  rendering  the  bounty  and  zeal  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  still  more  available  for  the  commtmica- 
tion  of  religious  knowledge,  is  the  institution  of  circulating  schools ;  a 
plan  which'  has  been  for  many  years  pursued  in  Wales,  with  emment  success^ 
l%e  language  fo^be*  taught  is.  the  Gaelic.  The  books,  a  spelling  book> 
j^ni'Mdk,  and  bible  ;  the  Scripbres  being  without  note  or  comment.  If 
the  inhabitants  of  a  district  cannot  .provide  a  schoolroom,  the  society  pay 
the  expence.  The  teacher  resides  not  l^ss  than  six  months,  nor  more  than 
eighteen ;  and  on  his  removal  it  is  expected  some  proper  perspn  may  be 
found  to  £11  his  place,  not  excluding  however  the  repetition  of.  his  visits, 
or  the  further  aid  of  the  Society,  if  necessary.  Books  are  to  be  given  or 
sold,  accordinjg  to  circumstances.  A  time  is  to  be  set  apart  for  instructing 
adults.  *  In  a  mountainous  country,  intersected  by  rapid  rivers  and  arms  of 
the  sea,  where  children  can  be  collected  (especially  in  winter)  only  in  small 
groups,  these  circulating  schools  seem  the  best,  if  not  the  prtly  expedient.' 

In  answer  to  the  oiily  conceivable  objection  which  can  be  anticipated  to 
this  admirable  institution, — thfat  it  teaches  G^7^//,c  only,  and  tends  to  discou- 
rage the  acquisition  of  English,  we  insert  sonie  very  striking  remarks,  fur* 
nished  by  the  best  authority,  relative  to  the  Welsh  Schools,  which  are  ex- 
actly  applicable  to  the  Gaelic. 

^  J .  The  time  necessary  to  teach  them  to  read  the  Bible  ia  thfir  vernacu 


«S4  Jfighi^-^  f0mi    . 

tar  laaguage  ia  so  ahorW  fiot  ezceeduig  «x  moiitbs  In  gtfierd»  diat  k  li 
1  great  pity  not  to  giy^  them  the  key  ismitdsat^  which  finlodu  all  the 
Poorly  aod  lays  open  all  the  divine  treaaorea  before  tbem.  TeacUog  them 
JEngliflb  ivqmres  two  or  three  years  time*  dariag  whidi  Iod^  poicid  th^ 
are  concerned  only  aboot  dry  terma^  withoat  recemng  oae  idea  for  their 
improvement-^.  Welsh  words  convey  ideaa  M»  their  iolknt  miada  aa  aoen 
as  they  can  read  them^  which  is  not  the  caae  when  they  are  taaght  tp  read 
a  language  they  do  not  understand.— <3.  When  they  can  read  Welsh^  scripco* 
nd  tenns  become  intelligible  and  ^miliar  to  them,'  so  as  to  enable  them  tQ 
understand  the  discourses  delivered  in  that  language  (the  language  ia  ge<- 
oend  preached  through  the  principality);  which,  of  course,  must  prov^ 
fliore  profitsd^e  tbato  if  they  could  not  read  at  all,  or  read  only  the  EngEsh 
kngoage.  4.  Pnevioua  inatruetioB  in  their  native  tongue  helps  them  to 
kare  Engliah  muck  /asmr,  iMtead  of  ^oving  in  any  degree  an  inconve? 
ikiency.  TkA$  I  have  had  repeated  prtofa  <«,  and  can  cionfidently  vo\icb 
§ot  the  troth  of  k.  I  todk  thia  method  of  instructrng  my  own  children; 
With  the  view  of  eoinrincifig^  the  couiicry  of  the  falfacy  of  the  general  no* 
tioo  which  prevailed  to  the  contrary;  and  I  have  persuaded  others  to  fol- 
low my  plan,  which,  wilhoiic  one  exeeption,  has  proved  the  truth  of  what 
t  conceived  fo  be' realty  the  caee/' 

'  The  institution  is  at  present  only  in  its  cradle;  but  its  exertions  have  alf 
ifeady  proved  it  to  be  a  Heriihiles.  It  contains  within  itadf  the  talentSy  the 
Benevolencd,  and  the  activity,  necessary  to  succei>s.  To  the  liberality  jof 
the  public  it  appeals  for  the  requisite  funds.  A  subscription  of  half  agm* 
Ikea  constitutes  a  member.  The  Earl  of  Moray  is  President.  Sif  JfUnee 
Miles  Riddell,  Bart.  Rev.  David  Johnson,  D.  D.  Charles  Stuart,  M- 1>« 
Kobert  Scott  Moncrieff,  E€q,  Vice  Presidents.  John  CampbeLU  E«i^ 
Tertius  W,  S.  Treasurer.  Mr.  Christ.  Andersboi  and  Mr.  K.  F^ol«  Se* 
CTBtiiidrf.    Mr- J.  Campbell,  Gaelic  Secretary. 

•  I   I       ■  -r  I       i-   ■■'■■■'■-■     '  ■        ' -.■..».■■..      i.  ,.t'mM     mk^..'..  "        •  •    -    _ 

Att.  XVL  Nigiit  a  P^m.  8vo.  H^  71.    Price  ia^^   li<!mgman  and  Ow 

•THEKE  is  no  truism  which  it  gives  us  rtiore  tideaainess  to  Rpeatf 
,  V  than  that  goodness  of  intention  is  no  guarantee  of  poetical  merit* 
The  stram  of  the  following  paragraph,  fbr  instance,  is  extreipely  cojg^ 
mendaUe ;  but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  *vft  tfiink,;  that  it  should  hf  da* 
fivcred  in  the  shape  of  blank  verse. 

•  Whd  shall  our  peace  distuA,  if  we.confide 

Id  Ki  M>  the  Almighty  Potentate,  who  holda 

The  reins  of  universal  nature;  Hiu 

Who  raises  empires ;  and  who  brings  them  low. 

When  they  transgress  the  dictates  of  hia  wjVl  ? 

Though  still  the  niihless  sword  deals  death  aroua^ . '  ' 

Fierce  wielded  by  our  proud,  blaspheming  foes  ; 

He  may,  in  roerc^*  cause  it  to  be  sheathed. 

Bitt  should  hia  will  be  that  we  n^ist  behold 

Invading  armies  in  our  land,  he  can  .  *  <  • 

^  Inspire  our  soldiers  with  heroic  zeal^  : 

Relying  wholly  on  hia  needful  aid,  '^« 

TbJEit'a  1  the  glory  of  our  conquests  majf  / 
Redound  to  him*  whose  outstretched  arm  has  oft  * '     , 

^•.       •    ¥rr6^gh^nadelivBraDtefi•omouI'GaSliii►ibe.•    p.'23; 
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Art.  iVil.  A  Ugat  Arsumepi  on  ^6e  Stafute  of  tVilRm  and  ifary^  Chaff 

ier  IBffndilni  '*  an  Acf  for  ixcnMtng  thlr  Majettiet ^i^oUUant  Subjectg 

£jsswtingfromtte  Ciji^r^  q)^  .i?/i|&w/^ /r««  the  fiena'ftUi ,  ^  certain 

Lakosg**  commpnfy  t^oRed  the  A^  y  Toleration      py  a  Barristier  at  Lav» 

.  p?  Lincoln's  Inn^  8vb,  pp.  75.  Pncc  2a.    fiutterwonh    1812^ 

A(t«XVIlI,   An  JSfi^rv  into  the  origiaal  and  modern  A^pRctUlon  of  the  ' 
StiUnfe  of  the  hi  of  PTillimn  and  Afory*  eommonlif  eatied  the  Toleration 
Afii.    Sy  tke.  Autibor  of  *<  Htnti  dn  1  oleration."   8iro  pp»  43.    Trice 

'THfeSJE'  two.  piiihphleta  on  the  extraordinary  modern  coostnictiop 
of  theTdlMtrpiJ  A^ty  which  has  lately  been  cbptended  for,  deserve 
the  attenfioii  of  the  p^ltc,  eipeciatly  of  the  nnmerous  class  M^hose  reli- 
gkftis'  priT^^s  appear  at  present  iii  so  much  danger.  The  f^rr jer,  by  a 
jWrirter,  \\i  pYofeasedl^  a  le^l  argument,  and  may  be  presumed  to  con-, 
tain  those  Tiewi  0/  tm  subject^  on  which  the  dedsipn  will  shorty  be 
made.  We  have  not  rb&m,  at  present,  to  enter  into  this  important  ques- 
tion ;  but  shall  probably  find  some  other  occasion  of  discussing  it  at  lar^e. 
**  III--       '  ■  -  •  -■-II.  '   '   I  •• 

Art»  XI^«  Mis^ellanepuiiEicerciseSy  Roqsisting^  ^elected  Pieces  of  Prose 
and  Poetry,  written  in  f^se  spelling!  false  grammar,  and  false  stops^ 
calculate^  to  c^ov^  .Amusement  and.  in^jtructiob  to  Ycmog  Minds,  as 
well  as  t9>  promote  (qiprpvei^ent  in  the  Ortb^faphy  of  our  own  Lan- 

.  &'^^\    Byi  ^.^  i^^«  ^-  Jihs^d  Hort.  o^talTO.    pp.  250.     Longmaa 

'and\!l6*  1811. 

\|/£  have  seldom  witnessed  a  more  deplorable  instance  of  M  labour  lost," 
t^  is  exhibited  io  thi^  .book  of  exercises.  How  any  one  can  sup* 
pose,  that  by  dooming  little  boys  gnd  girjs  to  work  through  tw6  hundfed* 
and  fi%  pages  o^  the  most  uncouth  and  barbarous  jargon,  it  is  possible  for 
the  English  language  to  be  tortured  into,  aoy  imf^vementxi  hkefy'  to'be^ 


perceiTe  in  a  moment  it  a  word  looiis  wrong ;  but  there  is  great  re^^bo 
to  d^bt  whether  thSs  powder  of  discnmihation. would  long  survive  a  course 
of  these  roisceUaueous  exercises.  Than  our  readers  may  haVe  some  notioii 
of  what  Mr.  H.  has  been  at,  we  ^half  insert  the  exercise  Which  h^  disttn- 
guisheji  by -the  title  of  *  conclushion.' 

,« We  rrayse  the  O  Godd  we  acknolledges  Thee  two  bee  the^  Lorde 
Attltbee  Erth  do  Wurship  Thou  thee  Fathur  Cvurlasting*  to  Thou  auf 
Anjeltf  cries  alloud  the  Hevens  and  aui  thee  Pours  tbeirin  To  th^e  cherm* 
bim  and  ,Serra6m  cootinnnaily  does  cri  Holie  holy  holye  Lbrde  Gbd  Aul* 
mity  who  is  ^d  wal  and  is  to  cuih  beven  and  Erth  is  full  pv  thee  Gloory' 
ov  thine  Masesty  Aul  ^ee  most  highest  Ranks  bv  Intelligencies  which' 
Circles  thine  Throng  Rebicsng  Praises  Thou  the  Author  ov  there  Being 
tl|i^  !Suppoft«r  of  there  £xistabse  ai^  sundir  ^f  neddy  to  Execute  thine 
Graishiua  wil  Aul  the  Vertuous  and  Goode  ov' thed  Moiral.Wurld  Prayse 
Tjipu  the  Lorde  of  Prowidensd  Sunn  Mcone'and  Sttrrs  ^nd  all  the  Grlorius 
hoste  ov  Heveo.  Braysefi  TThon  Ayre  and  t^e  EUemenu  THiindur  and  liten*' 
inga  Hale  and  Ra/ae  ^d  Stormie  Wiiides  Prajfis^  Thee  which  maik  the 
Clowds  thioi^Cbmiot  wbtch'tidk  uppon^tht  Wiiigs  'or  thee  Wurlwifil 

V0L.VUI.  SO 


^56  .    Estrada's  Letter,  on  Spaifu. 

Movlniins  and  aul*  Hilh  Frute  bwring  Trees  and  aul  Cedars  WUde  bcesat 
and  aul  Cattel  Reptifcs  and  aul  winded  foul  sets  forth  thine  mast  -wurthy 
Praysc  and  declares  thine  Cflorie  O  Thou  Eturnal  Kulur  of  thee  Unirerce 
Aul  Creetufes  depends  uppon  Thou  thee  Sovefiiin  Lord  for  ii«  thine 
Handc  is  the  life  ov  evty  Liting  Thing  and  the  Breth  ov  aul  Mankmdc 
These  waits  on  thee  O  Jehovah  that  Thou  may  give  they  there  Foodein 
due  Seezufl  That  Thou  give  them  they  Gathers  Thee  Open  thy  Handc 
them  is  filled  with  Goode  Wen  Thou  Hide  thine  Cbuntennance  them 
Otticklie  Perrish  wen  Thou  taik  awai  there  Breth  Tbe)r  Expires  and  Rc- 
tHrns  to  their  Duste  Wen  Thou  send-  Forth  thine  ^pirrit  them  is  creaitsd 
and  thus  Thbii  rennew  the  faice  of  the  Erth  Let  us  Prayse  Him  for  his 
Mity  Actes  and  According  two  his  Exseedinp  Graitness, Bless  the  Lord' 
O  our  Soles  and  aul  that  are  within  we  bles  H^s  HoUe  Nairn  which  foigive 
our  Sinns  which  heel  our  Infiraiittes  which  rescue  our  lifes  from  Destruc-* 
chiuD  and  crown  us  with  Luving  kindnes  whose  Mursey  Endure  for  Evur/ 
All  authors  it  is  to  be  presumed  expect  some  recompense  for  thdr  la* 
hours.    As  for  Mr.  H.  ifnis  anticipauons  on  this  head  are  at  all  ^xtrayan- 
gant,  he  cannot  do  better,  we  think,  than  digest  the  story  of  Alexander  and 
Uie  Pea-thrower.  .; . 

Art.  XX.  Practical  jirUhmettc^  or  the  Definitions  and  Rules  iq  Wbole 
.  Numbtft»  B'acttonsy  Vuk^r  and  Decimal:'  Mental  Calculations:' 
Rules  and  Tables  for  vsuuing  Annuities,  Leases,  &c.  £xeniplified 
by  an  extensive  and  select  variety  of  Examples  relating  to  busmesil: 
\  and  Questions  for  Examination.  For  the  Purpose  of  instructiiip^ 
Pupils  in  Classes.  With  Notes.  By  J.  Richards:  Sd  ed.  I2mo.  pp.  xiu 
l5o.  Price  Ss.  bound  in  sheep.  R.  Baldwin,  1811. 

THIS  book  adds  one  term  to  the  almost  infinite'  series  of  treatises 
on  arithmetic  lately  published;— 4)ut  nothing,  as  we  can  perceivet 

to  the  real  stock  of  information  on  that  elementary  subject. 

—  —  . -^  ■  ■  -    ■  - .  . 

Art.  XXI.  An  Imfiartial  Examination  vfthe  Dispute  hetfUfiin  Spain  and  her 
American    Coloniu.       By    Alvarez    Florez    Es^da*      Translated 
from  the  original,  by  W.  Burdon.  8vo.  price  ^  '  Sherwood  and 
'  Co.  1812. 

CENOR  Estrada  is  a  very  judicious  and  well-informed  writer. 
His  liberal  views  of  subjects  connected  with  political  ecoilOmyy 
are  *  truly  wonderful  for  a  Spaniard,'  and  though  We  are,  with  his 
translator,  of  opinion  that  he  is  in  error  with  respect  to  -  his  niain  ob- 
|ect»  we  do  justice  to  the  ability  of  his  reasoning,  and  the  purity 
of  his  patriotism  and  his  intentions. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  possession  of  the  transatlantic 
dominions,  haye,  in  coiqunction  with  a  narrow  and  injnriont  com- 
snercial  and  colonial  system,  materially  contributed  to  the  national 
decline  of  Spain.  The  e^ts  of  these  are  ablv  ^  and  persptcoously 
traced  by  tlie  present  writer ;  who  thinks  it  woiud  have  been  happy 
^^  for  Spain,  *  had  an  earthquake  swallowed  np  these  mines  -of  gold  and 
siivei,'  and  if  in  their  roam  ^e  bad  possessed  valUes  abounding  vnA 
harvests  and  •  herds  of  qittle.  The  inflox  of  the  precious  metals 
ennihed  individuals,  but  the  government  and  the  nation  were  poo«*; 
£p<in  being  only  '  a  sort  of  channel  or  csmal,  through  which  the 
wealth  of  iWrica  flowed  in  to  other  nations/  p.  H5*    The  coloaicis 
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hsLVti  eren  by  the  adimssion  of  Senor  E,  been  badly,  and  de^dcally 
governed,  and  it  has  thus  happened,  by  a  sort  of  reaction,  that  either 
portion  of  the  great  Spanish  empire  has  contributed  to  the  inior^ 
of  the  other.  **  ■»    ^ 

We  do  not  follow  this  writer  through  the  interesting  details,  and 
specious  though  fallacious  reasonings  by  which  he  endeavours  to 
prove  Jt  criminal  in  the^  distant  provinces  to  reject  the  yoke  of  Old 
Spain.  The  most  efficiently  aiyued  portion  o*  his  pamphlet  is  that 
in  which  he  endeavours,  perhaps  succesfully,  to  prove  that  th^ 
New  Sfiainers  cannot  mainuin  their  independence  without  a  con- 
nection with  some  powerful  European  State.  Their  population,  thinly 
scattered  in  an  imperfectly  organized  state,  over  the  surface  of  an 
immense  region,  and  composed  of  difierent  and  even  discordant 
elements,  would  not,  he  thinks,  be  able  to  resist  an  enterprising  invader. 
If  this  inference  were  correct,  it  by  no  means  affects  the  unquestionable 
rJgkf,  in  common  with  every  other  nation,  of  the  Americans  to  legislate 
for  themselves.  The  purpose  of  protection  would  be  as  effectually  answered 
by  alliance  as  by  subjection  ;  and  our  own  situation  with  respect  to  our 
former  dependencies  in  America,  is  a  decisive  proof  that,  instead  of  exas- 
perating the  passions  of  a  people  determined  to  be  free,  it  is  the 
-  wisest  as  well  as  ^  the  most  iiberal  policy,  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  lasting  friendship,  by  prompt  and  gracious  concession. 

^ _ 

Art.  XXII.  Dix^s  Juventfe  jttlas^  containing  Forty-four  Maps,  with 
plain  directions  for  copying  them.  Designed  for  Junior  Classes, 
4to.  48  plates,  Darton,  jun.  10s*  6d.  half  bound.  lOs.  coloured 
1811. 

'pHE  maps  g^yen  in  this  Atlas,  are  mere  oudine  sketches ;  so  that 
the  high  price  fixed  upon  the  work,  will  nacessarily  limit  the  extent 
of  its  circulation.  It  should  seem  that  the  principal  information 
communicated  in  the  volume  is  that  the  whole  was  **  drsiun  by  Tho. 
Dix,  North  Walsham,  for  the  use  of  schools;*'  for  this  important 
fact  is  enumerated  no  less  than  f^t^'tcven  times,  being  placed  duly 
not  merely  upon  each  of  them,  but  under  llie  **  plain  directions  for  copying^* 
them. 


Art.  XXIII.  Ptims  on  ATtscelhneous  Suljectt.    By  Miss  R.  H.  12mo. 
pp.  121.  Gale  and  Curtis.  1811. 

'T'HOUGH  the  subjects  of  these  poems  are  styled  miscellaneous, 
-*^  yet  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  one  epithet  will  comprehend 
them  all.  From  £nt  to  last  they  are  amorous.  Love  is  the  only 
theme  in  which  the  fair  writer  zttm%  to  take  the  smallest  interest: 
and  her  harp  is  at  any  rate  as  refractory  as  that  of  Anacreon,.if  it  is 
less  lively  and  ingenious.*  It  was  not  without  considerable  surprise, 
we  learnt,  that  these  compositions  <  are  the  sallies  of  a.  very  yopthhil 
muse,  some  being  written  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen.'  We  should 
like  to  ascertain  .under  what  sort  of  elementary  discipline  the  little 
lady's  education  was  conducted.  If  her  poenis  are  solely  th^ 
produce  ofhfr  mn  headf  we  can  only  say  that  so  premature  a  developement 
•f  faculties  has  seldom  been  heard  of. 

^02 
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<     Art.  XXIV.  SELECT  LITERARY  lNFO|tMATION. 

%*  Gentknun  and  PuUishert  who  have  worh  m  the  ftresif  mU  (Afigf  tjje 
Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  R  t  v}BW|  fy  tending  information  (podfuud) 
df  the  su^ect-i  extentf  and  prohable  price  of  tuck  works  i  wMekikntv^ 
Apend  ufion  beitig  communtcateff  ,tg>  t^  fiulm,  jf  eonattent  withiitfua^. 


In  a  fevr  days,  will  be  pnbUshcd,  in  a 
^fumo  vofuoie,  and  a  few  copies  onlirge 
f«pt  r.  Thp  History  of  thte  Royal  Soci- 
ety.  By  Thtiinat  Tbonison;  M.D  F.It.S. 
Author  of  the  System  of  Chtmisiry. 
'  To  be  pablished  in  a  few  days,  printed 
in  the  mo^t  elegHnt  manner,  by  Bensiey, 
with  three  beaatiful  engrayiugs.  A  Let- 
ter U'ivo  Athens  to  a  Fi.nd  in  England. 
In  ruyai  qudi.to,  price  11.  5s.  In  Voaids^ 

Keady  .or  publication  on  the  31st  of 
March,  in  two  voiuines,  royal  qiiarto. 
PfiCf  31.  5«.  In  boards.  The  Devotional 
Family  Bible ;  with  copious  Kotes  and 
lUnstraTions,  partly  original,  nod  paltfy 
■elected  from  the  most  apjiroved  ^xpd- 
sitois.  ancient  and  inodem,  with  a  devo- 
tional Exercise  o^  Aspirui'on^  after  every 
chapter.  V  By  lohn  Fawoett,  D.D.  of 
Betden  Bridge**  d«>t  Ualite. 

^«*  Tiie  work  inay- be  takcii  in  month- 
ly parts,  price  'tff.  <^  in  ntimbers,  at  \%, 
inch.  A  few  copies  have  been  taken  nff 
on  a  super-royal  paper,  in  the  most  de- 
cant manner : .  when  complete^  this  edi- 
fibtt  will  be  80I4'  for  dl.  bnt  at  prettent 
th«  |)urcii4iiers  of  tba  first  volume  fdr 
4|.  5a.  win  be  cntiOea  to  the  second  fer 

t)h  Aikin  has  ttn()erta|EeQ  the  sole  ^o-. 
tare  snper-nt^A  ieiibe  and  comiMMitibn  1^ 
the'Aunukf  ftegKA?er  (ofiginall^  pn^»h- 
hA  by  Mr    Dodsley)  comMeivQng  tnih 

the  >o.unie  for  18 if,  which  will  appear 
in  the  course  of  this  year. 
•  ]V|r.  R .  temple,  author  of  two  Jonmies 
•to  Spain,  is  preparing  for  pnblicHlioai  in 
a  small  octavo  vohime,  a  Sketch  of  the 
Present  State  of  Caracas,  which  placehe 
recently  tiitited  for  com^mercial  ourJMses. 
Dr.  DeLyp,  of  Brrttling^amV  ha6''in 
thettress,  in  an  octavo  vdlume,  a  trans- - 
^tion  of  R  eherand!s  Elcroeoka  oiPhysU 
o|o^y,  from  the  fifth  and  Ia4  editiony  ii? 
fu&trated1>y  notes^'and  accompanieclw^I^ 
t  CoiY)paratve  vie'^  of  fhe  s^ate  ot  Ptry- 
tiolo;; y  In  ihis  cduntry  and  oh  tife  c(M- 

wflen^. 

Vi\  afffw  weeks  wilthepabtisbed^  tho 
poetical  Latin  Versicmor  Uie  ^ai|imi|,  by 
6.  Buchanan,  wifh  copioujiifOtes  in  ^og- 
H»h,   critical  and  explailAtor:^,   parfiy 


from  those  pf  Burman,  Ar^treus,  Rad- 
d.ivian,'  Hunter  and'  Love,  and  partly  By 
the  editor,  At  .Dickinson,  of  tht>  l^nir^- 
sity  Press,  Edinburgh.  To  each  Psalfai 
wim^e  f^fisr^  ,tb.e  nature  of  the  Terse, 
with  a  'scapnipg  table.  Some  copi^ 
will  be  printed  on  royal  paper.    ' 

Some  A'cconnt  of  a  Joumiey  into  Alba* 
nis  Roumelia,  and  other  Provinces  bf 
Turkey,  daring  the  years  1809  and  1810, 
jpy  J.  Q.  Iiiobhoose,'tt  in  tlie  press. 

Speedijly  will  be  published,  Four  Scr- 
muDS,  preached  befojk'the  University  €»f 
i^ambridge^  in  November,  1811,  on  the 
iptc<lleOcy  of  the  l^fargy,  prefaced  wiih  \ 
tn  Answer  toOr,  Marsh's  Inquiry,  M- 
P^cting  ''The  neglecting  to  gtve  the 
Prayer  Book  with  the  Bible.*'  By  the 
Rev.  Ctiarles  Sfmeon,  M.A.  Fellow  of 
IDiIgS  Colkg^,  Cftm^tidgCL 

Mr.  B.  C  y^eb^  will  shortly  publish, 
in  an  octayo  Vdluine,  Observations  and 
Retiiarks  onVoriott^  parts  of  Gfreat  Bri- 
tain, daring  four  eicursions  made  by 
him  in  the  years  IQIQand  181  li 

Pi^essor  John  ticslie,  of  £dinbarg, 
has  in  thep|;ess,  a  View  of  the  ^acts  as* 
certained  c^incemiug  Hci^t,  atod  its  t4Xk* 
tions  with  Air  and  Mdistare,  in  an  oc- 
tavo volnme. 

^t.  Wusdn*  9^  M^indal^p  College,  O^- 
fovd,  has  nearly  ready  for  publlcatiaii, 
the  Isle  of  Pa^tn^  and  other  poems. 

Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Blackbam,  will  short- 
ly publish,  -Rmiumm  el  tbe  late  Rev.  B. 
Wljit^  oC  Cbfs^er,  fiom  wm  ii»  t^ 
po&»essioii  oi  pe  lateMc-  sMip&r  6f  £S- 
verpooi.  ^      '*  1    •       • 

A  Poem  ^ifttled,  MiKiriU  »>«  its 


mfliep^e»i,i'N€^'^ 

titti  k}9  AHl&aleiie,- 6nrtire  tiHnfeiptcn  bf 
caoceUmg,  fpjt  thrnse  of  scbiols. ' 

Stetchcs  of  Cot^|c  phaj'ji)[%rrs,^y 
the  Author  of.  t^  AatSIoie  61  the  Mli^ 
rfesdr^uitoan  Dfe^Wpfrttting  iiiHro 
dbo^ciiBo'vblamar.  *  '  ' '"""  '  " 
"  1>H»]^  Is  av«^  io  droolatioD  for  pab- 
tif^ni^by  su^wi^fiptmi^  in  ooe  vbloiab. 


%  ?TO?f .  »TsWf  ^ftt?  the  1^ 


List  of.  Works  recently  published. 
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Hon.  and  Rt.  Rer.  the  Lor^  Bisbop.of 
London.  The  Hiftpry,  Topography,  and 
Antiqaities  oT  Fulbam,  including:  t)ie 
Hamlet  of  Hammersmith,  intersper!><!d 
with  Biographical  Anepciotes  of  .lliustri* 
ous  and  Eminent' Persons,  who  have  re« 
tided  in  Pulham  during  ^lie  three  prece- 
ding eenturies-;  and  embell>sbed  with 
various  Engravings  of  the  Churches,  An- 
cient Monuments,  and  Inscriptions,  the 
Bishop's  Palace,  and  other  ancient  and 
interesting  Buildings,  specimens  of  paint- 
ed Glass,  Windows,  &c.  &c. 

The  fifth  number  of  the  Inquirer,  or 
Literary,  Philosophical,  and  Mathema* 
tical  Repository,  being'  the' first  of  the 
second  volume,  upon  an  enlarged  and  im- 
proved plan^  wilt  sboitfy  make  its  ap- 
pearance. 


.  Doctor  De  Lys,  x>f  BiripinghatQ,  has 
in  the  press,  a  translation  of  KleU^ranfjilB 
Elements  of  Physiology ;  to  be  illustrat- 
ed wUh-  notes,  by  ^he  translator,  a^d 
accompanied  by  a  comparative  view  of 
the  state  of  Physiology,  in  this  Country, 
and  on  the  Continent. 

Mr.  Thomas  Fisher  is  preparing,  and 
will  publish  shortly,  the  first  portion  of 
Graphical  Illustrations  of  the  Magna 
Britannia  of  Messrs.  J.  and  D.  Lysonp .; 
containing  sixteen  plates  of .  Views  aiid 
Monuments,  in  the  Counties  of  Bedfcird 
and  Buckingham ;  engraved  from  origi- 
nal drawings,  made  during  several  ex« 
cursious  iu  ^nose  counties. 


Akt.  XXV.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


AGRICULTURE. 

A  general  view  of  the  system  of  en- 
closing Waste  Lands;  with  particular 
reference  to  the  proposed  enclosure  at 
£pM»m„  m  Surrey.  By  Saqsuel  Beas* 
ley,  jun.  Architect  and  Surveyor,  oc- 
tavo, 28. 

AgricQltural  Memoirs ;  or.  History  of 
the.Oi»b|f?y  System:  in  Answer  to  Sir 
John  Saunders  Sebright,  Bart.  M.P. 
3y  John  Hunt^  Auf  hor  of  l^istorical  Sur- 
gery, (be.  &c.  octavo^  3s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs  of  the  late  j^ev*  O.  Whit- 
field, A.M.  By  tbp  l^^.  J[.  GilUey  oc- 
tavo, $8. 

BOTANY* 

Mfnuaks  fiyeCoiBpimdiqni  Botanices, 
Anctpre  Sara.  Surer,  So^ietatis  Xiima- 
anift  Socio,  octay/o^  12s, 

fPMM»a«i« 

A  report  T«)ative  to  the  Commercial 
Relationf  of  the  United  Kingdom*  By 
W.  Waddington,  Esq.  Is. 

A  practical  abridgemeift  of  the  Laws 
of  tbeCp8Uii|}s,.relattTeto  the  Import, 
Export,  and  Co^iisting  Tcade  of  Great 
Britain  and  her  ll^^ndeacies,  except 
the  ^st  Indies ;  including  a  Statemvnt 
pf  tb^  QutieSf  Drawbacks,  and  Bounties, 
directed  to  be  paid  and  alJowed ;  4.he 
^faole  interspened  with  Ocdeprs  in  CouQ- 
eil;  anc^  btwg^%  op  t^  Janizary*  181^> 


—To  be  continued  at  the  end  of  each 
Session  of  Parliament.  By  Charles 
^ope,  controlling  slirveyor  of  the  Ware^ 
houses  in  Bristol,  and  Author  of  the 
Compendium  of  the  Warehoiising  Lai^g. 
octavo,  11.  Is.— The  Tables  of  the  Dei- 
ties of  Customs  may  be  had  separately, 
in  octavo,  price  3s.  boaids: 

A  full  report  of  the  proceedings  at 
Two  Meet  ngs,  of  the  Merchants,  Ship- 
owners, &o.  &c.  at  Kingston-upon-HuII, 
April'*,  18U,  and  February  11,  1812, 
'  respecting  the  granting  'of  license's  to 
Foreign  Ships;  together  with  a  Copy  of 
the  Memorial  laid  before  'the  Board  of 
Trade  j  iTnd  the  petition  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  pietavo.  Is. 

'  SauCATlOM. 

Roles  for  English  Composition,  and 
particularly  for  Themes :  designed  for 
the  Use  of  Schools,  and  in  Aid  of  Self- 
instiuction.  By  John  Rippingbam,  Pri- 
^  vate  Tutpr  at  Westminster  School. 
l2mo.  3s.  6d.  • 

Conversation,  interspersed  with  Poems, 
for  the  amnikeiiiLat  and  instruction  of 
Youth. 

FIM8   ARTS. 

I 

ThQ  Blind  Fiddle. ,  from  the  celebrated 
piciure  paiuted  by  D.  WiIkic,.R.A.  De- 

,  dicated  to  Sir  George  Beaumont,  Bart. 

.  Engraved  in  che  lineonanner  by  S.  Bor- 
i^et. .  Proofs  41.  4s.  prmts  2i.  2s,  aijse 
19  by  S4incheik 
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List  of  Works  recently  puhKshed. 


A  View  of  the  Tsland  of  St  Thomas, 
taken  fitMn  the  Havensicht.  Engraved 
by  Stadler,  after  a  draw!og  by  Vieillct, 
Price  lOs.  6d.  Colours^  11.  5s.  Size 
21|  by  25  inches. 

The  fourth  nnmber  of  vol.  3  of  the 
Uher  VeritatU,  after  the  original  draw- 
ings of  Claude  le  Lorain,  the  fifth  and 
last  number  ofthefwork  willbepublishied 
in  a  short  time.  11.  1  Is.  6d.  each  num- 
ber.   ProofisSl  12s.  6d. 

Miscellaneous  Etchings.  By  J.  S. 
CottmaQ,  from  his  own  designs,  contain- 
ing 28  prints  of  Antiquities.  l>edicated 
to  Sir  H.E.  Englefield^  Bart,  with  index, 
super  royal  folio,  21. 12s.  6d; 

Sixteen  coloured  views  in  the  South 
Seas,  &c.  after  drawings  by  Webber, 
with  descriptive  letter-press.  Colum- 
bier  folio,  hot-pressed,  81.  Ss. 

Part  1,  of  portraits  of  illustrious  and 
celebrated  persons  in  the  reigiis  of 
James  I.  Charles  II.  >  and  -  James  IL  <en» 
listing  of  28  prints  from  Vandyke, 
Kneiler,  &c.  Engraved  by  J.  Smith, 
andxevised  by  Carlom,  wttb  bipgraphi- 
cal  memoirs,  by  J.  Watkins,  LL.D.  su- 
per royal  folio,  hot-pressed.  41.  14s.  6d. 

Part  1 ,  of  Picturesqtie  Views  and  Sce- 
nery of  Norway.  ByJ.  W.  Edy.  Con- 
taining ten  colored  prints,  with  descrip- 
tions, super  royal  folio,  hot  pressed, 
3L  3s. 

One  hundred  engravings  from  paint- 
ings on  Greek  Vases,  which  have  never 
been  published.  Drawn  and  etched  by 
Adam  Back,  from  private  collections 
now  in  England.  Part  the  first,  of  ten 
parts,  15s.  each,  or  61. 6s.  to  subscribers 
for  the  whole. 

HISTOhT.         ' 

A  history  pf  the  Long  Parliament, 
with  Plates.  By  J.  May,-  Esq.  quarto, 
IL  lis.  6d. 

juaisPKunxNCB. 

A  treatise  on  the  Game  Laws,  and  on 
Fisheries.  By  W.  Chitty,  2  vols,  octavo, 
11.  lis.  6d. 

The  present  state  of  the  Law  between 
Debtor  and  Creditor,  by  W.  Mindim, 
3s, 

The  opinions  of  different  Authors  upon 
the  punishment  of  Death.  Selected  by 
Basil  Montagu,  Esq.  of  Lincofai*s  Inn. 
Vol.  2»  octavo,  12s. 

The  whole  law  relative  to  the  Duty 
and  Office  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace ; 
comprising  also  the  Authority  of  Parish 
Officers.  Originally  compiled  by  Tho- 
mas Waiter  Williams.  Esq.  of  the  Inner 


Temple,  Barrister  at  Law.— The  third 
edition,  re*arranged;  considerably  en- 
larged, and  otherwise  improved ;  inclu- 
ding the  statutes  to  the  end  of  the  Ses- 
sion 51  Geo.  III.  and  the  adjudged  cases 
to  the  end  of  Easter  Term  51  Geo.  III. 
By  U.  Nuttall  Tomlins,  Esq.  4  vols,  oc- 
tavo, 31. 12s. 

Tracts  on  legal  and  other  subjects, 
part  the  second,  containing,  1.  Obser- 
vations on  that  part  of  the  Law  of  Evi- 
dence, which  relates  to  the  Proof  of 
Deeds.  2.  Brief  notices  of  the  lav,  as 
applicable  to  Actions  for  malicious  pro- 
secution ;  together  with  the  Import  of  a 
Trial  in  snch  a  case ;  and  a  Cursory 
Inquiry  as  to  the  Mode  in  which  Reeords 
should  be  proVed.  By  the  Hon.  Sir  W. 
C.  Smith,  Bart.  LL.D.  F.R.S.  M.R. 
I.  A.  Third  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer in  Ireland.      Part   2.  octavo, 

4s.  6d. 

.  .'         .         •  ...» 

MATHEMATICS. 

Stereogonidmetry :  or  the  Doctrine  of 
Solid  Angles,  also  on  Leeway  and  Mag- 
netic Sailings,  by  W.  Cole,  octavo»  14s. 
^  A  treatise  on  the  Resolution  oi  the 
higher  Equations  of  Algebra,  by  W.Lea, 
quarto. 

MBOJCINS* 

A  reporiof  the  Medicinal  ESiscts  of  a 
-  Spring  late/y  discovered  at  Sandrocks,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  By  Wm,  Lempriere, 
M.D,  octato,  7s. 

Observations  on  the  Contracted  Intes- 
ttnnm  Rectum,  and  the  Mode  of  Treat- 
ment;  acoompanied  with  Cases,  illqs- 
trative  of  the  diflferent 'Morbid  AppeaT« 
ances  attendant  on  the  Complaint;  'To 
which  are  subjoined  two  Engravings  of 
the  Disease.  By  W.  White,  Member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeon*,  Lon- 
don, and  one  of  the  Surgeons  to  the  C^y 
Infirmary,  Bath,  Ss.  6d* 

MILITAar  APFAllfc 

Proposals  for  the  formation  of  a  corps 
of  Lancers,  by  J.  DrourviUe,  10s.  68. 

MISCEtLANBOUS. 

Good  Men  of  Modern  Date !  a'^tin- 
eal  Tal*.  Written  by  Mrs.  Green,  an- 
thor  of  Romance  Readers  and  Romance 
Writers,  &c.  3  vols.  12mo.  1 5s. 

Essay  16th. 'Of  the  Management  of 
Light  in  Illumination;  together  with  an 
Account  of  a  New  Portable  Lamp.  By 
Benjamin,  Coont  of  Romford,  F.K.S. 
octavo,  Is,  . 


lAst-ef  Works  recently  published. 
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A  report.OQ  the.  NegpcUtion' between 
'iie  Hod.  East- India  Company,  and  the, 
I'ublic,  respecting  the  renewal  of  the 
Jompauy's  exclusive  Privileges  of  Trade 
.or  Twenty  Years,  from  March,  1194. 
iiy  John  Bruce,  ^q.  M.P,  F.R.S.  Uis- 
.oriographer  t6  the  Hon.  East-India 
Joihpany,  qiiarto,  15s.  • 

Illustrations  of  Rhythmus :  Selections 
'or  the  Illustration  of  a  coarse  of  Instruct  ' 
.ion84»n  the  Rhythmos  and  Utterance  of 
be  English  Language;    with  aulntro- 
lactory  Essay  on  the  Applicatiom    of 
TUiythmian  Science  to  the  Treatment  of 
Impediments,  the  improvement  of  our 
National  Oratory ;   and  an  Elementary  ' 
A^ialysis  of  the  Science  and  Practice  of  ' 
t^iocntion,  CompositioD,  &c.    By  John  ' 
Tfaelwall,  Esq.  Professor  of  the  Science 
tRd  Practice  of  Elocution,  octavo,  10s. 
6d. 

The  History  of  Charles  the  Great  and 
Orlando,  from  the  liatin  of  Abp.Tttipin, 
in  Spauheim's  Lives  of  Ecclesiastical  - 
"Writrri;  together  with  the  most  cele- 
brated Ancient  Ballads  of  the  Twelve 
Peers  of  France,  mentioned  to  frequently 
in  Don  Quixote,  taken  from  a  very  scarce 
volume  in  Spanish,  in  the  possession  of 
the  editor,  with  English  Metrical  Ver- 
sions. By  Thomas  Rodd.  2  vols.  cr. 
octavo,  11.  Is. 

A  letter  to  Richard  Heber,  Esq.  con* 
taining  some  Observations  on  the  Merits' 
of  Mr.Webei^s  late  Edition  of  Ford's 
Dramatic  Works.     Price  Is.  6d. 

Instinct  displayed,  in  a  Cottection  of 
wel(-»authentieBted  Facts,  exemplifying 
the  extraordinary  Sagacity  of  various. 
Species  of  the  Animal   Cineation.      By 
PriscUIa  Wakefield,  i&mo.  5s.  6d. 

A  plan  for  the  formation  and  orga- 
nization of  a  Parochial  Guard.  By  Sir 
H.  Witeon,  of  Chelsea,  Is.  6d. 

Remarks  on  the  Bill  for  the  Amende 
merit  of  Parish  Rasters.  By  R.  Lu- 
cas, 2s.  6d. 

Substance  of  a  Bill  respecting  Parish 
Regtstera,  with  Remarks.  By  W.  Hey, 
ls.6d. 

Considerationi  on  Prisons,  with  Plans^ 
k.c.  for  their  better  regulation.  By  W. 
Monney,  Esq.  Sa.  6d.  •       . 

Farther  Observations  on  tbe  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Sooiety.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Spry,  Is. 

A  Chart  of  Ten  Numerals  in  Two 
Hundred  Tongues.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Pa- 
trick, Vicar  of  Sculcoats,  Hull,  5s. 

Animadversions  on  the  Bill  for  better 
regulaiiog  Parish  RegisterSi  Is. 


.  By .  Authority  of  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Treasury.  Placitorum 
in  domo  Capttulari  Westmonaftteriensi 
Asservatorum  Abbreviatio,  folio.  It.  1 6s. 

Catalogue  of  tbe  Harleian  MSS«  in  the 
British  Museum,  with  Indexes  of  Per- 
sons, Places,  and  Matters,  4  vols,  folio, 
81.  8b. 

Indexes  of  Persons,  Places,  and  Mat- 
ters, separate,  21.  2s. 

An  Account  of  a  successful  Experi- 
ment for  an  Etfectual  Nightly  Watch, 
roBttntLy  mttde  in  the  Liberty  of  tfae-Ronis, 
London.     By  John  Prince  Smith,  Esq.  t 
2s.^6dft        .!••.■'• 

Report  of  the  Trial  of  K.  Sberitei, ' 
M.D.  for  a  MlMdemeanoar,  48* 

tThe  Edfinbnrgh  Bdeyelopedia;  or  m 
Dictionary  M  Arii,  SicSences,  and  Mit-  . 
celianeuns  Literature^  Condncted  by 
David  Biewster,LL.D.  F.R.S.£d.  With 
the  Assistance  of*  Gentlemen  emineiit  in 
Seience  and  literatose.  «oAeMe4,^a/t2» 
quarto^  188. 

K  Vindication  of  Mr.  Lancaster'a  Sys* 
tem,  by  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Institti- 
tion,  5s.  .1  I 

-The  Scottish  Adventoreit;  or.theWny 
to  Rise,  an  Historical  Tale.  By  Heetor 
Macneii,  Esq.  author  of  Will  and  Jean, 
&c.  2  vols.  12ttio.  12b.  ' 

Pretensions  to  a  Final  Analjrsis  of  tbe 
Nature  and  Origin  of  Sublimity,  Style« 
Beauty,  Genius,  and  Taste ;  with  an  'Ap- 
pendix, explaining  tbe  Causes  of  the 
Pleasure  which  is  derived  from  Tragedy. 

By  the  Rev.  B.  Barrett,  octavo,  5s. 

,  ... 

MOSXC. 

EleraenU  of  Musical  Compositions 
comprehending  tbe. Rules  of  Thorough  > 
Bass,  and  tlie  Theory  of  Tuning.  By 
William  Crotch,  Mus.  Doc.  Prof.  Mus. 
Oso'n.  With  sixty-eight  plates,  quarto, 
II.  Is. 

PUltOtOGY. 

Exercises  on  the  Syntax,  and  Obsprvar   . 
tions  on  some  peculiar  Idioms,'  of  ^he 
Greek  Language:    with  an  Attempt  to 
trace  the  Prepositions,  several  Conjupc-   , 
tions  and  Adverbs,  to  their  radical  Sjgoir 
fication.      By   George   Dunbar,    A.  M. 
F.R.  S.  Ed.  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Uni-    , 
versity  of  Edinburgh,  ocUvo,  Ts.  6d.  • 

A  new'  Latin-English  Dictionary,  con-  .. 
taining  all  the  Words  proper  for  reading 
the  Clas>ic  Writers,  with  the  Authori- 
ties sMbjoined.     To  which  is  prefixed,  an 
Englisn- Latin  Dictionary,  carefully  con\f 
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'  List  of  Wojrks  rAtnUif  puBlishial. 


piled  from  the  best  Antbo^i.  By  tbe 
late  Key.  WilU'atb  YonBg,  editprof  Aini^ 
worth's  DictiooBT^.  A  new  ei^Hon,  in' 
Which  lihe  qu^btiUes  have  b^en  atteoded 
to  with  the  greaitsi  care,  and  the  whole 
rendered  no'iich  more  colrrect  than  any' 
fdrmer  editiob /octavo,  13s.  6d.  bound. 
A  Hebrew  and  Knglish  taucoo.  By 
theB^ev.  W.  H.  Barker,  ocUvo,  10s.  6d. 

POETRT. 

.PMtugnl:  aPoeA^iftTwoParts^  By 
Lofd^^Seor^eGraoville,  quarto,  15s; 

Verses  prefixed    to  the  Defenoe  of 
Pabb^;   tbe  InlrodaaUbii  W  a tf  Heroic 
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Alt.  H;  ^n  hutoric4f  Account  tf  i/U  0mMt  VMnt  W*  Joti^^  nni  if  ih^ 
SettlmenU:  in  Sctatqnd',  fin^kmd,  ^nJ  frela^.  By  John  Jilnrftffoii,  TfiD: 
¥iR.B.  and  F;A.S.  E^Inb.  '  4to.pp.  404'.  Price  It  lU.^.  M*. 
LonemabaiidCo.  1611. 


H£  work  before  ^f  rejatos  ^q  the  OJilj  ^im  of  our  liistory 
.  in  \sUich  ^itaai)  was  ev)^r,till  iitteljs  re^piariable  for  ex- 
ertion^  Ir  diiTuaiqg  Cbrisuaaitj  aipoDg  the  bi^theo* 

We  $lH;H^<^.havtt  supposed U  (to  h^  hv  tMi  timei  a  gfkerallji 
aqknovvi^clgu^  fact,  if  Ur.  Jaiiiieaon  b^d  potevidenftlj^  been  un« 
mforioad  of  iJt,  that  Ch^tiaoif v  w;|y,  iqtrodiiced  in^o  Britaiti 
by  thefaip%*qf  thece^ebrated rClaractasuffi  w  tbqir  ^tur^i  from 
liooio,  wh^re  tbey  .bad  been  detained  seven  years,  at  the  cri- 
sis v^ben  a. Clids^iafi  church  was  first  xoaDeo  in  the  imperial 
city.    A  ^fiking  ooiLcuirence  of  JEastem  and  British  traditions 
renders  it  very  prohabjcj  that  the  apostle  Siinoii  2!eIotes;  and 
4ristQbu)Hii(»  a  I(oman.evange)i&t,  were  tlie  chief  iostraments 
of  poov^ftipg  t)iif  priipnai  ^ritijtjis.    The  gospel,  thus  planted 
in  itSy  parity,  a^^a^piicitvv  appears  to  have  spread  through* 
out  %nGyc  pqppl^jtivn ;  aii<A  to  Wve  tak^  root  so  early,  and  so 
^^^^f  as jto  f^f4s(  ^lei^l^Me^ie  of  super^titiouii  wh^cfa  rapidly 
iPM^it^lied  ;in  the^|iii^urmis  S9al  of  Jtl9p)e.  '  To xhfi  mtthtrti 
ipbahifams  of  .puf;  idand  accaas  wa^  wore  c^i^cuJt.    The  Bri- 
U^h  and  tj^e  P^tiafa>  <:opfe^er^i#s  w^ffd  mutually  hostile  be^m 
either  was.B§saijed  by  fqreigo  iijvaders;  and  the  suiupission  of 
^  ^fii^^$  tp  ik^  ^fKnans,  wnom  the  Picts  successfully  re* 
^i$t^g(.t^|)d^d  >(Mdty  to  co^i^rm  and  increase  their  reciprocal 
en^tiy.    ^,the  J^qn^an.pow^  in  Britain  beqaipe  contraptpd^ 
tM(fif  .the  Picfswa^.prqpprtiQuablv  enlarged.    K^shiDg  from 
thei%^ApM»n  billsf  M^y  s?ii^d  th^Jowip^pps,  wJwh|  though  tJb^ 
QrUQW  bw|»r^^mlj  p(;iH^pt^  ttieniy  wer^^^SQl|tf;d  by  warf 
aiMlg:a4?aiming  swtbward,of  thp  Firth%  re4«cfKi  th^  nprtberji 
^nlM^  tfm^y  tQ(  the  narrow  liiiiits  of  Sftrath-iflyde;  i^e  (r^m^ 

n^m^'atii^A 4)f  «i*iph  with, Cm!i»b«Tl^i4  was ip^pept^dby aa. 
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Edition  of  the  district  called  Galloway  to  the  Pictish  domt^ 
niens. 

The  Picts,  nearly  from  their  first  notice  in  history,  were 
dtstifi|(C|isbed  ^ite  );woJnil?pendpDt  states,. or  n^tiops,  each  of 
wl^cb  wa^'  JSul;Ldiv/d€idl  iqltj^  vaurioiis  ltrlbes«»  ;  l^^e  iLomans*  at 
first  gave  to  all  of  them  indiscriminately  the  appellation  of 
Caledonians  ;  afterwards  they  restricted  it  to  a  single  tribe  i 
and,  finally,    again  extended  it  t;o   one    of  the  two  grand 
divisions  of  the  PictsK  -   't^he  ^opkdei^  of  the  latter  appli* 
cation  is  confirmed    by  the  most   ancient    British    records* 
Tacitus  distinguished  them  to  be  of  Gorman  erttrinal,  as  indeed 
their  name  implied:  for  theJftiUish  term  Calyddon,  whence 
the  Romans  called  them  Caledones,  and  Calydonii,  indicates 
tbe.9i;tqh9ye  been  Celts,  or  Iwbieh,  in  mpst*  ancient  authocvv 
i|  .sS^pnympjas)  Gennau&.  .  They  i^ppear,  therefpre,  to  tovc 
Wi^.lbe.  ptogpnitoris  of  the  niouern  lowlanders  in  North  Bri* 
tain,  who  at  present  moi^e  resemble  the;Gexmans  tbaa  any 
other  peoplq  of  Europe*     Those  Pictsr,  consequently,  who 
s]^read  over  the  lowlancts,  as  the  Romans  cbmtacted  their  liiie 
ofdefdiifar^^tioTi,  were  the  real  Caledonians  $  and  froth  the  si- 
tuation which  they.occupied,' they  became  known,  thencefor-*' 
Ward,  by  the  title  t)f  sbutbfern  PiWs.    It  does:  not  appear  that 
fhey  ever  dallpd  themselves  Picts^  or  that*  the  *denomin8tion 
#as  used  for  either  of  the- two  grand'  divisiohi^  otp  tny  of  thtt 
tribes  i^hich  boniposed  them,  but  meVely  a^a  federative  title, 
on  what^vet  account  it  wa^  imposed,    Thesoothern  Pf  cts  are 
^bmetimes  called  t*rydyri,  or  Phrydyn,  by  the 'Welch  j  and  Foir* 
t/en,  by;  the  Iri^i :  names  whicb|  perhaps,  hn'plyi&n  original' 
relation  tb  ihtJ  Frisii  o?  the  opposite  continent.        '  ^        *" 
J^  The '  aidviinces  '  of  the  southeirn-;  Kcts ,  thoiigh  •ntilikely  •  tir 
Ijbnciliatfi  tjhfe^artnty  of  the  Britotis,Vrehcle*ed  l^em  more'easily 
accessible ;  and  dt  the  cotxinitehcemGnt  of  the  fifth  century,  when' 


fhVatrentioD  both  bf  'Romans  and  Britonis  waii' ebgiroiserf  by 
donti^;^ntal  tv^r;;,  there  seenis  to  have'occdrredaMteinppirirty 


»pportnnfty''(&bunt  A:  D.  41^i8) 
Vcnthern  Plcts;*  atid  they  a{{peaV  i^dily  to  have  ado|)ted  tb^' 
profession  bf  Christianity,  \  Ninian  tnight  reafOimbly  hope  tcr 
nqjbder  his  own  ^oUutrymen>  ais  well-as ^heir  fe«midable*neikfa<^ 
hours,' essential  servic^es  by  hh  well'tioied  crxeftibns^;  bitt  that 
hope'  ivas  fruWcated  by  the  restless  f^odty  of  the  northoti 
Picts^  whb  weretVo'soonerMiberatedflrom^apprekensilii^^^^ 
Itbman  'kfid  B^ritish  forces,. than  tH^f  assaifed  and  stibldued^Hiei^ 
fbfmer  allies.    The  audentPictisbroufederacy  thus  biaiiam^- 
siibject  to  thekibgs  of  the  .nohiiete  Piclsst:  -  It^oes^not  af^pM^ 
'      ^    '      '  Wt60iiqQetbrsp^^»&tt^e!d>Mi^GAri^ 


>  I «« V 


Od  the  cotitraF)i,'Uiisui(llbat.oi)e  (}f;.th.eir  kings^':thpugi|i)w 
did  m>t  .enwcac^.C^ruusnity,  ftr^ci^.  A- D-A^ospl^^  ^ 
wpr^ip  pt  Aberit^byr  ^^Kicli  W  ^B«We  therojiiil  i^ide^BCb 
fiu^.of  tb9  sonthein  Pfcts,  jfUo^.wtioihafi  t^keii  possessioD.of 
Gitiowsy, , seamed; to  hareaiaintamed^tb^irpoii^cai  indepeiid- 
•uc«,  as  well  as  their  rdligjo'iis  prpf^si.oa;:lxu;:tUePu:tisb  tna-i 
iMrcb  fr^s.verj'  unlikely  not  to  emplgji  his  accessigii  of  force  iq 
ceo«w^-bpMil>tie;  .agBicat  tbe^  southerii,  Britons^  who  at  ^lat 
tiinej)4fl  i)qto{ily  tmo'.  d^^ried,' bpt  drawcd.  of  thet^  hatiye 

warr-iopi.by;Ui  '  -    -  k 

.  ^Tii«  itaUo^ 
t«Hi4<;ipU[Jjt  d 
ttiieson:app« 
that  tbey,  as  ' 
nfipation.whii 
is)  synonjina 
ply  to  tte^B 
liyfbf  wboi:j 
ieteat  fri^-  * 
siQiut,.oivr  iffi| 
diiefly  prom 

emits  of,  iBij^ 
fzojn.wb^nn  f 
.tbpm,(>Httei 

pr(*a%,^» 
Rb^.to^jn 

^g^in  toJrp(a«d.  -  .,,;.■.  ^  ■.:;■",  ,  ., ;  •  ■>.-.  ■;.-  .  v  ■,  ■' 
Tbe  natives  of  that  country  beijp^  4»ntitantly.at  war  wit^ 
tbe  ;oTJ^i>al-  Britons,  tbough  ot  tbe  s&me  ■  radical  de^centj  do 
Jii;^  i^pp^ar  to  bave  .received  fro^  .tbeaittbe  ktvQ^ledge  :of 
jObrVstiaoity,'  otherwise  (ban  by-  interchanges  toF  calves,  till 
nearly. MM'.La-.century  aftsr  ;Lhe  iconyersipn  of -t^^  southecft 

...^■■i   I  '  '•■:■    ■•*■:! '■■■     ■    .    ii rifr-r^ ■■     ■    ■,■    wJ  Jul  .     'i    : 

■*  Eora  clear  ihit.&hiiliarrdemwjamuiAn  of  these  f4b«[>we: refer  10  thie 
Jon  paWcatiDn  oFthe  S(>c»ctr«f  Aotlqtfariei  (yol.'XVI.:i^  94^m  4f 
ibieAnk0iii>pa,  ISOS).     It  irtHe  .ntfan:  DCcaewtj  for.  lu  p  flo^ce  ibui 
4^m>t>Mr)ai,tt^o\i£h'ma47en^i)Cef •n^as  c^^  intaaBe.Qfi^ieaQ}  - 
■•»nif^'i    ..  ■      ,■    -J  i.  .  .  i-:,  L-    '■■:  -  .-■'■  ■  ;—'-■;   •  .     ■ 


«I8.  iknAh&it^$  JTistori^^  Cu>diifs  \^  Itrnk. 


f\kts.  mk8iifS|  ^  BriiiiH  ivirifert,  fs'^id  tibsivelMIe^,  about 
^  iHri^ferciMMyioAfieil  hf  the  It6hikA  ^trisr^  \b  fif^baeh 
Imtfi'hilir^elMd  flfAd  ffeo^iid^  tiA  in  ih^  fdntMsir  t^oiinti^lf^ 
ki^fkkrs^fivttlia  mm  McUI^;  whi  in  ^^  iaCteir  lM4RtA 
§6mtfteithhVitatnt6  fiiitbiti.  AntftHl^r  BritbA,  mih«dht^ 
trie;  having  <i<iafii^Mv<!*niiyte^  bt^miviiCy  i^  Irtlaod,  ref  uftic^ 
(Iiith<^a»'attirftht^df  tihe|o^;  atid  Stieeiefed^d  soYiat^fiity 
a!)  Vo  perkoiide  the  h^hkbit^tt  iii  ^neral  )f6  'ethbrtce  OMUSeh^- 
mt!y.  fVort  the  state  df  ^^rbaristn,  fndeedi  m  nrfiich  iV^  id^ 
pear  to  have  always  rM^iridl,  tfa^M  is  tv)biQ  (U  abUr^MeAd  thai 
the  pbptilac^  Were  but  ^nb^eqiisatbly  itistrttct^V  ^et  ft  ilr  cer- 
tain, that  many^tbe  tiobie  Tattili^  ^nt^fcd  6n  a  ^^oDk'pW- 
ftteimi  df  ifa0  gbspeF,  aind  that  Very  nut^erdtis  pla^&Mof  Cfcfris^ 
tfin  WofrArp  were  isref^ted  tfaTcfughoutthe  country.       : 

<:tAai;o(^  ^he  Is  gteneraily  called,  'CdMniba,  bom  A.&; 
:5Mi  cV  iroy^Hc^eht,  wta  conOniittisa,  ih  eaflyJrbtiAfti,  to'tte 
leare  of  '^vi^rd  attaong  Hit  tA<Mt  ^^mnetii  of  PiktAifk  'distri.i 
piek ;  attid  Iti  ttiaififested  taifents'^hd  disbdsitiotis  of  ^h^  bi^hekt 
proMise.  :  Wheii  twenty-eight  j^aYt  of  age,  he  ftibiWl6d  a  i^^ 
minary^ln  a  central  pafrt  of  ^efarid,  foir  rliligiatfs  iifistriiction  ; 
afidytenouncin{g''teoipot^I  bonbtolf^  tod -^osse^oi^  iravtiiM 
though  the  Cbri^aft  risitfoVs  dlt  Curblfe  to'aeMikt  ni^r^  ieati 
iSsitiiiTe  khoif  ledgt?.  OA  hh  Htah  he  ^tdbltthed,  ^y  bis  htl 
finance  iarooti^hiscbdntk'ymetiVit^V^d  irJ^<iMdit&  fiiir^tb^  p1re<- 

g^rationbf  missiotraries;  the  mi^hibeni  bf  ^^ich>  NNfithdiit  re- 
ridtiiig  th6m^v^  io  ccfBbactt  br  t^ecotiith^''lK>tlHd  1^  inol 
^  nastic  voWb,  sisbmittetl  tb  rtaiet  forthi^it  tsbtfstaAt  etAptoim^ti 
in  study;  disWitifoti^  tfffiee^  of  h^nhiiiSty,  atod  tis^Ftti  lAi  tod 
Ikboors;  Hano^  Vbo^s  provided  ihsthiments  t»  m  tiiiute^i^ 
rations,  heengkged,  wW 'foity-iWb  yeaVs  cff 'i(^  ih  a«fkisMo«l 
totbe  northern  Picts,  the  ohly  division  ^  i^  iKhc'i^nt  itMa?- 
hitvLiits  6(  Britai A  who  st!li  adhered  to  Aiganism.  '  Re  fl^ected 
tWdveof  hi^  foliowers  to  itecompatjy  him,  ill '  entetiiitg  eh  th» 
%brk;  and  chose  for  their  inission'aiy  station  iei  i^all  tUihd  IkcI^ 
.  jacent  tb  that  6f  MuH  ;  Which  thefibe  derived  the  ti<Me  of  /^ 
cohn-killf  or  the  hland  of  Columba,  (the  founder)  of  tlMs.  ftla 
fc^iowef^  wen?  ^lermed  VuldeeSf  oir  iteiuse  persc^iis*  ' 
*  Previoifs  to  GolumbaV  enterprise, Ills  cbdritrytoto,the  Scbta, 
Ibad  recovercfd  possession  of  their  for mdr.  territory  in  Argyle*; 
tLXid  as  ^y  had,  during  tfafeir  retreat  in  Irefand,  adbptra  4life 
^fdfbsiDA  oF  ^bristtaaity,  ^his  choice  of  "a  ^6t  in  theh^^teii* 
iHty  fluigut  v9  ncternitnecr,  wttn  a  view  to  their  irieiioly  otiicesy 
in  case  of  need. '  It%a«  ah6  eoovtehienl:  fdr' interdonrse  with 
'ii^land,  i¥bere  h^  rtolhed  'the  au^eritfoatidanbe  <of  the  iieai|ina^ 
ties^  Of  icr^llf,  %irhich  he  Had  founded.  ^  Its  inflated  ^itoattoti 
ivas'alib'  best tidstpi^d  to aecurfty  from  sudden  butrage;  and  to 
the  retirement  requisite  to  i^  unremitted  course  of  preparlt. 


tipij  for  misaionftr;  labours.    Tb^  tlimbti  sn,d  tforVfigifp  p;r 


w^a  ob¥iousiy  ej(powi  In 'U(e 
tbc  Cu'^ee^  they  seeiu^  bowfevei^ 
ly  tft  thu  pirtW^ii,  by  founding 

^«  We^teru  IsJ^iuIt;  yfhfiiCt  in 
ceotitrio,  tlwjr  werp  fflt^jly  d«r 

ission  appe^,  from  »erer«l  at^ 

have  tvanimitted,  to  u^to  l)&y^ 
19I  quali^Giation  ttiat  vifA  di^jrabl^ 
I  ferveiit  piety*  uabou,nc|e4  fail-: 
and  ijici^atis^I^  ey^rttqfi,  at, 
.tracted'unitersarVenerfitian.  a^a  ^nciliate^  even  the  baj^^ 
and  idolatrous  pi'|ests  of  tne  V;^utb^ni,  who  ru^b'M  ^^  ^'i* 
tiShXh-iiksinttieir  worst  ct)arac^r|iU(:9,'whil^  they  were  yenr 
inferior  to  them  in  l^no^Iedg^^  i/^?  Pic^ish  jqpnnrcb,  B^HU 
tbe  second,  submitted  )o  ba^itiiimt  i;)  t^e  third  year  of  CqIuiq- 
h^i,  mission ;  and,  ^t  his  instwioe,  a  aubonjinate  king  of  th^ 
Ofkney  Islaiw^s,  (which  wi  '    •   •       botj,  ^\^  Pictisfa  pfi- 

tibiis]  adif)itt0d  one  of  Col  s,  named  Corpiac,  ta 

pleach  to.his  subjects,    1  landed  also  their  bcV 

n'cjKpe|lt  zeal  to  inie   remc  of  Iceland,  wp(>>  l>f 

their  means,  receivadtlfc  gospel  jnpFb  etrlier  tbftQ  ttif  pareat 
States  of  Scandinavia.  On  the  continent*  tb^-  pq^  ^ioterpruif 
^f  CoUmb^'s  copipatriotij  dfifing  t>if  life^  wai^  coiiic|uct^by  % 
person  of  a  similar  oaine.  Coluinbani^,  accompapipd  by  Gal? 
iep,  Mt^iiu^,  and  ^igebert,  promoted  the  cojiversiop  of  hea- 
thens, d^d  t^  ieforinatio^  pi  corrupted  Cbri$V?)QSj>  >■{  J^urgun? 
dy.  Switzerland,  and  A^und  the^  Rtietian  Alps,  Tbeir  exan- 
ple  appears  to  have  been  far  more  abuiuUnMy  productive  than 
their  exertion's.  liiany,  wht)  aft^r^ards  followol  tbeir  steps* 
entered  into  their  work  with  much  more  extensive  success  . 
'  Columba  died  as  be  h^d  llyefJ.  Ili^  la^,  as  |t  had  beep  his 
favourite  empltiyihfint^  was  that  of  transcribing  the  sacre^ 
acrlptures.  Having;  I^K^n  \a  copy  the  thirty-fofirth  P)i^!ni 
and  bnviiig  writtenT  *'  T^ey  ths^t  seelc  the Xyrd  sb^ll  not  wan| 
any  good  t!^ihg."-VH^re,  said  he,  t  will  close ;  the  n(^t  words, 
"v^anie  ye  children,  heaiken  unto  ifie;  I  wl"  ^cb  you  the 
fear,  of  tiie  Lord,**  will  better  suit  my  success.  t|e  soon 
aftertvards  expired,  in  doiheatic  worship,  with  a  countenance 
Expressive  of  joy,  ^n^thU  hand  extended  towards  his  attendr 
^hu,  aS  us^ud  with  bun  in  'nrqno|incing  a,  ben^'^tion.  Emt- 
neatly  ashewiuqu^ined  f(^ .  usefuJPSflr  thy^  ha  >h?ilhi' "f t, 
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thdse  of  Ae '(^ul'dees^  in  solid'pi^tj  'an'5  permanent  utility. 
Difficult  aa  it  bad  beeft  fp'iind  by  Gregory  to' excite  any  of  the 
Komaii  #cclfesiaatici^  to  iinilerta&d  so  hazardous  an  enterprise^ 
jom'e  missionapes  from  Rome  gdned  accetislto  Britain,  the 
^me  Ve^f  iri  wbich'Colu'mba  died;  and  'they  not  only  pta. 
tailed  o'd  the  K^nt^sh  dnd'  East  Sason  liirigs  to  profess  Chris> 
tiaitity,'  but  obtained  si^iilat  success',  twenty.'eignt  years  after- 
wards, in  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  which  adjoined  to' 
that  ofth'e'Picts;  Xri  the  latter  instance,  horfever,  the'king.o^ 
th^  Angifesj  who  had  Wrested  that  district  from  the  Britons  an<^ 
qo'uthtim'  Picts,  tlfd~  not  ^tronize  Christianity  till  he  wu  ntit-. 
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^ed  of  the  dispositioti'Bf  *  his  ^uojects  to  embrace  it,  wliich  hall 
therefore^  probably,  been  produced  by  the  efforts  of  neighbour* 
ing;  Christians  for  their  conversion.'  Itiscettain  that  Kenti- 
.  tern,  Bishop  of  Strath-clyde,  extended  his  bertevoleril  labours 
to  the  Angles  who, bordered  on  his  district;  and  it  Is  very  urf- 
KkeJy  that  the  youths  educated  at  I-cplm-'kill  for  the  purpose, 
should  not,  during  sbch  an  jinterval,  l^ye  folloived,  ana  ex:^ 
beeded  his  steps:  The  East  Anfgles,  who  had  seized  Lihcolif, 
llorfolk,  and  Suffolk,  followed  the  pattern  of  the  Nortbun^- 
l^rians,  in  receiving  baptism  ff^otn' the  Roman  missionaries; 
but  the  superficial-nature  of  theinipression  fr6m  theii:  labours  in 
bbth  these  districts*^  wsui  indicated  (as  it  had  been  also  in  Kent 
and  in  Essexl  by  th^  subsequent  apostacy  of  the  people.  To 
renew,  to  reforcb,  and,  to  p^i^jpetuate  its  vestiges,  was  reserve4 
for  the  more  efficient  exertions  of  the  Guldees.  Before,  how* 
ever,  proce^ihg  to  the  event  which  opened-  the -path  to  t\xe\X 
progress  fn  the  EngKsh  states,  it  is  Requisite  to  notice  some 
points  of 'doctrine  and  form^  by  which,  as  w^I*  as.  by  superior 
piety  an[d  sin^plicity,  they  were  distinguished  front  the  flomaiji 
^iergy  in  England.  . 

it  is  to  Mistsubject,  and  teihepTaces  aiid  dates dfsubsequenl; 
settlements  of  the  Culdees  .in  Scotland,  that 'Di'. - Jamieson*^ 
work  chidly  rielaites.  '  To  attain  an  adequate  idea  of  their  cha- 
racters and  exertidns,  our  readers  must  have  recourse  to  the 
life  of  Columba  by  Dr.  Smith/  of  Cambletown,  from  whose 
Very  int^r^tirig  woik^andf^om  Archbishop  UshePs/Vimorrfztf, 
the  preceding  sketch  is  mostly  taken.  .Our  author  has  noticed 
a  few  tnfiing  inaccuracies  ia  Dr:  Smith's  vdume ;  but'  if*  his 
own  is  read  with  lively  inftcresti  it  will  most  probably  arise  fronf 
that  which  every  pious  reader  of  the  former  must  Imve  felt,  in 
whatever  relates  to  a  society  like'tbat  of  the  Cuhlees.  Forms 
of  ecclesiastical  governinent/  and  ^eh  systemst^  of  religious 
opinions^  ai'e  a^  distinct  from,  and  inferior  to,  the  spirit  ant}| 
practice  of  gen  biAeChfistianity,  as  the  valves  of  an  oyster- 
shell,  CQ.mp'^ed  with  the  pearl  which  they  enclose.  But  the 
intrinsic  excellence  of  Culumbay  and  of  his  disciples,  stamps 
importance  pft"  all  that  belonged  to  them.  .  We,  therefore,  fed 
our  obligations  td  Dr.  X  for  having  labotibusly  investigated 
the  minuter  p^rts  of  their  history,  and  for  having  shewti  the 
connexion  6f^  these  with  simifer'topiclsin^  the  reformation  from" 
popery  in  Scotlj^mdi  at  the  san^e  ^itne  thatWeshaU  endeavour 
to  elucidate  a-fi^r  mote  importantrinftuence,  vv^hic?h  the  labours  of 
the  Cufc|ees  appear  to  us  t»  •  have    Bad    on    rfiat    eventful 


Wte' have  already  noticed  the  feimp44city*  tind^piirity  with 
li^hich  the;^spel  was  first  tVatismitted  to  'Britaiw,  and  Its  sub  -' 
seq^u^nt  preser^tioii  W  ojiv  cc^try  from  early  ^perstition's, " 


which  ipoUttted  it  «t  Bome.  Ito  piBcdcal  iaflueiic^  neyertb«- 
]esS|  had  80  lamentably  declioj^  (according  to.  the  t'estiinoDy 
of  a  conteinpprary  wr)iei')|,.tbat.tba  .desolation'  o^  the  BritiAh 
churches  I)y  the  iqa^on  conqjuest  may  be  ascobe^i.coiisistently 
with  the  visual  course  of  Divine .  iPrOvidence,  tp  an  .abuse  of 
invaluable  ble^i^^  bjr  which  Britain  had  been  distinguished 
mbo ve  other  countries  c^  Europe*  The  levangelist  of  Ireland 
liad  himself  been  dissolute  in  'h;s  youtl) ;  but  having  been 
taught^  by  a  ^series  of  distresses^  the  ine^iniable  worth  of  the 
^ospel^  he  in^rted  what  he  I^ad  lea):hed  with  a  consistent 
piety  and  zeal.  Colomba  found  Christianity  as  l^atric  bad  left 
it ;  and  his  o|u>ortuinties  of  inspecting  the  state  and  forun  of 
religion  in  .otLerQouotriesy  enabled  Him  duly  to  appreciate 
that  which  it  had  retained  in  bia.owo^  He  appears  long  to 
have  coateiiipla^edj  and  tni^tnrely  to  bave  determined^  his 
methods  of .proccieding ;  and  the. peculiarities  by  which  his 
followers  were  distinguished  from  their  contcfmporariesi.  iuay, 
therefore,  most  reasonably  be  attributed,  not  to  ignorance  or 
bigotry,  but  |x>  the  veneration  which  they  justly  retained  for 
the  instructions  and  pattern  of  a  ieacher,  who  judged  fur  hini- 
self,  and  adoDted  in  bis  practice  that  which  be  oeemed  most 
scriptural  and  profitAble. 

It  must,  consequ^ptly,  be  grfitifyiog  to  a  serious  Protestant 
to  find,  that  the  doctraieaof  the  Culdees  closely  resembled 
those  of  our  reformers;  and  that»  in  tlicir  mode  of  govern- 
roent  and  religious  offices,  they.seqni  to  ^ave  adopted  a  me* 
dium  between  those  of  .different  Protestant. churches*  We  are 
far  from  censuring  Dr  ,  J.  for  being  djspospd  to  assimilate  theses 
more  especially 9  to  the  presbytery  of  Scotland;  but  the  facts 
which  he  has  very  properly  adduced,,  appear  to  us  to  demoo'* 
strate,  that  the  Culdees,  thou^  usually  fqverned  by  apres. 
byter,  were  not  inimical  to  episcopacy.  In  fact,,.tbe  form  of 
government  which  they  rqts|ined  was  adapted  to  .the  ol^ect  of 
tqeir  institution.  They  were  intended^  not.  for.  parochial,  but 
fbr.  missionary  services ;  and  wherever  they  accepted  a  local 
charge,  they  naturally  looked  to  t]|^e  paren^  society  for  their 
designation  to  the  episcopal  office;  but  when,  there  was  op- 
portunity of  being  ordained  by  otbei:  ^sbops,  they  did  not 
scruple  to  refer  to  lAd'r  AUtbpri^*  ,  Whether  they  investigttted 
the  question  about  the  difference  of  order,  dr  of  .degree^  ap* 
pears  no  otherwise  than  froc^  their  conduct  . 

This  mode  of  government,  however,  could  not  but  seem 
irregular,  and  exceptionablo  to  the  Rom^n  clergy,  who  not 
only  maintained  their  episcopal  authority  to  have  been  de~ 
riv^,  in  uninterrupted  succession,  from  the  apostles,  but  also 
demanded  ttuiTersal  subosissipn  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  as  the 
ostensible  Sttccessof  of  St.  P^. .  Tft  t))pse  claims,  the  iBritish 


chtircfces  afppe^fb  have  beientalxvays  either  rtrangishi  brboM: 
ponent&;  and  as  such  were  accounted  sd&siaatiaal.by  mt 
Roman  missionaries  in  England :  but  XJb  die  CnldwsL  rthajr- 
made  the  additional  objection^  that  many  «f  them  had  nek^ 
even  been  episcopally  ordained.  Another  snbjeet-ef  ootiteoai 
tion  betw^n  the  Roman  efaurcbes  and  these  of.Britaiii.«miT 
Ireland,  arose  from  ^n  inconvenient  differenee  of  tlm^seaaMar: 
at  which  they  respectively  solemnized  the  smniveraaiy  oE-jeuiri 
Lord's  restinrectjon/  The  veir  early  disputes  betweeQ;tb^T 
Roman  anfd  the  Greek  churches  on  thts/queation  are  wett^ 
known  ;  but  these  had  long  before  been  composed  ^end  the' 
Romans  had  adopted  a  new  method  of  fixing!  tbatflAsttvhl^' 
which  occasionally  varied  the  time  of .  obseeviog.  Jt  sefierai 
weeks  from  either  of  the  anbient  seaaansof  its.celebration«ir 
The.CttldeeSy  as  well  as  d)e  Britons^  professed  te  iadbere  to 
the  original  eastetn  mode ;  and  refused  to  coalesce  with  oihnr* 
Cfarlfitians  in  this  pnDctiltOi  with  a  tenacity  whioh  mip;bt<  b4 
d«^med  absurd,  if  maiteffe  of  i^veater  cdnsequencci  amd.eltee' 
an  unlidfiited  sirf>jectieii  lo  the  tathority  of  theiRomah  bishofi^ 
would  hot  have  naturally  resulted  from  *  their  ae(|stv' 
eseence.  Of  tbmr  rejection  of  the  prieatiy  ton^iref  the  •eme:' 
mig<ht  be  said^  if  so  ridiculous  a  dtstlnotipihr  cieeld  either  h^inri 
been  urged  or  adeiitted  oft  any  plea  of  tititity.  > 

The  Guldens  rejected  the  suf^erstitlon .oF'tbe  heljr  eil  m{ 
baptbm ;  and  if  they  praotisbd  ttie  <  ooofitmatiolr  bk  Veuthji! 
evidently  did  hot  acknowledge  it  wk  aacMment.*  Of.  thoo 
Lohl*ii ^uppef>  they  apptertohavebad.nro ajcfaef'tdea^l^haii'tbai; 
of  a  soti^hin  aftd  grateful  commemoration  qfoairLcrfdfsbaoriinei 
of  himself  for  otrr  rfnis^ji  bnH  Jre8pfotihg»'^htt^grmlnd.  of^amrf 
acceptance  With  God,  through  iflith  iit  hi>o,  t\iey  we^b  prol^* 
m)es  of  otof  refbmers.  Of  dotme  cbey  n()eetedl  lAl  ndtiA«» 
of  supererogatory  obedience,  eHinteroBsslonB  for' the/dead^'^ 
and  all  reliance  oii  tfceir  mediation  'With  God  fbrtiiti  They  did: 
not  even  name  their  plaees  of  wbrsfai{i  otherwise^  tium  as  dii«*. 
dieiitedio  the  Hbly  Trinity;  and' they  iresblai^y.oppaBBd  the- 
growing predilectioti  foftheintvbdeotion^ intagat.  Confea^^ 
ston  to  thi^r  prints,  and  abttritttion  by  tiiei%  were  ieknown  fea^  i 
the  Britons:  and  ^  Irish. "        '  • 

-  The  earfy  re^uiskiona  of  tbe  Roman  miseionariei,  ah«|;  dM^^ 
riiould  silbfHit  ift  these  respects,  «nd  in' all  otbeits^ui  tbfiff> 
delegated  ilttiberity,  Ml  o^ly  ^reM  r^jectttA  wiih  contempts  ^ 
btit  wete  resented  by  tfie  more>  rigid)  with  ofbiistee  iwiigtui^o 
tiem.  TbeRbmMMMyop  of  Oantenbaryy  Bk  the.  oefnoraiicer'; 
ment  of  the^  sevencb'^^entefy,  ceniplainM^  bodi  tliafc  Golami^  ^ 
ba^^  wtien  in  Rrahce, Und  an  In^  biabop,'tsaaDed  Oagaa^'wluiT-. 
visited  Eti^nd^'tretited  him  and  his  assisontsiaisiiieattehi^  ler- 
e»^m«it]i^)c«tM''^e^^M»    A  GOikdeec  io  iiiiqsiwtenti  if  nst'' 
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wsAmtMe^  blaot^liaweTei^ /to-W  generally  imputed  <o 

CoMees.  i  .Oo'.Cmien  imasions.they  loo-eperated^  in.  njumeroiui 

snitenoeir  wiOk  tfac»  KoniaQ  clersy ;  dndrthey  appefir^*  not  un^ 

ffMuMtlys^toi  have  accepted  of,  Itoinaii  oi-^iinatioiv  Jti  Eog«- 

hndf'thvfrBeem  to  have  cdnforiDed..'fl3  hr  as  they^  €iODCR:ien-« 

tioiisly  coiiId|)iii''lrblatid9*  lb^'fcob>  readily  acquiesced  in  Bo*? 

miali  attpertdfeioiis;    and>  hi  ;SeolIandi  itjbtsy  grMuJBlly  sab*^ 

mttledoto  a  s^staoBatio  bMresaioiii  ^  wb^bf.  .frnaUy^  otFjary 

Aitegliimttbeir integrity,  became.'a  «afeHii<;e«^  The  iihei:e[l  iir-> 

bquiky  ndiicfa  chaiiaecerised  Colmnba^s  bebaviotir,:as  well  as 

that  of:  olb6r«aiineDt  founders  of  millions j  was  very  unlikely 

to  be-  n^Toraed  by  ^  his  duciplas  and  auiccessarp ;  sfsveral  of 

.wbon»  indeed,,  were -eminesit  in  4his  :qMlification  for  usefiil-^ 

nesi^  aodsome  even ^eartafidedit  too  far* 

<  The  utility  of  the  Cnkieea  in  England,  ^$nd  tbei jr  cooseqnent 

eneounter  with  the  Romanists^  waal>rougbt  on  by  a  revomtion- 

of  the  Northumbrian  statSi  ifbieh  bad  piPe^eded, its  adoption 

of  Chrislianitjr.    The  three  son^  ?of  n  osoiiaicb  who  lost  his. 

lifirwilb  .bisdiMDiniolis,  A«  D^f^n,  weta  ^oav^yed.  by  h\$  WV'-: 

viviipg  adherenta  Mito  Scodaad,  w)iei!e«  attbopgb  their  proigeni** 

teni'  bad  sreatly  melested  b»oth  the  Pictsaiid  ;th^  SfK|C%  tqey  wisre^ 

hospstab^  entaitatnedi  and  were  educated  jn  the. pto|ef8ion>  of 

Christianity,  by  .the  suoeeasovs  of  Columba.     All  the  rrpyaL 

?Hiliia  in  adceeasion,  attained  to  thethfone  of  t;he>r  anpes.tcirs. 
he  eldest  9t  tbeoftMon  relapised.  into :he4ithQni^n\;,>ut  ^hj^se- 
ooitdyiwboae name  was  Oawaldy  beflwne  conM^tently  |;^toi9#  y  >nd» 
the^^enaffest,  Oavty,  'reniaioed.  si^fiist  and  ai^qus  in  the  S^^-e 
fession  of  Cbriitianity,  though  b^.  betrayed  too  plaioiy-  the* 
predomiaaaeeefa.aecularpdyby  in)lia€Ol1dllcr.^  ^;  ^ 
>  Oswald^  on  aoqniting  the  entire  dominions  of  hw  fi^tjier.  A*.  D-i 
€Mf  found.thepeenie  -  iinnaersad.  iO' Pagan  s|iipQr^itH>n^  witbiu: 
eight  yefirs^after-tam  bufflkisls  .by.  tqe  RcMpiKiiniftsiooaties*. 
Bwrnest  for  tkeiv<reeovesy  met  apaslwyt  'hie  applied  ;fer  tbeir.T 
aastatance^tObthe  inaimcton^of^/hia  yoeihi  by'WnpmvrAifian,*^! 
nan  every,  way/  qualified  ibr.tbe  om^.wM  appointed  4ist|op., 
of  the  NprtiuinibBiaii8«    His..  JRoman  jpr(f^^qesmt  bs^d  ^xj^d  Qa. 
the  oietn^poiia,.Yoi^,  ftir  basiopisciQpiil  seal; ;.  t>ut  AUja^9  ^ith^ 
from  partuditjf  to  the  pattern  of  Columbfi,jO|  fbi:^e  pprppseo^« 
tiasoine  iifx minialem  in  xeimmfcnik  I'noiav^  it .  t^,  I^iEKUsfarne^ 
aft  insulated  spot  oa  the  coas  v  t4)eee0  ci^Ued  tjloly  .{#Uii4<.    He.^ 
awtoibled  twelve  tebive  yoetba/tQ  .ftfepace .  thiaai ;fpyc  iisMshers ; . 
bnthiscwn^^sidenca.oould  b^onJy  ofs«aiiE|ioi^Ut  £Qr-hi|54abpurat 
wwe*  extensive  aode^cMek   Tp  fais  pbar|ictf^«-.a}idMx4eed,^.. 
thm!of€oo^€A\i^GuUiMB^tifms^^v^ 

HMt  benqnarableiiiastiaiQay^  'Byitbeir:.apsistf^lH^  Qs^^^ynn^ 
enabled  not  emlytotreooyer  bisiOjvni9llhi«pt^.  jtp.  jftrin  fipfesf , 
Aeerof  tb«'6osp0,'bnt  Ui^eime.tQ/extiikd  its  in|$^,nf$.  in  other, 


rnowlfedg^lilito  as  t!^f  ^ifrf:"-El^h  4b^>niosv  distam;o(^  tkw 
states,  ai^  at'th^  siimetim^'oAI^Mc^Ftle^dsCrtK^mrfiiUdielWje^ 
9a7c6tis;'ft  his  ihstaiYc'e,  ehiti'tbde^d^CAri^icitiifW  J(iHi^cfa'^.te^^ 

kpdstasy  tj  the  united  ^itftfm  bf  GiKd^e^  frdM^lMlmdv and^of k 
Freiidi'bi^6fi-^the  king  «aiHn^bci«ttidottitortfed(to.€*iiari8mlV 
SAile'  in  yrdnce/CNWald^if-l^l^WtaP  ihiid*  dliiWtefeVttraid^dNhiA 
lie^riy  to  sd^lsireigti'poWef  bve?*^  Bt^Uiftv^t  the^Rksw  qfuGij: 
loivirv  /  the  Brhbns'  dr  Sti^eb-  61  Vd^,  Md  lhdSW<m(«f '^tejr^e  ^  ilpi 

Je^r't6')^^re  sbu^  M^jjIrmbetTOti^r'^tfidi^tHe^Ptofishi  ffAi«ait% 

tiiAtkte- 

Erigldnd^.        ^  _  .^   < 

Iroih  bi^  resiled  nel^bour^, -fhis^  bt;athbi¥^^Met-€bns,'(or  AfitU 

Arigfes.  OsWyi  Wbdiiicte^aigd  him,"^***^^******''^^^*?* 
clqua),  ^rocihred^  by  a 'jmHtidal  alliance;  tbe^'diisirtdiiW'Cttyrw^ 
tiariity  to  tbat'inlandy  and  powerful  king^nr^  Ai  Dii6S9 ;  knA 
a  Ctiid&e,  named  Dfufo^^  wa^^{)poihtitfd%i$htfpf«f«b«^M«M»MiK 
O^e  of  his  assistatitg  naiifed  'Cearday  or  Cimit;  'fiaft'0tfmi^aft«r4 
W9xds  daUed'  to  restote  fbe  Ea^  9axonii  frond  ii«Hta*sy';' tb^ 
king  ba;ving  been  p^uftde9,';by*Osw)r,-  U$  wkmk '-  to%^%km: 
and  so  succeitsftil  were  Cfea&'^  labours Ibr  their  psisoww;'  timt^ 
afthotigfr  the  k!ng^  life  was'^cntoff  two  years  tfflc^yl  the* ^Ettitf 
Sakoi^s-fejoiUined  stedfast  iii  ^t&r  pn^fea^oft of  lb<d  C(dipM  i  Kttit 
vrhen  a  c^  of  them  subsequently  r^apl^^  tfaey  «*ei6  0|NNBdiU]f 
riB-estab!ifehedi  •-      /'  ;;;'*'       *  '  ^     >  ♦...       s  :  c.i 

'  *  Thefhiits'of the  CSildban  ptnistiy,  whenever  it*was«x6r^i9e(k 

iiroved  geriefriaiy  permanent^  ahbbogb  tt  was  litadited'tH-  JBng^. 
linrf  to  the  ^bbrt  term  6f  thirty  years;  The  Effects  v^bitikTIft 
inight  h^e'prodaced,  had  it  tontitoed,  mar  bd  fdirly  eiMittiiWtt 
^  Its  result  in  iScbtbndjdnfriti^  b;  mt^b  longei^periodi^^itA^ 
KngUnd  bad  b^en  deprived  or  it«^  bfeni^ts  by  a  eohsplrtfcy  ^ik 
mean*  ambitfon  and  short-sighted  pcdioyy  wtth  tfa&insaiiity.Qf |bi« 
gotrytanddveidieotey'Of'^uplersdtioD.  . :  »:  ••  I  m  ,  ..  , ;  ?  :/? 
•  f>swy  having  gnaouaHy:  attain^l  to  authority ineavlyi  equal  t6 
diat  if^f^b/  his  piopa'  pred'e^easor/had  «]tfeiBcisiM  siahcne&if^Iy^ 
indulged  a  vanity:  thatcovUdU  terbafetlie'alMiarolrsahi8a^.ar 
die  simpiioity  of  the  Coidqe  'esiabttMnBd)t')i»  hai^  dpiniuioaft 
His- power,  also,  had  not  beea'taoqmred  wjjdui^  tleafebdr^^ 
featrictde ;  and  he  must  haye  dedoidd  a  Jew  ftriet  aadi&idtfai 
flahnstry  ntorer desiraUej  feappearedy  teewvtli^ess^  nei^egsai^ 
tcr  prsaenre  smne  iqaptantoecf  of^rw|Met'>4ibivard  pimori^ 
wbom.fa/^had  faban  imldiced'forfefugeiia'diiinm,.  am 
lion  in  cfaiMfaQbd.' .  A  inoiBkiaoixneil  waatb«»&QetiBllseiabte 
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4l«  Umkni?* H¥0k*t 4t«mt(  ^..4^  Citfi«f^  af'/wft 


tf«(ni««Qt  «f  MV9  MfWWW  Hn9n8  the  most  eff^nlavy  "prKft 


ofw 


w»y..«>*M' 


tW:ii1.|jbtttjHteh:th#;<fW«jitofiH^  apd  pflw*" 

iiito  the  scale  of  EagUsh  dissenters;    but   in  tfae  fermer^  -n 

mntMlh -even bsw, sma W wish ips « jepetMonpf  ^te  f 


f{ef  ««(m)fi«  fri«n4»  will  nwt«;Bn*B«ly  dapfemfB  tfae  cflMt 
-  ((0r.';  Jsnietefr  hm  tncad,  with-  emnnlendsUe'  indoatfy^ 
the  sitaations,  and  dates,  W  ibe  CjnMee  settlenMits  in  th« 
fik:iit>|)  Ivtrlamlvt  Slid  bet  winezed  to  fan  wmk  BumefMiB 
dtHruMem*  «i  the  rabjeot,  wbiefa,  ihougfa  probabty'few  may 
iwd,  all -may  M^emMyWiib  to;l)B  recorded,  rtom  tbCM 
•vinfm)  thw  the  JbBAtcnl  Picts,  Idwte^  the  period  we  have 
dMCffbed,  bed)  vnj^ed  h^  a  amkll  prsportibn  ef  benefit 
irMi  the  miiiiMy  at  the  CobUeci  and  that  ii  ought  probably 
^avebcen  leng^cn^vy  i^ined  a  -dbe  shaie  in  tbat  pn- 
vllaf«,hadltnMbe«nrtgactsd  hyibeSft^yh,'mheatttmmy 
prtMHCedsnaimriilr,  nid  mer*  necotttons  ficM  ibr.^ir  evr" 
tFnitieh.    AbcnMSbyspiMrs  tobars  venuiMd,.tiH  tfcedess 


offch^tf^^giiih  e«DtaiV|^  tfce  onljF  Centre  for  th(i}CkiUeet*/«(be«"' 
nfioAs  in  tike'  towlkMs :  iand  the  Am  dMMiai  ;to.i^  ^t  iioch' 
L^«i])  tti  •  «tte  f  Mb»  Mfili  iM&«r  at lOcilitM^  JHMittkadafar.ni 
pcArson  ifiaiued 'Serf ;  Mio^  tkough'  iiot>«d4ii»NBd aiiHCulin-lall^ 
uHtaM  witb  tbbOulileiibytti  tbeinstiitiaeKiftlwii^priir^^BnmMl^ 
one  of  Cclfeiitf bii*8  kio^lihcNrtb    The  wrilings  'Of .  tlpisf^ood,  Dut^ 
v^bA  iri«n>  Show  lliai  to  Mi^eibtteii  as««tedaUiUs  ^oif  .miraekii  aai 
the  B<M^aB  otei^^  and  bemg  enmloy^^  ioniwi:  emhassj  io  tke 
NcArthoinbriiftt  eoun^  mmmi  amr  tne  eMent  laat  flaeaiioMd^  ke, 

w«)i'dil£0lod'by  the  apkettdonts^^nd  J>^id«^'i^  ^^  •ophistejr^^ 
of  the  ftbeiafA;  puftisaiiM.    Oii  Mb  retmi*  i^  l«ooliii*«il|  bo; 
tberelore  laboiit>ed^  bet   wiihoat  effiset,  16;  pennde  .  hia . 
bristbren  into  aofttfetoa^ceiwii^  iheir  demiDdar    H^  iben 
vMied  irdait^)  wb^re  bia  eflWta^  tho^giheqeaUy  luituoaesrful 
11^  the;  <!?uld0e  w^ndoariea  lof  tliat  «oatitly,  avaifad  more^ilil) 
the  dioee^n  oherebesy  into  maiMr  of  wbii^  he  introdnoed: 
the  Rodian  rttuai  atid  aiitbo#ity^  doobileia  with  coiiaaqaenaes. 
aiiliibir  to  the  tSecu  oif  fho^  pemiaiom  of  C^uistiaiiitjr  tm 
Grther 'odunfei^ii&fi.  '' Aotmated    by.tbia    enco&ragementy .  oa. 
Mtumiog  to  I-colm-kill,  he  renewed  bin  impoituoit^  on  the 
aols^edty  but?  wivh  «io  litnle  tuipressioa  xhat  it  ivas  only  by  a. 
tHAelfreilieval  oat  of  Me^  he  e^oapedthe  aanger.of  againi 
etdebratinj^  Easier  at  m  ^tincanooical  season  idf  the  vear.     .  «  < 
•The  fimbmiisicMi  'Wbieh  the  fraternity  (at  Ucoipi'*kiU'refaaedi 
to  4he  iijflueace  <6f  -  their  aoiporior^  urai,  some  .yean  after> 
bis  dealbi  ontorted  fmm  tbeooy  by  rayai  aqthority*  Neup  3d»j 
leho  bad    roftently    beett  defeated  by  the  KoiabumbriaDs;i 
abewed  his  diesire  of  conforning  with  them  iRaubjectiom 
to  the 'Roman  Church;  and  in  716»  lat.his  idesire,  .aprieat,; 
mmed  Egbctt^  came  froana  nionastery  in  Nortfaumberlandy' 
tatteat  of  Pec^m^ktUy  in  order  to  it^guiate  ks.pnoceedings^  acr; 
cmding  to  the  pattern  ofBoine^     Few,  ihowever^  of  the;* 
Cuidees  ^appear  to   have   vtelded  "to  this   intrusion;  ib« 
groater  part'  being  ^eicpelted^  but  perhaps  bnfy  traosfermd 
ttf  their  etetablfa^menis  at  Abernethy  and  ]joch4eteni    'Nci< 
ton^s  reigfi  -terminating) after  ^  series  of  crimes  and.calaf^^ 
iHities^  in  his^  ioiprisonmenty  A>.  ?1>^  72.1,.  the.  Gukieef   re^ 
gained  their  forioier  liberty  and    autfaocitji:. ;  .iad  improv^ 
to  tbift  best 'adumtage,  the  privil^^es  which  tbey.  enjoyed^ 
Wilboiit  farther  interruption,  till'  the.  close  of  the  folio winj$ 
oentury*     ^heir  setUeinentS(  in  the  lowlands  seeiti  rapiicU^ 

•    '  f  .      ■  *      '  •        •    ^^ 

^  AWicohi,  ;*MdnM6,  and  Deiteps  otker  Ciiidee  sml^nfSt -south 
of  the  Forth.  Wto  ibuBaed  eariter»  in  the  Nortbumbiiaa  territory^  ^moiil 
Iprbbtl^lT  by  iQa|;  Oi^d.    Tbeyrmmd  luCotssiYely  to  ths.dominibn 
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4M  ^  iamvkstitv^BiamM^di^^  CyJI/i€t^'^l4(nL 

to'^har^fe  viftuISpIibd^  after  th^k.refttoratioR  ^  ^I-^^m-kilh,, 

Dunlaekl  ;ms.jaMigiied'to.theib,  A»D.  TdS^^aiid  Kiirymonln: 

lEteecbiiH  'Duttbiatiie^.^MuthUiy  Mo^imiiaky.  DqnfieiynU^e^  aad*. 

other    ivSw&oit  'eBtablialiiiieDts^;  werepprogres^iyely  .  luldjed*  • 

Tbev.  a(b|iesri  .fliirtiig  this  period^  tp.iiaire  hiul..tbe.  etitife  . 

caro  of  retigidiis  instruction;  and  the^  educaUon  of  youth »,. 

in.  that,  part  of  .-our  island-  which  had  .before  den?»ea.  least  • 

advantage  frbm^  their  institution ;  •a4i4;tbeir  a^cvicev  though  • 

gfaduailjr  restrained!  and  oppressed*:  wer«  prolooged  throush 

several   centaries.    .EipeUedirpip  Cnglaody.  separated  by.' 

its.  conformity -With  Rooaa  ijioa^IreUnd,  and,  precluded,  by.  > 

the'  raTagesiof  the  .NorMiegiaiia^>  from  bontiuuied  .nst^uHiess : 

tfftUeNidrthefti:  Picts,  iuafroui^the  JUowlanders  of .  Sootbnd^. 

that   we'  can  t  best  japppeaiate  4he^  genuine  "ejects.  oC  the 

Oiildee  mtniatty :  : and  if  k  appears^  that  the  populace. jof. 

that  district  have^ifrom.that.tiiney  bfe^n  di^tillg^isDed^:Der7^: 

haps  abo^pe- any .  other  ..nation^  for  a  ^i:ioii^,  and  ,  ^ealou^  - 

regard  to  religioay  we  sfaali  only,  render,  justice  to  tbe.CuU; 

dees,  rby  estiiaating  vtheirlqualificatiQUSfand  their   exertioapt. 

accoiriing^  to;  this  criterion.  •-  .,    /.:«,.,.'..]     ^  ,.    « 

.  M^ife  the  happy  result  of.  the  C^^^l^^^  aainisti3r..in.  $cot<»vt 

land  cannot  but  ne  a  p]easingvol>}eiQt.of 'Conteaaf^Iatios^  tOt 

every  serious   Chnstianf.  it  must  fMropoclionally;ea^«ite^loar^ 

rbgret,  that  England  should  have  forfeited  suqb  benefits*  •  .Tlhe 

cmploynient,  however^  of  these  piious  luo^  in  our  »Gountry».  ivsst 

perhaps  doubly,  prbpitioos  to  Scotland^  ttOt.oQ^y:as^iL  proved. 

tjbe  bccsaidai^df  their  xesort   thither  bein^  .moiDa :  nnoi^roits; 

than  it  could  otherwise  have  beep^  bUjt.Tikesi^ise  a*  it/b9d< 

fiekmiiiarized  them  to  stated  local;  nanistratipps*  and  reicPuc^VBdt 

them  to   deviate,  from  their  original  de^^iuaUpiiy.rso  ftMTt  as. 

the*  edification  of  persons  professing  Cbri^tiapii^..4iffersfromi 

die>  conversion    of   heathens.    It  .\voald»:iodeMf  ibavebe*-. 

crayeda^. decrease. of  their  primitive,  zea)  and' industry,  if* 

their  everts  had  been  confined  t6  Scotland:   biit  .this  was» 

fer  from  beingthe.  result.    While  many  of  .tb^jn  Were  env*: 

ployed '  at  bome^  iii  the  indispensable*,  tbpuflbi  l^sd  arduAHSt 

engagement  of  building'  up/  tb^  churcb  of.  Cbtist^  .naaofi 

otwrs  were  laying  new  foundations  for  its  future  est^^lisb^*: 

ment  abroad. '  ^Before  the   close  of  the  sey^tb  cen^ury>; 

Kilian  aiid  Disen  from  their!  Iri^h  semiqari^y  andx.WiUbfpd 

and  itbe  >HevaIds  from'  England,  preached  to  itt|e  paeaosof. 

Trieslaad,  Saxony,  and.  f  ranconia*.   The,xjLteujdye.ljmueR6!& 

Qf..  tl)e  Culdees,  in  .  England, ,  .during    tbeir  .  trjinsieqt.  Uut 

Z^otts  exertions  for  its  benefit;,  .togetner  with  th^  couoectlon, 

which  .the^  usually  maintained. . with .  the .  4ngIdivSf  k^ii, ;  iDis7. 

iliooaries  in  their  labours  on  the  continent,  render  itcpribaUe 


I^aft;  qaost  of  the  latter.,  bad  be^n  qifaUfied  and  sdmula^dl  bf 
Preceding  mutual  intercpurs^r  to  engage  ia.  these  services* 
The  part  which  was  taken*  by  ^lortnumbrian  Christians. in 
the  conversion  of  the   West;  Saxons,  renders  this  .observa* 
tion,  in   some    degree^,  applicable   ev^n    to  .Winfr^d^  wiho^ 
under  the  surname  of  Boniface,  chiefly  contributed,  during 
the  eighth. century,  to  sprea4^the  profession  of  Christiani^ 
tbrou^    Germany.      It  is  •  obvious,    that,    though    himself 
strenuously     attached     to    the    Roman    interest,    he^   tuod 
in  the  steps  of- the  missionaries  already  noticed ;  and  white 
his  English    assistants^  Burcbard  ^nd  LuUus,   entered  into 
the  labours  of  Kilian  apd  Disen,  others,  named  Liefwyn 
and  Villcbad    (the   latter  from  Northumberland)'  extended 
those' of  the   Hevalds;   and  anbther,^  Ramold  (supposed*  to 
bave   qome.  from    Ireland)    ministered   in    the   Netnerlands. 
/Tliose  countries,  in  the  following  century,  were  established 
i»  Christianity,  by  Frederic,  a  .ne,phew.  of  Winfrid^  anoJLher 
English   missionary  named   Icron^  and   two  Scotch    AbbotSi 
Patto  and  Tones*  .  The  missionary  labours  of  the  Culdeea^ 
and  tbrir  English  companions,  were  extended  throu^  the 
next  two  centuries;   during  which,'  not  oolj  Donmark-aiid 
Prussia,  but  Sweden,  Norway,  and  even  Greenland,  received 
the  knowledge  of  Christianitr,  by  thfe*  ministry  of  Bernards 
and  Guthebald,  S%efrid  and  -Ulfrid,  William  'atid  John,*  of 
English,  and   Scottish  birth;  ^   To    enunierate'  all',    of    this 
description,  who  shared, in  excluding  heathenism  frodi  the 
dark  nations  of  Europe,  would  far  exceed  bur  limits.    More 
^ifaasi'i  a  bundred'  nam^s^of'CoImnbafs  disciples,  /who.  ex- 
edited  tin  piety*  and  learning,  stand  on  recqrd ;  and  it -is  well 
kliaw^,:that  ifyduring  ibis  period  ^tfaelextractioh  ofanyper^n 
emjUi^t  <fbr '  these '  qtiaTUics  'was  unknown,:  it.  was  iiiually 
vc^faMled^  diat'he-.camfeiromBritaiaorIrdaud.(     ',....' 
.uQfnauiiuinerotiS'^a  fraternity,  so.  widely* extended^  and  so 
actively  employed,  it  must  appear  strange,  if  none  had  inr 
isarhidcbn^ure^y^'birdly  any  thing. b&s  been  laid  to  their 
cfatafi^^  <6haft  does  nojt tend  to  exalt^  father  than. to  debase  their 
ciiait(ot«ry:ifi>  the^jiid^niettt  :of  ia.serious^  protestaut.    Froip 
aMny>o£:the^  Romish' cl^r^y^  diey  met,  oftcouiae,  with  mwy 
iidd  '^[^pokitiorr;-^nd  >  two  .of  them  were  exconnnanicated  and 
pii|mMed<  at  Rome,  as  j heroics,:  without   trial, land  .eonsfe^ 
i|neMv<:witbout  evidence' of  guilt* '.  But.  tiiecmdre  jrespectabie 
af  their  opponents  do  ample  justice  to  their  prevaiatij^  ex- 
talia&ae.    .Tbm  te^icfaoBy- «f.;Bede^ 'a.  Nort&urobriani^t'k>too 
^emsrattj<  kiipivra*'to  tY)eq|iiireoCitation  :  :biit  as  Mr*  PihkertbH, 
im  rilie  plaaittale:>df'  bis)  antiKChrktianiandianti-british  pmjii- 
«#kas^':hka;pn>noiinded)  that  ika.  Ctildees ^vere  merely  ^f  cor- 


iBt  Jkuikitfi^  ilUtcrkal  jkcotint  ^ihe  Cukeef  iff  tvhit 

Ihn^jl^  Dfi^H^'  We'  subjoin  ^MitibMl  evfdi^nb^^  of*  Ronvati  €a^ 
tht)K6l^9  whkb  a^k  .hundent^Dy  qvnotpd  by  t>x.  Jsiiniedon. 

'  <  Vetore  pro^eedii^  to  consider  tW  ffool^f  yet  extapt.  of  the  dil^erence 
^tW^eh  W  C\4cfee's '  anid  the  church  orkoniey  aftW  particular  points 
«>f  ^th"  0^  pr^^tidby  it  may.be  M>ftervedf  that  George  Cbii,  >Ithondgh' 
it 'big<Atpd  adhAtbt  tb  the  iniefestft  of  this  chnrch,  «ren  iioce  th^ 
Siekfftoii&oni  hm  <^^ren  ^etn  a  venrhonotirabk  testhnoiiy.  «*,AniMi|g 
^  Catileei/'  lie  bay«>  «Was  M«ii  that  pure  pattern  of  ^e  Christian  litti^ 
ivhiichy'  withdf»wm  fronv  the  noise  of  the  w^rld,  and  the  society  •€ 
sM^^  was. . wholly  emplojed  in  the  contemphtion  .^.hesmvif  ^ki$g^  i 
.svoh  iu  it  appe^rod  among  the  £sg}[pdfns,  Ofcskst  an4  AsijfriaiiN 
diiriig  that  ^od.^he  loUoiving  ^^^  in  r the.  lav^ajof  those  iUostriiQiis 
i^t^rrants  of  Qodf  who  were  can^d  Anchorites  aqd  Aioetiqs**' 

'  The  celebrated  Alcuin,  who  ^  ^Qurished  in  tke  ekhth  century, 
nesirly  at  the  s^me  time  with  B^e,  in  his  epistl^  addresfed^  To  thewty 
learned  Men  and  Fatkert  in  the  Province  aj  the  ScotSf  apj^ars  ai  a  witness 
that  our  cpuhtryndea  <lid  not  acknowiiedjg;e  auticuhr  tmfespan.  **  h 
iii  reported/'  he^ays,**  that  none  of  die  laity  niake  confesnon  to  the 
f  riem.^  But»  although  )ie  ai^gixes  against  their,  sentimently  he  ^^^et 
4he  following  chfli^det-  of"  tJh6  ttten^  ^  We  hear  many  eommendatioits 
id  yoor  wisdom  and  piety,  botii  on  account  of  tlie  holy  Inms  of  (te 
mnk^  who»  6ee  from  the  ^listlcf  /of  woiddly  ^are^^  miign  themodhw 
^fh«  «fmee  of  Cq4;  994/^  the  r^}igi^s  manners  ^  th#  bitfp  wMi 
i|E|  ,thf  midst  of  ^niponi)  occupations,  cootjnve  so  iend  virtuous  liTes/' 

<  Aithpugh  Brpmtpp  ^omplam  rtl^t  Colnmii  would  not  re^HHtQce  th( 
^fiiof  tie  ^otSf  yet  heyivi^a  a  very  hono^ralile  testunoay  to  hiioi  an4 
t9.1)ipt'precle^es^rs,(,A^dan  aua  ^nan^  as  fotn  of  wonderful  sanctity^ 
tethperance,  hufhUity,  aud  6pirit^l}ty/ pp.  203^ 

Consideifiiig  tbe  part  ii^fakk  Alcuin^  himaelf  nn  £ng1iriiff«^ 
lEfid  \m  lienoMrned  ipatronv  Charlemagne,  took,  in  oppcnitioii  to 
itbe  igrmiitg  fcbifa^jry  of  thq  Rotnan  dh^roh^  iv,e  shall. JiwnU^ 
lie.tSougbl  to  t^oc.tbeinfloencebf  tbp  Guldtesioo*rfiMr,..n 
we  ascribe  to. fit. the!  fornictafafe  .resistance  wihiclttUe  UAuAfa 
•ef  the  (Seroian  emfsite  / made,  to: the  seaodatoua  wostM^oi 
ina^esL  •   .  "  -t  ;/  .^^>     .:i..\.»   ..; 

Wbiiei.die  Ouldees  iweie  dif^^sing  Cbfistmmtjv  ^^  ^iridi  il^ 
the  needs  d£;  its  sobseqsneitt  tefdnnation^  fhriirugli  Mg/^fa^m 

CXAon  of  £urope,  tiae  faasis.of  tbeir  este^iiabineat^ki^fiafit* 
j  was  s^tpped,  by  a  caotknisf  ^Qd  protimtod!  ooorseof  af» 
refined  and  isystematic  oppression.  /Nof  oilier  mcllio)!  iconM 
^poaeiidy  h9Te  succeeded  to  atAfveh.  lbeir<  inflneocei,  ^imfiy 
uditM  fpondations'  were  laid  in  ti^  'veneration^  and:gi»titMeiip 
-theyebplei  •[•»"•••''' J  .■.:.'■.  .^    -     t.*'*::  '  - 

^Genutsis  cmKeiaiibn  keeps Ipaee^mtfa  the  advabceneBtS^f 
.fSrmiiaiityf.  bet>ioxaiy4uaiaadb«^oii  <oiutgtripf its  fBfugias$> 
Tke;  Fiotiab  tnodarcby  haad  been;  aocisdlidateiv  am  idlnai 
by  its  poBoplete  >«vafi|gelissittiM)  and'  had  mien  iii4tiriiticidsi»» 
portance^  as  tbe  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Nortliumberland 


Jamiefion>  ffistfirical  Acjcounf  qf  the  CuUees  of  bnuw    459^ 

declined.  While  the  laiter  yeas  .sinking  to  a  province  of  Eng-^ 
land,  that  of  Scotland  acquired  the  extent,  the  consolidation, 
and  the  namej  which  it  has  retained  ever  since,  on  the  ac- 
cession of  Kenneth  3d,  king  of  the  Scots,  A.  D.  843;  to  the 
Pictish  throne.  The  change  of  its  title,  and  the  former  illite- 
rate state  of  Its  population,  afibrded  scope  to  a  conceit  of  their 
extirpation  by  the  Scots  :  but  the  report  seems  chiefly  to  have 
arisen  from  a  sanguinary,  and  successful  cpnflict  which 
KeDQetb,  before  his  accession  to  the  Pictish  sovereignty,,  had 
niarotained  with  the  independent  Picts  of  Galloway,  who  alone, 
afteWards,  retained  their  ancient  name.  The  Northumbrians 
baying,  in  756,  joined  with  the,  Picts  in  reducing  the  Britons. 
of  Strathclyde  to  subjection,  and,  in  820,  lost  all  their  own 
territory  beyond  the  Tweed,  Kenneth  found  himself  roasten 
of  all  Scotland,  at  a  crisis,  when  the  several  states  of  England 
liad  recently  been  reduced  to  submission,  rather  than  sub-^ 
jection,  by  the  West  Saxon  monarchs,  and  had  already  begun 
to  suflPer  from  the  piratical  ravages  of  the  Danes.  Kenneth 
shewed  no  other  desire  to  change  the  ecclesiastical  state  of 
Scotland,  than  by  contributing  to  the  veneration  of  its  founder 
and  the  respectability,  of  his  successors.  Havinff,  in  849, 
erected  a  new  church  at  Dunkeld,  he  transferred  tnitheir  the 
reniiains  of  Columba,  which  had  been  often,  and  anxiously,  rcr 
moved  from  impending  dangers,  .When,  however,  th^  un-^ 
(equalled  talents  and  virtues  of  Alfred  had  restored  the  English 
state  from  its  ruins,  and  its  church  from  the  most  degrading 
ignorance,'  the  emulation  of  the  Scottish  court,  to  assimilate 
its  ecclesiastical  establishment  to  that  of  Enirland,  began  to 
shew  itself..  The  primitive  simplicity  of  the  Culdee  discipline 
seemed  inseparable  from  it$  dependence  on  I-colm-kilV;  and 
that  spot  was  not  only  dislant  trom  the  seat  of  govefnni^nt 
and  the  main  body  of  the  population,  but  bad  so  often  been 
^ruined  by  Norwegian  corsairs,  that  a  different  centre  of  eccle- 
siastical government  appeared  to  be  desirable.  Kenneth  bad 
probably  this  object  in  view,  ip  the  measures  which  hf 
adopted;  but  it  was  not  till  near  the  close  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, that  the  Culdee  establishment  at  Kilrymout  was  trans* 
formed,  by  an  aspiring  regent  (or  usurper)  of  the  kingdom, 
into  a  bishopric,, denominated  St.  AudreVs.  The  adoption  of 
that  apostle  to  1>e  the  vice-deity  of  Scotland,  though  no  less 
irrational,  may  Imore  easily  be. accounted  for,  than  that  oF 
[Sl  George  for  England.  The  Irish  Scots,  on  the  .ground 
/merely  of  nominal  resemblance,  pretended  to  a  desc?ent  from 
th^  ancient  Scy thae ;  and  the  oply  peopl^  properly  oalle^ 
Scythians,  in  Ihe  .time  of  the  appstjes,  w^re  the  inh^ibitants  qf 
nhe  ^^man  province  of  S'cythia,  qn  the,  «i'e,stern  shore  oJf  thp 
'Euxinesea.    .Tiiey  are  ^aid  to  have  been  converted  to  Chrisk^ 
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tlanity  by  tfi«  riiinikW  of  jlhcapo'Stlle  kt\d!te\v  yidid  \)e  ik  V*J 
Aoited  to  haVe  ified  at  t^tros,  in  Ae  Mbi'e^.  ^  A  tVadVtlort  Wai 
aiscQveredV  ot  Invented,  on  this  dcctiiion^  ihat'  tiU  relics  haa 
been  translated  Ihence  to  KUtyoidnt,  In  the  feurth  Ventury4 
tut  the  circumstances  which  it  involves,  demonstrate  its. utter 


Ould^es^  it  wa^  reqitisitie  to  le^seti  their  vieneratiori  torxHo^ 

lumba ;  afid  to  condlidte  theiti  to  Itoman  sapVrstitlons  'tBe 

dedication .  bf  theif  chui'dhe^  to  saints,  instead  of  the  HbTj 

trinity,  ^^as  indUpeiiSjlbte.j  *A  less  object  lovable  sul^J^litute. 

in  eitlier  vieiv,  than  isin  af^oStlie,  tlnd  the  apostle  of  ^be  ancient 

^cythiandy    could   licit  have  been    linia^iiied.    'j^t^e    unwary 

Culdees  ie'em  to  have  Icqhlebced,  though  pfobably  with  rfe- 

'  Iiictance,  in  tliis  imibtdfiort  ;  <vhich  was  incoroparlibly  greatei^ 

ihan  that  of 'actiominatirig;  their  fdtnlet-  Pfior,  a  flislfo^,    fii> 

authbrity  appireritly  refhalhefi  (he  Sa'ikie  ;  tit'd  his  election  VaS 

^htriiited   to  tTlemsdves.    But  the  Pp'Phing,  thus 'made,  tor 

inno^^atiob,  ensured  Its  pfbgreiss  ;  ailthbugh  this  was  Evidently 

teUrdted  by   the  hold  ^hicb  iUg  tuldees  Vetained  on  the 

i-espc^ct  ahd  affections  <if  tHe'  pebble.  •  THe  povver,  dignity  aftd 

splendour  to  \Vhich  the  En'gli^n  pfelatei  attamied  iinderthe 

iinmediate  ^ucceiisors  bf  Alffed,  ^t'e'werrkilowh.  l^he' court  of 

Scotland,  V^'hich  hecjitne  irttimMely  attached,  and  closely  assi- 
milated,     -      ''—     -   i-'^-^-^-O      .«...-^i.......     Ji..c..,^.._-^-^.-*- 

siastical 

though 

Huallyj  iiUtodiic^'d.     The  Ciildee  priors  were  tirst  allowed  'to 

hoHd  tBe  n'ext  fanli  to  the  bishbps ;  then  kbman  monies /Wprp 

T^TSed    to   an    equality  bf   ylriviteges:    the  endow ni'doits  of 

the  Cukl^es  were,  on   t-^ribtfs  i)vetence$s    ^mioish^'d,  "apj^ 

alienated  to   tlie   iuttud^rs;  Vfid 

pittance  Wats  cuhaifed  tb  \\\ 

lastteeas^'uife  of  degradatiob 

Whith  thfese    patient,  ft'trt;  '^tedftst,  'nonconftrimat^  %zA  "'tp 

Wstain;  was  *a  laMr,  that  ff  ^iw  of  their  <*reafeer  mgra^ 

biB  redui^ed,  for  watit  '6'f  strpA'orr,  to  seek  admission  *amopg 

^it    werfe    called  the  fdguFw  d&honsj^^  th^  j^ei?e    fo     te 

detected* 

Notwittistkndtrtg  thfe  pmef  linti  If^oli^y  U  <ffeipb"(^sj:i>i 
tebattb  obbr^stfon  \vits  bVomoted,''t'tr<nigA  three  'ogs,  fpur 
teentluries,  arid  lidtWithWMll^ig  U'le  fi^queniltesQ^lf^Q  of 
).coT<n4tH>  by  -die  Nofivekiaiis, .  sufch  wai^fhe' «tfi^WoBt 
ttf  the Culdfees to  that  Wv^yed  sf»«rt,iihat,'i>  ijtoi,tt "^^"'i^-^'- 
expedient  to  fofin  a  rival  Institution,  oh  ttfe  'iioblsl 
«ppolitio<i  to  «'l&ii^ffe^tti«lii  bf 'Ufe'phicer'^ , ;' 


«  t 


Jfti1oicst)n*s  litston^i  JtceouAi  of  the  Viddris  vflantL    ^Idi^ 

b»Mring  <»(x:Ie?riBitl6s  of  I^fand,  alttiough'  they  hbd  betore  w*- 
liititarily  atqniescecl  ih'miost  of  tbe  Homart  6«pieM|rtti(3rfW,  aftfi 
had  been  comrieFlfed  by  ^trr  ftehry \he  se<:xjhd,  tcadbp!  rire  rt^ 
fuse^  retdiiied  their  v:eh 6 ration  for  l-coliti-kill,  and  evinced  it! 
in  a  ch:iractcrlh*tic  manner.  They  asSerhblecl  iri  a  body,  t^rosse^l 
the  sea,  and  forcibly  demolished  the  upstart  edifice.  Tho^ 
aii^iL'iH  iiiona&tery  was  treated  in  a  similiir  way,  seven  years 
aftctTij.by  some  Norwegi?wi  pirate$  froofi  the  Hebrides,  s  Aa 
elegant  eogra\'!irig  of  tbi^  indites  yet  fitauding  in  the.  island^ 
is  'prc'fiKed  to  Dr.  Jamieson^s  Tohione;  and  the  .seals  of  thai 
and  bf  another  Culdee  nftonastery,  xre  atrnexied* 

The  prineVparl  effort  which  the  Culdees  niade,  ag^in^. 
irtrcessAht  e  he  roach  axe  nts  of  the  popish  monks  and  prelart&s^ 
was  at  St.  Andrew*s :  a  diirrch  which  they  had  been  allowed  to 
occupy  there,  so  late  as  A.  U.  11^50,  was  then  tiilcen  from 
them  ;  a!id,  as  a  forlorn  hope,  they  appodled  to  the  pbp^ 
himself,  on  the  palpable  injusti(re  of  this  outrage.  He  appointed, ' 
iot  arbiters  bctweeti  them  and  the  regular  canons,  two  of  t*he 
the  latter  description  from  priories  in  Ehgland^  who,  a^ 
was  to  be  expected,  decided  against  th^  Guldeesj^  and  *  suspend  » 
ed  them  from  their  o&ce,'  oi',  (in  other  terms)  from  all  eele-? 
bratton  of  diyine  sorviceb 

<Oie  thing  Is  evident  be«r*  Tlte  adVersarrw  df  the  Culdeel,  whio  WeJl 
kaewthetr  «pirit.  fald  a  an^re  fift*  ^hem.  The  two  pKors  appoittted  by  th* 
pope,  suspended 'them,  for  bo.  eth^i*  ^e^soa;  ^  far  as  We  c^  dkcerft,  txil  foi^  • 
pertinaciously  adhering  to  their  ancient  rights  s  and  at  the  same  tim6  iippoitit*' 
td  their  persecution  to  watrfh  them,  t«^se^\i^hether  they  wbu*d  practically 
At^knowfedge  the  justice  erf"  this' se'tfteoce  by  submkting  «o  «Jt  j  that,  if  th^ 
diiJinot/they  might  hate  a  Jrkjtftid  fttf  ^fuWhrt  pi%i^<frd  ^gadnat  thtfW^ 
Whtfn  they  oiytained  the  prodf  Whf<^  ith^  >sd  eaf^^f^tly  ddsired  agiihfit  the 
t?iiWleetf,  tht^wjrdt^  a  shew  crf"  foTb^i^rtce  ;  fiol#QftiarYygo6d<*W3ltothemj 
btrt^catfSe'ifaeyjaHg^  hnteceteli^y,  ^^r* having  ta)^  one  stron^g  8(96^,  not 
rooliMtify  to  prut^eed  to  ^mtv^htr.  We  k)k^  nd  QisCe«nt»  With  r^^ji^ 
to  aAjriBUbscqutfm  'proceiiut^  in  th^s  e^4e»  >Fefl)r  i^lft  at  kngih^ 
f4x  tftf^tzvt  cH)^  Ctd<iee/i,  as'lo  ph^- :»^ 'f^^k  4Ubmi«tfior(.  We  leara^ 
ft^i  when  VVilltfim  Wi^li^n  viras  poiitukfed  to^iheisee  ef  8t»  Andrew^i 
•«^t  Tirs,  election  or  porttflati^  [[A.  1272>T|  the  ancient  Culdee*  wer* 
itdt  ^h^ed^  vote.**  p.  288.       ' 

«  Notwithstanding  thii  exclusion,  the  Ciildees  *' neglected  to  mak< 
any  appeal,  till  the, year  1297>  and  then  they  sent  their  provost  of  prior, 
VvflUarh^Cuniiiig,  to  j^lcud  their  Cituse  at  Home,  before  Pope  poni- 
face  Virt,j  whet e  they  lost  their  plea,  non  ut^fiiio  jurt  suo^  because  they, 
had  suffered  two  fortner'  elections  to  proceed  \Vithout  tht?ih,  and  en^rea 
their  .appeal  only  against  the  thud'.'' 

•  ,A»   it  appears   that  fhese   religious   werp'by  ftCJ  r^eafls  Ifidffferent 
with  respect  to  their  rights,  we  CaA  account  for  their  listlessness,  in 
this  h 
which 


this  Instance,  in  op  other  way,  than  by  concluding,  that,  from  the  spirit 
hich   Wat  riianrfesed  in  the  manageineht  of 'the'ir  caiise,  as  narfated' 
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4i62     Jzmieson^s  Historical  AccoctU  of  the  Culdees  oflona: 

above,  fhef  had  for  a  long  time  viewed  it  as  hopeless.  Either  (roni' 
the  more  'saoguine  temper  of  Cuming  their  prior,  or  from  his  supposed 
interest*-  as  it  was  a  powerful  name  in  that  aee,  or  from  some  other 
circumstance  now  buried  in  QbHvion,  they  had  been  induced,  after  a 
silence  of  twenty-five  years,  to  try  the  effect  of  an  appeal  to  Rome. 
But  their  cause,  it  would  appear,  had  been  finally  determined  there  long 
before.  ^ 

'  <  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that,  from  their  defeat  at  Rome^  we ' 
are  to  date  their  extinction.  But,  from  certain  articles  in  the  Index 
to  the  Extracts  from  the  Register  of  St.  Andrew,  Sir  James  Dalrymjde 
concludes,  that  they  continued  in  that  city  for  some  time  after  this. 
One  article  is  Deessio  contravenUs  inter  Keledeos  ei  EfiUcofium  di 
jurifihetiotte  egrt  per  Thomam  Bamdphum  Guardtonem  ciira  mare  ScoitO' 
rumf  An.  1309.  •*  This,**  he  says,  «  behoved  to  be  with  William 
JLamberton.''  He  mentions  another,  of  which  if  the  contents  were 
known,  it  would  throw  much  light  on  the  whole  matter.  This  is, 
FetUlo  Keldeorum,  et  sidjectio  eorum  Episcofio  Sancti  AndreiB.  This 
last  has  evidently  been  their  dirge.'  pp.  289,  290. 

'  '  From  what  we  have  formely  seen,  '^  it  is  plain,"  as  Sir  James  DaU 
rymple  has  gbserved,  ^'  that  the  Culdees  continued  till  the  banning 
of  the  fourteenth  century.''  In  this  century,  he  adds^  <<  Renatus 
Lolardus  appeared  in  France,  and  Wicklif  in  England.— The  JjJardt 
appeared  in  this  kingdom  under  the  government  of  R.  D.  of  Albany ; 
and  shortly  thereafter  James  Resby  and  Paul  Craw  were  burnt  &r 
maintaining  these  doctrine.  In  the  reigns  of  James  the  Third  and 
Fourth,  great  numbers  of  them  appeared  in  Kyle  and  Cunnioghapa :  and 
the  first  beginning  of  the  Reformation  of  religion  wai^  embraced  in  these 
districts.''    • 

^  Here  we  have  a  singular  proof  of  the  providence  of  God  in'pre- 
serving  the  truth  in  our  native  country,  even  during  the  time  that  the  M€ai'of 
Sin  was.  reigning  with  absolute  authority  over  the  other  nations  of  Eux^pe ; 
and  in  transmitting  some  of  its  most  importantarticles  at  leasts,  nearly  to  the 
tinie  of  its  breaking  fonh  with  renewed  lustre  at  the  Reformalion*  Ii  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  design  of  this  inquiry,  to  enter  into  any  discuaaioa 
with  respect  to  the  scriptural  warrant  for  the  piesbyterian  form  of  goveni- 
ment.  jBut  it  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed,  that  the  memory  of  the  Cul« 
dees  had,  evon  in  the  sixteenth  century,  completely  perished  in  «  coi^itiy, 
in  which,  only  two  xsenturies  before,  they  had  been  contending,  for  thor 
ancient  rights,  not  merely  in  opposition  to  the  whole  power  of  the  primacy^ 
but  to  the  additional  support  of  papal  authority;  'and  where  they  seem  to 
have  constituted  the  majority  of  the  ordinary  pastors,  till  within  a  short' 
time  of  their  overthrow.  Although  we  have  no  written  documents  con- 
cerning them  as  a  body,  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  centifiyy 
It  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  individuals  trailed  up  by  theh^»  or  ad- 
^erin^  to  their  principles,  continued  to  discharge  Ae  pastoral  duties,'  eqpe- 
dally  in  those  places  which  were  more  remote  from  the  episcopdl  lieats. 

<It  is  no  inconsiderable  confirmation  of  the  accounts  given  of  than  by  our 
later  writers,  before  the  Reformation,  how  much  soever  some  affect  to  cie^ 
spise  their  testimony;  and  no  contemptible  proof  of  the  strong  biai 
that  was  m  die  mind  of  the  nation  in  opposition- to  prelacy ;  that,  a^  sooa 


*  JamiesonV  Hlst&tical  A<emnt^(f  the  CuUe^s  if  Itrnd*  ,46} 

^48  tbey  had  the  power  in  tJietr  hands,  they  preferred  a  form  of  government 
Heady  allied  to  that  ascribed  to  the  Culdees* '  pp.  321 — ^SS3, 

^  Whether  Dr.  J.'s  readers  will  admit  so  rmicb  resemblan^ier 
'.between  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  established 
-at  the  reformation  in  Scotland,  and  that  of  the  Culdees,  as 
he  has    endeavoured  to  demonstrate,   or  will  regard  him  as 
biassed  by  a  natural  and  pardonable  predilection  for  presby- 
terianism  ;  we  cannot  but  consider  the  very  different  dispositions 
of  the  commonalty,  in  the  two  divisionsof  our  island,  toward  a 
reformation  from  popery,  as  well  as  the  very  diflFereftt  forms 
-in  which  it  was  consequently  established,  ascflfectsof  the  early 
'expulsion  of  the  Culdees  from  England,  and  their  subsequent 
-and  permanent  Hiinistry  in  the  lowlands  of  North  Britain.    We 
.have  lately  had  occasion  of  recalling  the  attention  of  our  rea* 
ders  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Scotch  reformation ;  and 
'aU  of  them  who  are  Well  informed  respecting  that  of  £nglat)d, 
^must  be  aware  of  the' contrast  which  it  exhibited.     Ih  Scotland', 
'the  reformation  was  effected  by  the  zeal  and  resolution  of  the 
-people,  without,  ahd^even  in  opposition  to,  the  will  of  the 
«burt :  whereas  it  i^  well  known,  that,  in  our  country,  a  stretch 
*^f  arbiti-ary  power  was  necessary  to  enforce  its  general  reeeri* 
-tjon;     The  very  same  measure,  an  universal  prohibition  bf  pub*- 
•Ifif'pr'eachingj  was  iised;  in  one  country  .to  suppress,  and  in  the 
J^other  to  support,  the Veformation.    In  Scotland  alsd,  'the  de^ 
/parturefrom  popery'  was' incomparably  wider  than  ahiting  trs* 
*Th.e  religious  change  which  took  place  in  the  two  nation**,  can 
-biHsdfy,  indeed,   be  defined  by  the  same  term.    If  in  ours^   it 
^may-  be  named  a  reform'ation,  intheftts^  it  might  be  canted  a 
-*ti^sformation,  of'the  eitabKsh^d.rehgion,' which  in  both  cotiii- 
"^tries 'Was  previously  tb^  same.  •  '         '  ' 

'^  -Btrt  a  difference  of  tinspeakablygrfeater  importance  has  since 
^Bttbsisted,  which  wearcfhr  from  ascribing  to  diversity  oTHtuals, 
-ibr  <if  ecclesiastical' governments.     Its  source  must  be' tiraced 
'/ilfthfer- and  higher  thdn  the  reformation  ;  and  to  no  adequate 
'caiilie'can  we  Attribute  it,  but  to  so  pious,  so  zealbus  and  so 
'leariieda  ministry,  as  that  of-the  Culdees,  operating  inore  or 
'less  ^freely  oh ^  the  populace  during  six  or  seven  eentuMes.   We 
Obviously  refer  to  the  religious  character  of  the  Scotch  pea»» 
-sahtiy*  '  It'had  been,  we  believe  universally  admitted,  thst 
Burn's  admirable  poem,  the  Cotter's  Saturday  night,  was  a 
.faithful  delhneation  of  their  manners,  at  least  within  thivty  years 
:  past.     Among  the  poor  of  our  Qwn  country,  there  are  many, 
.no /doubt  sincerely  pious;  but  bow   widely  different  is  the 
prevailing  ch.iracter  of  the  English  people !     If  we  point  to  the 
£ast,  or  to  the  West  Indies,  what  Christian  nation^  papist  or 
protestant,  ever  did  so  little,  either  to  convert  heathens  to 
'  PbnstiaQity 9  or  to  preserve  Christians  frooi4)ecoming  heftben^? 


And  tbwf  ksii  bl>«)<^  idUdi  htti^l>^»;dMf  ^ihmtninstitLf  jf/bBm 

past,  for    th0  aoieUorat^oti    of  the.  lovvev  ulassCH ;   ytis   Wb0 

tept  of  systematic,  plunder,  .«tod  notpuji  C9a!ipiruc^-*^i|)  .^,wor4 
the  muitiplicatloi^  of  saitiguiqary  law^,  oj^  ibe  S4)l«  gcc^uud^ho^ 
^bQSQ  existing  caanot  be  (^i^  ioto  ex^Mtion  .;r-7Vvbo  can  coi^e^^ 
plate  ^1  .this  witbout  uembling  for  oi^r  qnoral  cbarattttr  aj$-  a 
l^ation  ?     ' 

..  M<^t  beartity  da  we  congratuUie  tho^e  anx^g  t\}^  higher 
]ranljL3  oi  society,  who  have  at  kngUi  joiued  ibe  inferv>r,  ki 
Ijheir  pvaisewordiy  exertions  to  dift'u»;  the  sacred  IS^rnptiiret 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  true,  that  u^ucb,  very  fi»ui;h  w^  m^ed* 
(gdiiear^r  hoine«  It  ialam^vuable,  that  whil^  omt njissiQj^^rie^  are 
1bir4yi4>g,allphmates,  .aQ4  the. most  distaurt  nations  dr^  ipeceiviing 
^bjQ  sc>'ipfivf6^  fr^qi  Oii^  hanfds,  ourJ^at^alion^shouiu  >e^k  Uhe 
^eldf  o£  slaught^Kt  ^^  ^^^.  sqMadrons  ^s^  this  (Wa^e^v  w>chpat  b 
teacher  to ;  admoni^  th^p9^  without  a  ,Bib4®.'^  <«^^^ote  ifaMEi 
^hen  Ifingttishing  oi^  ^^firing  i    l^k^  we  have,  np  d^ubt-^  if  a 
fe^^l  fpr  religion  ha  l^ut  maiotainfdy  tlial  it  will  eventually  fo> 
douRflto  our  dqmestiie-  benefit,  ia  wbaiei^er^ire^tipisi  it  ^i^ 
iterate'  at  &;st.    The  pitis^ble  state  of  distaint  h^^beifs  i«  nbe 
ipo^t  likely  object  fir^t  tp  awaken  its.  dormant  «^ev[>)ie8;i  but 
4h?ii^  re^s<:tion  will  im  Ufne  aREi^ed  th^-condi|ipa  of  alt  arai^iid  -M^. 
^    Such  was  the  process  by  wbU;h.tl|^.labQui:s  el*  tbQCMUtt<9t 
,la^caiAe^prod\iQtivepf  th^ir  im»st  p^m(»$^(^nt  utility..    TWyte^eh 
^s.tbe  ine&tipaa^le  value  «(f  a  seri0^s.a|ld  ze^lou^^  ^ufu$try  of 
lihe  go^^lj,  .{inci  tl^e  fati^l^04^sfeqt|ef^ce$  o^  sacrificiqg  #o.f|i(e^|a 
prwUi^e  toibe  gratification,  pf  par^y-sfiiFitt  {n^4  tb^  di^^^<99  ef 
JifOfTldl)^  policy*    W^  earnestly  wish|fib^tl>x;;  fFf^9)ifsq«*ape(rfoffQ- 
ance  aiay    excite  due  attention  tp  a  '$i«(k^>)^ct  fi^pai;  wMc^  fP 
HMucb  uiseful  edmouitiojn  wml^  be  ded^f^edt    li'cpixi  ihf  i^tch 
vfhicb  we  have  attenapted»  it  is  evident  tfeat  a  €eaf^tiswmmt 
of  tbeOuldees  would  icpmprize  a  09p^.int<(ve»tUig  ami  kf^ 
.^fuctive  j^rtion  of  our  owiji  ecdesiAstjcsil  totpry  ^^d  :4pp|^ 
(thcf  volun^e  before  us  waiS  not  de(signe4.  lo  e^ci^py  ao  viide 
'1^  fi^  poc  indeed^  .according  to   the  authoir'^  «|v/ptvi|lr   ^ 
)if^e . . a^tfkiiQe4  .neayly.  to  Uf  9<;ttta^  e^j^ot,  y^ivie  ktfiX.wr 
ij4)ligatip^na.  tp    i^inii  %  wb^  be  h^is  don^,  Md  es^^i/nU^ 
4ot,  the  ifdi^ity  which  e  n^H^e  pompreUeoaive  werl^  .on  Itoe 
^f  vhject  may  c(env#  frooi  it^ 


Alt.  XL  C^/Aii  Foouf^  f^UukeniHdfifrfh^  Cmubtt^  when  Cofftain  ^  Ht 
•Majesty's  Ship  Sea-horse,  and  Seo^c  Offittcf  ia  ^  Bsy  Pi  Hatrfe%  in 
jthe  S>)i9ffi«r  ,^f  1799*    Seeond  Sditioft.   9rcufPf.)e9«  Piii»ii» 

,    HatdiATd  J8iQ^.  ;  .  ...   ^ 

'JT  is  no  vfety  yest)^tabte  dharaeteriitic  of  the  linftS  fito  all 
*  50rts  of  p^kisons  ^Te^ncoaraged  to  rush  into  printSWth  long 


l$>itesi^ot3  9t4  peiwnal  viqdinations  about  al)  mantier  of 

.faplish  mft(t:ers<  A  nation  which)  besides  the  s'upporcing  of 
9.^  qnprec^dente4  and  continually  au^m^ntipg  load  of  taxes, 
M  p>^^#sf9d  without  remi^$ipn  by  the  inost  ^ipmentoud  ^nd 
perilpHs  cpuc.^iinS];  eithpr  has,  pris  presuoied  to  have,  attention 
%0  3parjd  r^,r  V^^t  printed  quantities  of  sill^  QStentation  and 
P^4  rb^tPH^i  ^'^  explication  and  celebration  of  squabbles 
^iitpQi^g^  Rl?»yer9  ^r^d  singers,  rivalries  piF  underling  statesn^ent 
^11(1  petty  i]n^t^*rs  of  cpnteste4  consequence  among  pffic^rSy 


:  The  publication  of  Captain  Fpote,  however,  is  of  a  vKideTy 
^if^erent  pharactpn  It  will  not  bebeld  to  make  a^n  excessivp 
clajf^  on  th^  public  attention,  even  regarded  simply  as  t)]e 
Tindiqation  of  the  cbnduci  of  a  meritorious  officer  in  tlie  most 
important  public  transaction  of  his  life.  That  transaction 
jqi^pljc^t^dy  in  suci)  a  i^aqner^  him  and  one  other  individual, 
np^  4,^cea^^a,  ^j)d  whose  name  is  in  the  first  rank  of  renown, 
flisit  ^  <:ha^rg^  of  ho  ordinary  aegravatjon  must  necessarify 
rest'Onpiie  of  tT)(em.  ,  Various  pubiicati6i>s,  adapted  lay  theip 

yii 

tioQ  jfip  pQit^piains'th^t  his  pwil  was  ^hus  to  be  made  a  ^acrj-j^ 
nee,  A£rainst  this  sacrifice  he  thought  tie  owed  U'  to  himself 
to  protest,  uotwithstaDding  Bis  big^h  admiration  of  tnslt  ci^le';^ 
brated  person ;  rfor  he  bad  n&t  6nly  th^  co'nscipusness  that 
^i,s  Cf^ndppl,  <ip  the  important  aiiair  in  question^  had  been  tp^ 
f^psult,  pf  r^j^ht  i/f tehtioh,  but  ap  s^bsplif te  coniidence  ihkt  it  was 
right  in  every  iJensei  ,  .      .    ,        » 

We  trust  the  publication  will  have  bad  nearly  all  the  de« 

bef  in- 
the  re- 

_    .  , ,_  ^ 'h^jopie 

of:  tfepiji.  ^ay  t^jfik  ,tJipt  a.jSQ^^wfia^n^pr^  cpj)i^n|ga  s^m^- 
ment  might  hsiVe  been  made  by  a  man  mord  accust^i^ea  to 
t^ie^.D^n, .  we  dp  not  s,ee  hojfr  any  un|ireJAidic^4  reader'  ijs  jto 
retkinth^  sol^tles^  question  or  ({6ubt,  relative  to  dtl^er  the 
principle  or  the  judgement  of  Captain  F;,a&  maniftisted  in  the' 
jUto;fil<tli>e  toi  wMc^  clfe  V4p4^ 
*^J^ii  notj  fe)Vever,  ift  it«  primary  cl>aractet,  of  a  perspn^l 
defericgr^  that^^v^  s^idujd  ^ve'ifegp^ed'thTs  p^^  is- 

^^^^J'^lgi^^?^^.^^^  7^.?  thfji^ist  formally 

respecting  which  it  is  not  perhaps  very  stranj}^,  matrt^^ge^C'^ 


4(J6  Footers  rindiaaiiiu 

.  respecting  which  they  wpuld  aill  hAve  be^n  Very  profbse  iff 
strong  language,  and  very  justly  sb|  had  it  been  one  of  the 
'deeds  of  some  rival  nation.  Future  historians,  however,  vfrifj 
be  under  the  necessity  of  giving  it  a  place  not  a  little  con- 
spicuous in  even  such  a  course  of  events  ^  that  of  the  last 
twenty  years;  but  at  the  sametimTe,  they  may  deliberate ii} 
very  considerable  doubt  whether  to  hazarfl  their  credit  so  far 
'as  to  say,  that  such  a  thing  could  take  place  amon^  English 
transactions,  without  being  followed  by  a  public,  soleoiii, 
judicial  inquiry  and  award. 

As  our  patriotism  is  of  that  genuine  kind  which  scruples  to 
admit  that  a  nation  should  never  be  told  of  any  of  its'qualities 
and  works  but  its  virtuous  and  beriefici^nt  ones,  and  our  ad- 
miration of  heroism  is' still  accompanied  by  a  perception 
that  it  is  not  right,  notwithstanding  there  is  aibpng  mankind  i 
'strong  tendency,  to  make  heroes  absolutely  into  idols  and 
adore  them,- -we  think  it  ipay  be  of  some  little  service 
towards  the  judicious  regiilation  of' these'  sentinients  in 'the 
'minds  of  our  readers,  as  well  as  to  mere  correctness  of  bis- 
torical  knowledge,  to  state  in  very  few  words,  and  with  very 
little  comment,  the  short  series  of  facts' related  in  this  Vin« 
cication.'  And  it  can '  hardly  be  heces^fv  to  premise,  that 
ive  have  as  high  «.respecy.as.\it  is  possiojle  to  feel,  withiii 
the  limits  of  sober  reason,'  For 'jthe  \h^roIsm,  and  for 
all  the  ^rieally  estimable  'qualities:  of  th^"  distinguished 
warrior,  whose  conduct  in  one  pardcularinstdrice  the  pre- 
sent work  brings  to  judgement.  ,'  .  :   .*/'./», 

Captain  Foote  explains,  bovy  he  *was^^{nd,u'cecl  to*  rbfraini 
from  any.  proceeding  tending  to  give  more  complete  nbtonetjj 
lo  the  affair,  till  be  found  bimself  directly  and  b'ut>Iicly 
criminated  on  account  of  It. 

.  '  On  mj  return  to  ..England  in  the  y^ar  1800,  I  fpund  the  t2«ui%^ 
actions  in  the  Bay  of  Naples  had.  beconie  a.. common  topic  of  coa* 
versatlon ;  and,  from  riimours  that  some  blame  niight  possibly  be  at* 
tached  to  mj  condact,,  T  was  inclined  to  request,  that  a  public  inqinir 
should  take  plate^^'  upon^  what'  concerned  ihy ' sijfiiimg  the  capitulk- 
donsl*  p.- 8.    /-*  .  tii       'i  .^'  »  ..  .     .'     - 

.  Thf^t  isij,lie  thought  of  deinancjing  ^  Couct-^j^rtial/ '.  .tVBilik 
decided  him  to  forbear  ?   '  .  •  '   .        '  /.  ; '. 

*  Before  taking  this   step»  .1  . ufid^ril^od' from  >4.mval  nml^er  of 
the  Admpkyi  aad  many  other  respectable  friends,. .  that  ^by  urnDg. 
a  public  liivestigation   1   should  ^t.  injuriously  to  mv^  country,  and  ia, 
some  measure  attach  myself  tb^  a  party.^  j.'  8.— ^*  Aif'those  who  were^ 
acquainted  with  the  true  state  of  the 'case,  and  who' regarded' die  cha* 
racter  bf  Lofrd  Kebon,  or  the  repdtafi6n'of  the   cbu^try^   saCw '  die 
D^wity  of  borying  the  wh6le  transaction  in  obliviob,  as  fik'^aft'ditt' 
CDttld  te  done.' p.  la     •  .  '  '    •         '  .     ^ 

^  Reputation   olf '  thel  tdurilry  wA^^  f— within  idiat  cbuntty 


Foote'si  Vindkati&n.  4<rt 

itself  ?  or  oh'tbfe  cpntitiehf,*a  large  potion  of  which  alrea:dy 
rang  with  the  st6ryj^  and  wak  Waiting  to  see  whether,  in  a 
'nation  always  Jealous  concerning  its  character  for  good  faith,' 
itopunity  woiild  follow  the  inquiry  which  was  to  be  con-^ 
sidered  as  quite  inevitable  in  such  a  nation  ?— The  dissua- 
sive argument  that,  in  pirovoking  an  inquiry,  the  Captain 
•would  be  *  attaching  himself  to  a:  jparty,*  is  explained  by  a 
fact  which,  he  acknowledges,  gave  weight  to  that  argument 
with  himself.  This  fact  was,  that  the  affair  of  the  Bay' 
of  Naples  was,  6n  the  3d  of  February,  1300,  adverted  to' 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  with  great  indignation,  by  Nfr/ 
Fox.  The  Captain  does  not  say  he  took  the  moral  prin- 
ciple of  'this  argument  to  be,  that  it  was  better  to  justify! 
such  a  transaction  by  silence  aiid  impunity,  than  tb  fall  into 
one  single  act  of  coalescence  with  Mr.  Fox,  on  any  pos- 
sible subject.  We  shall  not  presume  to  judge  whether,, 
after  having  shewn  this  extreme  scrupulosity  ot  doing  any 
thing  whicn  could  by  possibility  contribute  the  slightest 
aid  to  Mr.  Fox,  even  in  one  insulated  case,  and  a  case  in 
which  he  hinriself  at  least  regarded  that  statesman  as  the' 
just  denounce]-  of  a  grea^iquity, — he  is  quite  generous  in* 
taking  the  benefit  of  Mf.  Fox's  unsupported  zeal,  and] 
securing  a  first  strong  impression  in  favour  of  the  statementisfi 
and  self-defensive  claims  he  is  going  to  make,  by  citing 
the  following  jpa^ag^  from  Mr.  Fox's  spe^h* 

\  Naples  has  he«o^  ampng,  others,  what  is  called  delivered s  and  yet, 
if  I  am  righdy  informed^  it  ba4  beeQ  stained  and  polluted  by  murders 
so  ferocious, .  and  faiy  cruelties  of  eveiy  kind  so  abhorrent,  that  the 
Beart'  shudders  at  the  recital.  It  has  been  said,  not  onl^'that  th^ 
hiiserable  victims  6f  the  rag^e  and  bmtali^of  the 'fanatics  iwsere  savagely 
murdered,  but  that,  in  many  instances,  their  flesh  was  eaten  and  devour^ 
by  the  cant^ibalsj  who  'are  the  advocates  and  the  instruments  of  social 
order  I  Nay,  England  is  hot  totaHy  exempt  from  reproach,  if  the  rui 
mcmrs  which  are  circulated  be  true. '  I  will  mention  a.  facl«  to  give. 
MiniBt^  an  opportunity,  if  it  be  false  to  wipe,  away  the  stain  thatt 
IQttSt  otherwise  affix  on  the  Siitif h  namp.  It  is  said,  that  a  party  of 
ihe  republican  inhabi/taau  pf  Naplfss  took  shelter  in  the  fortress  of 
Castel  (^  .Upi^o.  The?  .were .  besieged  by  a  detachment  from  the 
Roj^alArroy,  to  whom  they  infused  to  surrender,  but  demanded  that  a 
British  Olficer. should  be  brought  forward,  and  to  him  they  capitu- 
lated, 't'hey  made  terms  with  him  under  the  sanction  of  the  British' 
name.  It  was  agreed  that  their  persons  and  property  should  ^be  safe,  and 
riiat  they  should  be  conveyed  .to  Toulon.  They  were  accordingly  pat 
on  board  a  vessel ;  but,  before  they  sailed,  their  property  was  con* 
fiseated,  numbers  of  them  taken  oat,  thrown  into  dungeons,  and  some 
^  them,  1  ^toderstand,  Aotwithf  ttttiding  the  British  Guarantee,  absolutely 
eXBcntedr  p.  9i \     .    . 

-  The  <7aptain  notices,  pointedly,  that  this  speech  elosed  the 


4f;bftte  without  anjf  answer  fro^.  tte  Minirtry^  ;  fxpn^,  ari*f|gaid 
tp  l^oid  Ne^l?P9i  ?;,  reputations  Jjn,^  a  wish  to  s^vejd  anj^  pro- 
cft?riinp  that  wuW  incur  t.nQ.,^ipputati6n  of  tjie  obnox^o^3 
p^^rtji'  principles,;  ^^et^erwith  a  pp^fsua^ion.  as  jt  sboM}d  seem, 
tbat/bis  own  part  m  .tbe  transfi^tiop  woulq  not  be  materialiy 
n)mud©^4  by  tbe  public;  lie  was  induced  to  maintain  sil^ncp 
ipr  Jit vera!  yeiif^j-^and  should,  be  says,  bsve  maint^ned  it  stiH, 
hut  for  tbe  n^awej;  in  which  the  events  were  begiiining  to  b^ 
rj^pvesentecl  by  the  deceased  heroes  biographers,  On^  lar^p 
sfli^d  forxDal,  though  ill-wri^en  naemoir,  Regarded  a^  of  i^p 
ordin^y  duth9.rityi  uncereriioniogsly  called  the  capitplatiqii 
wbipb  Captaiu  Foote  had  sigued  ^  ^n  infampgs  tru^^e  f  and  gav0 
4  copy  pf  Avhat  was  cj^lled  a  private  letter  to  Earl  Spencer, 
ip  which  Lord  Nelson  called  it  an  *  infamous  treaty  entered 
into  with  rebels.'  A  privitte  communication  to  the  author 
having  obtained  no  attention^  and  no  ^hanj^  of  language,  a^ 
H  $eea)$9  in.  a  second  .edition,  X\\^  Qapt^m  though^  hipiself 
i^bsolutely  called  upon  at  last  to  m^le  bi^  own  statemenij;  and 
he  publinhed  the  first  part  of  this  Vindication.^- When  thjp 
tjbc  i^r^agnificent  *  Life*  of  the  A^mjjral.  was*  preparing, .  tJi^ 
priqcipal  avthpr  nought  the  acc^p^tance  pf  Captain  F.  fpf 
the. purpose  of  obtaining  infopnaVioh  on  a  point  which  wa^ 
perceived  tq  threaten  no  sipall  epibarrassment.  to  a  panegyrist, 
The  correspondent^,  a  great  part  of  w|iich  is  irisertpd;  did  not 
result  in  such  a  representatioi)  of  the  affair,  in  this  6plendid| 
authorized}  and  paMonizejl  worjc,  as  he  judged  hiinself  to 
have  a  right  to  claipn.  .He  found  tl^at  t^e  ei^eat^  fnan  wa^  a^ 
^U^evepts  to  be  Justified  ;  and  he  regard%rd  tqe  case  to  be  sp^ 
tb^it  this  would  h^pe^sarily  inclvjfle  hi^.own  cOndetAhH^on.,  Hf 

Ujefefor^  pubUsh^4  a  ^cpofi  .^dldoo  with  afi  addifjopftl  vior 

J  The  eftfiefttiaJ  paarticutei*  of  Af  mt9fSM§  Rftf  JW9»«P9iVb 
The  many  defies  sustoioed  bjr  ibe  Fr^ufl^.  |a  It^lyi  ^P.  ^^ 
spring  ot  ndd,  faronathr  cautbiti^d  A^uitian .  aQtd 'JltifiaiMi 
trmies,  conn  pelted  ithewitbdra^^ment  of  M  idt^r  tsDa|itfi(oiii 
Kaples,  except  A  few  left  as  garrison^  ivi  two  ^w  t4fe4'40f 
th£  fort^.  On  this  the  royal  party,  whicW  t^  btfd  coBdact 
of  the  French  agents  had  ccrntrjbtiteid  tii  j^tni^  the^a  "^ 
njimierous,  and  which  wa:^  strengtheoed'by  l^be 'Lf^^zafi 
n>4^  JD.  jbo^tijity  against  the  .newly  jbgilstit^t^d '  rejj^obh^ 
ii^l^  fliid  agaio^it  tb^t  pprtjon  ■pf  jbp  peojpl^-  ,a\  w| 
ii^w^ih^  «at^.feid  b^en.  r^^qc^,  by  thp  a^si^^i^cc  jpC 

Fj»ncb,  \Q  ilm  JEorjEn/,  pfirpii^l  gypb  flsp,  wj^K  VSi  \ 
and  powe^ft  of  Vicar  Gei>#ral;Qf  tb«  j^iv^g  #f  th^  Iwo  i^ioMtisA 
Wfta*  athand,  niith  aa  aoAy  Avutm  fvom  ^laiaJMit;  i  bnd^ 
of  Russians  were  in  the  same  service,  and  an  active jfipn* 
Kab  marigoei  f<^«  wa9  m  fhe  Ji^J«;<pafJlyJ9J?WWW»«  M^ 


« 

^  ^v^t  4e«t  codimanded  by  Lord  Nelson  wm  nt  PtMmo. 
'The  Piitriols^  as  die  NeapoKtm  vepublkans  aftsufnedJi  to  ea)l 
theinsieives,  seemg  no  fiosiubtiity  of  makitaihtfi^  ibemsisWfis 
-against  sueb  a  corabinauon  of  htr:^  threiv  themselves  intb 
the  Castles  Uovo,  and  NaoTO,  in  order  to  secure'  a  more 
'mitigate d   fivte  than    that  Wbicb  th^y  would   be  certain   to 
ifncur,  by  submitting,  oncooditionalty  to  the  now  prevsiiKng 
IMMTty;      There  is   no  occasion  to  enter  into  any  questioti 
'fe|atii«  to  tbe   political  merits  of  the    persons   thu^   sliot 
up  intliiese  castka.     Indeed  bo\^  could  there  be  any  ques- 
tion ?     The  great  European  jury  of  tiieir  peers  would   not 
haiire  to  deliberate  a  moment  on  the  just  verdict,  according 
-fo^  tile-  f  ilmer  eode^   which  appears   to  hat^  been  revereii- 
ttfliliy' accepted   by  (be  greatest  proportion  of   the  civitiaed 
world,  if  not  of  this  nation.    We  will  only  just  observe, 
that  if  the  former  gev^mn^ent  of  Naples  was  in  troth  such 
>as  many  English  writers:  bare  concurred '  in  representing  it, 
4iay  such  as   we  must  conclude,    from  certain  recent  trans- 
-aOfions,.  that*  it  has  shewn  itself  to  be  in  Sicily,  even  after 
;Katif>gi  beebree   ever*  so  much   wiser  and  better,  under  the 
'discipline  '  of  tiqie  and  adver^ty,*-^lvit  if  its  mmts  were 
ip6|(lly  sucb^  there  can  be  no<loabt  at  aM,  whether  men  tike 
llampdcMiand  Sidney,  had  there  been  any  such  in  Napl^ 
t»,  the  jiinetttre  in   quesfij»n,  would  have  been  found  in  tor 
^enX  of  the  casttes  Uorb  and  Nuovo.-^The  fortresses  Inade 
^gallant  defence;  atid  the  military  Cardinal,  who  bad  also 
<ytber  operations  to  thank  oi  at  the  same  time,  began  to  feql, 
••F  at  least  to  eomplain,  that  bis  means  were  in{^deqnate  to 
tkis  undertakings:  while  h^s.  conduct  api^ears  to  ha%'e  beei^ 
*m^ked  with:  <»nsideiBble  <defiei€ficv  of  energy  and  system, 
Umd  his  eemiviunicattODs  toibe  English  crommander  were  tess 
'iteqaoHt aiAl 'uotresprved  tbaA  t^e  Ihtter  considered  to  be  due 
i|»'»im,  in  virtue  of  his  being  the  authorial  represefilatyve 
f  of  England  :oii.  tbaa  siation«-«^A  aaspensionof  hoaiilfiiestook 
<piace  ^tiveeu  the. Cardinal  and  the  ft^vrisons  o(^  the  castles  ; 
sad  was  ptottfaoted,  mtbout  a  deckled  result,  considerably 
'iesagw  tbatt   l^e    iotive^lspirited  Engfisbman  apprchred,    but 
"terrainated  ^at  length  in  a  Capitulation,  which  provided,  in 
-tbe  most  precise  and  f^^rmat  manner,  for  the  safeQr  of  both 
•iihe  Ssenob  and  vIm  Neapolitan  repaUicaniiin  the  two  oasttes, 
-and  of  aiiottier  dimiop  'of  the  republicans^  wlio  had  tak^n 
;irefiige  imd^r  the  waila  of  Fort  St.  Elmo,   a  very  strong 
p}aoci  in  the  piossession  ^of  the  French.     The  articles    of 
:«api^aiatian,.  signed  by  the  Cardinal,  and  by  the  chief  oflAcers 
of  the  Russian  «nd  of  eome  Turkisn  forces  co-operating  with 
tiiiot^'Weie  sent  to  Captain  Foote,  with  a  request  ttet  he  also 
.tirbuld^  mgn  «bem»    And  it  is  vt^y  evident  from  some-  re- 


.mankibte  and  repeated  oxprc»$idtis  of  ibe«  Oandin^f  fbat 
'Captain  Foote  is  fully  authorized  in  tke  opioioD,  that  ibe 
«pairties  capitulating  regarded  theaignatuceivbicb  wimtp  pledge 
,the  British  faith  to  their,  pnotection,  as  by<  far  the  mo^t  iiur 
•portant  of  all, — ras  that  wnich  would  be  certain  to  secure  the 
.inviolability  of  the  engagement  to  which  they  were  goingto 

trust  their  lives  and  property.  .He?  observed.  tOt,  the 'Cardinal 
ilbat  the  terms  were  very  favourable  to  ther^ublican^t  but 

readily  and  iimnediately  signed  the  jnstrum^Eit.  <  He.saya, 
.be  should  have  thought  it  his  :duty  :to  do  so»;  even  though 

he  hfxdmt  perfectly  comprehended  the  necessity  or  wisdom  of 

the. '.measu/e,  as  he  should  have  been  bound  to  regard  the  ac- 
.lint>wledged  representative  of  his<Siciliao  ma^aty  as.  the  ai|» 
ilbprized  aod  competent  judge,  of  the  ppteeedmga  .most  proper 
.tobeiadopted,  in  behalf  of  his.  government.   Bui  the  ptotufpe 

of  4hi'ng(»  was  i?.ucJi,  that  the  Captain/ was  himself  mo^l  fullv 
.convinced  of  the:  wisdom  of  the.  measure.    A  great. Crench 

•  and  iSpanish  fleet,  which  was  known  to  hav<e  put. to  sea,  waa 
.strongly  e^cpected  in  the  Bay;  and, it  was  obviously  Uiere^ 
fora^ide^inable  to  disarm,. as. soon  as  possible,  Jtbe  Fxencb, 

:  and  theiFreqoh  party,  in  the  city. .  It  was  urgently  desirable  to 
les^eji  the  number  of  objects'  of  the.exertioi3ts  of  the /royal 
,  forces,,  because.'  ail  their  exertions  did  not  promise  tto  irhe 
mure  :tban  .sufficient  for  the  reduction  of  the.s^qngi  fort  of 
vSt.  Eimo,  from  wbicfa  the  French  could  fii-eoa  a:gi»at  part  of 
.  the  ciiby  ;,aiid  jt  m9»  extremely  desirable, to  do  every,  thing 
.possible* to  terminate. a  warfare^  ia  which  a  boaible  ferociiy 
V  was  already  displayed,  and  would,  be  aggra^ted  jevery  .day. 
.  i^s  to.  the  terms  granted  to  the>  republicans^  that  js.ihe  rebels, 
,the  Captain  sew  the  greatest  reason  to  approve  ;q£  this 
.  lenity,  on  the  groui>d  of  both  equity  and  policy  ^> and  .be. bad 
'.fainiself  strongly  advised  the  Cardinal  to  graift  .favonrahfe 
r^terms.  Without. the.^very  slightest  leanii^g.to  what  is..call«l 
Jacobinism,  he  extenuates  the  error  oc.crimeofche  Nefipolitan 
;  revolters,  as  the  effect  of  a.deluaioo  whiebat  that  time  pe»* 
,  vsded  a  great  part  Qf  Europe ;  and  be  .represents,  how  nnkm 
better  it  would  have  been  for  die  king  of  Naplesito  prqaaae 

•  and  signalize  his  re-entrance  into  his  capital  by  clemency^  than 
^by  savage. revenge.    This,  is  an.  opinion  in. which  it  is  for- 

.tuiiate<  tor  him  ttot  be  issanctioo^d by  aucb.aa autboflity.as 
Lord  Keith,  whp  became,  about  the  pesaod  iaiquestion,  cms- 
mander  in  chief  in  the .  MediteiTanean.,;  and  :sato,  withL;f)krong 
.  marks  of  disapprobation,  *  Do .  >not .  let  those  .good  people 
:  carry  their  heads  so  high,' — when  be. heard  .oC'tbia.styieiur 
i«  which  that  re«entraoce  was  preparing  to  be  oiadeu  ' . .  ..  <  ..j 
.  .  The  articles  of  capitulation  engaged,  amoogjotheo  ;llMn8*» 
r  that  ^  persons  and  property,  bptb.xnoYeabbi  add  iqpflioves^iey 
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of  ev^ry  indtvidoal  of  the  two  garrisons,  should  be  respectecji , 
and  guaranteed  ;*    and  that   '  all  the  said  individuals  should 
liave  their    chdice  of    embarking  on  board   cartels,   which* 
should  be  furnished  them  to  'go  to  Toulon,  or  of  reixiatning 
at  Naples,   without  being  molested  either  in  their  persons- 
or  families.*     They  were  tO;  keep  possession  of  the  castles, 
till  the.  moment  that   these  vessels  should   be  completely 
ready,  and  hostages  of  high  ecclesiastical  rank. were  to. he; 
given  to  the  French  commandant  of  St  Elmo,to  be  retained  till., 
mformaiion  should  be  received  of  the  arrival  of  the  French^ 
and  the  emigrant  republicans  at  Toulon. 

Thirty- six  hours  after  the  formal  conclusion  of  tbiscapi*^^ 
tulation, .  Lord   Nelson    came    into  the  Bay  with   his  fleet* 
from   Palermo.      Hq  had   been    informed    on    the    way  of. 
lyhat  bad  taken   place,  and    on   seeing  tiie  flag  of    trucje, 
ivhich  was  still  flying,  on    the   castles  and  Captain   Footers,, 
ship,  he  threw  out  a  signal   to  annul  the  armistice,  before- 
he  could  have  any  personal  communication  with  the  Cap-.. 
tain.     In  an  interview  with  the  Cardinal,  who  very  naturally, 
remonstrated   loudl3r  against    the   intention    thus    signified^. 
Lord  N.  declared  that  ^ch  a  compromise  with  rebels  .ought 
not  to  have  taken  place,  and  that,  having  taken   place,  it 
ought  not  to-be  executed*    He  was  assisted  in  this  confer* 
ence  by  a  certain  female,  and  that  female's  diplomatic  hus«> 
band ;  and  there  have  not  been  wanting  English  writers,  to 
represent  the  perversity  and  unreasonableness  of  the  Car- 
dinal, in  pertinaciously  insisting  that  a  formal  and  finished 
capitulation  ought  to   be  held   inviolable.      Captain    Foote 
repeatedly  applies  the  term'  ^  infatuation'  to  that  state  of  the 
admirars  mind  which  precluded,*  as  far  as  appears,  even  Sf 
doubt  on  the  negative  of  such  a  question.  ^  Most  melancholy 
was  now  the  ritqation  of  the  republicans:  for  they  had  no 
protection,  but  the.  pledged  faith  of  England;   and  this  was 
not  only  nb-  protection,  it-  was  actually  turned  into  a  snare, 
according   to  our  author's  repeated  declaration,   which    we 
will  quote  in  his  own  words,  } 

*  I  believe  it  is  but  too  tnie  that  the  garrisons  of  Uovo  and  Naovo 
were  taken  out  of  those  casdes  under  the  pretence  of  putting  the  Capitut 
lation  r  had  signed,  into  execution,  (which,  after  having  annulled 
the  treaty,  must  appear  truly  singular  f)  and  that  some  of  those  uafor- 
tunate  people  were  tre^ed-  with  very  great  severity.'  |>.  S9. 

f  The  truth  is,  that  some  parts  of  the  agreement  had  been  performed^ 
and  actual  advantage  was  afterwards  taken  of  those  partsof  the  Capita^ 
lation. that  ha^  been  executed,  to  seize  the  unhappy  men  who  were 
thus  deceived  by  the  facncd  pledge  of  a. capitulation  into  a  surrender 
of  every  thing  that  can  affect  a  human  being  in  the  most  critical  moment^ 
of  his  existence.' p,  48. 

The  arrival  qf  Lord  Nelson  in  the  Bay  was  oh 'the  24th  : 


4M  ^  Kobte^s  yHiikcO^nJ 

ot  Jftnd*, '  Cfrptaih  Foote  v^to  sehf!  feyMm  ^in'the  2Uh  tci 
cdnvoy  the   royal    family   froflfi '  Priermo    to'    Nft^lefs ;    and 
reachifijr  the  Bay  witfc  mis  hi^l  chafge  Oil  the  8th  of  JtMy, 
was  on  the  sam^'dfly  fcer>t,  \vitti  ^rl  jldditlohTil  shipfpttt  uiid^r 
bis  orders,  *  ort  scfftiee'  atsome  di^iantre  fVom  Nkmie«.*     ttd 
ctonld    be    a  peWonal    mtrte^s    Aefcfore   of    only  a  part> 
perhaps  a  comparatively  stiiall  paft,  of  Ifhe  transaction  whidi 
fbrm^d  t  consistent  seqnel  to  *the  afl)rogation  of  the  treaty. 
He  deems  it  not  necessary  to  his  precise  ohject,  the  vindii* 
ctotion  of  his  Own  condnct,  to  relare  these  transacti^is ;  but 
bis  allusions  to  them  are  such  as  to  imply  both  bis  cottipflete 
Imnwtedge  of  them,  and  that  they  were  as  ihiqtiiious   aiid 
barbarous  as  they  were  reprtfsented  in'  the  statemehts  which* 
have   mad'c  th^rt    partiaffy   known  ''Jrt*   this  ccrwnliry*  '  The 
o<>nsequeTice    of  tite    violation   of  'the  convention    was,   be 
says,  that  the  lives  and  property,  df  n>eii   who  1ia<l   trusted 
tbemselves   to 'its  ^oj  posed    seen <iii€ ss,  ^weifc  sacr]fi<^ed  in 
a  trtiel  and  'despotic  manner.     *We    have  ifePet  h^Atd  ^iny 
clffectii«rconm»diction   df   the  liiost   material  parfe   6f    the 
sttitement  i^tven  in  Miss  H.  W.  Witltaitis**  '*  Skeicbes  of  the 
Frenbh  Republic,*  from  the  report  of  some  oT 'tt^e  fepwbii- 
cans  whb  bad  the  good  fortune  to  ^cnpe  frenrt   Naples  to 
another    Iraliftn    port,    where  they   had    the    frtwbet    goott 
ftmnnie  to   fell   in  the  wjry  df  the  late  gallant  Srr  Thomas 
Troobridge,  who  by  a  prompt  and  dedisive  exert ibt^  expe- 
dited them  on  tlietf  way  to  Totilah,  in  contetnpt  of  euthori- 
latifvfe  ordei^  whit^h  h^d  ptirsiied  the  Togiftives  to  toniDltsind 
fbciY  'iirretrt.     Indeed  it  rs  a  plain  unquestioned  watKH-    Of 
lfrtfstoi^%*  th^t  the  Capttulatff^g  gai«fisotiS  ^eiPe  st^tHAy  tmtler 
ike  airthortzsftion  df  the^Bntish   colMnmtider,  after  a  gt^etat 
proportion  of  them  were  embatfcell  4n  the  Vessels  M'brcti  bad 
been  provided   to  carry  '^ hem  to  l^trtofi,*  *frrrd  were  given 
lip  ifncondriioitally  to  the  foytfl  revettge.    'How  th.it  feA't'lige 
wzts^ftt-rfy^o  *be  itidulged,  Ikjw  it  wfifs  at'tUtlHy  ^iln^lge*,  lind 
borw  *it  wsrs  bftth  *f?Tec<'ded    and  seCoi^ded  by  «the  s^tfgtiintffjr 
fury   of  a    most  barbarous  popuktce,  \MifH*  be 'to  *l>e  ^t^d  by 
ffVKttffiit  rhbtotiaftB,  'iv»>fvo  <in   nvitiltni^   ihta  skivy  nwff  Ikkte- at 
}«a9t  -tlrm'  t:m^8dat(iaf»|  ibut  r<be4<0  (csm  b^  ^mo  btecieer^^e^k 
lMh*<vec^d's. 

.  iPhe'^t  whtcb  gftve  i'cotometic«fmeHt  to^t!iese*ttrfiw*,attid 
which  would  itaftttt-alty  opertrte^s-an  intftftnitfe  isiltrctiOtHjtto-tfflat 
lUifBbt  foll«ms  0«}^tm  ^!oijt«  Jn^g^rdsr  tMM%  g^i^ibr  iiuH^Mtfk  ifis- 
himotf  r,'tfnfra!^ttrtbiwlj-  tcWels^e^fety  4iftfKlWCittf  f,iift^trfu<W-^^ 
fct^frfst^uction,   «hat*wt>uW  in  'riti^  fnatiti€f 'w%rfteVt!Y  iWj)Rkf9te 

htth'tn  th'e.^«ilt.  -ftc^represehts  tbat  Ifis^tfcfwiift  #^r&  et^fietem 

to  enf<*t  imotbeCbiiretlVidn,— rti«  bfs  orWrs  i<'€lf^  to  i^^ip^hxi 
U)  tb«  bent  of  his  ability  with  the  rQyalists^.aV  Vlioselieact  was 


flrtj  appointed  attd  ^6ikfA  tjbWf^krt*gt j'-ifbf  !h«  *:r,n^6f  Naf>1«*, 
*-«nd  that  he  had  Judged  it,  the  best  pbsilibfe  do-opd^tion  witfar 
the  Ckrdkiall/  Id  tb^  o^se  in  <^e!itipti|  la  agt*ee  tc^  the  capitala- 
tmVi.  Thios6  etcflogists  of  -the  rtttval  hero  who  mastjit^ify  evferjr 
tiling  he  did,  alii^dgfe  that  Ganfirfal  Huffo  tvto  not  authorized  bf 
his  orders  to  cfrfter  into  any  so'ch  ifdnvfention  with  rebds ;  tbef/ 
pretend ^  btit  do  ndt  mtkt  the  (^apttfin  beliei^,  that  there  wa» 
aletti^r  to  RufTo  from  the  king  his  iiias€er,  ^rohgiy  reproaching* 
hihi  with  having  acted  in  opposition  to  hi:i  Yoyai  will.  Even 
Lord  Nelso^i,  on  the  evening  dT  the  day  on  which  he  had  thrown: 
dut  the  annulling  signal,  in  a  t*onv€*rsation  with  Captarin  Foote^ 
<Whoni,  it  is  to  beobserired  jiefie^i' ceased  to  ti^eat  wlthTespecte 
s^nd  confidence)  justified  lji»  oA^rn  pi*oceedfngby  asserting,  that 
Rttffo  bad  acted  in  direct  contrariety  to  the  inteftttido  of  his  Ai*^ 
oilian  Majesty.  Captain  Fivo^  answers,  that  this,  4rhetiier.<io 
\*^as  true  or  ndt,  is  nothing-at  Hll  to  the  qiienttion  ;  for  that  he  w 
fulfilling  his  orders  to  co-dperke  with  Rufib,  ^wm  absolutely- 
boiind  to  regard  htm  as  acting  confdrniabl y  to  hiis  c^HMViisiMOti  an 
i»epresentatiVe  of  the  king,  ami  had  no-cause  whatever  to  ^uspeec 
otherwise;  ahd  that  when  once  a  soteron  treaty  had  beenconcludu 
ed^  the  honoiir  and  faith  of 'Engl?in(4  were  not  to  be  given  toitm 
winds,  and  the  men  for  whbse  safety  they  Were  irrevocably  enj- 
gaged^  surrendered- to  the  rope  and.  ^e  axe,  just  because  it 
turned  out  that  a  king  of  Sicily  and  his  general  had  been  at  a  misr 
tinrfeAtaiirfing'or^iross-purposes^betwcfeft  thtenm«lve>».  Aftd^ihli 
sanctior>-,'h<^  remarks,  was  peculiarly  9tro^!il?^i^  peT^hiptoVy  in  a 
case  where  nicrci/  was  pn  ^beside  of  fullilling  the*  engagement 
Finally,  against  all  sophistry ,  evasion,  and  quibbling,  relative 
to  the  completeness  of  ihe  form  of  the  trc*aiy,  all  ai tempts  to  re-» 
pr^s^nt  ft  as  merely  a  *  truce,*  or  a  '  proji^ct'  of  a  capituUtioui 
10  order  to  palliate  the;  guilt  of  its  jnfpngement,  he  firoily  de- 
clares, with  many  repciitiohs,  that  it  was  a  capUulatiou,  in.tiie 
inobt  perfect.s«nse  and  mo^it  finished  form.. 

'<  N9thuig.oa9ibemare'€tid0Dlitiiott  thefeet^  tkat  a«obmn>€ftpUulith» 
had  been  ^g(eed  u{)Qi^,  fopifially  angned  bythe  <^uef '  cooMn^iadei:  of  %\^ 
forcpA  of  the  ;kiiig  pf  Naples, 'by  the  Russian  comnoHUKier,  and  by  myself^ 
aU  dufy  authoriiied  tO  sign  any  cjij^itula^oQ  in  tlie^iibs^nce'of  ^upeHor 
powers.  This  was  not  a  treaty  of  peace^  sutjoct  to  ratification,  it.  was  no^ 
i'truce  liable'to  be  ^oken;  it  was  a  serious  a  agreement  for  surrender,  tipprv 
lff[*Mft  which  in'volVed  the  lives  and  properties  of  fnen,  who  might  hav^ 
^Wosen 'to 'fbWMt  lh<54e  li  *  ' 
idb  ftil^^ftfithiOf  a  titiihhr 

i^riift^  tMr  d*Wtei»iev''rath^^«iA*Mh^  .._ , 

S^htaliitte  tH^ty  v^fibi  to  t»<|x|t!6tt^/  '  THtt Vei-y^arfM^af  kW  ^£|y;^HftihtolRi 
•iav'  aiting'tfbD  hiBie(}tifitry,vtiiaflrf5»ltfevmoii  saAofratfiir  ite!  saeandyid^^ 
*tl|9t  wp9  4feanip  men , .  Oo' tKitimti^na^ohattctep  baliaiil^eUed  with<€on&* 
deq^^  h^ipxp  ^is  M<^;tanate*jnR|omti^^  ip  wl^h^a  wrstcbed  in^t|iadSD 
pfodtt^ed  this  breach  of  sacrecl  engagemeitts.     lo  wliat  light  the  faith  of 
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Britain  was  xtfj^dai.  ia  Italy  after  this  iofasure^  let  the'^uthor  of  tbe  <'  Ge^. 
ouine  Memoirs'*  explain/  p.  17« 

It  isbinted,  in  terms  not  equiiroca],  xvJujlI  influence  it  was  that 
perverted  y  oa  this  deplorable  Qcgasion,  the  feeUngs  and  conduct  > 
of  aman  wboi  on.tnany  Qthei"  occasions,  displayed  a  remarkable, 
degree. of  generosity,  hni  the  instance  may  be  added  to  the 
multitudcof  exaraple«^  by  which  history  has  vainly  warned  men 
in  high  stations,  to  wh^t  dtreadful  consequences  they  may  be  in . 
effect  consenting  to  proceed,  when  they  surrender  themselves  to 
sufih  an  influence.  Its  noxious  operation  in  the  present  case  might 
have  been  in  some  degree  checked,  if  .in  the  mind  it  acted  on 
tbere  had  been  any  political  principles  derived  from  the  school 
of  Locke.  But  we  recollect,  that,  in  reading  the  distinguished 
Admirars  letters  written  in  Sicily,  about  the  time  that  the  king's 
continental  territory  was  in  a  state  of  commotion  or  revolution, 
we  wcreforcibly  struck  in  observing,  in  what  an  unconditional 
and  unlimited  form  he  assumed  the  rule  of  authority  and  sub- 
mission, as  applicable  to  that  mooarch  (to  such  a  monarch  !}  and 
hU  people.  Such  opinions  perhaps  do  not  deviate  far  from 
their  genuine  tendency  if,  under  tyren  influence;^ prompting 
to  a  cooperation  in  royal  revenge,  they  lead  to  such  conse** 
quences  as  we  have  been  contemplating. 

4 
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Art.  III.  Eighteen  Hmtk$d  and  Eleven.    A  Poem.    By  Anaa  Lstitia 
Barbauld.    4fto.  Price  Sir.  &/.    J.  Johnson  and  Co.    1812. 

JJISPOSED  as  we  are  to  receive  every  performance  of  Mrs. 
Barbauld  with  peculiar  cordiality,  yet  her  choice  of  a  sub- 
ject in  this  instance,  as  well  as  her  manneir  of  treating  it,  is  so 
unfortunate,  that  we  scarcely  ever  read  a  poem  of  equal  merit 
-with  so  little  pleasure.  It  consists,  in  one  word,  of  ingenious 
speculations  on  the  utter  ruin  of  England.  The  whole  tone  of 
it  is  in  a  most  extraorninary  degree  unkindly  and  unjpatriotic,— 
we  had  almost  said  unfiiial.  Sueb  is  hev«amrMM  to  read  a 
lecture  on  morbid  anstomy,  and  display  herltiiowledge  of  the 
appearances  post  mortem^  that  she  aetuafly  begitfs  to  di^oion* 
strate  on  the  body  of  her  vienerable  parent.  While  she  is  yet  in 
ver^  '  tolerable  health ;  and  in  doing  this  preserves  all  I  the 
while  such  perfect  composure,  as  is  to  us  absolutely  astonishing. 
The  old  lady  herself  will  pot '  relish  this  tfeatmept,  we 
aresure*  She  will  undoubtedly  observe,  that  s^e  considers 
herself  a^  \^xy  good  life  at.  present,  and  .  ha^  •  sa  little 
doubt  of  surviving  all  her.  existiog:  progeny^  that  instead  cl 
puDishing  her  frraceless  dangfater  fay.  cutttcig  her  oflF  with 
a  shilling,  she  /  Urill  frown  upm  bet'  through  iife,  -  and 
finsdly  take- ample 'i^^eftgeaifce-  4sy  '  iflrsctiUeg*  an  epila^ 
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Inn  her  tomb.  It  seems  hardly  pt)4sibl^  ^at  such*  a  poerfi  aj 
this  could  have  been  produced,  without  the  concurrence  of** 
peculiarly  frigid  tefnperament,— with  a  system  of- speculative 
opinions  which  seems  contrived  to  damp  every  glo\V>ng  senti^ 
inentj-r^and  the  spirit  of  that  political  p«lrty,  which  therishes 
no  sympathy  with  the  honour  and  happiness  of  England,  but 
delights  to  magnify  her  faults,  expose  ber  weakness,  and  anti- 
cipate her  disiwters.  It  is  our  duty,  however,  tc^  give  some 
specimens  of  the  singular  composition,  on  wl^icb  nve  have 
hazarded  thes^  strictures. 

The  poem  begins  with  the  fc^lowiiig  linesj  v^biob  certainly 
have  not  the  disadvantage  of  raising  any  i^iordinate  esipeetst* 
tions  for  the  sequel  to  disappoint.  ,     . .    •  ♦ 

'  Still  the  loud  death  drum^  thundenng  from  afar,    -« 
O'er  the  ve^t  nations  pours  the  storm  of  war : 
To  the  stern  call  fttill  Briuin  bends  her  ear. 
Feeds  the  fiei<ce. strife,  the  alternate  hope  and. fear; 
Bravely,  though  vainly,  dares  to  strive  with  Fal|^,     , ', 
And  seeks  by  turna  to  prop  eac.h  sinking  #tate/->-p*  J ; 

After  describmg  the  'tnisembie  condition  of  a  country  which' 
is  the  scat  of  war,  she  pi'oceeds-^ 

'  And  think'st  thou,  Brijlalp,  still  to  sit  at  eaie^    , .  .  - 
An  island  Queen  amidst  thy  subject  seas, 
While  the  vext  billows,  in  th'jir  distant  roar, 
•    But  soothe  thy  slumbers,  and  but  Hsa  thy  shotc'? 
To  sport  in  Wars,  whik  danger  kjivpt  atoof,  •      ^  » 
Thy  grasay  turf  uolinHsed  by  hdatik  fabof  2    i     ^    '  ^ 
So  sing  thy  flatterers  %  .but^Brttaio^  kfOWt         ..       ' 
Thou  who  hast  shared  the  ^^uiAciwist  share  the  woe. 
Nor  distant  is  the  hour;  low-aiuiiimra  spres^, : 
And  whiapered  fears,  creating. what  they  dread  ^^ 
Rutn»  as  with  an  earthquaki^ahock,  iahere,  .1    i. 
There,  the  .heart-  witheringa  of  ubuttered  ft  all-:  *t  r    .  *, 
And  that  aad  death,  whence' itiost-iirectioxi  y»e^ 


Which  aickoesa,  only  of  the  aonl,  precedes^ 


■^   v/     r.n 


.■*  1  • 


Thy  Ifoiflets  KOfokAdiasohe^  so  -air  asiKa^^, 
Like  mi^ta  tliat  melt  bdbna  the  Dining :ray  i  •  >,' 
No  more  on. crowded  mart  or  busy  street  <  ,:• .  *t 
Frie|ifiaj  mtseting  fn<?Qds»  \Kitbchsei[tvl'hufr^^re«tr' 
Sad,  on  the  ground  thy  princely  merchaflt».beiid  ^ 
Their  altered  looks,  and  e?il  daya  portend,  T 

An^fold  their  arms,  and  ^tehiivith  anxious  breast 
The  tempest  bUdteoing  in  ihe^itta^  West.  v  .1 

>  <  Yea,  thoQ  muat  droop  ;  thy  Midas  dream  is  ^^'eVi 
a.  • .    The  goiden  tide  :of  Conmerce  l^ve*.  thy  shores .    .  .:M ' 
Leaves  thee  to  prove  the  altevnate  ills  that  haunt       .,    ; 

*  Enfeebling  Luxury  and  ghastly  Want ;       ' '.    , 

•  Leaves  fhee,  perhaps,  to  visit  distant  lands^ 

^  -  1 '    And  doai  the  gifta  of  Haaven*  ^itk  equal^lnuid#>.^p;  4«>:^ 
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«    h  iii|tl»r  ^pprelieii4on  \%  eicprewied  tom^x^^  the  «od  of  the 
j|ioem»  in  the  folbwing  terms : 

«'  Artit  atmt  and  wealth  destroy  the  fndti  they  bring  % 
C»iii!nerce»  lUc«  beauty»  knowi  no  foeond  apriog. 
Crime  walka  thy  streei8»  Fraud  earns  her  unhlest  bi^ady 
0*«r  iv^t  and  woe  thy  gorgeom  robei  it  spread.*— f*  3§* 

It  is  then  supposnd,  that  the  time  may  come,  «i»heii^-« 

^  feoglatidt  the  so^t  of  arts,  be  only  knowft 
Bjrtfat  ^ray  ruio Jtod  the  meuidering  atone  i 
liat  Tame  may  tear  the  garland  from  her  browi 
Aiiid  tkiTQpe  wtia  du8t»  at  Asia  ttow.'-««ip.  10. 

Thii  fear  U  not  unmitigiited  by  consolation. 

'  Tetdltli.  the  ti^eoiiotts  youth  whom  Faflcy  fires 
With  pictni^d  glories  of  iUustrioUs-siresi 
With  duteout  i€al  their  pilgrifDage  thalf  take 
From  the  blue  mountnnsi  oi^  Ootaiio't  lahci 
Witi^  &nd  fdoring  stqp s  to  pi«BS  the  sed 
By  stMesramr,  sa^i  l»oelS|  herbee  crod  | 
•  Oh  )sW  banks  to  draw  inspiriog  tfir« 
fi.  ftom  Bufiisynicde  tyi  P9nd  the  pairiec^a  prayeit  I 

\  In  pensive  thoughtt  whe»  Cam's  alow  watera  m^ 
To  0ieet  those  shades  that  ruled  the  realms  of  mind} 
Xe  tiknc  bdii'tO'scul|Kiiied  maihles  bow» 
And  ha^  fitth  witaths  rpend  Newton^  awful  brow/— <p.  10« 

The  most  ibrigMd^ble  cr<i^4  hoWever,  15  as  follow  :*^ 

«  Silt  who  their  misigled  f eeliegr  shall  porsne 
When  Lodben^a  fiuled  gfories  rise  to  triew  i 

^1[%e«iighty  tt^t  which  oyeteij  rondt 

Ihriioodt  of  people  peuM  itself  abroad    . 

Engirt  by  w^Msi  i|1«g«bdy  -gieati 

NoL  jsakMS  difniAiidg^i  and  no  ofosiaggatt  I 

Whose  mcgrehaats  (wd»  the  stste  which  comnMC^  biiogs) 

Sent  IbrA  their  mandates  to  depet^nt  king*; 

StfcmSy  where  the  ciirbanM  Mosleni»  bearded  Jew* 

And  wooUy  Afik*  met  the  brown  Hiodo) 

Where  through«ich  ireia  qKWtaoeotfs  plenty  fiowedr 

Where  W^kk  uajeyody  and  Charity  bestowed. 

pensive  and  thoogmtil  shall  the  wandeiem  greet 

Bach  ^(BttdU-siniare^  and  stilU  ttatioddeo  sfreet  i 

Or  o£  soom  enimMioM^.tamstt  mined  by  ttnMy 

The  broken*  stair  with  periloas^siep  shall  olimb* 

Thsace'stfateh'their  view  the  wide  horiioa  foaodv 

By  scattered  hamleU  traca  its  ancient  bo«nd». 

Aads  choked  00  aaoie  with  fleetSf  fair  l^^hes  sar Viey 

Through  reeds  and  sedga  pmaue  his  idle  w«y«'-i-p.  Ifl-^H. 

We  have  read  and  transcribed  the^  passaged  with  die 
fnore  patience^  because  tbey  appear  so  unlikely  to  bereali^^ 
Wo^lljght  to  be  a^tjkifiedi  ^rhafs,  with  the  pr-o^^gec>#  '*  poaco 
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«  ■ 

In  bur  time."     T&e  ^eat  process  of  human  impfoVeident  may 
be  conti'Jed  to  diVine  wisdom^  though  Britain  shoolct  cease  td 
be  the  instttm^ent  of  carryinij  it  im       But  Mrs.  BlifrbauldV 
Visions  appear  to  Us  equally  ignoble  and  irrdtionat.     JH  wbat^ 
fever  aspect  thi.s  subject  is  Fairly  considefed,— =-ivHethet  in  thai 
t>f  politics,  morale,  ol:  religion^— ^there  appears  at  prejieilti  we 
tfaitik^  eVery  reason  to  hop6,  that  out*  country  will  still  bcf  tli^ 
'^  ciry  set  tipoit  a  hill/*  (he<fitadel  and  texAp\^  6f  th^  glob^. 
If  these  ^jcpectatidns  are  to  bb  frbstratedi  flrtd'thfe  cdutitry  ii 
already  declining  into  inevitable  ruin^  there  is  npthiiig  so  likely  - 
tb  actelerate  its  fall^  as  the  priBvatenbe  of  that  UnnatUrial,  and  * 
defSperate  indifference^  which  it  is  the  tendency  df  this ^oddH  * 
t(&  diffuse.     Mrft.  Barbaukii  who  observes^  bbat 

r-  -ft  *  low  fntlnnttrs  Dpreaa, 

And  whispeied  fears  creating  what  they  dread>^ 

^ill  find  it  hard  to  defend  herself  lAgainst  the  charge  ^fij^gfi^ 
Vating  tIjQ  evit  she. describes,  and  en^^ploying  her  respectabte 
talents  and  influence  to  Qhillthe  h^art  and  weaken  toe  hands 
bf  bet  e^o-ntry:  '  lU  JQstite  W  Mrs.  Jd.^  we  must  quote  Mi 
tiiorc  pass^^^y  as  the  mdst  pleasing  part  of  the  p^rfglraia^ce; 

*  Yei,  O  my  Goiiotry,  idmkr  bdo Ved*  teVncd^ 
By  every  ^e  that  binds  ^  sditl  endeaieof 


w  0  naibe  I 

prayers  may  not  avert,  if  *U8  tliy  fate 

?'o  rank  ambngtt  the  names  that  onCe  i^ere  gre^^ 
Jot  like  the  dini  cbld  Cre^ce^t  shaU  thou  fade. 
Thy  debt  46  8'ctefifce  and  the  %ftft^  unpaid ; 
Thine  are  the  laws  Ittrrdtindfd^lHiatef  reverb, 
Thihe  th«  Mi  harvest  of  the  ifiental>ear, 
Thtn%  th«  bHght'siar*  in  blofy's  sky  that  ^hiftfi 
At^d  arts  that  rti^e  it  life  i6  lire  are  thii^e. 
if  westward  streams  the  light  that  leaved  thjr  sboneti 
Still  from  tHy  lamp  the  streaming  radiance  pears; 
Wide  rfpreads  thy  race  from  Ganges  to  the  bole, ' 
0*er  h:ilf  the  Wedterri  wdrld  thy  accents  roll: 
Natiohs  beyond  the  Apakchian  hills 
Thy  hand  has  plarlted  and  tKy  spirit  fJIIl : 
Soon  as  Iheir  gradual  prd^rek  shall  iriipdit 
Tjie  fifier  seiiSe  df  rilbrtifs  aHd  df  art> 
Th/  ^ores  of  knoiitrledge'the^i/^^tiitifslhaii  bdi^l 
Aild  think  thy  tKda^btS)  aHd  >itH  tHy^falicy  gbw ; 
'Thy  Lodkis,  thy  Pileys  shall  iiwtract'thitir  yoiitli;  - 
Thy;  leading  star  6ititt  their  search  for  trath ; 
Bene^tth  the  a|M*eadirig  Platan's  tent«like  sfcac^, 
;Pr  by  Missoufi'd  ni^hipg.  waters  laid*  .    , 
^01djfether1*hame^''  shall  be  the  poete*  thc^iei  ^ 
Of  Hagley'j  woods  tii?  (Enamoured  virgin  drcanjf.' 

2  U  il 
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Afid  Milton's  tones  the  raptured  ear  entbrallt 

Mixt  with  the  roar  of  Niagara's  f^ll ; 

In  Thomson's  glass  tjie  ingenuous  youth  shall  learn 

A  fairer  face  of  Nature  to  discern ; 

Nor  of  the  Bards  that  swept  the  British  lyre 

Shall  fade  one  laurel>  or  one  note  expire.' — ^p.  6^—8. 

We  must  hasten,  however,   to  dismiss  this  elaborate  and 
highly  ornamented  performance      It  has  a  vigour  and  majesty^- 
ip  the  style  of  it?  composition,  not  very  common  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  female  pen.     But  its  merit  is  not  of  a  very  high 
order.     It  is  not  so  much  a*  work  of  genius,  as  of  art  and  in- 
dustry;  not  an  emanation,  but  an  edifice  of  the   mind:  it^. 
words  more  poetical  than  its  imagery,  and  its  imagery  than  it^- 
sentiment.  .  , 
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Art.  IV..  j^  Narrative  of  a  Three  Tears  Residence  in  France^  principally 

in  the  Southern  Departments,  from  the  Year  1802  to  1805  :  includingr ' 

some  Authentic  Particulars  respecting  the  Early  Life  of  the  French 

Emperw,  and  a  genera!  Inquiry  into  his  Character.     By  Anne  Plump* 

:  ire.  8vo.  8  vols^  pp.  about  1670.  Price  1/.  llx.  6d.  Mawraan,  Ridge*  • 

vray»  Clarke,  Crosby  and  Co.  and  Constable  and  Co*  1810. 

IN  both  the  natural  and  the  moral  world,  there  are  things  which 
retain  the  effect  of  mystery,  on  bur  imagination,  even  after 
they  are  adequately  explained.  We  are  made  to  compre- 
hend how  certain  assigned  relations  of  things  necessarily 
produce  such  phenomena,  yet  still  those  phenomena  bear  the 
straffge  and  portentous  aspect  of  things  subject  to  no  fixed 
]aw»  and  involvinix  unkuowjgi  powers,  and  incalculable  pos- 
sibilities of  evil.  We  feel  partly  as  the  aborigines  of  America 
continued  to  feel »  with  respect  to. the  Spaniards,  for  a  good 
while  after  thq^e  invaders  were  proved  to  be  mere  vulnerable 
and  mortal  men,  and  after  even  the  nature  aud  limited  ef- 
ficacy of  gunpowder  \yere  in  a  considerable  degree  under- 
stood. 

Stich  a  phenomenon  is  the  state  to  which  France  has 
grown,  relatively  to  tlie  surrounding  nations.  Perhaps  the 
great  operative  principles  in  t,he '  progrej>s  of  .th;at  Power 
to  its  formidable  pre-eminence,  and  certainly  the  ^principles 
through  the  oy>eration  of  w^hich  that  prc-emiqeiice  continues 
to  be  prolonged^  bave.beeo  so  expIaiD^^  as  to. leave  but 
little  real  mj^tery  in  the  causes*  which  have  raised  up 
France  to  the  power  of  holding  suspended  terrors  over  the 
whole  civilized  world,  and  .as  to  give  some  grounds  for 
reasonably  conjecturing  the  effects,  at  lea«t,  wbioh  are 
yet  to  be  accomplished.  But  while  we  are  acknow- 
ledging this,  we  are  nevertheless  involuntarilV  betrayed 
into  something  approaching  the  contradictory  dckndwledge^ 
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iii^tit,  that  we  are  contQrtiplating  a  preteVnatural  power* 
and  that  we  have  to  apprehend  incalculable  consequences* 
And  the  nation  which,  after  having  been,  for  centurres' the 
object  of  a  jealousy,  in  which  contempt  greatly  prevailed 
over  fear,  has  suddenly  towered  up  to  frown  and  fulmifiate 
over  all  the  powers  that  used  to  be  its  rivals,  is  become 
the  object  or  a  curiosity  so  inclined  to  hearken  for  the 
marvellous,  that  every  description  is  eagerly  .re<^:eived,  in 
the  prepossession' that  soniething  new  and  strange  and  pro- 
disjiouswiil  at  last  be  told. 

During  the  jshoft  period  of  amicable,  or  at  legist:  civil, 
comniuiacatton  between  the  two  countries,  after  the  peaoe 
of  Aimens,  there  was  such  driving  and  gazing  of  English 
people  along  the  route  from  Calais  to  Paris,  as  never  had 
been  seen  since  the  washing  down  of  the  Isthmus  wbic^h 
the  philosophers  conjecture  to  have  once  'tinited  the  two 
countries.  And  the  very  6rst  thing  after  they  got  back^ — 
^ho-^e  of  them  that  were  so  fortunate — was  to  reward  the 
piitJic  jatiunce  (which  had  waited  for  them  a  number  of 
w.eoks,  or  even  several  months,)  with  rich  masses  of  printed 
information,    under    numberless    titles    more    than   letters, 

J'ournais,  tours,  excursions,;  trips,    visits,    resiiden^es^   recoi- 
ections,  note^  and   observations.     And   all    these,  as  far  as. 
we  have  heard,  were  eagerly  received;  All  these  left  curtositjy 
.still  craving  and  wondering, — -nor  would  as  many  more  have  sa« 
tiated?  it.      Mi*s' Plumptre   would   have  obtained   her  stiai<e 
of  notice  if- she    had    come  out    with  the  crowd.      But  ia 
niuch  more   protracted  visit  to -the  ooanti-y  to  be  described, 
tkferred  the  appearance    of  a  book,    which  *  sbe  had    not 
adopted  the  expedient   of  writing  in  letters  to   friends  2tt 
home  ;  not  being  able  to  comprehend,  as  sbe  sensibly  remarks, 
.*  how   persons  m   a  foreigti   country,* -ixiiere   so  many  j*nle«r 
-objects  of  description,  and  .so  much  new  matter  foar  obaer^ 
vation,  are   daiiiy   crowding   upon     them,  can    findt  time  to 
write  the  numerous  and   roluunnous  compositions  which" .we 
often  see  published  under  thai  real  or  assumed  character.^ 
;Sbe  .thercd^ore  contented   herself  wifriii  :  w^rit^ing  daily   notes^ 
Qt  first     intended   for;  nothing    more  rthan    Iter   own    iisa. 
:j^veii  whetk  she  returned  to  England,  and  tiecrded,*  on  ad^ce, 
to  publtisl^and  had  partly  written  the  bookj-rsbe  atil 1 1  suf- 
fered along   delay  i^efore  fioishing  and /printiog.     And,  as 
she  declares  that  she  hesitated,  durmg  that  dehij,  to.  pubhsh 
-at  all;  dt  niust  not  :be«aape<itdd  for  a.piece^of  policy^-^Jike 
that  <o£  a  ,inan  whoj    thinking,  he  has* a  veK    hne  person, 
-orelegaut  dress,.'oc   handsoaie  iiorse,  or ^ particularly    gen:* 
^eel   ec^ipage,;  tc^esfaibit,  decliiies:{)UshiRg  aloog  timidst  the 
fabble  of  a  procession,    and   reserves  hioiseif    to    :pas»  oi^ 


fiogljr/ after  tfae  crowd  is  p£fst,  bat  before  «hf  jlpeptAimB 
Jliave .  retired* 

Botf  we.  fcbinkt  tbat  if  .tbelaten^f®  of  the  publicatioo 
Misf  been  froqi  such  » policy,  Us  qusilUy  wouJd  h^ve 
nearly  ^rran^ed  die  R^symptidn  ino^UeU^r-nfor  it  is  mudh 
9h&9f>  (he  ordinary  level  ot  merit  in  i^  oiasp.  The  writer 
luul  'fioinf  very  great  adrantHge^  over  most  of  i^r  con- 
teniporarv  relatoiv  and  de&cribers.  We  will  Ape^ijEy  one  er 
•tttro  cdF  m^m,  in  her  ovro  words  in  her  very  aensibie  pre*, 
face. 

<I  had  perkapn  better  q)pQrtunitie|  of  fonait^g  avT  aecurate  opinio^ 
lapoa.  the  state  of.  society  i^  Frsnpe,  tha^  the  far  gre^sr  part  of  n|y 
wIpw?cotiDtryaieii  who  visited'  it  during  the  same  period^  Going  in 
the  qpiniipAnj  of  natiyes  of  |ht,  dduDtry*  1  w<m  of  c^rse  tptrodttced  fici 
^^fc^tl^t^.nce  pf  all  tl^ei^'fnenda  ^n4  poan^iovJi,  was  repeifpd^f 
then;!,  .^oq  the  ^me*  fooAng  of  \qtimac;  ttet  ^hey  weg«  fhepsebef^ 
and  b^^s^e  sgt  doxnesttcated  among  tfie  F^icfai  dbft  }  was  W  tbitip 
ye^rs  jshPpiSi  li^^e*  Q|ie  of  the  same  nation.;  IHiua  ciH^iuiotiitanjced,  it 
^nbt  fprelv  be  denied  &9t  f  was  be|ter  etiabled  to  form  a  correct 
JsiSgeme^t' of  their  habits,  sentiments,  and  diaposittons,^  ^an  thcvse  who 
'f^  only  cas^IIy  Associated  with  them  for  pei^aps  a  Ifew  wee^s;  and  that 
^  ^  way  which  ne^essarify  plaoed  iJsenri  tinder  a  cenain  dpme  cjt 
ftl^nt,  aad  preyOQttd  theVbearts  bebg  laid  oprn  in  ^e  nee  an4 
,  fnpoattaiacd  niannsr.  that  I  efiea  saw  thenn  Indeed,  tl^  !4rOB|r 
ampea^  vhidi  p^^Ia  among  the  S^gfiih  of  seelp^jg  o«t  the  aodcty 
p  ffiab  e^  ia  fen^gn  aqaistri^,  rather  than  that  of  thr  natiTei, 
^  jpfM^n^ly  a^nfi  ^o  .tb^  aqquisition  qf  coi^r^pt  ap^oi^s  respecting  tbfs 
tf^  jfrf  society  Ji^x4  ?»»W«  i?  IIjc  cawtri^s  |hey  ii?it,^ 

...Sl|ei|oin|id^ia  bat  Qhserifatioh  with  a  pleasant  ea^ample^ 
.f|£|v^q  y(|ong  .^nfidish  travellers  who  spent  the  sanie  widter 
Ibat  s^(e  d^  i^t  JMaraieiUeff  and  who  ^  use4  to  occupy  them« 
f  elvei  mrittcipf^ly ]|  dnrvtg  the  iRfboIe  time  qf  their  stay  therfe 
with  .  p^i^g  H  the  dkill  arithmetiical  ganfie  of  Cfsiiid^ 
£«ei|  |K|  «  moRiing,  when  the  brigh^  s|uh  of  iProvet^ce  abone 
upon  tbfi  ftoi|lb  qfkB^y  of  tt|e  (i^rt^  presenting  tb^  moat 
evaiuriiup  ^lad  ^liiiening  seeee  ^at  could,  fa^  ima^ncd^  stiQ 
their  #9oiinla  (Ja^ina  retn^oiad  them  in  tb^ix  htA^V  We 
yaadiij  aee9in4  her  hint  to  themi-^t^wbat  a  fioronr  they  vrould 
fesfeiQn  t||et  natsoii  ky  publiabiAgnAbeir  traaela^ 

Anfiltber  |^4v^^g9  sd»^94  ^J  l^'s  ^^MheHy  ta  fpf^^  nomif^ 
y^kte  to  her  b^,  wfaa,  that  by  ber  tis«rtrac^4  residence 
in  tmnoe  |^  oymda^  that  repugnance  ta  ferei^  npaiinera 
iSvhieh  10  i)naT0i4ably  fett  at  $^  on  sioceunt  ot  tbehr  mere 
mbniltf  and  «tni|ige(i^s,  zxiA  became  capable,  fam  the  te^ 
BjK»rid  cr^  tbi%  ftrs^t  ipi|ive8siokn|  of  estimating  tbem  move  kon 
|iart;iaUy.  A  'third « important  pomt  of  aupefiority  oarer  her 
^^tempqpiMrsea  w^,   thikt  she  too^  a  nrock  ao^w^  eq^i^vt 


^Meared  rehfecAag  Franee,  to  deaoibe  Park  «rat  tliliost  the  tdlr 
M|ect  of  thenif  mme  of  tlietfe  aamitatpri  seenl  .to  lisrr  thottj^ht  of 
taaffiNiliig  tbeir  observstioot  to  the  {wtltriiicea  itmote  from  the  ci|iitiV 
]hK  though  I  residifd  ^t  Fans  eight  mootha,  y^t  ,a«  I  passed  a. much, 
longer  time  in  the  South  of  Fmnce,  and  cobae^uenttir  my  M'amulvc. 
would  trea^  principBlly  of  that  part  of  the  courttry,  I  thought  that  /thit 
opened  a  source  of  novelty  whioh  might  assist  ti).  giving. it. ipteres(»'. 
*  Many  persons  seem  to  consider  Paris  as  all  Frariide^  and  to.  sUbp^ose 
Aat  h  describing  that  city  they  kave  given  a  descripiioh  of  xhk 
^ho!e  French  tetm6ty/  But  the  tnhahittots  of  different  parts  of 
France  diffi^  as  M^My  f^em  eacH^'  dther^  both  ik  ctnom,  manners^: 
anod  language,  as  tbey  ftll  do  frafn  t<i«  Eftfj^f  ^  «*  iHe  1kc«  of  Otiia 
part  of  ibb  country  differs  from  another.  I  hllire  ^ard  Fimoll  eUgmaUpt 
yhahad  .ike%sr  befcrn  ten  nilea  oiit  of  Jiondotot  contead  that  in  stainif: 
X^mdon^they  iiad  seeb^lt  Fdglaad  t  but  mli  any  Eligli^binafif  ttokas  be 
hi  a,  CW^side  ,  Co^eyt  Ma^^v  this  to  be  a  jest  cqnclasion ?  Noi; 
be  Jcpows  that  the  tnha^^ant  of  I^ndon  it  a  beiof  totally  dissirathr  |^ 
the  inhabitant  of  Yoi^ks^re,  and  that  both  are  ^^il4|^]l  ^disftmikr  to 
the,  inhabitant  ofDeyonshtcet  So  it  is  in  Frances  tlie ,  P^naitnt  Proven*' 
^al,  and  the  .B''^ton»  are.tbree  very  di'iTererit  deacr^tio^a'ofbfrtoia^^** 
scarcely  less  so  than  i^he 'Spadard^  tfife  drerman;  add  the  Jtatilul/ 

bur  remarks . mut^  be  very  few.  add  geQei^l.-«-*We  tbink' 
<^ur  narrator    impr9yed  her  opportunitieii  ^itlbt ,  e;cenipUry| 
4iligence,    It  ia  evident  she  iQaiDtained  ap  uureoMtdu^  inn 
quUitivenesf  in  a\\  places  «nc|  eotndanies;  and  the  ^ol^j^ei^ 
of  her  curiosity  were  of  many,  kinds^  though  inaoneiv  aod^ 
t)^e  fitate  pf  .pofitid^l  sjBnttments    were  the  tihie£i    She  fiaa 
iDany  ppportuhities  qf  hearing  the  opinions.of  tiiiiikihg  men*, 
of  various  classc^Sr-sawr  much  of   ^  cus^toma' oF  ,pplisiied 
society »--^and  at  i:he  same  tiirie  thought  it  nece^sary/tq  90^ 
quaint^  herself^  by  personal  observation^  WitB  .the  condition^ 
xpa^ineWy  and*  hotions,^   of  the    huoibler.  ofdejcs    o)F  .peapie*. 
She  eagerly    sei^edF  those    occasions  which    brinf  oiU  the 
popular  chatacter  ana  feelings  $»^as'  the.  periociical   reasons 
rif  liberty   and  ^Mnnseoient-^Ube  religious    poinps  and    tea« 
tivabB*-tne  celebmiions  of  recent  national  eirentst  in.whicji 
t^  social  aiiifnatioii  facititatet  the   disclosure   of  «!!    pre- 
vaiitDg  dispositions  and  srntlm^ms*    She  macke  most  vigilant 
use^  of  eyes  and  eairs  0i|  those  (»iiMiB  occasions,,  es^oialljf^ 
whusb  were  of  a-  nittire  to*  inini|ci|t    the^  real  fec^ljngs.  of 
tbe  people  rapectiqg  the   ne«if    Grand  f^ropfietpr  qi  tbfi 
cpof\tryjf  with  its  l^rpj^    and  aU    ptber  cattle...  When  the 
restoration  q£  relig^»    worship  was  oetebrated    in    Parts 
^ith  k  graiid  and  .most  appopriate  suocession ,  pf  scfUHers 
mid  ^ne  equipage^  she  uiak  care  tp.get   uniong  t^e  niob. 


thing  thm  is  uttered  at  an  impttuai  levee. 


,\^*9r^  hafpte  eomoiMtS;  .are  -  made  on  'ibe  ISm^I^  iiie^ordad, 
indeed  we  tfaiok  k  is  a  pruicipal  fault  of  the  hook,  tbi^ 
they'jsre  frequetitljr  too  prolix,  somewhat  Mfleakening  re^ 
Hections  liiid  i:easonings''wfaieh  descirted  to  have  the  advan-' 
tage  of  efegat^tr  brevity, i-i«ft)r  there  is  realty  a  great  deaUef 
sensible  discerning  thbtigbt.in,  the  book. 
*  One  bt  the  general  tojjici  on  vvfaich  she  exerts  herselftb^' 
niost|  is.the  excessive  national  prejudiqe  entertained  *  l\e-^ 
tvyeen  the  tVifp. ^countries,., J)>jt'.espepially  ^by  our  own,  ^inf 
ijrhich,.  she  ass^Vt^>  it  exists  in  greater,  rancour,,  and  dis-' 
plays.  its^ir.iQ^  f|pQra<  op^K^b^ious  language.  ,  A  finaterial 
por4io».  Q^.tlae^bQp^9;M:i(iaeed|  .  vUl  (..di$pl04^.  our  stoi^ites^ 
€;\as8,  q£  patfidtBybHS^Jsieitig  considerably.  iOf.  ths  naturje  of 
ap  *apQlog)rl  for'  ibe  «/Frenfli).'  It-  is  an  .apology, . however, 
|K)t  xri-Ula4'  'assiLiIinvbiki»  in  tlie  defensive  stri^in;  and, 
Ihbwgh  not  ^be- Very ;  last  perfection-  of  impartiality,  i9 
pfeaded  4n  a  modJtrate  and;  sensible  manni^r;  -  and.  with  tf 
^6^9  deaf  ^ of  jbt^  pertinent  6f- facts,  as  may 

<omti)y^0i*^to,  mbdify   the  opinions  of  thosfe,  \vJ)o  have  not 
aBSofiit^^  .Settled!,  it  as  a^i  axiom,  that  whatever  is  Frencli 
i|  tijerelore  'necessarily  bai — A    very   candid    reader    may 
perhaps  feel  thSti' ioche    $tnk]\  niodificaUon'  has    insinuated 
evVh  iiito  hH'estitri^te  of' Bo'riaparte,  by  tHcj  time  he   has 
ipnished  tRe'atteKtiyd  pcrusBlyot  an  emt  onMs  character 
which  ^occuj^ies  ijearly  half  of  the  third  •  votqme.    In   this 
^o^t '  elaborate  ;*part*^  of.  the  'whole  wort,   the  author    has 
&aminea  ,aii'the  chief  cViminations  on  the.  ground  of  which* 
jjre'  endektrblir  to  justify  the  spirit  and  language'  of   exe- 
c?ration,''wnich  Ave  maintain   against    our  grand    adversary. 
She  has-scrutinizefd,  with  much   aciiteness,    th6    particular 
dKarges'  of  having  '  massacred  the   Turkish    prisoners,    and' 
poisoned   his   own    sick    soldiers    during  the' Egyptian   ex- 
pedition!;  and  has  shewri^  we  think,   tba%   no  evidence  haa 
Beeti  produced  on   which  these  facts  ou^htto,  be- believed.* 
She' does' not' assume   that  atr    absolute*^' negative    can     at 
present  be  proved ;  but  she  exposes  the  fejuiVocal,  slinking, 
and  partly  discordant  quality ,^t)f  the  anbftyrrions  evidence 
reliecf  oh   by   Sir  R.  Wilstfh'fifid'Dr.  Wittman, — argues  at- 
considerable  length  'the** );)r<>baT)ilitie#^f  the  case  against  the 
story,— corroborates  thenffTby'a'^dViety  'of  facts,7-and  adds,' 
vvhat  is  certainty   a  strong  circumstance,   that '^though  she" 
resided    many*  'months  in  tlie   ^buth    of   Francej  "near   the 
principal  scene  oT  the  receht  re-fentrance  of  the  army  re- 
ihrning'froVn* 'Egyjit,-*    cbJi versed ''!*wilh     persons*- who   had' 
friends  in  that  armyi   ahcl    heard   a  very  great  variety   of 
f^ee  remarks   en   the  chara*cter    and  actions  of  Bbn&pai^te, 
ihe  never  once  heard   the    slightest  whisper   of  any  aach 


.tb«i:g€S*M  those  intjacstidtt;  a  silence  which '^e  boldi 
.to  have  been  totally  impossible,  if  the  army  had  ipossesscid 
thp  koDwtedge.  of  any  sdch  facts,  which  she  very  reasoii^ 
ably  cqiiteii^s  they  roust  bave  done  had.  such,  facts  been 
perpetrated.  ;  .  i     •  :    -  .      ■ 

Perhaps  it  was  .hardly  necessary' for  Miss  P.  to  apologisse 
so  mucb,  for  taking  tlTe  liberty  to  represent  to  the  EngKtaii 
Bation^.tbe  folly  and  inutility  of  keeping  in  perfnanent  re» 
quisition,.  both  all  the  coainion*pl aces,  ami  alt  the  inventive 
powers  of  reproach,  a<^ainst  the  French  potentate--for  ad>' 
monisbing  us  that  the  circulation  .of  opprobrious  falsboods 
is-  Dot, a  iust.  expedient. of  hostility,  even  against  him, 'and 
that  the  laboured  aggravation  of  vilifying  language  is  not 
a  wise  or  magnaniraous' one.  Not  to  say  that  the  deadly 
rancour  and  vindictive  exs^peration*^f  such  a  spirit,  acting 
in  such  a  sphere  of  power,  will  be  a  great  addition  to 
the 'obstructions  to  any  advances  hereafter  toward  pacific 
cation,  (if  we  have  not  made  up  our  minds  to-  the  prospect 
of  interminable  war),  it  is  a  forfeiture  of  all  dignity,  of 
national  resentment,  and  even  gives  it  a  character  of  silii^ 
pess  imd  credulity,  to  represent  our  enemy  as  a  combination 
of  all  possible  and  even  impossible  vices,  and  incapable  of 
falling,  even  by  whim  or  accident,  into  any  one  equitable .  or 
beneficial  action.  Miss  P.  states,  in  a  few  sentences,  how 
fkiB  accusers  used  to  be  answered  in  FBance>  during:  the 
time  she  was  there,  by  a  demand  to  have  the  charge  re* 
duced-to  distinct  points:  ^ 

«  Was  he  addicted  to  gallantry?  No. — ^To  the  pleasures  of  the.tkWe? 
No.— Was  he  a  gambler  ?  No.— -Did  he  squander  ^away  the  *  mon^ 
of  the  country  in  gratifying  idle  fancies  of  his  own  ?  Noa-^Had-  not 
all  his. expellees  some  great  pttblic  end  in  view  ?  Ye8.<-*-Had  he  not  restored 
(he  nation,  harassed  by  faction,  to  unity  and  tranqnilUty?  Yes.— Had 
ixe  not  extinguished  the  dreadful  flames  of  civil  war?  Yes«— Had.he 
pot  restored  the  emigrants  to  their  country  ?  Yes.— -Had  he  not  restored 
their  religion  to. all T  Yes. — ^Were.npt  religious  opinions  free  ao4,Uii« 
shackled 7  Yes.— Did  he  neglect  the  duties  of  his  station?  die!  he 
leave  to  others  the  busines?  which  he  ought  to  attend  to  himself} 
Oh  /  parhka  non  f  He  was  always  at  business,  he  would  hardly  allow 
ilimseif  time  to  eat  or  sleep ;  nay,  he  would  scarcely  even  allow  those 
about  him  a  moment's  respite  from  their  labour/  .•. 

At  the  same  time,  we  think  that  oiir  author,  in  ex« 
liibiting  the  character  in  question  in  a  fairer  light  than 
that  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  behold  it,  seems  to 
have  rather  lost  sight  of  those  principles  of  political  freedonl 
of  which  we'  take  her  to  be  a  friend,  and  which  have 
hot  on  earth  a  more ,  decided  foe  tjian  the  French 
Emperon  /  .    r 


y' 


ilb  prcseot  Tace  4if  AWDilBii,  hn  ]MrhK|M  tfeiTfty  c#fhe  to 
a  «etde4  cstionite  anonf  intellifrenf  ^  and  omdid  <inety. 
While,  in  spi«0  of  ?t{ie  riie^rk  oif  niero^at-y  sdrtbbl^m, 
of  be11i|2^erem  statesmen,  and  their  corrupt  pani!^atiS9  tbe^ 
svtil  find  seveMlUhtngs  in  fak  ooii<tiict '  iim  pe^feetty  eom^ 
Mtthlo  with  the  iK>tim  of  his  l^nig  M  agmi  krciit^i^ft 
Ivom  the  nether  world,  tbey  are  now.  adl  brought  irirefl^ibty 
to  a  conviction,  that  he  ^aii  bam  no  anane  ^ivtue,  f>f  any 
kind,  4hati '  ift'  tcompatibte  math  an  mlUd;e«««m)g  '  and*  in^ 
aatiUe  Ambition.  Nor  «k>  eitber  his*  owa  ^  ctmeer'  tfi«9  far, 
or  the  hittorj^  of  tbo$e  of  the  variDna  heroei  «irhb  hh^ 
preceded  imo  in  the  sufajugatioii  and  iftau|[bier  of  ifeaAhiiW^ 
afFord^any  hope  that  the  Kttle  jvoiiiioii  lel'  vm«ie'tbat  msf 
ffaus  be  lodfeit  aa  it  nvere  iai  dM  vd«nia  and  e4dr«ieT9<  of  A 
ptedpmioaatli^  asibitious  .character,  can  supply  any  iMieri^i 
counij^rbalanoe  to  the  crimes,  or  oonsolation  to  thi$m«eries^ 
flunking  from  that  predominam  vica  The  pfopoJirtoeR*  of 
speh  good  tO:  such  eril^  may  .be  faidy  r«pr68en«ed  by  th« 
case  ^*  a  Teasel  fired  or  by  a. coraatp  sill  it  is  smkii>g,  end 
llun  having  two  or  three<>Qf  he  «c«ar  saved  by  a  bdM  MrtI 
bgr  its  destroyer,  •  > 

Bonaparte  -  was^  BoMitlislaedtRg,  tery^  eonsideydjbly  ami 
IfeneraHy  pofMilav  in  Fiance,  liuriug  the  tioie^f  our  atithol^i 
sesidence  there,  as  she  assnros  «s  after  very  ^eirteMive  m4 
and  yigiUint  ohseriratioii  to  aacertein  (ibis  poiti^.  Nor>ts"AH 
at  all  strange,  wl^en  we  consider  the  dceadftd  MMe  4»f 
interAal  d^sonier,  ami*  tbe  -  4>sa8lvpiia  eevrse  *  of  the 
f9if  'Q»  t^  frontaess,'  to  vhieh  :he  f>fieniptl^  r.pi%.  m 
end.  Tbift  ^  caeses  c^  popnUa^tty  are  rvtry  eerMgkf  iU 
Inattated  by  ohr  authbir;  and  we  here  eheerred;  rhei-  hi  4llNl 
eariotir  expression  of  aaiitffaetiM  wMeb  ^he/nfHMai  ei 
loitered  irt  her  hei^rii^s,  in  dffiFerettt  jiJaees',  tm  ace6iMt  tf 
Bonaparte's  eteration  ta  the  «upteme  poWer,  It'  a^peai^'tci 
hate  boen^  ti6t  ao  ttotKih  a  ^ditecfioo  for  this  palrdciiri^ 
lAari  tbsit  caus^  the' pleasOre^  aii^.d  convictibiji,  ^l^h.  ^q^ 
(Diao,  that,  should  at  ooce  (jui^t  4nd  defend  uie  eqentgri 
voujd  he  e, great  natiqynal  heoefiictorv— ^^  :  heard  .|Beii|^ 
^ost  melancholy  ftp<H»oniK»9VAd  saw  eieny  lsee«s,i  lefrlbe 
pfefidful  events  in.  that  great  coipaiotiony  the  long  protracjied 
in4  hopeibss  agitations  of  which,  were  auelled  by  the  powei^l 
^nd  pi  this  man*  She  gives,  especially,  a  long  and  horrible 
account  of  the,  massacres  and  deviMtations  of  Lyons»  in 
ilrliat  was  so  justly  called  the  Iteign  of  Terror,  ft  istakea 
iAh>m  1^  memoir  of  a.  person  who  was  a  witnefe  and  par* 
jicipator  of  the  calamities,  and  narrowly  esciBipea  wit&  life^ 
7h9  cqntc^ots  of  th^  record  are   too  aiaoiai  to  Iqae   tbf  ir 
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effect,  even  tfarongb  tiiat  tnificml  painding  rheUMJc,  wbich 

fid  of  Mt  reeftllin^  and  deiisvibiftg  such  soeo^st, 

Ttie  French  gaiety  and  ptiiion  for  amuieiiieots  )iad  rijen 
pearl;^  to  their  ancient  level,  even  in  the  places  where  die 
ini^e^  ^r  the  period  oonti^pjMmlivel^  to  racent  bad  ))fB«p 
tjpe  9^^  «fevere«  Aniwff  ^kjtm'  feiUei,  «be  mnogiQi^l^  ef 
Mper^^li^n  bad  f0Sttiii#d  ibeir  »ppropriiUe  seaaj»nt,  tboi^ 
pot  qoitQ  tbeM?  MiMQt  fmnp^  n^F  pe^'bt^pd  the  'wbql^  fi^iry 

/»f  their  fan^tiewk  The  ^os^Besf  of  tbe  aoper^titjiQn  \^ 
tfoe  «cmd)eKM\  d«paiMMrnt$  la  rat«eaie.'«T-/rbe  -feqaibla  wprJIft 
heftwe  m  4oi|s  not  afllbrd  v^iy  clear  li^omiatioii  #a  Ik>  tbn 
degv^ae  in  .  wbi«b  any  thiog  like  x$m  religi^b*^^ 
relii^ioii  which  producer  Revelation  9s  the  a^iborjt^f; 
for  it9  doctrineai  mhif^  aspjre^i  in  devotioiy  to  the  Stfprei^ek 
Beingi  while  furrQuiMUdi  by  ^e  pagana  ^  jpopery^  (£piR 
the  lowey  ordera  in  the  outb  of  France  really  appear  f^ 
l)etter  than  pagans,)  wd  which  prompts  ^  ftr^nuoMS  w^ 
i»onc^stent  virtoe-r-lbe  work  doe^  not  all  iiifprm  mh  b^W^. 
far  any  such  thing  appear^  to  eaiat  in  France.  A  gi^nie^ 
iriew  of  the  deseriptiona  b«re  preaentedt  tcfid^  ,t<^  exciti 
the  fear  th^tsuch  a  thing  is  moat  rarely  \o  be  fpund*  ^n4 
^  auspfcioa  that  the  i^ate  of  our  aiitlH>r^8  idea^  on  »uf  U 
ailbjeeta  did  not  qwdiify  her  la  seek  or  re^ogni^e  M*r^M 
t»  the  political  eoAdiiipe  of  reiigion  ifi  Franoe,  aUf  bc^r^ 
i^epeated  positive  lesttmony  that  it  i^^  free,  to  ,an  w(ent,  H 
)fast»  whifsli  vomg  of  the  atirre«liK|if|g  staves  will  regard  99r 
fHte  of  the  calamities  of  ibat  iU«f»ted  natiotii  Wi?re  it  nolt 
dli^  those  statea  have  tl^wti  a  dii^position  to  iipnitate  Bop^ip^te, 
^  some  od^r  points,  we  know  not  wbeth^  we  should  not^ 
^  serry  that  this  .one  good  deed  of  his  should  be  pron 
^kdmed  emoog  thesn«r-lest  they  sbo^tld  ¥eg9^  his  doing  i^ 
as  exacdji  their  best  s^oetion  tor  doiia^  the  oontrary*  W^ 
ffrisb,  at  the  sunie  tjme,  that  Miss  F.  hi^  stated  mor^ 
precisely  what  are  the  legiskltive  wpdific^iom  of  thia  religi^iMl 
needom;  for  an  idisolutB  itnd  pei^ed  freedoapi  in  this  p9^^ 
^icttlar  is  ^uredly  not  aasoog  aaandnAe  reelities^  We  pav^ 
neves  yet  beea  sufllcieotiy  informed  bow  fs^jr  tb^  fWH)ivV|i 
Goocordat  hea  reeUy  been  a<:ted  v^y.w^t  wl^il  m^  \m%, 
Ireen  iis  efl^sctat  ^   ^    ' 
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Art.  V*  A  Defence  of  Modern  QiMnismi  coQiaiQiog  an  fxamioatien  of 
the  Bishop    of  l^aqoIn^B    Worki.  .epUtMf  RefutatioD  of  Calviduili^ 
..  By  Edward  M^illiaois,  ,D.D.,     Svo.     .p^,  54ji..     Price  128.      James 
.Black,  &c,  ,1812.  ...'.  ..:, 

nPHIS  volume  possesses  several  tjnaKtits  in  commoti  wrib  Mr* 
-*    Sbott's  R^tnarksf     ExhibUing'  a    striking   fcoincidence  bf 
sentiment,  with  regard  to  all  the 'essential  jioints  at  issue,  it  is 
also  remarkably  fair,"  temperate,  fend  liberal.  "  In  the  ivovk  of 
frhich  it  contains  an  "examination,  there  was  miicfli  to  provoke^ 
arid 'little  to  Coficiliate  ; — 'marks  of  ignorance,   ttbich  might 
have  been  deridihgly  exposed  ;  a^d  evidpftces  of  superstition 
.  and  enthusiasm,  which,  in  thosfe  »wbo  ate  for  eter -decl'ai'fning 
against  enthusiasts,  might  have  bfeen  so  tietotted  as  to  have 
excited  no  small  ridicule:    These  »dvanUg^s>  however,  have 
not'been  invidiously  seized.     The  Bishop  i^' uniformly  treated 
with  great  respect,  though  his  principles  are  ^exantined   and 
Impugned  with  rfncertemonious  frefedoftt-.     Dr.  Williams, "while 
be  strcniiotrsly  contends  for  his  o^i'n'tenetSj  tern  jierd- his  firm-L 
uess  *eith  the  meekness  and  piety  of  as  Christrau.     Like  Mk 
Scott,  too,  our  'author  has  great  confidence  in*  thejiistice  of 
his  cause,  and  the  truth  of  his  doetrine;  and  is  perfectly  mas- 
ter of  all  theidifficulties  and  advantage*  of  the. cdnCrbversy, — 
every  where  attacking  at  once  th6  strongest  holds  6f  his  ativer- 
sary.     In  several  respects,  however,  the  Defence  is  d^cided^ 
superior  to  the  Remarks.     The  plan  is  comprehe^nsive,  «^e* 
thbdical,  and  vVell  digested ;  embracing  every  thing' interestiflg-, 
withoQt  needless  and  wearisome  dibfeation,  and  affording  a 
connected,  and  therefore  much  better. view  of  the*  oiatners-in 
debate.     Readers  of  the  Refutation,  indeed^wvmld  &nd<ack 
vantage  in  consnltfng^  the  wtnrk  before  us^  ^wefef  k:nitoreiy't6 
obtain  a  view  of  the  Bishop's  obje^tionsatidiopttnionis  reduced 
to  order,   and  reluctantly  Compelled   to  arrange:  themselves 
under   their    respective     heads.      Dr/   Wiliiams*,   likewise^ 
frequently   has   recourse  to  philosophical  considerations,  -to 
explain  the  difficuhies  that  occur,  as  well  as  to  support  the  posi> 
tions  be  has  taken.     His  statements  are  singularly  luminous 
and  precise.    Throughout,  we  feel  ourselves  in  compatiy  with 
a  mind  accustomed  to  original  trains  of  thought  ;.:tiot  satisfied 
with  palliatives  and  expedients;  not  applying,  itself*  so*  nduch 
to  rebut  as  to  solve  difficulties;  not  resting  in  naked  state- 
ments, nor  even  in  proofs,  of  itisulated  truths,  but  delighting 
to  discover  and  illustrate  their  harmony.    This  Defedce,  in 
short,  contains  a  very  clear  and  yet  concise  view  of  the  doctrine 
of  modern  Calvinists,   purified  from  many  pernicious  ingre* 
dients  which  have  sometimes  been  incautiously  blended  with 
it,  guarded  from  misrepresentatiop,  and  confirmed  by  argu* 
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roents  of  so  much  force,  asinust  compel  every  unprejadiced 
reader  we  think,  to  acknowledge,  that,  as  far  as  the  efforts  of 
the  learned  Bishop  are  concerned,  the  fabric-  he  pretends  to 
have  demolished,  remains  entire  and  unshaken.  We  cannol 
therefore  but  congratulate  the  public  on  the  recommencement 
of  a  controversy,  which,  by  giving  rise  to  the  present  volume^ 
wears  an  aspect  so  favourable  to  the  advaucement  of  religious 
truth.  V 

In  proceeding  to  lay  before  pur  readers  a  pretty  copious 
account  of  its  contents,  we  shall  deem  it  advisable,  in  order  to 
escape  the  necessity  of  insisting  on  topics  we  have  noticed  oo 
former  occasions,  to  direct  our  attention,  not  so  much  to  those 
parts  of  the  work  which  are  taken  up  in  correcting  the  blunders 
and  misrepresentations  of  the  Bishop,  or  exposing  his  erroueoua 
doctrine  a.itd  inconclusive  reasoning,  as  to  those  which  ar» 
employed  in  urging  the  arguments  and  defending  the  princif 
pies  of  *^  modern  Calvini?m," 

In  the  first  of  the  seven  chapters  into  which  the  volume  is 
divided.  Dr.  Williams  discusses  the  interesting  subjects  of 
origic^l  sin,,  free  will,  and  divine  operations:  in  each- of 
which  Jiis  Lo4*dship's  mistakes  are  corrected,  his  objeotions 
( which,  ,tbroug4iout  the  work,  are  exhibited  in  his  own  words) 
unreservedly  stated,  his  reasonings  fully  met,  and  his  errors 
IPefutedv  '^^iie  corruptian  of  man's  nature  in  go^sequence  of  the 
apostasy  of  fmr  first- parents^  seems  to  be ^he  foundation  of  the 
religious  system  maintained  by  the  Calvinistic  or  evangelical 
divines,  and  from,  their  ootions  ujythis  article; the  other  brancl\es 
of  their  system  naiuratly  piocc-kl.  Indeed,  Vye  are  apt  to  think. 
it  is' their  doctrine  of  Iiuman  corruption  and.mipotence,  much 
more  than  their. ideas  respjecting  the  operajtldn  of  the  spirit,  oc 
the  divine  dpcriQies,  .that  glve^^u^b  ofF^ngeto  tlieir  antagonists^ 
and  in.i^eaiityUis^ii^guishesifaieffii'i^roj^)  other  profQSs^  Christians* 
Nor  are  therewantmg  verypciwacful  considerations  to  confirn;^ 
their  doctrine  on  thi^'  bead'.  That  man  is  in  a  state  of  ruin, 
very  far  frpm  the  perfeetion  of  either  wisdom  or  virtue,  is  a 
matter  of  experience:  '-'l^e  hise6rydf  allrftg^s  is  but  a  succes- 
sion of  crimes- and*  foVlies';  and  sp'amiversal  does  this  cor- 
ruption appear  to  be,  that  whatever  negative  or  comparative 
Virtiiies  individuals  may  .posseirs,  every  man,  'except  be  is  me-i 
liorated  by  the  spirit  pf^Gqdjj  is  destitute  of  all  true  goodness. 
"  The  .carnal , mind  is  eumi.^y; against  God,  not  subject  tp  the 
law  of  God,  neither. indeed,  cajp^jbe.'^ .  The  mor^l  >aipotence 
arising  from  the  corruption. of  q^ir  nature  is  stjich^:fti)a,t.iaan  Oaa 
never  of  himself  rise  to  the  love  and  practice  of  virtue, — not 
indeed  because  he  wants  physical  strength,  or  InducementV*or 
opportuni^,  ibttt^-b^cau^e  he  is  destitute  ^f  ^ an  effectual  and 
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|)revftilthjg[ '  tnclihatidii'^.  TlirotighotH  tficS  Scripiiir€s,  itM 
goodness  ot^virttietluttisfoUnd  in  ifofto  U  ascribed  tortbe  dtvkMS. 
ulflueiHte ;  and,  as  tbe  Sc/^iptares  ^re  tine  regular  ciuiRDel  of 
tKmreying  the.  diviue  itifluence  into  tbe  hearty  it  is  on}y  inrtfae 
inunediate  vicinity  of  ibis  cfaannel  .tbibt  ai^  tbiiig  groyrs  like 
fruit  or  Verdure.  ... 

•  If)  th«n^  maa  is  destitute  5f  all  good^^of  his  owa  .tiattire 
inclined  to  evil — and  not  able  so  much  as  to  think  a  ^ood 
tho^ght-^ne  chang:e  for  the  better>it  is  obvious^  can.  take  its 
ri&e  ill  the  spontaiieous  efforts  of  his  wilL  On  .this  fkirt  of  th^ 
tontroversyv  the  observations  of  d^ir  author  are  very  eleai*  aod 
satisfactory^  The  most  corrupt^  he.  rfemavksy  are  free  in  thei^ 
electioni^y.  as  the^  are  neitheir  t^raincd  from  tbe  choice  of 
goody  nor  impelled  to  the  choice  of  eVilf;  Vetj  as  tbe, wisdom 
iaiicl  goodness  of  eietitioos  arise  entirely  from  an  eoiightened 
mind  and  a  ptire  heart,  he  whose  heart  i&  incliiied  to  evil  will 
never  make  a  ^ood  election  so  long  as  he  is  left  to  himsetf; 
Sucfaa  petson  is  a  yoltintary  sla¥e;,.aiid  to  sup{3ote  ifaatJie 
thottidy  by  an  effort  of  his  will,  burst  bts  tetters  and  ematicipajUi 
liiaiselfi  IS  perfieetly  ab$urd.  It  is  not  to  the  Will  df  tdan^  but 
lathe  ivillof  Ood;  tbat  the  Scri(3iture  attributes th^ . new  birtb^ 
<he  source  of .  all  useful  and  pertnanent.reibrmatittar^.aQdttf 
wiiicb  Rideed  a  good  Will  is  itself  owing* 
.  While  human  freedom,  however^  is  Aot  ih  tbe  least,  km* 
paired^  this  agetlcy  is  stftnething  greater  and.  otOce  afficitdboas 
thaiif  mere  penuasiotl. 

'  *  \^e  kflow,'  iayft  Cr.  W.,  *  as  i  niitWF  df  fact  that  tfec  ifldrt  sdfefifii' 
dtViHe  testinidhies,  the  most  a^l  j^roclafhaiions  df  wrath  aiidnie^dvy  jtfaf^' 
lh<Mt  conclusive  prooAy  the  most  persuslivl*  cohiSden(tkniS>  th^' imt''.a^« 
feidtiilg  addresseii  the  itiost  lively  descH|Ki<mt,  aiki  thcf  a^oM;  tioweMf 
appeals  to  the  pMSM>n$»  not  doly  iA  to  eflgslge  ntaoy  miilds^*  me  GeS 
ttad  dbey  him  from  the  heart,  but  oftM  ki(9l*ea»  tiie  imKteeat  #MtoiMif'.ti^ 
growing  aversioa  to  Odd  and  holiiiets*^  *  iimahi  Mastoa  wekt^ef^iMfttf 
InAciemt  addressed  Id  the  tealoo  alid  five  will  of)  meOf  ndne  4>fi  oak* 
$aviour^6  hearers  wdtokt  have  remained  viicoftmtc<|i»  .Hut .the  itjci^toioof 
him  and  his  gds^l  watiied  **  a  gddd  aodcHdaest  heart«'^  .  • 

*  Hcrttcetlie  immediate  cA>ject  of  the  spirit^A  operiitiod  is  lidt  ^e  wiJl . 
put  the  heartf,  as  the  source  of  moral  actidbs.^  A  physic^  or  pdstttve  io« 
fluenceda  the  will  itself  (Jircicdy  Ivdlild  in  the  sdine  de^re^  destioy 'itf 
fr^doiA  i  whereas  a  dinett  ihfluenclj  on  the  heart  leaves  the  ft^ed^  ah* 
fantnired.  The  Will  cao  only  be  solicited  bj^  oC^cdVe  meiinit  d^  wdir^eiij^ 
ihttueaced  by  an  imlrard  ItnncSple.  Atnd  hi  eV<^  vMdai  ehB&io^'dkre 
Mast  be  both  a  virtii6u»  pnndple,  ackl  M  worthy  oG|ett  tStlbKA§tfr^ieaik4 
W>  iha  aiilidr-*iad  <iK:h  is  equally  ess^Atiiil/^  «' 
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*<  ISrott  the  pfemiwit^  ^^sDr^  W.,.  <  Kire  Ifartt^  tlut  tke'c6'd|itorat{oil 
ofiiDan  is.sabseqttcjut  to  the  oper^ott  of  Godf  and  that  mao  (to-opcS^stea 
iretty*  willingly*  and  cordially  i  the  Iboly  priatipls  generated  dispoaii^ 
Ibe  8iib)e6t  of  It  to  admire^  lova»  and  piefeTf  Wli9t  ti  re^y  aftd  raiatilreit 

In  the  second  chapter  ow  author  examines  the  aroired  sen* 
timents  of  his  antagonist  on  regeneration^  jn'stificiitiony  faith^ 
SUid  good  works.  It  is  remarkable^  how  much  m of e  agreeable 
to  '  the  sense  of  Scripture,  the  formularies  of  the  cburch| 
and  even  the  ordinary  apprehensions  of  human  feasofi,  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  Cialvinists,  on  tlie  first  of  these  points,  than 
tifat  contained  in  the  Refutation.  His  Lordshipt  iitdeed,  talka 
ttbout  as  intelligibly  On  this  sui#jeCt  as  the  Catholics  do  res|::iee^ 
ting  transuU$lantiation  ;-^for  as  soon  mii^Iit  ive  ^credit  tbiit  "^ 
dbanrdtty)  as  that  the  application  of  Water^  iti  any  fofn»  o( 
dMiftiinistraiion  whate^'er)  transfofnys  a  sinner  into  a  saint)  giv^ 
mti  'mMf*l\gt,  new  faith  and  a  new  hope,  communicates  tbe  ptit* 
donof  atl  past  sins  and  gface  to  snt^mount  future  temptations 
As  for  the  citations  from  !*lcripture  adduced  by  the  bishop  lil 
•upport  of  his  positions^  most  persons,  we  apprehend,  aftef 
teaalng  tbe  sound  criticisms  contained  in  the  work  before  as; 
will  be  inclined  to  thinfk  thiiy  require  nothing  less  than  right 
ievereiid  logic  co  fnrnisb  th«  nfi  with  the  ren1ote^;t  appearance 
of  evidence*  Nor  is  he  more  ibrtunate  in  bis  assertidn«  tfaaa 
^regeneration  in  the  language  of  the  fothers  constant!  v  aigo 
'  ikifie»  the  participation  of  the  sacrament  of  baptism  r  onif 
Mthor  baring  adduced  a  Variety  af  passagos^  all  of  which  fur^ 
nish  satisfactory  proof  to  the  contrary;  ^  * 

'  *  Oil' the  whole/  says  Dr.  W.j  after  ait  aiicQrate  examination  of  thii 
ittb|ect9  <  it  appears  jibundaatly  evident;  that  the  tertn  regeneration  it 
moed  by  tbe  inspired  tiad  ecdeiiastical  writers,  to  express  an^  gf^m  Changes 
whether  mental  or  corpoacal,  )>hysica}  or  supernatural.  Where  any  rescMM 
Uaiice  is  discovered  between  that  change  and  a  birth  t  and  as  baptism  is  a 
ligh  of  etjtering  out  of  the  world  into  the  chtirch,  and  Out  of  a  sint'iti  ihtcf 
ar  holy  state,  it  became  customary  to  eixpress  that  great  change  by  fege* 
fieratioiri  Bur  sareiy  a  gracious  change  from  a  death  in  «n  to  a  life  In 
righteottsness  is  great*  whether  it  take  place  on  believing  before  baptisiili 
or  after -S  aad  for -calling  fuph  a  chabge  regeneyation^  the  Cklvinists  havd 
g&iiicient  reason,  not  oniy^dn  the  ground  of  Scripture  uSage,  but  also  that 
of  the  fathers.  The  fltquentuse  of  it,  too,  in  reference  to  baptism,  being 
calciiiated  to  convey  fane  nodons  of  a  positive  ifistinite,  they  are  fully 
jttttified  itr  usmg  it  rt\j  sparingly  in  that  connection,  but  nio're  emphatically 
W  express  a  spkituai  chaogb>  as  a  change  of  ilifinitely'  greater  moment  ^ 
especially  considering  tlie  proneness  of  mankind  to  content  themselves 
^wth  a  form  of  godlmessj  while  denying'' die  power.  If  at  anytime^ 
agaia^  it  be  taken,  in  popular  ianguage^  for  convwthmt' this  ahoytMnBSfcbe 
admitted,  is  a  great  change,  resembling  a  birth.  And  is  it.  not  of  in- 
comparably greater  tton^tftC,  to  coiinrince  men  that  without  repentaoce* 
fakh,  and  cooversion^  tbtf  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God»  tha    to  con-^ 
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race  them  that  \(rithout  Kaptism  they  cannot  he  saved  ? .  WH^«faouId  so 
^iiYioh  earifeAiMSdbe  used  iiinrgiog  a  tnaeoer  of  HQch  eaay  acquisition,  nayi 
in  urging  the  importance  of  what  is  already  performed  upon  millions,  who 
are  nevie^iek«s-^  **  ift  the  gpll  of  bitterness  and  the  bond«  of  inicmity  ^'  Iir 
theological  discussions,  the  Calvinists  sufficiently  distinguish  between  the 
|wo  gieat  changes*  regeneration,  and  .conversion ;  and'  even  .if  in  popnlar 
addresses  they  were  occasionally  to  confound  them,  a  little  inaccuracy  in 
the  rigid  use  of  terms  may  surely  be  overlooked,  where  earnestness,  zeal, 
add  benevolent  exertions,  are  employed  in  promoting  the  everlasting  wel* 
fare  of  mankind.' 

Our  .author  has  entered  aiuch  atJeogtb  into  die  iaiportant 
do^trijie  of  justification  by  faith,  as  taught  in  the  ScfiptureB 
aod  stated  in  the  articles ;  triumphantly  vindicating  it  from 
the  attacks- of  the  £isbop,  and  ably  exhibiting  its  nature  and 
groAinds.  Thftfe  w€  have  all  violated  the  law  of  God,  and  are 
none  o/ us  able  to  yield  perfecl*  obedience  to  it,. is  admitted 
even  by  the  adversaries  .of  the  Calvinistic  creed.  How  then 
can  we  hesitate  to  believe,  with  the  eleventh  aftkde,  that  *we 
^  are  accounted  rig^bteousbefore  God,  only  for  the  merit  of  our 
<  Lord  and  Saviour  Je^us  Christ,  by  faith  a.nd  not  for  our  own 
^  wocks^and  deserving^  ?'  The  doctrine  in  cjuestion,  too,  it  is  of 
importieijice  to  r^naarky  is  conformable  to  the  examples  of  peni^ 
tentialdevotion^^iven.  in  tbe.Psaims,.and  in  the.discourjes  of 
pur.in&liible. teacher  ;*  and  is  expressly  affirmed  in  many  parts 
ofthe;New  Test^mfeot,  where  the  pardon  of  our  sins  is  said  to 
iBow  isolely  froriu  the. mercy-  of  God,  through  th^  blood  of 
Christ^; dnd  our.  ^Ivation  in  all.  ils.  branches  is  unequivocalljr 
ascribed  to  tho  divine  favpur,  unsought  and  unmerited.  We 
thinif^.it  right  to  insert  here  the  following  .exuact,  on  thpjjjon- 
til^llance;  of  justification,,  as  it  sets  the  subject  i.n  a  clear  .point 
of  view,  and  as  it  forcibly  exposes  the  absurd  consequences  of 
the  theory  entertained  hy  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

*  The  second  thing  that  remains  to  be  considered,  is,  whether  the  iiif* 
ficulty  to  be  obviated  by  his  Lordship's  statement  may  not  he  .more 
satiafaaoriiy  reilK)vcd  on  different  principles.  His  desiga..ifi,  doubtl^s^ 
to  befriend  the  interests  of  practice  piety.  At.firtit  vle\y.it  majta^ar 
plausible,  that>  dread  of  having  our  justification  before  Qpd»  ^can^ed» 
maybe  a  nrong  barrier' against  licentiousne^ ';  while  a  per^i^a^on  of  the 
c'ontrary  opens  a  wide  gate  to  carelessness  :  but  against  this  we  haye*»cveraj[ 
Considerations  to  offer.  In  the  first  place  every  sin^  in  whatever  degree, 
is  displeasing  to  God,— and  this  displeasure  duly  apprenendej3,  is  a  ^ 
stronger  hairier,  except  with  the  selfish  and  unprincipled,  who  jregard  tb^ 
pleasure  or  displeasure  of  God  as  only  of  secondary  considefadon.  Ac« 
cording  to  the  one  sentiment,  a  person  will  be^  no  farther  carqfiU  to  pbase 

••5ce  prdcularly  the  Slst  Ps.  aiidtlif  l^ch^^  of . Luke^i^ifnMii:  tfeict. 
9th  to  the  I4di  verses*/     '  './    *  .,.     .  ^    ..     *    .. 
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God,  or.KJ  avoid  sin,,  than  to  pre««rye  tHS-j^stificj^tipn.;  accordipj!^  tp  the  4 
o£her,  he  has  reasoa  to  guard  against  all  sio,  evpn  the  smallest^  fiia  ^an^  '^ 
gu^ge  ia  the  Jiour  of  temptation  woi;IcI  be>  ^'  Ho\y  c«^n  I  do  tiiis  greaj 
wicKedricss,  and  sin  against  God  T'  tn  the  next  placd^  if  every  8in„  how, 
ever.  comparativeI)f  small,  forfeits  our  justification, ,  where  in  this  world  ^V 
shall  we  hnd  a  justified  person  ?  For  "thereis.nota  just  man  upon  earth 
tbat  do^th  good  and  sinneth  not.'^  '  ^'  If  we  say  we  have  no  sin,  we  de- 
ceive ourseTvesi  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us."  ,  A  sinful  thought  is  clis- 
jMeasiaj^  to  God, — bat  does  every  sinful  tWght  forfeit  darjasttfie^Jstitte  ? 
Oq  this  dieory,  the  same  person  may  have  his  justified  state  renewed  and 
j^adeellfd'arhundred  times  a  day  !  -  And  If  we  lessen  tbe  condition  a  iittie, 
and  say,  '<  By  the  mdnigenee  odtnj  mnuiial  passion-  or  by  the  neglect  of 
doy  piaoicabld  duty,  the  state  of  ju^tifieation  is  forfeited,  and  the  oi&nder 
becomes  agaip  liable  to  theixrrath  of  God;"  the  inference  is  easy,  that 
there  is  no  harm  in  'crinunal  passion/— God  is  not  displeased  with  ir, 
provided  only,  we  avoid  its . indulgence.  The  next  clause  indeed  is  more 
strict,  the  forfeiture  being  supposed  to  hp  incurred .'  by  the  ntghct  of  r'«y' 
practicable  duty/  But  then,  what  qan  be  the  tendency  of  this  statement, 
b«t  either  to  lower  the  standard  of  practicable  duty,  or  to  make  a  person 
despair  of  keeping  his  justified  state  for  afcy  one  day,  one  hour,  one  minute 
of  his  Kfe?  In  sho|t,  it  attiounti  to  this^-— ^at  we  a)ie  no  longer  in  a  yx^ 
tified  state,  than  we  are  in  a  state  of  fiinless  perfeotioh. '  Lee  the  reader 
judge -whether  ^ch  a  notion  does  not  lead  ra^tr  to  gloomy  sctpticlsocii 
thao  io  filial  and  chearful  picqr/'— pp.  1  £41-^1  S6. 

Far  good  works,  ftisbionlsts  iii  theology  profess  great  soli* 
citude;  dnd  on  the  supposition  of  a  depreciatioh  of  them  by 
evan^lical  teacher»,  afe  perj^ettialiy  dedouncing  CalVini^sny/ 
On  this  subject,  therefore,  we  hav'e  in  the  vdnone  before  us,  al 
pretty*  Alii  account  of  the  maniler  in  ivhich  the  advocatesoP 
that  system  do  really  esteenfi  and  incbicate  them^  TUey  da 
Ao*5  It  must  be  confessed;  with  those  whom  His  Lbrdship  vin^ 
dioates,  urge  on  the  unconverted,  *  to  fendet  themselves  worthy 
ti«0  niediatton  of  Jesus  Christ  by  hd]ine8a  of  living  ati'd-  an' 
abhorrence  of  vice,*  nor  do  they  approve  of  the  exhortatit)i» 
*  w  reiionimFend  themselves*  to  die  inefcy  of  God  ?'  for  tliey  are 
t^ow  dt  GOmprehendtTig  how  w>e  are  Hral  Co*  liiriM^h  ourselves^ 
with  tb>e  blessings -required,  aird'  theit  to  ^pi^  W  Christ  foj? 
hia  assmanee  to  attafiri  them.  B»t  thMgh  th^^  do  not  pi?e«^ 
scffbe  g«k)d  works  instead  of  penitenee  ancl  fatth-^thdugb  they> 
do  not  attribute  to  them  an  iiifluenee  in4^i<?h  h  •^forerign  fi^orri 
their  rrature — they  are  not  therefore  to  b0  acx^uaed  or  u^ndep* 
valuing  them. 

•  Ev?ry  things*  Dr.  W.  remarks;  «  should  be  regarded  with  reference 
to  its  appropriate  end;  The  end  of  a  testimony  ^ea  is  believing  it ;  the 
end  of  a  command  ir  obeying  it ;  the  end  ofobedience^  virtue  and  piety^ 
18^  the  chief  good,  which  is  objectively  the  inBoitd,  ete)-nal,  and  ble8s#d 
God, '  and.  au^ecfli!V«]ly  ouc  snjoyment  of  htm  asr  out*  endless. pordon.  The' 
whtdle .  of  divine  revelation  is  of  the  native  of  a  testamooy  fr^m  Oqd  tot 
maakifid  ;  bence  the  iisupontapce  of  b^li^sii^  it  .jvifthqut  w^^vtring:  and 
nttch  of  this  toiptimoil^  is  in  t|>e  fotBi  of  WwAftriu^vq  ^puy^d  »  wheact 
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iarises  the  importance  of  implicit  aod  unreserved  obedience.  The  end  of 
sanctions  is  an  unhesitating  compliance :  the  end  of  benefits  proposed,  is 
a  grateful  reception,  and  of  tiidse  actually  conferred,  a  profitable  improye- 
inent :  the  end  of  threatenin^s  is  abstinence  from  evi]>  and  if  slighted,  con- 
.  dign  sufferings.  Hence  Calvinistic  teachers  inculcate  the  importance  both 
^■r*  of  faith  and  of  practice ;  the  former  as .  the  foundation,  the  latter  as  the 
superstructure.' 

That  the  faith,  indeed^  by  which  we  obtait^  the  pardon  of 
sin,  and  are  received  into  the  divine  favour,  is  not  barren  and 
inoperative,  but  fruitful  of  Christian  virtues  and  good  works^ 
will  we  humbly  think,  notwithstanding  the  pretensions  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  be  very  readily  allowed.  It  is  equally 
plain,,  that  faith  is  not  the  same  thing  as  love,  or  hope,  or 
patience,  nor  identical  with  good  works.  This  we  may  con- 
sider as  unquestionable,  in  the  same  way  as  we  should,  that 
the  tree  is  different  from  the  fruit  it  bears,  or  the  source 
from  the  streams  that  issue  froip  it.  But  if  so,  the  in« 
ference  is  unavoidable,  that  to  be  justified  by  faith  without 
^\  works,  is  not  the  same. thing  as  to  be  justified  by  works; 
aud  that  to  be  .^ accounted  righteous  before  God,  only  for 
the  merit  of  our  Lx>rd  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ',  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  being  accounted  righteous  through  our  deservings. 
If,  then,  tbctment  of  Christ  is  the  efficient  cause  of  our  re* 
storation  to  the  divine  favomr^  and  faith  is  the  instrument  by 
^  yrhich  that  merit  is  transferr^  to  us,  we  must  sureljr  conclude 
that  our  virtues,  or  works^have  no  proper  efficiency  in  our  jus« 
tification.  Though  acceptable  to  God,  and  profitable  to  meoy 
they  cannot  put  away  our  sinsf  being  themselves  imperfect; 
and  they  are  therefore  to  .be  taken  as  the  necessary  fruit  and 
legitimate  evicjeuc^.  of  true  faith.  In  this  light  they  are  eon* 
stantly  regarded  both  by  sacred  IScripture  and  the  church  of 
England. 

The  uQxt  chapter  is  devoted  to  redemption,  and  to  pre« 
destination  and  election,  in  which  the  reader  will  find  the  tenets 
of  the  evauffelical  divines  on  these  articles  stated  with  great 
clearness  anq  precision,  and  vindicated  from  those  obnoxious 
isonsequences  which  have  sometimes  been  too  hastily  admitted 
by  the  friends  of  Calvinism,  and  gladly  exhibited  in  the  most 
frightful  forms  by  its  enemies.  The  discussion  on  the  extent 
of  human  redemption  is  intitled  to  peculiar  praise,  as  shewing, 
in  a  masterly,  manner,  how  the  seeming  contradictions  of  Scrip- 
ture language  may  be  satisfactorily  reconciled  :  while  in  that 
on  the  divine  purposes,  the  various  objections  of  the  Bishop  to. 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine  are  i^ttentively  examined  and  success- 
fully  refuted.  His  Lordship  allows  U)aty  notwithstanding  the 
lienevolence,  of  the  divine  nature,  the  infinite  value  of  the 
d«*ath  of  Ohvisv^^  the  •abundant  provision  made  for  human 
^lyattoR,^'l^'ifi^iifeiiileiiilinbbr^^btt^  at  last  be 
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involved  in  perdition.     He  acknowledges,  too,  that  the  per- 
dition of  these  souls  is  the  object  of  the  divine' foresight ;  arid 
that,  though  his  power  was  adequate  to  prevent  it,  he  will  yet, 
consistently  with  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  suffer  jt  to  take 
place.     So  far  both  parties  are  agreed.     But  th6  modern  Cat-* 
vinists  further  maintain,  that,  while'  the  misery  of  the  im- 
penitent arises,  entirely  from  theif.own  wickedness,' the  salvation 
of  the  faithful  is,  in  the  strictest  sense,  owing  to  the  goodness     /\ 
and  mercy  of  God,  appointing  them  to  enjoy  this  blessings  and 
making  effectual  provision  for  their  future  happiness,  both  in 
the  arrangements  of  his  Providence  and  the  distribution  of  the 
gifts  of  his  Spirit.    This  view  of  the  subject,  they  think  is  con- 
firmed by  the  manner  in  which  the  Supreme  Governor  has 
distributed,  as  well  the  enjoyments  of  life,  as  the  endowments 
both  of  body  and  mind,  and  the  means  of  moral  and  intellectual 
improven>ent.      Instead   of  a  peifect  unifoTmity,   an    equal 
regard  to  each  individual,  here  is  the  greatest  variety,  and  the*     .^ 
widest  difference  in  the  measures  of  the  divine  goodness.  Now       i 
it  seems,  a  well-grounded  inference  from  this  difference  afid 
variety,  that  God  makes  use  of  more  efficacious  e'xpedients  for 
the  salvation  of  some  nien  than  off  others.    Nor  ts  analogy  the 
sole  consideration  in  support  of  this  conclusion.   'It  is  the  in-»' 
fluence  of  God's  Spirit  that  gWes  the  first  spring  and  rise  tQ^>    '. 
our  endeavours,  and  by  which  these  virtuous  tendencies  arc     I 
preserved  and  matured.    All  men,  however,  are  not  the  sub- 
jects of  this  meliorating  influence,  for  there  are  but  few  who 
make  good  endeavours  at  alt^  much  less  who  persist  in  making 
them  to  the  close  of  life.     Hence  we  may  conclude  that  the 
infiueiice  of  the  spirit,  which  actually  produces  and  maintains' 
good  tendencies,  is  imparted  to  some  in  preference  to  others; 
sind  that  as  God  is  invariable  in  bis  determinations,  he  must 
have  resolved  to  favor  such  persons  from  before  the  fouhdation 
of  the  •world.    Here  we  may  conveniently  introduce  the  fol-, 
lowing  extract : 

<  We  aire  told  by  the  Bishop,  that  the  action  of  free  agents  are  only 
permitied.  *  The  actions  of  tree  agents  can  ooly  be  said  to  be  permtttd 
by  God.'  This,  as  a  general  assertieny  is  highly  exceptionable.  That 
tnis  18  the  case  as  to  the  fall  *  of  Adam,  and  ^very  other  human  transgres* 
lion  of  the  divine  will,'  is  not  doubted :  but  with  what  propriety  can  the 
general  assertion  be  applied  to  the  good  actions  of  free  ageots  ?  Are  these 
only  ^  furmiUd  V  JJoes  not  the  page  of  iDspiration  expressly  declare, 
respecting  the  good  result,  that  **  God  worketh  in  us  both  to  will  and  to 
do,  of  his  own  good  pleasure  ?**  What  is  it  less  than  a  ^rversion  and 
confusion  of  language*  as  well  as  of  ideas,  to  mdks  permitting  and  ^oarking 
•ynonimous  ?  £  it  consistent  with  Christian  or  Scienriiic  moral  principles, 
to  suppose  that  fallen  man  will  do  good>  if  only  permitted,  or  not  hindered  } 
We  cease  to  woader  that  any  writer,  though  adorned  with  various  koow# 
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lldgf  and  etudition», holding  s^n  jopiojoQ  lik^nhls^  should  so  ireq,u^ntfy  fafi 
into  inconsistencies  with  hims9lf»  as  yjt^  as  with  divine  truth.  Surrey  th^ 
aetioos  of  free  a^nts  have  a  causey  an  adequate  cause,  as  well  as  alt  other 
effects  in  theunjLversei.but  is  there  any  adequate  cause  of  good  actio&i 
beside  good  principles;  or  of  thcse/beside  divine  efficiency?* 

Of  all  adveiitiiiDus  hostility  to  the  reason,  and  attenlptsat 
impdsiDg  oh  the  understanding  of  niankindy  by  pereniptory 
slssertion — assertion  without  the  shadow  of  proof — ^assertion  in' 
ctirect  oppoeicioh  to  the  most  decisive  evidence— *we  recojlect 
^  notbing  in  moflern  times  cctwp^^able  with  his  Lordship's  de< 
deration,  that  in. the  17tb  anicle/ the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of 
election  is  disclaimed  in  the  t^ti^ongcst  terms/  To  ar&^e  m 
sfticb  a  case  s^ems  hopeless.  Eve^n  reprobation,  thouen  cer* 
tainly  not  exfMressly  taught  in  that  article,  is  neither  diaci&iined 
nor  eoodemned— mucli  lens  In  th^ .  strongest  terms.  What. 
aver  might  be  the  views  of  the  compilers  on  the  subject,  they 
have  wiaely  passed^  it  .oirex  in  silence.  To  a  decree  of  repro- 
b«lioit|  Jiow4ever,  tbe.autbor  pf  this  defence  is  no  less  decidedly 
api|)Qsed,  tban  firmly.. teoacious  of  an  electing  one:  and  no 
^bere  do  we  recollect  to  have  seeo  tbe  fallacy  of  the  former 
tenet  more :  completely  .evinc<$d«  On.  tbis  account,  wc  re* 
<mom«nd  to  peculiar  attf otioi),  tbe  Si^cond  section  of  this 
qbopter:  aOrcaQ  we«paas  ov^r  the  third  section,  without  par^- 
ticolarizing  the  judicious  and  cpBvinciug  disser:tation  on  tbe 
doctrine  ol' motives,  wbicbr  though  of  ^reat  importance,  is 
little  understood)  especially  by  divioes!  of  the  Tomlinistic 
school. 

.  l'h«  fourth  chapter  is  occupied  in  the  enqmeration  of  various, 
particulars  ascribed  by  the  bishop  to  Calvinists  which  are  not 
applicable,  la  thjem  \  someof  whigh  arc  proved  to  belong  to  no 
oxitting  (Sect  of  Christians,  while  oth^i^s  are  found  to  be  im** 
putrd  in  a  sense  which  the  CaXvinist^  disown,  and  a  third  class 
are  peculiar  to  other,  sects.  On  all  these  particulars,  our 
author  has  made  the  requisite  distinctions,  pointing  out  a  va<$t 
numljer  of  a4>9t»rd  oii«n^re«f9i|«iiriot^s,'  and  exjpoaijiig  .^q  .-Rp* 
ft!ter*s  gross  ignot-ailce  of  faiji  •s^bjieQI,  »snd  therefore.  45atijr^ 
dtsquaKfication  for  tiie  taste  be  bad  »a  racily  ^uiadejei^lpen*,;'   ^  j 

in  the  chapter  which  ftillowfr,  wbkivea  cfitpioiifS  e^aoiHiaiipA: 
of  his  Lord:fhfp*s  quotations  (tain  ihe^'Cbristian  fathers..  Tbkb 
part  of  the  sul)J€Ct  is  thus  iirtrordticed.  " :   :  .    -     .  -     . 

•  *  Were  I  to  say,  that  more  than  orte.halfof  the  pilq  of  <jao^ioi>s  fhcmr 
the*  Facers,  coo^isung  of  about  two  hiUKimd  and  forty  pa^s,  ^roii^K^ibj^ 
tlie  fiMfe^  of  LiocoIq  against  Calvii^^,^,  has  no  bearih'^  db.'^^'jpo.tnt  m 
^0tion»  I  should  be  far  from  tranagjfc^ssmg  th^.  bpundat^  of,  truth,     Oi 
the  otkeff  moiety  a  coos^rable  part  qjijlitatcs  ^^ainst 'dl^.x^ishW^  avowedP 
fiisiuupjei.4  a  pa^'cf)xi«istflr,  of  qm^ations  wbi.ch,  ^  jce  jdoybeful^  9^S^  ^xpre^, 
stons  against  the  Calvinists,  but  not  in  ineaDing ;'  and'lhe'lremifimfer  appekfs 
to  be  unscriptural  both  in  language'^and 'sentiment.     Before  we  proceed  to 
particulars,  it  may  be  proper  to  premise  that  these  uninspired  Fathers  lived  in 
the  infancy  of  the  Christian  church-— that  they  have  no  just  claim  to  sttperi* 
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orit^  ow  the  moderns,  who,  in  m^ny  respects,  are  theh-wperiors,  a$  they ^r« 
their  seniors  in  point  of  advantages — that  the  controversies  agitated  in  thei? 
days  were  yery  different  trom  those  under  consideratton — that  we  possess  the 
same  Scriptures  that  they  possetfsed— that  the  rules  of  just  criticism  are 
how  better  understood,  than  in  theii-  days*— that  a  more  accurate  logic  may 
be  naturally  expected  in  the  present  age,  than  that  to  which  th^  weii 
accustomed— -and  that,  notwithstanding  tfeeir  zeal,  piety,  and  eloquence, 
in  many  instances,  they  are  very  indiffwipBt  guides  in  pontroversbl  thtjo- 
logy.  The  ultimale  appeal  must  be  to  tk^  genuiae  sense  of  the  ioapirod 
Toluroe^'— p.  330,  ♦      ,  ^ 

Tn  tbe  condciet  of  this  examination,  oor  antbor^  tliOMh  efitirely 

without  asperity,  displays  great  keenness  km^pmnt;  rtre^ent. 

ing  hfe  readers  "tvith  a  very  ciirioiis  exposure  of  his  tord- 

sfjm's  tal^itfor  ratiocination.    In  bis  zeal  for  lefuting  Caj- 

yirilsm,  ttiis  dignified  pfersbn  appears  perfectly  regardless  of 

Consequences.    The  mi ne  he  bad  prepared  against  his  enemies 

had  cost  him  muxjh  latour,  and  lie  was  therefore  resolved  to 

spring  it,  though  ie  should,  himself  perish,  in  the  m^twoi^ 

As  ope  objection  against  the  Calvinists^  for  ewffmle,  he  ted 

«jrged  that  they  *  aiH^rihed  faith,  aod  tbe  Chrittim  g^et  tn  th% 

operation  of  God:'  ubefieasfaeicmtaiided^onthec^iitrxry.that 

<  faith  k  the  result  of  candour  and  iiUm^oef  tbaiji  ^ptoccedet 

t*^  influeoc^  of  the  lioly  spirit,*  and  is v*a«te^«Je»t  to  mm. 

v^ntmg  gnice/    In  tbe  citations,  hsmevsat,  wiueh  he  add^des 

from  the  fathers,  we  find:  igUatios,  a  Gontempovarir  ^f  th^ 

alpostlM,  dedaf ing  th^  *  faith  and  ebarity  fori»ediiito  we  are 

df  God,   and  that  *  all  otbei-  things  wMeb  relate  to  a  holy  lifA 

ire  consequences  of  those  things/    And  Jerome,  totnnientiriff 

on  thnt  t6xt  of  Scripture,  *^  by  grace  are  ye  saved,^*  dc  r^ 

tnarks,  Vand  this  Vei^^  faith  is  not  of  yourselves^  but  of  bin 

who  called  you.'    The  Bishop  agam  teaches  that  we  are  to 

recommend  ourselves,  to  the  mercy  of  God,'«  a©d  <  re<ider 

oursjslv^s  worthy  of  the  niediation  of  Christ ;'  thai  tbe  be«in- 

uiHg  is  ffiorw  ourselves;  ^nd  that  tbe  eo-op^arion  of  God  is 

posterior ;  m  eaoformity  with  which  he  quotes  vario«^  remark* 

from  tbeffathers.     But  not  conteajt  mih  this,  be  m««t  «iso  itrtie 

fttber  declartfli^ns  of  nn  oppiiswe  nature :  as  from  Cvril  W 

#efu^tem-^*  I  do  nbt «ay b^fore,*iit  that  after grtde  is  given 

jrtr^  tonscienees,  being  free  from  condemn^ion,  m^iv  concur 

witbgrace:*iVoin  Gregory  of  Naztanznm-^  th^  very  d,si,u: 

""r^^fVl'^ShtJ*  something  divine,  and  the  gift  of  the  mercy 

u     r    '  J  ^i'''^  Ambrose^'  nobody  can  begin  any  thing  withwit 

the  Lonl:'  ,nd  from  A?»U*twe^^  as  if  ypu   coMid.by,^ 

means  think  or.  do  aiiy  tbing-ac^^dipg  io  God,  .yitho«t  it  .(tfe 

«r»^  of  G©d)^»rhKsh  is  al^golh^k'  unposiubte^!    Tiic  imsaBG«R 

of  this  kind  of  logic  are  without  end. 

T^ITie-'WpPih  45bapter  is  iatittedy  Am  4w(}*iiy into  the  jjrounds- 
<rf  t*^  flifeonsife^ftcidft  ^parent  it  ide  Ksh^'^  irdwe^  leiitt 
tnehtjj,  and  M$  ^uotafrops  fWtfi  tbe  Cbritti^ri  fathers.*    M^L 
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of  the  terms  employed  in  this  .controversy  are  equivocal  t  and 
the  hallucinatiDns  of  Dr.  Tpmiine,  through  inattention  tq  this 
circunvstance,  ar^  .numerous  and  lamesntable.  His  Lordship 
has  also  fallen  into  many  great  mistakes  by;  confounding  the 
grounds  of  obligation  to  obedience^  with,  the  dispositioiv  to 
obey :  while  ^  third  source  of  bis  inconsistencies  is  traced  to. 
false  views  respecting  the  supreihaxry  of  the  divine  Beinp. 

•  *  That  God  in  the  character  of  d^  Judge  (says  Dr.W!)  has  **  no  respect  of 
persons,"  but  gives  to  every  one  his  due,  is  fully  acknowledged.  In  this  view," 
\^t^xtgfi^^\n&i^  btghborJow^  rich  nor  p0or» prinbes  Dorfteasants,  Jew  nor 
preejc, .  Christi^.  nqxi  M^bomeiaii^.  Barbarian  nor  ^cyt,hia9»  bond  nor  free; 
but  vc^  ey^vy  potion  ,1^  that  ,/i^aretl|  ;GQd  and  worl^th  ^righteousness  is  ac- 
cepted .of  b|na« .,  If  Y^e  assc^rt,  however,  that  no  one.  14  enabled  to  believe,  re- 
pent, and  obeyi  .^Bprg  tbapc  another,  we  deny  io  God  the  prerogative  of  a 
Benefactor.  ^  jf  we  accuse  Hini  of  .unw9/thy  partiality,  on  supposition  that 
he'comipunicafe^  tbsoipe  more  thah  to*  others  a  principle  of  grace,  whereby 
1iiey*are'8pirfiua!iy.en^Med  to  obe/ the  heavenly  call,  we  arraign  his  wis- 
dOf««ttnd'gdoaiew'at4hebaf  df  our  o\vn*ignor&nce  and  folly.  Every  sucK 
bbJiicti<in.prep«i«5ft'oh  this  fundamental 'error;' that  all  are  alike  worthy  of 
4iHnti^om9,)  t^lkf^u^  thotrtHh  k/llhatdi  are  oRke  unworthy.  In  the 
/oFT^eo  a)f  $».  aipardai  di^iibmnon  fwanU  be  toqcMt,  but  not  10  in  the  latter.* 

.'-^*Witl  |t1)eail-ged,tii^tnon^of  thehuniafii  wee  have  any  tww/  of  mwartf 
^mntMg  'grabe^  ^  Then,  indMd,-  't^e^^bocftity '  in  queetion  would  be  ex- 
^reo^l^.  supch^otB  *  •  3/ax  *  \*  raspect--  sdnW  JBmbigtnty  in  the ' :  terms,  by 
^h^cl^<^ie,QtQi8Cloniu  as  deceived. '  j&^thifag  may  4»e  ,needful  >  for  one  end, 
>yhjclv4s  noiiSQ  -Cd^aiiot^;  tfiiditotiargBe  fronnt^e  one  to  tbe.other  would 
be  fallacious,  .j fit, is  gr^i^ted  th^t  oOi^«  pi  the  humaa  raceMve  need  of 
this  Boupt^^  in  order  to  gender  them  ohliged.and  accountable :  and  this  is 
equally  $rue  of  the  worst  ^ndilie  best  of  characters..  If  the  latter  of  these  be 
"asked,  Whether  "they  had  any  need  of  special  grace  in  order  fo  reader  them 
•whit  they  are,  T  believe  the  geiieraPanswer.  would  be\in  the  affirmative. 
'Ho^veve'r  gre^t'the  diffefence;  they  will  acknowledge  di:stingui3hit)g  'grace, 
*by  the«iercwe  of  ri 'dfvine*  sovereign  -prfero^ative,  to  be  the  eifici^tit  codse 
^f  it.  Nor  rs*  It  supposdble  that  any  characters  finally  cbnd^nibed  by  the 
righteous  judge,  Witt  iinagine  that  tliey' had  4io  **  ncfdd*'  of  what  tfcfey  for- 
merly df  spiaed;  What'  it  not  ceedffo!  to*  deafr  the  chitfaetev  (of  the  j«ci^, 
or  to  vindicate  his  cbodemnition  of  the  guilty,^  ;mky  beiTeky^nwemiii  to 
change  their  h^rts^  and  to  secuQ^- their  hafipineiis.  Bii^a9  a}i  revealed 
blessmgs  are  proposed  to  n^en  in  a  conditional  form^  .and  these.  coaditioQ^ 
are  perf'ecdy  equitable,  they  have  ,no  plea  for  transferriog  the  blame  firopn 
themselves.  Though  parents,  or  masters,  Of  ministers*  have  aeglected  their 
duty  towards  them ;  though  wicked  men  oi*  wicked  spirits  tempted  them  to 
walk  in  evil  ways ;  and  though  providential  goodness  Garnished  them  with 
^hat  plenty  which  pi*oved  the  occasi6n  of  pr)de,  luxury,  h^ugbdaess,  and 
'ether  evil  patc^mns  V  still  thty  have  no  exculp^inrg  plea,  ^''  The  wicked  man 
ntust  die  ia^  Hlslwick^nisfir;*  ^ff  tlMe  wHu^'  iikf^e  voluntarily  neglected  their 
.dutytownrds'han,  dr.ciitietd(f^tt  lo(MJ9<«h«^l  bcttti  ilifcir  oM  j^nimi  of 
guilt.  .    '•-  *•"*  .      '  '      •  1.'  ;,fiw'.  ,■     . 

,  *  *  I^or  can  H  with  tmtKlirtMJBemdtUtt^ts  exercise  of  tMdivi^  ftar^ldn 
T9l#  HjfW¥iP^^^9  swjfa  Wot  ,tp  rfie  9^^  of  grace  J: .%  tlje  very,  dc^ 
l^of  itris  p.|i\ake  him. better  and  h^gpier.  It  ji^pli^s  no  force  Amoalui 
HCedom ;  ne  is  equally  tree  to  |^obd  aid  evu  as  he  wSis  before.     Tiie  d(f* 
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ftrence  isr  that  after  he  has  received  the  light  and  life  of  g^e,  he  freely 
chooses  the  good  which  he  before  refused ;  and  freely- refuses  the  evil  which 
he.  before  chose.  Nor  can  it  be  injurious  to  any.  other.  For  whi^t  possi« 
ttble  injury  can  it  be  to  those  among  wh^oi  his  lot  is  cast,  or  to  Uie  world 
at  large,  that  a  sinner  is  converted  from;  the  e.rror  of  his  ways  I  On  the 
contrary  it  may  be  of  gr^at  advantage,  to  many.  .  His  oprigbt  conversa- 
tioo,  his  holy  affections,  his  heavenly  discourse,  his  faithful  t^stiiiYonies,  and 
has  salut^y  warnings*  may  do' incalculable  good  as  io  the  case  of  St.  Paul. 
He  may^  indeed,  prove  an  innocent  occasion  of  exciting  a  per8e9Utiog  spirit 
and  conduct,  or  the  evil  passions  of  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  uneharitabk- 
ness ;  and  so  was  the  spotless  character  of  the  Saviour  himself  i  but  is  this  J" 
inflicting  an  injury  upon  those  who  are  so  wrought  upon?  Oh  no !  They  '' 
receive  no  injury  which  does  not  proceed  fromnhemselves.  There  is  not, 
ia  short,  a  single  being  in  the  universe  who  can  be  fairly  aaid  to  be^ injured 
by  the  preventmg  grace  of  God,  and  the  exercise  of  his  prerogative  to  con« 
fer  discriminated  ravours.' p.  501-2-3. 

In  thfe  remaining  sections  of  this  chapter.  Dr.  W.  exposes 
the  errors  of  his  antagonist  with  regard  to  what  he  considers 
the  ultimate  sources  of  virtue  and  vice,  and  shews  that  much 
of  his  opposition  to  Calvinism  arises  from  a  disregard  of  those 
principles  which  are  necessary  to  reconcile  Scripture  with 
Scripture,  and  facts  with  facts. 

The  author  concludes  his  volume  with  'some  remarks  pn  the 
excellency  and.attainmentof  religious kaowledge:  and  notwitb*  . 
standing  the  length  to  which  tbia  article  has  already  extended, 
we  must  he  indulged  with  laying  before  our  readers  one  or  two 
additional  extracts. — After  some  pertinent  remarks  in  support 
of  the  admonition  to  seek  knowledge '  in  the  perfonnance  of 
known  duty,'  the  author  continues  : 

*  Some  indeed  have  taught  otherwise  ;.  urging,  apt  oviy  that  indifference 
to  all  tenets  leaves  reason  free,  but  also  that  religious  p|-actice  ia  of  litde  use 
in  order  to  discern  truth,  and  to  guard  against  error.  £ut  jA  jshould  be  re- 
memberedthat  habitual  practice  forms  the  character ;  and  thf^c^fore  a  defective 
pmctice  forms  a  defective  chai^cter^  If  e  who  expects  to  succeed  by  defect,  ^ 
<c  sows  the  wind  and  shall  reap  the  whiriwind."  When  did  the  aoiient  Jews 
become  corrupt  in  doctrine^  but  when  they  .Regenerated  in  thei;*  practice  ? 
When,  did  the  church  of  Kome  deviate  from  spund,  script^Val  pri^ipleS| 
substituting,  the  acts  qf  cov^cils  apd  the  mas4ate8  of  presun^i|ipu8,men, 
for  the  bracles  of  God,  but  when  the  clergy  and  laity  became  voli»iptuou^ 
f'  greedy  6f  £lthy,  lucre/'— receiving  honour  one,  from  i^i9tbff  ^n  unau- 
thorized grounds  of  distinctionr-T-apd  ioimoralin  their  co^fluct?  When 
men  miscimprove  or  neglect  the^means  of .  k^pwledgje  y(hichf(Gp4  hasaf-  .r 
forded  them,  be  gives  them  up  to  vile  affectW§.  fi^d.  j^di<^al.bj^l^cU^9s,  sp 
that  they  t^ike  light  for  darkness,  anddarkpeSsS  fpf  .li^ht. '  ^Their  h^b^s  and 
characters  bein^  once  fop^ ed  under  the  guida^op  oflu^  a^^.p^ssiojo,, every 
thing  is  viewed  through  a  false  medium,  aQ4  the  tho^  sin^city,  of  pure 
truth  has  no  attractive  charms.  Whatevei^^,  under  thje  abused  name  or  re^ 
li^on, administ(^ts  tp. pride,  ambition,. and  bcqsu^  pleasures,  best  apcoric]^ 
wit^  their  ^<|Mire4  habits  and  depravedpfinqiplea/.pf  iiS5-(j.       , 

« 

*  .They  who  do  m/,  aAci^iiveia  a^canial^  woxldiy  elemefit,  cainot  be 
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polity,  tbev  maintain^  while  it  rests  on  Scripture  and  prifpitive  . 
antiquity,  has  the  support  of  every  consideration  of  expediency, 
taken  from  the  thing  itself,  the  nature  of  man,  or  the  history 
of  past  ages.  The  profession  indeed,  of  this  large  and  increas- 
ing body  of  tnen,  of  attachment  to  the  church,  are  equally  warm 
with  those  of  their  adversaries;  and  by  many  will  bfe  thought  to 
be  more  sincere — inasmiach  as  they  are  not  so  clamorous  and  , 
violent,  and  as  they  breathe  a  better  and  more  chwtable.  spirit 
towards  dissentients. 

The  condudt  of  these  churchmen  is  strictly  conformable 
with  their  professions.  Tbey  are  not  ashamed  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  church,  nor  oppressed  with  the  duties  she.  imposes  upon 
them.  They  preach  her  doctrine  plainly,  frequently,  and 
heartily.  As  tbey  are  bound  in  duty,  they  catechise  the  young: 
they  visit  the  sick  and  console  the  afflicted  5  and  they  are 
themselves  edifying  examples  of  charity  and  devotion,  rrom 
such  conduct  in  her  ministers,  the  church,  we  believe,  has  no-> 
thing  to  fear. 

We  are  aware,  indeed,  that  the  finest  speculation  is  over- 
totned  by  fact;  and  all  that  we  have  said  must  stand  for  no- 
thing, should  it  appear,  from  observation,  that  the  church  ac- 
tually suffers  from  these  her  profesed  friends.     If  her  doctrine 
falls  into  neglect,  or  her  places  of  worship  are  deserted,  or  her 
forms  of   devotion  are   disused,    or  her  ministers  sink  into 
contempt,     or   her   utility,    as    an    instrument    of  promo- 
ting religion  and  virtue,  is  i^ade  a  matter  of  doubt,'  through  the 
evangelical  clergy,  then  it  must  be  allowed  their  antagonists 
that  they  endanger  the  church.     But  how  stands  the  case?    To 
which  party  are  these  effects,  so  far  as  they  exist,  to  be  attri- 
buted ?  .  There  is  something  invidious  in  all  comparisoqs.^  and 
though  those  who  seem  to  challenge  it,  have.no  reason  to  cpm- 
plain,  we  shall  merely  sketch  one  side  6(  the  picture,  leaving 
every  on^  to  supply  the  other  from  his  own  observation.    In  pa- . 
rishes  where  the  teaching  is  evangelical,  the  doctrine  of  the 
cliurch  is  the  subject  of  discourse ;  it  is  pretty  well  understood; 
and  the    faith   and  earnestness  of  the  preacher  are  disused 
amon^  his  parishioners.  *  The  church  is  crowded.    .While  the 
devotional  forms  are  made  use  of  on  the^Lord's  day  with  aitQii* 
tion,  and  aflFection,  and  devotion,  they  serve  also  to  keep  alive 
the  sacred  flame  amidst  the  distractions  abd  cares  of  life.     Here 
^  the  minister  is  the'object  of  good  vyill  and,esteem.    The  aj^ed 
bless  him   as  their  consolation,  and  ^the  young  as.  their  guide.* 
The  , utility  of  the  church  is  inscribed  on  the  intellig^Dce, 
order,  sobriety,  faith,  charity,  and  goodness,  that  every  where 
meets  the  eye.     If  we  presumed,  therefore,  to  prescj^ibe  a  re- 
medy foi*  the  maladies  that  afflict'our  religioiis  establishment^ 
we'bhould  say^  encourage  and  multiply  the  ^  evangel  icjsiljpl^rgy^ 
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In  oonclQsion,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  assailants  of  the 
Calvinistic  doctrine  will  receive  instruction  frotn  Dr.  Tom« 
linens  fate.  Tbey  may  not  be  able  to  adduce  weightier 
arguments  than  his  lordship,  or  to  put  thecn '  in  a  stronger 
light;  but  they  may  at  least  avoid  bis  iuconsistencies.  They 
may  keep  dear  of  impugning  the  doctrine  of  the  church ; 
they  may  preserve  themselves  from  uttering  contradictions; 
and  need  not  incur  the.  disgrace  of  opposing  principles  of 
which  they  are  ignorant.  All  this  they  may  do  by  perusing 
Mr.  Scott's  Remarks,  and  Dr.  WilUamsi's  Deience.  We 
would  by  all  means  advise  theni  to  take  this  little  trouble,— r 
and  if  they  are  not  fully  bent  on  appearing  ridiculous  or 
contemptible, they  will  foUovv  our  advice. 

^•^^•^•mm^^m  I  ■»■  .iiiiHiiiiiBii  III  !■■■■■,  ^  iBiyi^  iwi    i.^BF*   ■■<■■■■    "iPi—i  \    f 

Art.  YI.     jin  Mstay  on  the  gpod  Effech  ntfhich  may  be  derived  in  ike 

•  British  Weit  Indm^  M  Consefuence  of  the  jiboliiian  of  the  African ' 
Slanie,  Trade  i'  Includiag'an  loquiry  into  the  present  InatiUr  Policy 

•  of  thofe  Colonies.'    By  Stephen  Gaisford,  Esq.  8vt>.:pp«.  236*  Price 
7^     BakiwlD>  and.Hatchard.  I8I1.  .  , 

•AS  jong   as  Uie   slave  trade   was    continued,/  under    the 

sanction    of  •  tite  •  British  Qovernment,  it     was    naturai 

for     benevolent  .men    to    weJciome   every    co-operator    in 

the    hostility  against    that    abbminatioo,    with   a    gladnesa 

that  would  sometimes  over-ratie  the  merits  of  the  auxiliary*. 

.Scarcely  any  voice  would  soenfi  to  sound  unmosically,  scarcely 

,any  pfxi  to  :faii  jpf  drawing,  lamioous  lines^  when  exerted 

against  so   great  and  so  obstinately  patronized  an   evil.     A 

rl^ause.  which  calls  forth  the  strongest  sentiments  at  once  of 

c6mpa8aton  ami' indignation,  and  which  is  to  be  prosecuted 

4n\  opposition  to  the  will  and  decisions  of  very  high  power, 

is  able  tO;  create  such  a  spirit  of  confraternity  among  all  its  de- 

.clared.  friends,  that  the  most  conspicuous^  are  not  reluctant 

to  let  a  poctioui.  of  their   honours  devolve  upon  co-adjutoi's 

of  extremely  subordinate  ability,. if  they  are  not  deficient  in 

'2eaL  :.Dorifljg  the  great  arul  protracted  combat  cdncerning 

•t&e  frlave-'tfadeyinAny  an  individual  was  brought  within  the 

friendly^  notice   of  persons  of  eminent  talents  and  impof- 

.tance,  now  iiviqg  or    recently   deceased,  and  came   to   be 

>meptioned    by  the   public  in  connexion  with  their  names, 

w1k>:  would  never  hare  attained  to  this  distinction  and  asso- 

'ciatioa  on   any  other    grouiid'  than  that  of  declaring  and 

co-operating  in  a  cause,  which  had,  in  a  remarkable  degree, 

thi>  power  ^f  dignifying  its  inferior  agents. 

This  dispQ$ition  to  accept,  at  something  above  the  rigidly 

impatti^l:  estimate,  any  honest  protester  against  slavery  and 

.  the- sfate-trade^  continues  to   operate,  in  some  degfee,  eveti 

subsequently  to  the  legislative  abolition  of  the  traffic.    The 
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Attr^  is  pist— the  'deed  is  dofre. '  But  exertion*  so  pro- 
fHgious  and  so  protracted,  Were  requisite  to  attain  the 
object ;  —  a  fueling  so  nearly  approaching  to  despondency 
ftonsetimes  accompanied  them; -^  the  kst  critrcal  junctnre, 
when  the  'qiiestioh  was  coming  t)nee  more  to  a  decisiooi 
was  awaited  by  th«  friends  of  the  good  cause  with  such 
fearful  anticipations,  with  §uch  excruciating  doubts  whether 
\i^  Englattd  so  moderate  a  share  of  justice  and  bnrnamty 
l^Duid  be  found  ;-H:he  colonies  have  sbeivn,  since  the  decision^ 
no  refractory  a, spirit,  and  such  a  confidence  of  impunity ,  (not, 
t>f  coufse,  derived  frdm  expedience); — and,  lastSy,  the  actual 
practice  of  the  traffic  has  continued  to  exist  to  such  an 
enormous  amount; — ^that  many  benevolent  minds  can  hardly 
ilivest  thentsdves  of  a  certain  hatrntrng  nndefined  fiecltttg,. 
as  if  the  great  object  stilt  ^eteained  in  ,  some  degree  ef 
BBCenainty  and  b«s»rd.  They  t»»  %ith  difficiiky-TefHy  to 
tbemselires  4l>e  resflity  of  a  succ^ssso  long  denied  jaitliefiess 
conferred  .«t  last  las  if  by  '^pme  tapriciqns  artid  feyer^hle 
award  of  fortune,  (sincd'  there  tv^s  fio  reason  for  that  award 
«f|]icb  had  not  existed  lottg  befBre),  and  a  siiccess  pracA* 
telly  frustrated  in  the  sequel,  by  men  who  were  too  »ta»nc1aV 
lOo  systematic,  and  too  practised  in  blood,  to  suffer  thetn*' 
•elves  to  be  governed  ©r  intimidated  by  any  such  capriciooli 
.dkcrees.  These  phiiantjhropifits  feel  aa  in  the  predicament 
^a.i)ation  that  has  isade  a  e^mquest  and  a  p6aoe,>n  such 
ja  way  that  it  cannot  ventuye  .to  disband  any  of  its  ^seldiiMra^ 
/Or  remit  any  of  its  suspAcioas  vigilance. 
.  Such  being  the  cnse,  evevy  book  of  the  tendeney  of  tfaa 
)one  before  us '  wiU  be  recei^d',  even  thus  long  met  tint 
^eeree  of  aboiitioa,  with  a  prejudiee  in  itii 'fiivoisn  The 
4lecuted  reprobation*  of  siat^ry  wilt  tippear  te  have*  a  merit 
isotnewlrdt  fccyond  that  of  merefyjndgitig right;  arid  it  tnust 
ke  very  indrfierent  compcfmion  ^hat  Mrilt  oebay  tb^  tnuter 
the  praise  of  reasonably  good  amhorsbf p. 

k  will  not  be  pofcisibie  tojadvunde  far  irt  the  {iernsal  of 

:Mr.  "Gatsford's  hook,  without  feelirig  tjiat  be  Will  treed  tlife 

4^1ibene&t  of  this  friendly  prejudice.   Tiie  diction  will  sdoti 

exoite  a  good  deal  of  t:unos\ty  awd 'wonder.    We  ate  idim^ 

.agaimt  the:  practice  of  goittg-'ort  all  'Occasions  intO'Stiper^ 

IativeB;btf«  we  think  itb(at  et«n  after  deliberatioif  me  doKMd 

be  indirred  fco  «ay,  it  ia*  the  itrtingesl  fittgo  we  ever  t«ad 

or  heard,    Imthe  uiter  want  6^  order  attd  logical  depend- 

•     cnce  in   the  train  of  thoughts,  the  cOiiivpOBition ;  is  »not  rib 

V^ry  ^i«6iiiiHar  4o  that  of  >maay  wci^l(«  of  wbi^eli  'we  baveoc- 

casion  to' ^  tread  tihe  crude  C0)«;4«ieh(5^.      Bat  tfae^  ahfcmalous 

. coifebtrttction  crf^  sentences;  ih(^  ^urwcWiih  -tottocai^iKi  of'^mvds^ 

I  »     ,  '  *  '•.>'•.     ■  '^'      ''       I •  / J  f ••  •  '*'  •^?'^ft t 

I 

i 


'  afnl  the  ^mp'C!^  of  iretr  coiiii^gttr  witfoJgeeJ  h^te  nmAiheve^- 
^Ttce  it  ftTmost  om  of  itlt  pelrftltei  or  cmipemion*     ]t  n 
1)61  however  triiamasing  t6  ha'i'e  ©h   oppdhirmty  e>f  «e<6ingf' 
the  two  opposite  extremes  of  any' thing  that  dedi lies  from' 
its*  best  to  its  worst,   by  '4  yety  lijng*  gradation ;  aiuj  the 
ctrrrons '  reader  may  foi'm  his  cotgecttire  *t  thfe  liutnber  ef- 
cKfTerences  of  EngHsh  «tyfe,  iti-  the' descending  degrees  of 
merit,  that  may  find  room  betweeni  for  instance,  the  com- 
position of  Junius,  and  such  as  that  In   the 'following  pas- 
sages: 

*  The  di«po«ition  of  the   ccloriists  not  to  potnpljr  with  its  dictates/ 
(thoie  of  the  Abolition.  Act)  *  accompanied  with  the   fruitless  hope 
of  claBdestirie  iniporutioos   of  slavey,   qptwith standing  thh  prohibitory 
decree,  may  reduce,  by  a  contest  of  contumacy  against  prudence,  some' 
of  these  colonies  tb  a  cdnditJon  which   wiU  bring  ia  ^js-  the  anti- 
cipated depopalauonof  whites:  then  indeed  wotJld  the  mothef  cowhery^ 
feel  a  souncf  policy  in  having  an   rmpraved  xokmred  race   at  sucll'  »' 
juncture.     Cofopial  fidelity  under  all  changes^  and  -  the  protection ><lf' 
mother  countries,  are  reciproc^  obligations  ;•  and  with  theise  advimtager' 
the  functions  of  society  are  not  difiicoh  to  preserve  in  colonial. c^ili'- - 
niunities.     TJiis    is,  however,  alluding  to   the  possibility  of  ha  event ^ 
confessedly  more  agreeable  cursorily  to  notion,  tbirn  fornialiy  to  .anupt- 
pate.    A  crisis  the  drift  of  this  es^^ay   is  '  unexqeptionably  to  cautio^ 
against  rather  than  aocelefatef  as  the  occurrence  of  it  ought  in  no 
way  or  shape  to  be  indispeosabie  to  the  happiness  or  safety  of  any 
colonial  class  or  colouiv  and  is  to  be  deprecated  from  an  apprehdnsion 
entertaiaed,  not  indeed  0|f  the  loss  of  these  colouies   by  the  change^' 
bttt  of  the  possibility  of  their  connexions  with   the  parent  state,  behig 
thereby  weakened  in  vhe  expedient  support  of  a  national  zeal,  a  ndtural  - 
allegiance  and  attachment  so  useful  in  colonial  relauons.     An  epoch* 
certainly  rendered  far  from  bdng  improbablei  by  a  coatinuaiice  of  the  ^ 
protracted^  policy  of  the  past,  instead  of  a  new. order  of  thiag^ .  wUch .« 
West  Indian  colonial  a&airs  immediately  calkd.  for/  p  38.  . 

*  Barbarous  customs,  which  have  disgraced  pcjlice  nations  capable  ' 
of  instructing  the  world  by  their  wisdom^* and  'fasteoiiig  to. the  memory 
of  their  existence  the  meed  of  celebrity,  for  the  .most  profound  .ti'ttthft 
and  enlightened  philosophy/  p«  62, 

*  It  would  be  choking  reason  to  disbelieved  the  existeaoe  of  t&e  - 
abusers  of  power  in  ancient  slavery i'  p.  65.  . 

»  Not,  however,  to  dwell  Upon   the  principles   of  an   institution  at ' 
the.  beginnings  of  the  same,  let  tts  trace  the-  origin  of  slavery  as  for  ' 
as  reason  nnd  tj^e  evidence  of  nations  assimilate  with' our  design,  and 
furnish  our  sources  of  conjecture.'  p»  68* 

<  The  Individual  unable  to  pi^ovide  for  himself,  is  not  •  likely  la  • 
provide  for,'nor  indeed  to  be  the  possessor^  of  a.  family,  ooasequeotly  • 
his  generation  very  soon  passeth  away,  agreeably  to  evangelical  :dennnh  j 
ciation/'p*  6fi^.  •■. 

*  Having  laid  the  origin  of  slavery  at  the  thre^ihold  of  society,  I ' 
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must  reconcile  this  kypothent  widi  the  theory  of  facti|  deduced  from 
the  iogre9«  of  man  into  the  social  tiemidef  the.  sole  repository  of  hmmaa^ 
wisdonit  yet,  of  all  its  other  systematical  efForts*  the  least  able  to  elu- 
cidate die  mystery  of  itself/  p«  69. 

*  Equally  difficult  it  is  also»  for^  the  enslaved  e^ile^  to  understand 
our  language  and  ideas*  •  and  being  destitute  of  a  formation  of  mind 
or  soul,  to  repose  imperfect  conceptions  of  either,  or  fasten  the  recol- 
lection of  instruction,  confidence  beyond  perpettial  superintendance  is 
unattached  to  their  slavery.*  p.  78. 

*  The  fields  of  this •  country,'  (the  West  Indies V* are  however  .the 
golden  staff  of  its  renown,  to  trace  their  rural  policy,  one  must  lyade 
through  the  J^ugean  mire  of  slavery,  1  would  spare  the  reader  and 
myself  the  un^leasing  task^  if  I  knew  the  way  of  exposing  an  unpro- 
fitable law,  and  deleterious  system  by  keeping  aloof  in  clean  paths.'  p.  80.  - 

.  *  Behold  an  expedience  founded  on  the.  basis  of  right !  an  expe- 
dience unlike  that  of  our.  slave*trade^  established  in  one  century,  and 
falling  to  pieces  in  the  next;  but  an  expedience  able  to  keep  pace 
with,  perpetuity 9  and  exist  uj^til  invisible  time,  freighted  with  the  annals 
of  mortal  transactions,  shall  have  run  its  incomprehensible  circuit ;  and 
the  mysterious  fiat  of  human  existence  being  revoked,  mortal  affairs 
ean  be  no  more.'  p«  23. 

It  is  irksome  enough  to  have  the  task  of  bringing  out 
such  a  quantity  of  rubbish  to  public  notice;  but  we  have 
heard  it  intimated  that  the  presumption  is  always  against 
the  equity  of  men  of  our  craft,  when  they  pronounce  a 
book  to  be  ill  written,  and  omit  to  justify  the  sentence  of  ' 
formal  proof.  The  excessive  wretchedness  of  the  compo- 
sition of  this  volume  is  the  more  strange  and  the  less  toler- 
able)  as  the  author  demands  to  be  regarded  as  a  man  of 
literary  attainments.  For  he  quotes  the  Latin  of  Horace^ 
even  tbac  Horace  who  wrote  in  the  Augustan  age;  and 
tells  us  how  the  Greek  term  correspoudmg  to  our  word 
Mndiistry^  is  compounded,  and  what  it  therefore  signifies* 
And  such  writing  is  the  more  unfortunate^  as  the  book  re« 
lates  to  matters  of  great  interest,  which,  must  come  again 
before  the  public ;  is  the  result  of  a  good  deal  of  obser-  . 
vation  and  thtnkiag;  and  contains,  we  suspect,  a  considei^- 
able  portion  of  important  truth. 

This    most   confused    medley  of    facts     and    miserably 
enounced  observations,  purports  to  have  been  thrown  to-  , 
getfaer  in  the  West  Indies;  and  its  object   is  to   illustrate  ' 
the  effects  of  the  slave-trade  on  the  condition,  of  those  colo- 
nws;  to  shew  that  the   system  of   sliavery  itself,  as  maii\« 
tained  even  subse<}uently  to  the  abohtion    of  that  traffic,  i^ 
carrying*  tbenl   rapidly  to  utter  ,ruin;  and*  to  suggest  some 
modifications  by  which  the  pernicious  tendency  of  that  system  ^ 
may  he  obviated,  and  its  existence  ultimately  Mforn  away» 
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Nea**  the  beginning  of  fcis  work,  the  author  remarks  that  y 
the  appearance  presented  by  the  West  India  Islands  to  an 
European,  on  his  first  arrival  there,  is  that  of  territories  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  cultivation,  so  very  large  a  proportion 
of  the  land  still  lying  in  the  state  of  a  wilderness.  To^ 
a  reflective  person  this  will  be  a  striking  and  even  awful 
aspect,    when   he    considers  that,  according    to    the    most 

Erobahle    calculations  and  conjectures,    several'  millions  of 
uman    beings  have  been    conveyed  from  Africa   to  these 
islands, — that  they  are  naturally  a  healthy  and  hardy  race, — 
that  the    climate  is  congenial  with    their    constitution,  thaft 
the  soil  amply    repays    cultivation,^ — and  that  uiider  a  moral 
and  political  economy,  even  but   moderately   favourable  to 
the  prosperity  of  human    society,  colonies    receiving  such 
vast  accessions,  and  possessing  all   these  advantage^,  might 
have  grown    to  a  multitude  capahle  of  occupying  and  cul- 
tivating a  space  on  the  earth   of  far  more  than  twenty  times 
the  extent  contained   in  all  these  islands.    What  a   trans- 
cendently  malignant  influence  must  have  been  concentrated 
on  these  devoted  spots,   to  make    them    the    scene    of  so 
signal  a  reversal,  of  the  usual   economy  of  nature  !    What 
an  energy  of  destruction  must  have  unremittingly  operated^ 
when  with   so  many  advantages,  and  after  recei.ving  an  in- 
flux of  human  beiugs  numerous  enough  to  have  resulted,  aa 
our  author  without  perhaps  any  great  extraye^gance  asserts^ 
in   a  population  capable  of  cultivating   the  American  wil* 
dernesses  from  Cape   Horn  up    to   the  northern  region. of 
snow,  these  colonies  afe  still    labouring  for  existence  with 
such  difEculty  as  to  be  compelled  to  resign  many  of  their 
cultivated  lands  to  relapse   into  desert  I   A  thoughtful  man 
would  often  be  affected'  with  horror  in  surveying  the  region 
which  this  state  of  ):hings  demonstrates    to  have   been   the 
scene  of  systematic  oppression   and   murderl 

Our  author  furnishes  many  illustrations  of  that  ill  success » 
fvbich,  speaking  comprehensively,  may,  be  affirmed  to  have 
always  attendea   the  West  India   system. .    For   ill   success 
may  justly    be    afErmed  of    that    practical  speculation,  in 
which  the  capital  ejmbax'ked,    and    the    labour  and   taleiit, 
and  life  consumed,  do  not  return  any  thing  like  the  same 
proportion  of  advantage  as  that  obtained  in   the  average  re- 
sult of  human   means    and   exertion  in  other  department)B, 
Hemarking  on   the  enormous   capital    absorbed    by    these 
islands,  he  says  the  general  condition  and  appearance  of  the 
colonies  are  such   as  to  excite,  in  an   inquisitive  observer, 
the  utmost  wonder  what  can  have  becokne  of  it;  sincethereid 
nothing  in  the    habitations,  or  the  styli^  of  iiviog,  or  %hm 
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state  of  the  plantation.s,  that  appears.,  ^t  all  answerable  to 
the  vast  properly  froh*  Europe  that  has  been  vesteJ  or  con- 
sntned,  and  of  even  the  property  that  has  a  tangible  existence  irl 
the  colonies.  He  adduces  what  he  regards  as  unquestionable 
cviileneey  to  prove  that  little  more  than  one  half  belongs  to  the 
ostensible  holders,  there  being  on  the  whole  value,  of  fifty 
six  millions)  mortgages  to  the  amount  of  twenty  four  qnil- 
liol^s.  On  the  same  evidence  it  is  stated  that  in  1789  the' 
average  profits  of  the  whole  capital  embarked  in  Jaxiiaica 
were  ohlyybwr  per. cent.  And  so  little  is  the  case  sub- 
seduently  mended,  that  a  prodigious  iiumber  of  bankruptciea 
ana  transfers  of  estates  are  taking  place  every  year^  while 
uanv  estates  are  literally  going  to  ruin.         ,^ 

The  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times  must  of  course  be 
i^nswerable  for  a  certain  share  of  the  calamitous  account;, 
but  Mr.  G.  charges  the  main  mass  of  the  evil  on  the  slave 
trade  anid  on  slavery*  He  furnishes  statements  tending  to 
shew,  that  the  first  cost  of  slaves,  the  interest  on  that  sum, 
and  the  cost  of  their  subsistence^  amount^to  such  an  expence 
as  will  render  it  absolutely  impossible  for  the  planter  to 
ibake  his  capital  ipore  than  very  moderately  productive  at; 
the  best,  unless  the  extent  of  West  Indian  cultivation  were 
so  much  contracted  as  to  raise  the  price  of  the  produce 
in  the  European  market.  Along  with  this^  expensiveness  o£ 
the  stock  of  slaves,  is  to  be  taken  the  fact,  very  strongly 
and  repeatedly  insisted  on  by  our  author,  that  there  is  i^ 
slaTerVf  especially  a  slavery  so  wretched  as  that  in  question, 
sotDetDtng  so  fatally  repressive  of  all  the  active  powers, 
that  it  is  comparatively  but  a  small  measure  of  efficient 
labour  that  cai;  by  any  possible  seventy  be  forced  out  of 
the  rehictant  and  stupified  subjects  of  tne  whip.  .Slating 
dboat  two  b^iDdi'ed  and  fifty  to  be  a  common  Duinber 
for  the  slaves  on  a  plantation,  he  is  of  .opinion  th»t  these, 
do  not  perform  actually  a  greater  portMo  of  labour  thaa 
perhaps  a  twcjutteth,  or  much  less  than  a  twentieth  part 
of  that  number  of  men  on  Knglish  farms,  assisted  by  theEog- 
Ksh  amxiliary  means  of  labour.  ■ . 

*  I.  fear  no  cootradictioa  when  I  dvKbcvatdjr  assert,  i^^af  diie  h^ 
Vestig^tion  aad  covaysaiafin^  that  the  qiuanufiy  ofJabow  oa  a  ipkfllatioi>  df 
the  precediDg.  deKnpibo  does  nof.  equal  the  labour  of  sn  ordinary  >Sngittli 
farm  :  and  under  a  free  industry  it  ought  generally  to  tmpk^y  a&  iei^  peujile* 
But  the  disadvantages  of  slavery*  destitute  o\  it^nd  or  soul  to  ad^pe  agri^ 
cultural  machitiei-y  to  accelerate  or  rc^duce  its  labours^  consigned  m  gob* 
aeqaence  to  the  tedious  process  of  the  Hand,  accoiiipanied  with  that  laziness 
sad  di«gust  of  l^our.irrsepanlbie  fi^omthis  Dolitical.  cpuditioQ,  mock  tl» 
ardinstiy  ittlodations  of  indirttrjr»  and  render  a  workldonc  by  slaves  to  Ke 
luiy  scantj  wbeie  th^  Isboarers  ^ve  been  very  numbrousi*  pi  9(K 
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'  tt^dpnmtitly  aas^rt*  -that  gVdat  S^lJpiaity  mart's  ttife'chk^-' 
tact'^r,  generally,  pV  tbe^  slav^;  btit*t<nequivocalfy  htt'ributes 
it:  to' their* 'eftliiHtioTjy'llttd  avoids  his  *dis*be(iefaf  Jinjr  native 
arri  i^viartabk  inferiority  to   t'heiirtjites:  /;    ^   •   < 

•*-^JC(«eln  years  *ftS  befen  giveh-  as  th^'  fefm  wiUiln  iyhich/ 
under  the  ordinary  treatment,  a  whole  stock  'df 'slaves' i? 
Jiip>>(ispd  tb'die  i  'that'  is,'  the^  ^torefc^' Wing'  'S^^pt  ^up'  to  its 
originli>' nuftiber,'  ff^'ttiarty  as'  *it  •'•oHginal  nUmfber  will 
kavb  died.  '  IVftr.  Ov  ehifiki  fodrtfe-tn  Vestts  would  be  rteareif 
tfc«  ttnvh4  •  But  tlVey  mu^tHav^e'berlshedat  a  mlicfe^q^^teket 
ifftlej  Oft  pfen^tron^'  cbVidactefcl^'fn  \\i^'  miannef  kV  wMcfi'hfi 
says  many  of  them  have  been  of  late  years.  For  he^dfes'c^ibes^ 
VMiWy-^f  the  f  )la+i*eFi*  as  having  been  constantly  under  so  aevem 
fii.|^^^UK.e\of  difficulty  ..to  make  'gdod  their /«iigagdi/em^ 
th^t^  aii.iiiiimediatei^baiikriiiptcy-  wb^m*  ii|fKQ<  |(9eRi;tihbuboh«> 
se^txeoc 

when    this  quantity 

p<jlsi^,of  (axtr/fC(rdijpaqc  Ub^uf.  Qtajtjhe  slavq!s*f.:>l?lajj|tej5joi| 

^?.W.^  ^1^^'  ?\^.^^trop,' as..it>a^j  ipcqpjjffatible  yvitl^ 

their  jijlijp  ^iicl  fircuinsiLances  t^  {j|colpn^.tl^e  life  afac}  streiigjil]^ 
'^K  *^J»^?r.  J»Vw/^,  .^lavea'  ;by  ^^pi^ing/ tbepi,  *  on,  t4^1.tW  ^hej 
imns-ft'^gs  und^t,  indii;\geptjcar^HftOr*qwmp|i9nf-()i  j>  V ;.   • 

the  abdij^i^^p  j^^alji  i^l^O  same  ti^.e,,tha);  .4rh^..;grfr^te^inMi^h^5 
of.  t«hem,,y^refa.j43^t;  a5,mu(^  jncjl^^ppsefl  .tO';allom.g?ture8it)f 
ii^J]^L3n^^l^QypJjofl^tra^d.t^u^,./^t,^*ltll^^n4l^^^  .t^e,    wbola 

'^•i*J?9:'R?jaR^^:jV/('  ^.«(8ffl»9g:^W|S.  TJfip  art^ ;  not,,  y^y,  satji^.^ 
fa^i[ily  i^nuftj^^qd  ^P^hff*^  i^otbor,-,.,  He  propcjf^  ^tbat  Dicv;€i. 
of Itpe  proprietors  p.f  ^estates,  st]|^y{)9ut  of  beneyc^ijqe,  go 
and  reside  on  tliem,"^  and  be  V^ery  humane,  apd  set^  ^s^qo^ples. 


ig  manlr'^er.''  He*\vould  nave'much '^i'eitiE 
pSitl'to  the  pm1Ur^erv'o^"th(i  slaved,  who'  ought   fo"feceiv6' 
fljfe'fiVdinV^tUs\6F'\<d^  'ty^ry   ;fagiljty    shbuid'bV  kf^ 

forcTed^ to""  euabre.  (jjesterVing' sjav^^i  tp'purcbase"  their  freedoin- 
3iud  heprge^,  tliat!  J|pprgyif  3^  aiTaflg^meJG(ts  be  made 

tO;  .aifcnr.^flva^jj^gl^'u^^  are  free, 

w6o.9e.cQp(y^oji  b0  dieic.riib[es  a^bi^iAgaallpri^sertt  extremely  un^r 
£ortiid^«  jftii4-^A«u^atig^  Uetdoeaiuotj^QMrevel',  very  bold^j^ 
and  explicitly  say,  what  is  doubtless  corfiing  vei^  .fastto 
he   acknowledged  aji   the  plain  truth,   that     nothing  of   all 

••  VoLVtili-^i"-  -      %T  '   . 


tbU' will;  be-t  done,  U0l(9S8  tl^et  gpremaaent  on  tbe  w^^ti 
>ide  of  ^e  At)aQMc,  shall.  cbop«i&  to  .iifiU  some  of  these 
ibing$»  and  to  enforce ,  the^  peremptorily,  wltb.  such  an 
interference  with  thet  qplom^l  Jegi$Uture$»  as  will,  dxcfeke 
even  a  still  louder  outer jr(.  tbao.  tbat  wbich  stormed  agaiost 
.0ie  abolition*  ;»:.:,.  .  .    .        - 

.  Theri9  are  many  interesting^  remarks,  apd  points  Of  tofoi>. 
matioii  in:  this  most  singuljS):  fpi-ri^o:  wbicn  we  cannot.  par« 
licjiilarizei  .  Those  who  ace  mt  too  much  fretted  by  badt 
writingpto  be  i^n^truciied  by  ^a.  very  oonsideraUe  poicion  oS 
good  seps^y  will  dp.  well  to  i^cfad}  or  at  lea^  try  to  read 
Sae  volume. 

Art.  Vn.  Jl0  jfti9imi  of  tht^ast  and  fit)csetd  it^tof  the  lik  of  Man  i 
Miolndiiig  a  tt»ogra|ibicld  IlescrijptjoQ  ;  &  sketch,  m  its  Miaeraiogy  ;  an 
eadtoe  w  its  l<aws»  with  tber-ffwilf^s  enjoyed  by  Stnoigers;  and  a 
history  of  the  lalaad.  By  OeQrge*Woo()9*  S^  pp.  S7a  price  IQu  M 
Baldwin.  .181L       /         .  .  ,    , .. 

yrR.  WOOl^  states  HimsJelf  to  have  been  led  to  the  piibli^ 
cation  of  this  volume,  %  the  difficulty  Which  he  ext>e* 
fienced  in  procuring  atry  sumfei^htiilfbrmation,  in  a  printed 
form,  before  his  visit  to  tbis'singtklar  island — ^singular,  we  meap; 
m  reference  to  'its  laws,  custoifnsyilajfiguage,'  and  priWtegCs. 
Subject  to  the  British  Ethpirte,  Ithas  not  yet  adbpted  ifai  inatx* 
tutions  ;  and  we  are  at  a  loSs  to  conceive  tKe  reasons  for  that 
^nomalods  policy,  wUieh  cslti  suSfer  one  part  of  the  kingdoim  tcJ 
bflfer  ati  eicemi^tioii  from  penalttes  incurred  iii  ahotbeh 
This  *ActcoUrit*  is  divided  into  threfe'  books  tohtainiiiir— 


*a  generrd  arid  particular  account  of  the.felfe  of  Man**i-*^Iie 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  ifele  cff  Miri*, — anrf^the  Hifto- 
fy  oFthe  Mand/'Tb  these  bfeads  the  Various  p^ldiif^rs  aFe,i;^itb 
»irfficient  accuracy,  refferretl..  The  mineralogy  of  tba  island 
fc  the  subject  of  the  IstChapter,  and  a  general  vi^w  of  it  is 
given  in  the  following-paragraph;   - 

*  The  northern  poriion  o£  the  lAani  is  a  light  4iaiK),  n^tiag  oq  a  bedoC 
ccmmon  clay  i.  the  greatest  portion  of  the  island  consists  of  a  barren  sc^ 
resting  on  grey  wack^-slate,  and  on  clay-slate :.  a  small  portion  around 
Ca^Uetown  is  composed  of  limestone  of  transition  t  and  the  mounndas  are 
formed  chiefly  ot  strata  of  clay-slate,  much  intersected  by  veins  of 
quart2}  and  wnich  setro  to  re^  oh  faica-siate,  a  mineral  that  occurs  fm  the 
Sides  and  summits  of  several  of  theni,  and  which  jprotably  rests  on  gra* 
nite.  The  dip  of  the  striitk,  whether  of  slate,  of  lime-stone,  or  saod« 
itone^  is  almost  imrariabl jr  south«ea8t  l^e  chief  metallic  repositories 
arj  Teitts  of  lead  and  copper  ores  aear  Laxey,  at  Foxdale,  aad  at  &^a« 
head  near  Port  Briai.' 

liats  and  Puffins  seem  to  form  the  most  imporunt  arUcle  iik. 


4k 


WoodsU  JiUnmi  if  tie  IskqfJUin.  SQ» 


BAnilni  zocAogy.  /The  latter  ate  hand  to  mak^  exceUent  sonjiy 
and  the  rormer,  after  eft'ectin^  a^d^afkatioa  fromthe  Wreck  of 
a  Russian  mere hatit man,  decTar&d  war  against  the  *^  poor  p'uf* 
fins/*  who  burrow  in  rabbit  hotesj  and'nearly  exterminated  the 

Sumn  race.    The  following  method  of  settling  v.  territorial 
isputels    exceedingly    good.     We  wish  that  all   national 
aquabbles  were  adjusted  as  rationally, 

^  *  NoKiotttrepdfeaarenoi  tobefmtod.^  V^etfaer  they  would  be- aUeeor 
lire  and  niukipfy'i»ttOt  agreed  upOo^  Giraklaa  nolei  a  diq)ate  betweea 
she  KiogB  or  £pffland  md  Ireland  for  this  Utde  domaia»  which  wai 
M«ed  to  be  amic^y  settled  by  the  introduction  of  venomoiia  mutlei  from 
£nglj^d  which  would  not  }ite  in  Ireland.  The  repdies.  Itvedt  aodtht 
^'     of  England  consequently  took  ppfsesfion  of  it.* 


This  hland  presents  a  dreary  knd  sterile  surface.  <  !t  Is/ 
observes  Mr.  w.  ^  destitute  of  iicoods,  and  of  almost  alT treses 
not  planted..  Sometimes  I  observed  a  little  brushwood,  ^d  at 
Others  have  had  pointed  out  to  me  places  wllere  bushes  and 
hazel  trees  used  to  grm^  •^ 

The  population  is  supposed  to  exceed  SO^OOQ.  The  climate 
is  somewhat  ^  milder  in  winter  than  that  of  the  tieighbouring 
shores/  and  the  heat  of  summer,  on^e  other  bahd,  \%  not  sq 
great.  The  land  is  chie6y  divided  into  small  fWrms,  from  150 
to  200  acres  each.  The  duration  of  'leases  is  most  absurdly  ii- 
Inited  by  legislative  enactment  to  21  years^  a  systetn  clealrly 
fatal  to  the  advancement  of  agricultote  ;  but  the  ntysterv  id 
Mved  when  we  find  it  attributed  by  Mr.  Woods  to  the  senish 
lipprehensions  of  the  governots,  that  long  leaaes  would,  by 
meeting  the  frequency  of  purchase,  ke^p  a  few  fines  on  alien-^ 
atibn  out  of  their  pockets.  About  twenty  shillings  per  English 
statute  acre  rpay  be  the  average  ainiKmnt'of  farm^^^nt. 

The  cattle  are  turned  to  graze  upon  the  uneultivshed*  land 
wbich  is  common,  and  amounts  to  more  than  onetfanrd  of  the 
islatid.  ~  We  mention  this  unimpdrtiiht  fact  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  the  fbllonviiig  instance  of  brute  saga« 
city. 

.<<  Horses  toeing  accustomed  to  take  in  larger  mouthfiils  and  loqger 
bfanohes  than  the  8beep»  cannot  eat  the  furze  in  its  natural  state,  on  ac* 
count  of  the  prickles.  When  confined  to  this  sort  of  food*  they  trample 
upon  the  branches,. and  paw  them  with  their  forefeet,'  till  the  prickles  ce< 
come  mashed  together  or  rubbed  off ;  and  so  completely  do  they  perform 
th^r  wprk/that  die  food  thus  prepared  might  be  squeesied  by  the  bare  hand 
widi  imputity/'  . 

^'  Sleep  in  this  conntryy  are  subject  to  as  peculiar  ixA  fet^l  drseasev 
called  bvdie  aitives  Oim,  su^Msed  to  be  owii^  to  die  eating  of  the  hy» 
dfocotyle  Valgaris^'  Inarsh  pennywort.  Its  leaf  is  said  to  corrode  the  liver  i 
and  no  opening  a  sheep  diat  has  died  of  the  diseasei  to  be  ionnd  attaohei 
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.thereto;  ttfluisAiiified  isto  aoiaifiiiiaiy.iiAvio^  appui?Ft  lift  and  tttDtkn?  Uft 
t^tainipgitapmimtive  vegetabk.A^p^'f  ;  i   <     i.f'j'i:;/  ♦  .    * 

The  manufacturers  of  tKe island  export  io^ihe  value  pffrorej 
il,000l  to  ldiOo6l,  yeailv  in  ^trbnj>  tinensand'sjajlcloth.  The  re - 
Imamder  ot  the  annual  exportation  consLsts  m  nerrinsjs,  *  vary.- 
i'ng  in  quantity^ wiih  the  siuicce*s&  of  the  fishery,  leaa,  or  lead 
ore,  fowls,  butter,  a  few 'eggs,  and'sbme'dther'triffinef  articles.' 
jThe  Map^?.Jt»^rifig  fisjrpry  ^i]^p%s  ivearly  }.QQr Afhin^iiJ^^paft*  of 
>ljout.l6.  ic^ns  eacb.  i  The  aeasoD^xJomiaj^iicQ^.iAiJiil;^,; . ^d  endl 
mth  SdptQittbier.  The  Biimbdr^.eau^tdo kvodj,,j)l()baUy,:adai2l 
fit  Galcnjatiouv  but  ibeaTarageqtiaiKity  snnqaliyiicared  isi  sup<» 
posed  by  MhW.  to  b0'bet«<?een  e%ht  atid  'tJni  ttiilHofls,  beini 
€0016  years  doutiie  this  qudrttity,  and  -sjDme  J\fettW  only  "hai? 
/Xbe  prejseqt  prjqe  of  .jFneph  .herrjqgs  varies .':frqip  12s.,6((.'  to 
j26s/per  maze,  of  ,30  score,'.  ..  ,  '  .     '„•    ..•,-.  .i 

.  yv  e  pas^  o yer.a  consiperabl^  variety,  of  tt^a^tter  which,  thot^gtf 
jht'coducedjwlth  perfect  pr^pji^ty  jnto  the  \ycrjc,. floes  not  a^^^ 
pear  very  susceptible  of  analysis,  iror  veryinyjortant  in  itself^ 
.The  ^  ^ttr^ctiofls^  of  the  isl^qc},*  e?^cept  in  th^  ya\nable  instance 
j6f  exempti9^*£rGp^t;ixe$,  ^refio^jgre^t;.  Livin.gJs  cheap,  but 
potqhe/tpejr.ib^h.in  n^ore  de^irahl^  parts  of, ,tbe  British  Empire, 
jTheJftjpyr^ry  seems. tp  pfjC^iU^  t;o  tb^  pictu- 

rpsqufe tr^yeU^i;,j  ;.^rr  Wooqs^h^s.  enliyeppd  i^  by , two  or  threa 
good  :ijairy/^alqs,^  among  ^h\i^\k  the  niuiUhe  doog — the  *.  spectre 
ftpund?  gf  .Wajter  pcott»7-ipajwes  ^conspicuous  figure.  ^  j  ....  .t 
,  Thprje.  js  gome  want , of  discrimination  ,in  the  qhaptei:  oq  t]^ 
^'qhstitutipn^  but  as  far  l^s  We^  can  colfecj;  th^.goverpmeot  of 
theld^nd  i^  flow  merely  nomjpal.  ^  The  legjslatjye.and  judicial 
|iinctiop&^^tpjbe,ujnite4»  apd  a^ystem  pf  Jif>pe^ls  t'q  be  e$« 
tablfsDea  wQi(ib./»uft^  '.we  atpprehendy  prpv^  .^ccasioqally  yexa-f 
ti.oiis.i  .  Tbe  gqv^niiflentsuych  as  it  i^,^  is  ^ip  the,  hands  of  the 
Gpvernor^  the  P^^m^\^f.^l^^A^\\^^^  ^  sort  of 

4^!Pg?  IfM*  ¥^^  pPm.9»9i^f '  Ofcthe  ,latterj,.,the  fiumber  is 
twenty  fpur;  and  of, the  D^emster^-^it  coMid  not  ^  well  be 
ess — only  two.  Tlie  revenue  of  the  island  was  stated  by' jbQ 
Duke  of  Athol  in  the  year  1790  to  amount  to  upwards  of  SOOol. 
per«mntim  ;  but  according  to  Mr.  Pitt's  statement  in  the  Hodse. 
Tjf  Common^  in  1805,  it  amodtJted  to'ibegross  sum  of 'f2,60o!. 
Pf  r  aiiiium;  upon  the  average  of  the  fast  few  years,  ,  '*^'     ' 

The  essays  on  t|ie  Mauksjlaws  contaijn  a  ^^er^sufhcient^^por- 
pjtipri  of..tbeir  cbarartedind  extent..   Tb^  J^QsLinterestinR  of 
their  peculiarities  i6,  that  they   ditdrd   protection  to^4ebjlor$ 
/       ^^}^K %ai  pr-ftC's^ss  on  ;a9cp^nt'9f  ^f b>p4Bt,9q|Ptf^<jte4;in  the 
/        jJaoA.  1 .  b<^.ine  a^)jecdote.5,.:i|iicp/it]^^|ii5«).w^tJii .  ^hi$:(»^'ivi)^ge  Am 
jeiHted.by  Mr>  ^lQod&     A  .^hapterif;ik^Ql«d)dQ^rtr^tole:^vih6 
isiafidf  ktninsactiQa  ivhichJwlU  jprbbaBty » be  krio\yi|^iit?a^tiic^ct 


o»  & 


/ 


.    Whitkk«rV  life  Tntdei/rrtspomlBiicinfgir  G..iBitiMjfi.  til 

xff  £&ffliklil4ii»tary  by  the  name  of  the  v^MW-^fr.   .  Th«  ;laft 
cfaapterdetarlsicH^  brstory of : tbe isbnodi  t.,.:  :,  -   ;  ^,..,     .» 
*•    Wuhisome   dediictioH  for  a  want  ioff.xiistiHctj,f;ta^6n)ent.  m 
^omei[kstji  of  thiswork,  we.aredi&posed  toifdoliiitilei:jt  asa  venyi 
srespectabie  compiktioa.  > -,   ;      :,   i    *..  .     , 


Art.  yill.  The  JLife  and  O'tgiml  Corresi^taxidenci',  ,^f  Sir  George  Rudcli^ 
.  'kniiht,  L'J.pD.y  the  friend  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford.  By  [hpjnai 
*  P.unham  Whttaker,.  L.L.D.»  F.S.A,,  .Vicar  of  *WhaIIey,  'in  Lan- 
cashire, ^-to.  pp.'3(to.  Price  11.  Is,  Longman  and  Co  j  Edwards, 
•' Halifax '} '.Ford,  Manclicster.  IS-ro. 
--•••--■'''.■•'•  '  '-        .  .  .        \ 

VTOSTnien  whoTiavemuch  iraaginatibn  arid  b,iit  little  moneys 
can  recollect  that,  oftener  than  one***  in  their  lives, .perhaps, 
it  has  occurred  to  thenrt,  what  &  nuaiber  of  conk^ijaled  and  fo»t 
deposits  of  treasure  there  are  ivlthiti  the  countiy^  MifJ.  ])\<>\y\.Hf 
within  the  county,  in  wluc.h  tbeyare  living.  .  Ev«mi  within  a 
faiorencghbounng  &|)ai:Q9--r perhaps  within  their  patri&h-^-tiiei^ 
may*  be  several  unknown  .$p\ns,— possibly  in'sai^ped  up  ho^^ 
in  walls  thatthey  have  numberless'time^ieen^— tinder  soues  ot 
floors,  on  which'thieyhave  trodden,  or  infgardens  from  which 
they  have  had  their  cabbagi^  and  go^sebrrrtes5*-»where.i>oxe$ 
or  little  jars  of  precious coitis  are  lyings  as  useless  as  the  jev^peb 
that  CJareoce  dreamed  h^  saw  in  the  sockets  <,if  tbe  dead  men^a 
eyes  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  And  for  a  ij^omeit  qr  t>vo  thev 
have: indulged  in  a  kindof  fretting;  'amusement^  to  think,  what 
delightful  iuck  tt  would  be  to  fall  o\\  ocie  uf 'tii^M^  idie  juiiiaa 
of  gblden  and  filrer  monarchs.'  <  i 

<  'W^  presume  that  our  iirveterate  insatiable  antiquaries  oiajr 
beiiable'(o4ap^imo  a  sani'ilarlLiad.Of  uAusiiigs  respecting  the 
lindetecteri.siodgitienis;  of: old  pafsecst  •  Olteu  uMist  their  itna*- 
ginatkms'be  piayedupoo/  and  pleased  and  ve^ed  at  once,  by 
the  £iysii(n 'bbt  vistonary  forms  of -the  iumber-rpoms  of.mauor* 
houses  and  castles — of  the  twilight  garrets  actually  existing 
somewhere* within  the. immense  .ma^^  of  English  budding — 
V^bicb  cor>tain  trunks  or  bosses,  with /venerable  dust  thicklj 
overspreading  th^m».  aud;  black  spkl^rs  ^taiHJln^  centinel  ia 
{>erpetuity  over  them,  and  which  .trunks  ^contain  antique  re^ 
gisters,  or  letters,  or  topographical  legends,  or  ti>e  rhyming 


iflj)lied'!     Hbvv  ntatiV  Hfedigrees  mighi 
settle^  ^Wf^way  'tfp  f6vyard; the  Poriq^iek'^f^  What  light  Wpu^ 
'jurst  for^tfhyoii  tlie  Taipprtant'^gjUestioQ}?  .con^  a  Popjsb 

[oundatipn-^5)r  ft  rpyaf  pcogrjess-l-gr.^^^^  two  neigb-^ 

iouring.^tw^ts-^orjhe'jjnci^^^^^  <?/  tjie  ql^ira^j^ 


sift  Wlfaib&er^s  Zjjft  mi  Gn7«9NM^^ 

tim  «f  tiobiltry-^orwwfaicb  it  was  of  the  mriceatora  bf  kfae  fiunlljr 
once  inhabidng  it  that  vvent  ivith  Edward  or  Henry  to  die  wan 
in  Franccs-^rthe  real  cluiracter  of  some  sobordinaite  states- 
■Htti  ^^  we  bad  but.  soaoe  sopematvral  insttiict  to  lead  us,  or 
^  but  some  auspicious  accident  would  f>oiiit  us,  to  exactly  the 
^igbt  garrctj  cir  truok,  or  closet,  of  all  the  carrets,  trunksi  and 
closets  in  the  country. — If  any  partial  intcJIigence  is  obtained 
concerning  the  existence  of  such  an  inestimabie  deposit,  tberb 
is  no  rest  till  it  can  be  inspected ;  after  it  hasVeen  inspected^ 
there  is  no  rest  till  its  contents  are  printed  ;  and  when  they  are 

Erinted,  there  is  no  ordinary  strain  of  exultation  in  cbngratu- 
iting  myself  and  the  public,  on  the  discovery,  and  the  patriotic 
comniunici^tion,  of  the  hidden  riches. 

*  The  present  work  is  give«i  to  the  public  with  no  equivocal 
intimations  of  its  importance.  The  title  page;aiiiiounces  the 
«  Friend  of  Lord  Strafford*  We  all  know  that  Strafford  was 
sn  exeeedingly  conspicooi!^s  snan,  luid  bow  should  we  h^r^ 
finled  to  know  also  that  a  very  graat  man  never  makes  a  f  rieiid 
of  a  little  one  i  As  to  the  manner  in  which  these  letters  tmve 
Wen  so  long  preserved,  to  be  brought  out  at  last  so  oppor^ 
tunely  to  alieviate  a  limine  of  literature,  the  advertisement 
informs  us,  that  Sir  G.  Radcliffe's  son,  (his  only  child,)  dying 
without  issue,  in  Dublin,  in  1679,  a  part  of  the  paternad  esuiate 
was  sold  to  a  family  of  the  name -of  Eimsall,  ^  by  wbom,^  staiyi 
the  Editor,  *  according  to  the  best  informatioti^  I  have  iMen 
•ble^  to  obtain^  these  letters,  A^.*  were  discovered  in  an  old 
ttegleeted  trunk  or  bureau,  and  have  ever  siooe  heeft  preun'ed 
with  the  care  and  respect  to  wbicb  they  «f0  entitled.*  The 
irst  announ<;ementiohim  of  their  existence,  was  made  by  an 
antiquarian  friend,  who  brought  him  extracts,  as  Columbwi 
brought  b^ck  samples  of  the  productions  of  the  new.  world.  A 
desire  was  excitM  to  obtain  access  to  inspect  Ae  whole  ool^ 
lection.    The  privilege  was  politely  granted  by  the  posseasor ; 

<  on  a  careful  penissd,  I  di6ttght  them  too  valdsUe  td  be -feA  to  th^ 
fcte  of  many  rimiiar  eoilecttont,  which,  hsvtng  nei^r  lieea  fdntfed  not 
placed  in  any  great  national  repository  of  ancient  fSperi,  have  cidier 
peiidwd  in  the  changes  of  faauly  property,  or  cemaini  perperaa%  esqioecd 
to  that  calamity.' 

.  .  '  On  the  whole  thia  volume  may  .be  C09«id(ered  as  a  m^jlfi^  to  the  coU 
J^ptioD  of  *^  Ijord  Straffoifd'a  Letters,*'  to  the  editor  of  whidi  the  cooteats 
of  it  were  evidemly  imkoowa ;  and  for  thM  reaaoa^  had  the  qoaatity  ot 
matter  permitted,  it  would  have  been  eypanoed  into.a  thui.foli<^  in  Ofder 
to  bind  up  uniformly  With  that  magnificent  work.  By  mesnii,  indeed*  tit 
Carte'a  «'  Life  of  Ormond,'^  and  <<  Thorloei  State  PaptirSf**  thil  dl^ti 
blight  Btiil  have  been  accompliah^d,  had  not  an  aversida  to  iHt  tnown 
ana  of  book*  making  long  aince  determined  me,  in  eterjf  coUectba  which 
i  might  ky  before  the  public,  U>  coafine  mytelf  to  origiatl  tnatcer/ 
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And  tomnrd  the^ad  of  the  Folume  he  prc^itoufices  it,  '  afmr^ 
tunate  discovery*  that  ^'  has  enabled  him  to  lay  this  series „  of 
letiters  before  tUe,  public.*  ^ 

.  They,  are  preceded  by  a  geniealogical  account  of  the  *  Ka4^ 
^iffesy*  who resided.in  Lai)cashire«  and  ^  were^  in  the rcig«  of 
Qiiieen.  Erlifsabetb  aod  her  succes^Qf,  a  reJigious  family,  socae* 
what  tincitired  with  jthe  preiudices  of  Puritanisni.  This  appears 
in  the  eharacterisibic  fondness  of  that  party  for  Old  Tesiaaietft 
names^  as  Joshua,  Jeptha,  J^tms,  Caleb ;  all  of  which  occur, 
and  same  more  than  ottce,  in  the  compass  of  two  generations.*^ — 
Qeorge  Radt*IiiFe  was  born.  Jn  1593,.  in  tlie  West  Riding  of  the 
IcauBtj^Qf  York,  lost  his  father  when  about  six  y^aKsold,  and 
Was  brought  Up  under  the  care  of  a  ^  pious  and  excellent 
mother,  to  whose  itistructton  and  example  was  owing,  under 
Providence,  the  serious  and  religious  tttm  of  mind  which  in 
youth  dnd^age,.as  well  as  under  great  diversities  of  fortune,  tfre 
ton  appears  t;o  have  maintained  with  undfeviating  constancy/ 
It  is  to  her  thati^  large  portion  of  the  scries  of  letters  are  aV 
dressed. 

The  series  commences  from  school,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Writer^s  fourteenth  year,  and  goes  oh,  with  great  sobriety' and 
filial  decorum,  toa  lenp.th  of  almost  a  himdrcd  letters,  recdrdj 
ing  hiilife  aniadventures  uptotheagebf  twentyrfour.  There 
isihen  acfaas^m  of  seven  years,-  which  We  ivonder  greatly  that 
Dr.  Whitaket  has  not  endeavoured  to  account  for.  The  ad-^ 
snirers  of  the  i>receding  epistolary  course  vvill  regret  this  blaijlt 
as  a  very  serious  loss  an^  misfortune  \  for  it  is  probable  the 
letters  written  during  this  interval  would  have  afforded  if  they 
had  appeared,  vei*y  accurate  and  interesting  information  con« 
cerning  the  costof  five  or  six  suits  of  clothes— concerning  the 
torice  of  lodgingsr^naj^  poa^ibly  even  the  rent  of  a  hou^e  o^ 
houses  ;  for  in  this  interval  he  was  twice  married.  His  second 
wife  was  cousin-german  to  Sir  Thomas  Went  worth,  afterwards 
Lord  Strafford, /with  whoni  he  now  commenced  a  friends^hip, 
which  contihued  to  his  Lordship's  death,  and  was,  Dr:W.  says, 
*  equally  useful  and  honourable  to  both  parties.'  M'd  was  be« 
come,  ill  this  interval,  *  an  eminent  practising  lawyer ;'  and,  aa 
appears  from  a  series  of  letters  to  nis  wife,  who  remained  in 
Yorkshire  while  he  attended  at  Westminster  during  the  terms, 
had  a  great  deal  of  business  on  his  hands.  He  was  much  em- 
jployed  and  trusted  in  the  private  concerns  of  VVentworth  ;  was 
constituted  king's  attorney  in  the  Court  of  York  when  Went- 
worth  was  lord  pi^esident;  and  when  at  length  Wentwortb 
becaniie  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  he  immediately  obtained  for 
RadcH^  the  situation  of  principal  secretary,*  an  office  regarded 
as  equivalent  to  prime  minister.'    About  the  year  1645,  whetit 


tbe  kinged  afikirs  Wiete qdhe  do$perate/9ir  Oeorgfd  wididrewtft 

*  During  his  abode  at  Paris^  yejirs,  anxiety,  ^nd  want  of  thcte  accom-* 
inoHations  W^ich 'Ki^*  earlier  habhs 'had  rAdbred  liecestery  to  hifo,bi»ought 
ea  a  stroke  of  the  p9Hy^\  wHi^b-baS '  happily  na  ^ot  on  his  tinder8t«mcUn|4 
■ndi^  as  spears,  \^i7  tittle  on  bis-  apfritsl'  Withofie  side  torpid  and  hdf 
^adt  this  iaithful'exile  continued-  to  the  last  actcirelyemplQyediii  prqvHing' 
|f»r  hia  master's,  preset  wants,  and  promotftog,  his,  restorati  n*  That *M?iP|t» 
t^e  object  of  ^1  hisi^igp^a,  and  the  caus^  p^.  bi(te)[  di8appoi|)tinent,tf>  ^U 
ij.wnriviRg  friends,  \}^,y/df.  ppt  pqrmjtted  .to  sqe :  th^ jxarticujara  .of  l^is  mjiriiejt 
ftop  Phiis*  and  ibf  iawieiji^te  occasion,  ofj  his  i  death  tino.s|  prpfemWy  tji^ 
journey  jtselQ,  are  ro^here  refated;.  bjit.it  is  CQrtain  that  he  expi;*OT  at 
Tlu^hiny,  Kfay  §c?,  1657,,iri  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age*  and  was  iccom* 
panied  to  his  bortal  at  thJit  place  by  the 'Royal  Party.^      '  '^^ 

^  He  Was  luo^t  it^^f;^,t}^l?Je  ai^,^  q^n  qt  biisinps^*,  aji/^yppeari 
io  nave  been  eag,^?;'.  to.  occupy  us  *ngny  dei^rt^Kffnts]  pf]  it  a^ 
|i9S!^>ble.  ,^bat^  he  evir^ced  no  ordinary  ability  ijvt^^h is  capacity, 
ib^re^c^ouji  not  .b^  a  mo^e,  d/?ci5>iye.^proQfthaJulii$  being  ewr 
ployea  in  prciference  to  all  otlier  men  by  Strafford.  In  advert- 
^i;^  to  th9.foolii^U,e^ti«;fiv^gance,joC  prai^je.  beM9y^d  on  bis  elo- 
gijgnfe  hs  sot^je  J]9fM)er  .\vriter, .  and  iiid^eefj.  in.fjie  genernl 
cBt.^imi,e  of  bi^stf jenlf^  .Vx-  W.  is  rcjiljy  uioce.  so\)/pr  tfean  coulj) 
b^Pi '^?'^/K>-W4*^^*  f Aiiu  an.ap^-flHaji^i)  cc|l;or  * . Be cojhfia^gr; 
pir,C^eori>,.e.aji,p.,ai3n,9/ soun^l,  ciea^*  $cnse,  fL^d  ^P}f^M^^{}^^ 
utmQ^t  or  tbat  iu^Miiijia^l^*  ^iiuowujerH  l^y  ,iiivn^cibJp'^^|.igeriQe  ^ 
|pt  fis  nof  panjci|)at|ii^  in  apy  tjcjir^'fs  tj.je  cQuibaiithi^' genius 
f^f  j^tmfif^rdyto.  whot»  It . should  see 0)  that  be  niaintaiu^d^  wit^ 
i^)yip}j;^b|e  fii^e^ity,  thiftjdutiful  allegiance  w'hicjb  correctly  m^ia'- 


s^r^d^  aiid  expressed  tbeir  relajtion  tq  eacb. other,  in  point  qf 
tj^pqt.  The  editor  nptes  one  remarkable  difference  belyveeri 
ibepf.  Iv^dcli^e,  vyben  tr^iisact^ng  or  writing  upon  bdsi pes j« 
]va3  always  grpvje  and.  intent.  S.trafford,. while  pursiifng^  Ij^it 
purpose  with  ^i)  energy  and  an  efi^cien^y  scarcely  ever  sur'^ 


J'orcoWIentjpjiJ*.  integrity,  it  .v((,uld  seettiih^t/^ir^eoig^'^ 
{ibhracier.wa^  i^ivulnerable, — except  on^tbe  poUjtic^^^icle.  Jn 
one  .or  tw9  i^UjQrs  to  Sii;afford,  we^  ^ere  pleased ,to.&^e'fi mi  pos^^ 
§^,s^;9S.  PPP9'U>h.^nj'  ^^\^«*?ige  enpugh  to  't^lpe.*j*jjeoA  jiim 
^(Imooi^ii  that  ioru.iid^ibie  pertionaj^e,  on  some  (VpiPts  of  mcfral 
propriety  aid  jfciitfious  in^pgrtance.  We  are  toid  tjiat  ^tj^ufipru 
i^Qi^jetinie.^,.  acjuici^lly  made  l^m  a  kind  of  confc^pr,  ^n^^^^i- 
Ceseryedly  disclosed  to  him  ^uch  mat.tei*!^  s^  oppre^s^d  Hi.s.coiii* 
fcieuce.  It  is  ej^idvent.that  tW  .ni^xcipUiS.  of  reiigipn  n«ui'\ie^ 
eaciv  apd  st^riouslv  inculciueaon.^ir:Geprffe's  muid,  anil  tnat 
lie  retauicd  through  a  busy  political  hie  such' a  recoftlectioii  oi 


tham  anc)  p«0nipttrtn(}&  to.  aYow  tbeiQ^  ais  have  loQg'siiUce.bQeQ 
out  :of  fashion  in.  Imclisa^  .    /   .•    i 

:    But  thp   biograf^bical  portion  of  tbi»  very  sjeoder  voliim^ 
(iTDty'  haivev7er,.x;0nstructed/:afirthe  eclitx)r. po^iti.vel v  08^t:|re3iifik 
for  the  pjii-poheof  *  making  a  bdok^*)  is  very  brief,  thf^.  subataac^ 
cf  it'cQiisistinjg'of  Sir  Georji;e*s , letters  ;  with  ;a  nuixiber  froOl 
Sjpaftbnly  which,  thoqgh  for  the  greater  part  on,  topics  of  no 
great  interest^  and  written  iri  an  incorrect,  negligent,  and  almost 
rutfe.pUra>ie<5lo^y,  (iisplay  a;ll  his  characteristic  sagacity,  deqfr 
slan,  andi , daring' inniperwcwity.  .  A&  to  ttadcliffe's  letters,  w^ 
tbiiik,  that  after  Dr;  Wl's  cuip;reJs'iiQB4  about  rthe  good  fo^tunt^ 
pf  their  discovery  shall  luve  beea  doly  echoed  Uy  a  fe^^  antif- 
IjiiarifVi,  in  .tbe^  toneoib'  Peiicitj^tiQii.  to  their  editor,  th^re  wilt  b# 
nearly  a  pji-ffctoonseat  of  all  other  re.^.ders  Uxat  Qoihing.ipor# 
totally  it^ipifd  and.  iiseleb^.  has  ev:er.  yet  been  set  to  occupy  ft 
littib  ftpciGu  ahniit  tho  centre  of  modern  quarto  pages.    Tfac^ 
bonstatchuifly  of  littb  .ndticiTs,  in  the  driest  style,  of  the  unoat 
erdinany  tuciitersin  the  pas>siog  circuiBStances  of  life;  suqh  af 
the  want  or  receipt  of  sf&all  sums  pf  money,  the  coUs  of  diet; 
the  pcnrchaae  of  apparel,  diaappbiotments  caused  by  carrier^ 
the  meeting  with  acquaintance^  the  perversity  of  my  unqle^ 
accompanied  indeed  with  expressions  of  kindness,    bnt  gene^ 
rally  in  much  the  same  form  of  words,  to  bis  mother.     At  j^ 
more  advanced  stage  there  are  expressions  of  affection  for.bia 
wife  and  son,  deliberations  whether'  they  had  better  come  to 
him  in  London,  or  stay  for  him  to  return  to  them  in  Yorksbiire^ 
notices  of  the  load  of  unpleasant  business  in  the  management 
of  some  old  lady's  estates,  an  account  of  a  slight  imprisonmoot 
which  he  suflered  /or  refusing  to  pay  his  share  of  the  forced 
loan  with  -which  Charles  made  an  e^cperiment  on  the  nation  ia 
16^7,  with  apiece  or  two  of  casui&try  about  hovy  far  h^  ought  to 
persist  in  incurring  inconvenience  or  danger  in  a  resistance  to 
ibe  iniquity  of  government^— which  deliberation  ended  ia  r^ 
solving,  with  the  advice  of  friends,  that  if  bis  Majesty  should 
continue  peremptory,   Mr.  RadclifFe  should  not.      There  no 
where  appears   any  remarkable  force  of  understanding,  any 
brilliance  or  even  sprightliness  of  thought,  any  ardour  of  seur 
tiooent,  anystrik'mg  narration.     When  writing  frpm  the  coUego 
be  never  gives  any  account  of  his. studies,  or  signifies  any  par<« 
ticolar  interest  in  any  'subject  or  book*    In  short,  the  mattery 
he  writes  about  seem  to  be  generally,  with  the  exception  pf  hi^ 
faoMly,  the  least  things  he.  can  be  supposed  to  ha^v^  to  writ^ 
about:    his  true,  as  the  editor  obsei:ves,  and  gives  the  obsec-r 
vation  in  a  tone  of  importance  it  will  not  support,  that  a  num^ 
ber  of  particulars  characteristic  of  the  times  are  afforded  bjr 
such  letters.;  4is  for  instaiifie,  the  prices 'of  p^r^tiQul^r  kinds  of 
lood.and  apparel*— the  much  gneat^r  measure  of  frugality  prq^ 
Vol.  VIII.     '  2  U 
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yaiUng  in  ibose  times  than  in  the  present,  aiid;  some  particular 
modes  of  it — the  extreme  slowness  in  the  conveyance  of  t^ttera 
between  distant  pans  of  the  coantryj^  it  requiring  a  much 
greater  number  of  weeks  than  it  does  now  of  days  for  a  com- 
iiiunication  between  friends  in  the  north  and  the  south  of 
England — and  the  manner  of  addressing  and  Jooking  up  to 
parents  in  those  times,  so  much  more  expressive  of  deference 
Ihan  that  prevaihng  in  this  age  of  licence,  premature  mannish* 
ne^Sy.  and  wasteful  expense ;  this  age  of  which,  like  Dr.  W.^ 
we  should*  be  most  passing  glad  to  exchange  the  fops,  the  beard- 
less coxcombs,  the  bucks,  blades,  and  profligate  prodigality, 
for  even  something  several  degrees  less  decorous  in  character, 
Imd  economical  in  modes  of  living  and  amusement,  than  what 
is  here  exemplified  in  the  yo.uth  and  early  manhood,  the  school 
and  college  life,  of  Sir  G.  Radcliffe.  In  good  truth  there  is 
i)ot  the  smallest  occasion  for  the  editor's  appeal  to  '  even  a 
modern  father  of  rank  and  fortune,  whether  he  can  lay  bis  baud 
on'  his  h^art  and  say  that,  as  the  companion  and  comfort  of 
his  old  age«  he  would  not  prefer  a  son  like  George  Radcliffe, 
to  a  disciple  pf  our  great  classical  seminaries  at  present,  who 
brinfl;s  away  with  hini  a  much  greater  horror  of  inelegance  than 
of  vice.*  Ii  is  admitted,  we  say,  that  these  letters  mark  inci- 
dentally some  few  features  of  the  simplicity,  the  frugality,  the 
deferetice  to  elders  and  instructors,  which  that  age  may  boast 
against  the  present,  (for  which,  by  the  way,  that  age  was  in  no 
Ismail  degree  indebted  to  that  Puritanism  which  Dr.  W.  detests) ; 
but  at  the  same  time  we  think  there  cannot  well  be  a  more 
striking  exemplification  of  the  utter  contempt  in  which  we  are 
now  cotne  to  hold  that  same  lauded  frugality,  than  that,  in  order 
to  afford  us  a  very  few  extremely  slight  incidental  notices  of 
the  manners  of  those  times,  a  quantity  of  as  trivial  letters  as  it 
is  possible  to  conceive  an  educated  person  to  write,  should  be 
made  to  constitute  the  substance  of  a  guinea  quarto.  What 
amazement  at  any  similar  doinirs  would  not  have  been  testified 
by  the  worthy  George  Radcliffe,  and  his  tutor,  and  his  kind 
mother,  who  were  so  exact  and  careful,  even  to  the  penny, 
about  the  cost  of  every  thing !  What  total  incredulity,  and 
What  scorn  of  the  fortune-teller's  silliness  they  would  have 
felt,  if  such  a  destiny  had  been  predicted  of  the  homely  written 
messages  about  health  aiid  the  sundry  little  matters  of  business, 
which  people  who  had  occasion  to  eat,  and  wear  clothes,  neces- 
terily  had  often  on  their  bands.  Besides,  we  have  plenty  of 
printed  memoirs,  letters,  and  anecdotes,  illustrative  of  the 
^tateand  maBner^  of  those  times.  Or  if  we  had  not,  it  would 
^ave  been  worth  while  to  wait  for  the  discovery  of  some  oiAcr 
^  old  trunk  or  bureau'  than  that  of  which  the  contents  are  here 
disombogu/ed ';  and  it  would  have  been  tolerably  ss^e  timt  none 
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of  them  could  have  tbrowa  a  stronger  ridicule  on  'the  gravity 
with  which  an  editor  should  announce  their  ciiscovery  asafor* 
tunate  event  for  the  Kterary  world; 

As  8pecim«is  we  wiM  transcribe  two  or  three  letters,  chosen 
rather  at  random  than  with  any  painted  aim  to  verify  what  w6 
hteve  said  of  the  collection. 

The  following  was  written  in  his  fifteenth  year: 

«  Good  Mother,  April  7th,  1607* 

'  '  Yoa  might  think  it  a  very  unnatural  part  in  me,  ha?iag  so  good  cip- 

portttnitie,  if  1  would  not  write  unto  you  ;  but  lest  you  should  tbioke  so,  I 

could  toot  at  this  tVme  but  write,  although  I  have  but  small  matter  whereof 

to  write.  •  I  received  of  George  Armitage  the  carrier  my  hat,  and  the 

*  *  *  *  and  the  cloth  that  you  carried  the  ptggeons  in.  My  master  bath 
sent  Ibr  some  books  to  Londoo,  which  will  cost  above  twenty  shilfogSy 
but  I'  can  not  be  without  them.  I  have  sente  you  heere  ^our  lu)ife»  whidv 
xny  master  has  caused  to  be  new  drelsed^  and  a  •  »'  •  •  »  .  •  .  which 
my  mistress  saith  is  yourst  and  gave  it  to  me  to  send  unto  you.  I  hope 
to  see  ray  unkle  come  to  dayt  and  my  uncle  Lockwood  said  that  if  he 
could  call  on  him  he  woula  come  too.  I  would  gladly  see  my  cousin 
Charles  ;  I  hope  to  see  him  ere  long ;  if  he  come  he  shall  not  come  befofe 
he  be  looked  for.  I  pray  you  cominend  tne  to  my  brothers  and  etsters,  a^d 
s31  our  good  friends.  Thus  desyringS  ybur  dailye  blessings  I  take  ftiy 
l^ve.  *  '  Your  obedient  sonoe  G.  IL' 

We  p^s  over  several  of  just  ,tbe,  saoie.  sort^  to  extract  the 
ninth,  p.  22,  - 

f  The  opportnoitie  of  thia  bearer  at  the  bug  .intermission  of  my  letti^rsy 
my  dears  and  lovynge  Mother,  made  me,  att  this  tyme  that  1  co|ild  not 
omitte  this  so  fitt  an  opportunitie.  These^  therefore,  are  to  giye  you 
most  humble  and  earty  thapks  for  all  your  kindnes .  tqwards  raee,  having 
so  better  rccompence.'to  reivder  for  the  same.  We  are  all  in  good  Ueajthe 
(praysed  be  God  1}  here  at^  Oldham.  }At*  ancf  Mrs,  Hunte  remember 
raemselves  unto  yQli«  and  to  my  brothers  and.  sisters,  most'  kindly.  I 
recrived  by  Thbmas  Dpnford,  this  bearer,  a  6»  T>  and  9  prints  of  gihg^«» 
breade^  one  to  me^'  ai^bth^r  to  Robertf  arid  another  to  Jerimye»  and  -5 
pe«rss=  to  my  cousin  Robert  and  mee  from  you^  and  1  'peare  and  2  applet 
£or  Jerimye  irmd  t  yam  •  We  desire  greatlye  to  see  you  at  Oidham,'  ac«> 
cording  to yoor  pconnse^lbr  we  .••.•.. ,  My  cototn.Robeit  is  weU  (God 
bf  lhaake4l)  aodiremiutii^r^tfa  his  datie  rapst  humUy  unto.y^u,  an(d  his 
§i9st.€i|refuU.pa3}eais.  Thus»  with  my  humble  dutij^and  commendations 
to  my  ^yne  brother,  ^d  sisters,  desyni^  your  dalie  prayer^/,  Jl;  ts^  m 
leave..  ,  .  •    ' .,  ^  '      ^  <  Your  most  tpvynge.and  obp4>^V'??l*?7  P"'  ?^ 

Th0  epistle  am  liot  in  the  lea$c>iiwproved  in  impbiaaHM, 
aft^rc  th^  writer  has  attained  th^.  age  of  tuiehty^  jaR)«l,xif(au 
teving  studied  at  Allege,  has  ^enWed^on^hn  legal  cpittrse-^ 
Omiy-'fi  Inn.    The Ibtfewidg  are  perfect!^  ftiir  samploa :    >-  - 

•  ^  Lovinge  Mother,  '  *fey»th,  161*? 
'  ^'I  have  received  t^o  letters  from  you,  with  a  Aandkercfaiefe  I1M1  n/;^' 

ftster  Nsttfetour  «rh|dt*i^iuwi(  deKvered-'to  Mti.  Loogky:;  sha^  Is  hW' 

2U2 


TFiysickV^nah^lVb^eha  fbnn^ght'dr  m«ti(t%&^  iK^rpiiupOMd  to  h4t» 
g<%e  down  kXb- Y^Drksbitethitf  i&mmer.  1  toldL  hcrof  408.  recd^ned  of 
Christopher  Brookes,  which  she  \i/$li<nok  have  re^aifl^  bob  iieony  that  it. 
coniee  i  i9  you  nn  -  such.  smalL  paymekiM*  I  \^^  •bes{itQkf>  jf^Hir  sugar»  cin- 
i^O'onf.  gjng^l-i  apd  ^xificee,  .yiMpbcjour^  godfiooer Jo.  Gib. .  w«U  sende.  I 
would  sett  but  from. hence  a  weeke  after  Midsomer  day,  and  go  bj 
Oxforde.' 


;»  c. 


r' "*r  Ii(wririge  Mother,  ..."  '•  ' 

.;*.  I  haye^-eoeiTed  froni  you  t\^o  letters  dfittd:tbe  3d  ^cd  17i  of,  June. 
VorA  horse,  i think  I  «hnll  conveniently  i^ro^nA^:  mei.to  \^^^  Th(»rnbili 
about  a  noneth  hefice*  I  hater'^ought  a  cfowenffHieot.chaaibers  .-aad-paid 
feiiiti^o:  nmoh  money  as  I  had  rfK»md»  aodtK^ri*  re^n^ias  xxrs.  more  tp 
be  paid  in  JLaikashire  at  ^artlmevir-tyde»' which  -tl^umbly  imreat  may  be 
peoTMied^ aeaiiMt  that  tyme.  JSot'my  cyiartm^.J^tfhaU  taJte  4if(>e  8 
ptniiides.  ACm^ luongky  i^  wril^reooifefed .(tprtfywib^  Gpd  I)  a^d.  cpv^ 
■iehds  herself  unita  yoo..'  Yoto^ttdsomie  willr  pr^nodfC  >yoii  spice*,?  agd 
atpd'tBem  by  WnL  liiy/ M  .       ! . .   .;-(  ^    h 

^^  As  thie  writer  gradually  ciJiriibs  u^  to  a  qoii-sidefabW  height 
la  official  U£e;,  as  well  asl^y^1^s,:  tbestram  lof  h)is  letters,  kj^eps 
4Q  exactly  4mq  proportu)B  to  tb^t.  of  his  ea^li^r  ones  ;  th^^t  is  ta 
il^y^.they  are.  iis  insigtiiBGaat  as  it  caa  b^  ienagi&ed  possible  for 
diiy  6]^Q'offais\altainTiieiitS  and  station  to  write.  Nor  can..v^tt: 
perceive  any, great  value  in  the  comparatively  small  nuQibe^ 
6f  those,  '(sSfftiA  of  tbm'  5f  YsOflskletaWe  Ifength)'  written  by 
Strafford,  though  they  bear,  as  we  have  said,  very  dalpabfef 
nfift*'ks  tf  tfti  '<5li«lffact6r.;  •  f  hey>dat«  chiefly  t^  cyficm  details. 


^earfqlcrisis  of  tbie  pi^h^cfijifffifs,  iU^*4iSbiays,'3^ 
^ive.laKi4i[ly.d^  and'a  distriicUng  JiMutiplicity  of  Business^ 

tb^  \yncHe:  rigoiiraf  bfs  character,  i% the  d/^^efsi^^  of  1ii»  ordf^rs^ 
91  itbe  ponfiidenee  loif.  bis  afiHticlp^ti^s*  rn{>lrij(itbstaia^pg  flfiaoji,;  ill 
0ilKmst,  and  ia  <thd. severity  df  Us  inveelivt^sy  wblob.were4i'* 
fTCtnl^  :#i^  i^ardly  less  fotee  ftgmibt  Mmeiof  the*  caadlictoia 
bJFQb^  >yoyeA  ^atrse'lAAin  ftgainst-  ks  caost 4!0iis|iioipoii»  eneniiM^ 
It  1^  ist^iUdgly  eVid^h^^  €kftt^>i«  M^'i^ifritf»'>libis^s^^ 
^6\^Kmf&Etttifc^^^^^\^  iW'if  Wis'ttf^'fis  aiflbMdfr,->1*tttt« 
»Mrfte'ffiV^e«bbfln'ine%ian  bdfh^iif  tibuficff' intf^irftti: 
6  tffife^Vdffkdhfefg^^^^^^  even  involuntaifljr', 

liRWoiifgi  ioiward  vbfiqooiiiigt^oc  • '  1A0H  tvbeor  rihc^!  tteti^g|ii  Yas 
lNl%,fcicadQi»d'iDeffi$iQi^byriii^  dftsMmion^  thejj?»lojMhr,i$klft 
^v«^ftrtMg,ijor  thfi.Srno^cdutbD'^^  jwliPflU  h9^1^ftm 

co-operate^.  f)is.  spitil;  (Jh>X9S^wjth:ai;.ii^pf«lo6ttS  itidigRlmt/kll^ 
?riW5  i:^^Upl#ng  on  Itself  and  foanaing  ,H««H»f  J*^'R^*^ac- 
^WlhcJ9  m^Miir^^r.  Amooi^  «KHmMif  b^  9i4ie9|i|¥)(a  imi 
iwilgied.)¥itbMalii9ixMs^iab  «tnrAtto  lpiUk>iruM.lihafltitflMtf  d^.u.: 

k  U  ^^ 


WhitalterNltf^  nnd  em^sporOence  of  Sit.  G*  BaHd^f  !fl9 

^Cotosi'n.ftadcKflFe,  •      '   '.Sept.  lit,.  164a» 

*  Pitty  me,  for  never  <;aine  aiiy  maatosolost  iNisincsir.-  -The  «rmy^ 
aUtogttber  unexercised  and  iinpnmdedi  oT  ail  -nee^ssaryp^.Tipsktrp^m  which 
I  bring  now  with  me  from  Dafhan  the  Mrorfit  I^^v^  «4V. .  Q^r  horse  all. 
Cowardly,  the  cpaop-y  from  Barwicke  to  Yorbs  iath^  power  of,  the  Scou»{ 
an  universall.^affiright  in  all,  a  general  disafFeCtian'  tp.thf?  King- 8 'service. 
no|ie  seoaible  of  his  dishoijour.  In  oue  ,worde^  here  alp'ne  to' fight  with  all' 
t|iea  evils,  without  any  one  to  helpe.  God  of  his  goodnesse  ideTiyer  me  oui' 
ofthis  the  greatest  eviU  of  my  life.     -Fare' you  weD.'  .      '    ' 

*'Your  ever  most  faitnfull  aftd  most  alftctipnate  cosip  and 'friend,     ( 
'  North  Aliehon,  1st  Septemb'.  ie4?0.*-^p.  ^03.  \BTRArtORp»/ 

AbpujttwQ  months  later,  be  writes  thu»;  . 

^  I  ani  to«mom>w  to  London,  with  mdre  dangers  besett,  I  believD,  tbanr 
aoy  A)anev|Qr.went  with  out  of  Yorkshire;  butmyjiaitte  is  ^oo^f,  and  I; 
fipd  ;Bptbihge  cold  Wth  in.  r^*  It  is  not  to  \>e.  belee^ed  how  gr^(  \\^ 
i^ice  IS,  and  how  intent  they  are  about  it :  little  lease  caret^ev  i$,taki^s^ 
to  roip  me  tbao  to  save  ther  owne  souls.  Na^,  for  themselves^  I  wlshe  ther, 
attention  to  the  .latter  were  equal  to  what  they  lend  me  in  the  former;  and' 
certainly  they  >vill  racke  heaven  and  hell,  as  they  say,  to  doe  me  mischief?' 
p.  218.  •      '       • 

.  IsTear.tJje  eod  of  the  same,  letter  ther^  is  a».D(iQ»t  qhara^cteristifij 
passage,  in  thei  form  ,0|f  ii^^tructioJi  for  Wan^sfprd,'  bu  meirilt 
aad  relative, 'whq  had  beeo  .appointed  Deputy  of. Ireland  .after 
$traiFord'$  recall  to  tbeafJS.ifUunce.of  bis  waster  in  Eugjandi    .^j 

.'  *  Remember  my  service  tol:the  Dpputyj  show  hi«i  -thia.  ktUtr^MmHi: 
[[a  ^ord  wadtidg}  «  from  mcy  th^i  he  musM^twf.rpifat^.and  aot,  ^^ef  ^y 
gentlemen  to -grqw;  insolent  up^n  bii^,  and  U^t  l^i^s  old  rule  of'tmoderat(:« 
cpunsells  will  not  serve  bis  tuine  in. gases  o^  this  e:{^treamijjy.;,:t.9  ^p  a  Ane. 
well-«atured  ^^ntl^man  will  no  db^jt;,.  we  are^puVfliy  ^bat  wai-de ;  I  can-j^ 
liot  write  to  him  now.'— 'p.  221.  '•'*.'•**!  * 

TbefoUoiving  note  to  RadclifTe,  then  in  Lqndop,.  was  w^'^tt^^fh 
three  daya.jb^fore  Strafford's .-^xecutioa:    .    ;  .  .   ;      ..•..., 

,  *  I  4li]ttke'it;faeft  you  stay  M^err^jrou'  ace,  «nd  let  na  sec  tbe  issue^dB 
to-iUQiTQm  ,<3e5ttle  Qeofgei  tetjncteiyeyouif..prj^^ers  ¥>  ,Gr9drfpr,thft 
6irgmpp99^.  0f Mji  ^i>a,.W-^«|iffcgiii>f*my.«Wf*  Mfm^.^ip^Xfrw^ 
ahallia  i)eurofb  WX daifbt^^otqaeai^he.  •  H^wheu^^U .mifn  living  Ir 
vxoul^  be  ^d^est  t'o/^p^nd  api  hpi^,  iwit^  yoif  pi^iyately  ;^  if*  tt^fpight.  be» 


<Kr  tbc'iiisitaay.  itiid  ^faBmot8raa[}f  KaKWI  i^  «aii^ 
«]Boef}di)jg  Abe  ip^rfcrvrhiqh'siaiply  aiiftiritq^^UhflJatlBr^FBiifesdifi 
lUdcliiBPa'^  life,  inightfierbapsia^rivdi  hive.dbeenjde£0nBibtb(& 
fttikuflre-  'Qpportmikjr,  vehen*  \ber.  isdubadm .  apanionsr  fAmil  jhf^wf  lym 
tfkincd  90aittbiag^  Ukb-aictnisiBtdnibf^iid  dompd:fo^ 


JI20  Wbitakcr^  Lift  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  G.  RaicUffe^ 

stanch,  it  is  a  point  assumed  as  not  to  be  questioned,  that  Rad« 
clifSs  was  a  man  of  vdcy  bigh  and  comprehensive  integrity ; 
and  yet  the  editor  is  obhged  to  record,  in  so  many  words,  '  his 
instantaneous  conversion  from  a  popular  to  a  prerogative 
lawyer,  and  his  consequent  transition  from  prison  to  prefer- 
itient«--chaBges  in  which,*  says  he,  ^  interest  or  personal  attach- 
ment, (as  is  too  often  the  case*  with  political  men)  had  a  larger 
share  than  the  convictipns  of  conscience.    But  he  followed  his 
patron^  who  had  been  taken  off  from  the  Country.  Party  by  a 
bargain  with  Buckingham,  at  a  time  when  the  Court  had  neither 
done  nor  forborne  to  do' any  thing  which  could  warrant  so 
quick  a  transition  from  distrust  ana  opposition  to  confidence 
and.  support.'    We  should  be  ,glad  to  know  how  much  more 
than  a  delinquency  equivalent  to  thiis,  would  be  required  to 
iNtiate,  essentially,  any  other  character  than  thatof  a  politician. 
But  not  Radcliffe  only — the  *  Patron*  himself  whom  he  so 
gainfully  followed,  is  ta  be  accounted,  on  the  whole,   a  man 
^integrity,  notwithstanding  this  nefarious  bargain  with  Buck- 
ingham, and  notwithstanding  his  transformation,   through  the 
infln^ence  of  mean  self-interested  motives,  from  a  zealous  and 
litost  powerful  defender  of  the  people  against  despotism,  into 
the  most  relentless  ally  and  agent,  nay  evesi  prompter,  of  that 
very  despotism  when  it  was  becomhig  still  more  audacious* 
Dr.  W.  is  angry  against  the  censurers  of  this  notorious  political 
apdSt&te  and  traitor  to  the  nation  :  and  yet,  with  an  unlucky 
sort  of  honesty,  cites  for  the  first  time  from  one  of  the  printed 
letters  of  Strafford,  a  passage  which  justifies  the  utmost  acri- 
mony to  which  any  of  those  censurers  ever  gave  utterance, — ^a* 
passage  which,  by  Dr.-W.'s  own  admission,  sheisvs  that  Strafford 
wished  to  make  tte  English  government  a  perfectly  arbitrary' 
unUmited  monarchy,     lie  condemns,  and   most  justly  con- 
demns, the  illegal  proceeding  which  consigned  Stranbrd  to 
flie  scaffold  ;  and  yet  he  states  positively,  (what  himself  wotdd  ' 
haite  considered,  if  the  two  "parties  had  been  reversed^  as  going 
far  towards  a  justification,)  that  the  oase^ffsasneqliatadterDative 
between  Strafford  and  the  leaders  of  ihe  populai' piihjr>  for 
that  if  tfaey  had  not  deprived  him  of  his  head,  be  woiiKl  4iave 
very  sp^(f]Iy  deprived  them  of  theirs.    Even  the  tyi^iat  for 
whose  sake  be  lost  his  life  must  no  longc^r'  be  spokeo  agatnsi ; 
since,  if  we  read  the  English  history  with  as  careful  an  atteiition 
to  dates  as  Dh  W.  has  done,  We  shall  find  that  Charles,  even 
the  benignant  Charles  J*,  was  all  coneessioh,  while  kwis  the 
nabeUttotts  insatiable<  people  that  perpetrated  the  aggtesuons. 
andidncroaehoients.    In  short,  it  is  evident  that  he  wae*  ^.rwl 
maxia^i*  these  are  ovnreditor^s  words,  fa  real  martyr,  ncfLmedeelj 
toihm  awn  riffbtful  prerogative,  bet  te  the  laws  aAd  libiBrties  of 
England/  .  .Ye»,  for  the  liberties  of  England :  mud  this  being 
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ao,  we  think  that  however  unjust  it  was  to  condemn  him  to 
death,  he  was  at  all  events  unfit  to  govern  a  great  nation  ;  for 
there  must  be  something  exceedingly  out  of  order  in  the  under- 
standing of  a  mw  who  will  first  demolish  an  object,  and  then 
provoke  martyrdom  for  its  sake. 


t 

I 


Art.  IX.  Jn  Introduction  to  tie  Study  of  Cryi^ogammu  Plants.  Itt 
Letters.  By  K.  SpreneeU  D.M.^c.  Translated  from  the  German» 
8to.  pp.  420.  with  ten  platei.    White.  1807. 

n^HOUGH  this  work  was  published  so  long  ago  as  1807,  its 
merit  and  utility  are  such,  that  we  cannot  resolve  to  con- 
ceal our  neglect,  by  suffering  it  to  pass  entirely  without  notice. 

While  it  cannot  be  dehied  that  the  study  of  cryptogamous 
plants,  has  been  prosecuted  with  ajrdour,  and  furnished  a 
source  of  great  ana  abundant  delight,  to  many  who  have  de« 
voted  themselves  expressly  to  the  pursuit :  it  is  eoually  true 
that  as  a  means  of  amusement,  as  a  relaxation  suitable  for  the 
leisure  hours  of  persons,  the  energies  of  whose  minds  are  di- 
rected to  other  objects,  it  has  almost  entirely  been  over- 
looked. Why  this  should  be  the  case  it  is  not  oasy  to  explain. 
One  of  the  most  extensive  uses  of  natural  history  is  precisely 
this — that  it  presents  the  mind  with  varied  opportunities  for 
that  recreation,  which  not  only  every  rational  being  requires 
and  endeavours  to  procure,  let  the  price  be  what  it  may,  but 
upon  which  in  fact  a  considerable  part  of  our  pleasures  depend. 
Nor  is  the  minute  observer  who  spends  days  and  months  in  in- 
vestigating the  transformations  of  a  microscopic  animalcule,  or 
in  tracing  the  progress  of  vegetation  in  the  seed  of  a  moss,  to 
be  utterly  condemned  as  wasting  his  time  in  .frivolous  employ, 
ments.  Acute  and  patient  investigation  even  in  the  seemingly 
mo&t  neglected  corners  of  Nature's  dominion,  is  necessary  to 
obtain  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  ;  and  when  this  is 
once  obtained,  even  transient  observers  may  b^  made  to  parti* 
cipate  in  a  large  portion  of  the  delight  which  every  part  is 
adapted  to  af&rd. 

We  are  therefore  under  obligations  to  the  author  of  the  per- 
formance before  us  for  having  laboured  so  diligently  to  reduce 
the  subjects  of  the  department  he  has  chosen,  to  scientific  pre-* 
cisron:  and  ail  who  peruse  his  work  will  acknowledge  that  he  is 
deserving  of  additional  thanks,  for  the  perspicuous  manner  in 
which  he  communicates  the  results  of  his  observations.  With 
this  assistance,  a  person,  moderately  initiated  into  the  mode  of 
botanically  discriminating  plants  of  the  first  orders,  will  be  able 
to  extend  his  researches  to  those  comprised  under  the  general 
term  cryptogamia.  If  he  does  not  disdain  an  organization  equal 
in  perfection  to  that  of  t^e  tallest  palm,  because  be  can  caiTy  a 


ini^d/ed .«pB£} wen?  9f  i^ifl  a  i^rtpfF-Wx^-ifhedbes'twit  thinVH 
^^grading  to  h^  digoit^y  as  lord  of  creation,  to  look,  for  objects  of 
lyond^r  aikl d^^igbt  b^n^^);b  bis  f^et ;  he  will  finda  sodree  of  ffiea* 
pur9^pene^y.q;K(^eedi^gin  variety  ihc  more  obtrusive  beauty  of 
the  phaenogamous  plants,  springing  Up. most  vigorously  ^vdief 
theyjanguish,  and  as  widely  spread  as  the  habitations  of  map. 
\  Mr.  S.  corifinesKimself  in  this  wort  to  the  Ferns,  the.Mossej, 

'\  Ae  Hep4tic«'>-ftnd  th^  Licb'ertes',  pin^pesely  omihine;  the  Fapgi 

^  a«d  A%»-'  tfiach  of  these  he  intf^diices  by  remdrkson  their 

geographical  extent/,  arid  'geological  ot  "rhin'et^alogieal  sta- 
tions, tl^en  .conj?idersth^ir  general  econo.my  Jind,  structure,  and 
inoH'e  of  propagation^  aqd  lastly  their  cJassific^itaoaj.  Thiough 
he  advance6^h}s. opinions,  particularly  where  thiey  differ  from 
conceded  autTiorities,  with  Eaufjh .  modesty,  yet  his  manner 
evinces  a  conviction  of  the  .right  "to  think  for  himsejf,  slaee  bf 
Ibas  seen  for  himself;  aright  which  will  be  the  moite  readily 
acknowledged,  as  heapp«ars  to  have  observed  .wUbQUt  prepos* 
session,  and  wj^h  a  considerable  degree  of  that  scientifie  scepti-*. 
cisni  which  is  indispensable  in  thc)  pursuit  of  truth-  Many 
authors  who  have  written  on  this  subject,  particularly  wfaea 
treating  of  th^  fecundation  of  the  cryptogamic  plants,  have 
been  so  determined  to  find  out  parts. analogous  to  the  stamina 
and  pistilliim,  that,  , after  having  wearied  themselves  with 
jguessiqg,  they  apply  the  a p pel  tuitions  ^o  organs,  which  have  no 
such  destination.  .  Even  Hedwiig  has  been  occgisioiially  mistaken. 
Mr.  S.  givies  us  less  decided  Jesuits;  but  his  observations  are 
probably  the  more  correct."^  His  remarks  on  the  classification 
of  the  different  species,  and  hi;j  character  of  the  genera  will  be 
found  valuable  even  though  all  t lie  genera  be  not  received; 
and  his  hints  on  thee^^tent  and  situation  of  these  beautiful  hut 
neglected  vegetables,  appear  to  us  so  interesfei«ig,  that  we  vi^U* 
lingly  curtail  our  own  account  of  the  work  tp  give  our  readen 
an  opportunity  of  judging  for  themselves^  In  justice  to  the  an-* 
thor,  we  must  however  notice,  that  this  is  not  the  most  perfect 
part  of  his  performance,  and  our  manner  pf  e:^traciting  it  neces* 
sarilv  renders  it  still  less  so. 

<  The  id^ds  between  the  tropics  are  the  imly  true  native  coaotries  of 
the  Ferns. 

*  Of  from  five  to  six  hundred  species  of  Ferns  koown  to  us,  more  than 
one  half  are  natives  of  the  Antilles  ;  Plumier  has  collected  in  Martiniqno 
knd  St.  Domingo  alope,  a  hundred  and  sixty  species,  to  which  Swartz  a^ 
added  upwards  of  a  hundred  new  ones  from  Jamaica,  after  Browne  and  Sir 
Hans  Sloane  had  discovered  there  as  many  before  him,  $ut  without  having 
given  perfect  descriptions  of  them.  The  Philippine  and' Caroline  islanof 
Cannot  fail  to  possess  an  immensely  rich  treasure  of  f^erns;'and  it  is  really 
1  matter  of  regret  thlit,  sffice  the  Jesuit  Kamel  ^ranstnitted  fh>m  thence 
lone  species  to  the  rich  apothecary  P&tii^H*;  who  pobltriied  tbenl  in  ^ub 
work,  the  tneaaniies.  of  tbose  fertilf  ithmdi  kim  aolf  been  e3B8lttfied4»y  any 
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scientific  botanist.  The  ttvo  Forsters,  though  Ferns  appear  to  hare  les* 
engrossed  their  attention  than  other  vegetables,  found  nearly  two  hundred 
species  of  them  on  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea.  From  the  Mokccas  and 
the  i»les  of  Sunda  we  find  some  Ferns  in  the  work  of  Rumpf  and  Rheede,' 
but  unquestionably  many  remain  perfectly  unknown  to  European  botanists. 
And  that  a  vast  treasure  of  these  plants  still  awaits  the  collector  at  Ma<* 
dagascar^  may  be  easily  guessed  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  th^ 
climate  of  that  fertile  island. 

*  On  casting  a  view  over  our  northern  regions,  we  find  that  Sweden  affords 
only  twenty-seven  species.  Of  Germany  the  catalogue  is  rather  richer,  the 
number  of  its  Ferns  amounting  to  nearly  forty  species.  England,  on  the 
other  hand,  on  account  of  its  more  temperate  climate,  can  boast  of  a  far 
greater  number.  Thus  the  Number  of  Ferns  appears  to  increase  in  pro- 
portion to  the  greater  warmth  and  humidity  of  the  countries.  ' 

*  In  Siberia  and  other  great  continents  of  Asia,  Africa  and  America) 
the  number  of  Ferns  is  proportionally  small.  Michaux,  in  his  extensive 
tour  from  Florida  to  Hudson's  Bay,  found  only  between  foity  and  fifty 
species.  They  are  rather  more  plentiful  in  the  streights  of  Panama  and  in 
Guiana,  where  considerable  heat  and  moisture  combine  to  favour  their 
growth. 

*  The  Ferns,  therefore,  next  to  rhe  Palms,  are  the  tenderest  fosterlings 
of  nature,  and  stand  the  most  in  need  of  her  parental  care ;  being  seen  to 
thrive  only  in  countries  particularly  favoured  by  Flora.    **  , 

*  We  find  the  same  care  shown  in  determining  their  places  of  growth,' 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  Ferns  are  met  with  in  moist  spots ;  out  of  which 
they  will  not  thrive.  Almost  the  sole  exceptions  are,  Aspidium  Fillx  mas 
and  Pteris  aquiltna ;  both  of  these  not  only  thrive  in  any  soil,  but  are  found 
in  abundance  on  the  ihost  arid  heaths. 

'  In  all  tropical  islands  the  Ferns  occur  only  in  shady  woods,  and  on  the 
borders  of  brooks  and  springs  \  Asplenium  obtuslfolrum  is,  indeed,  found 
in  the  midst  of  the  clear  fountains  and  springs  of  Martinico.  The  only  ex- 
ceptions to  this  are,'  x\crostichum/t;r^:j/»w,and  Adiantum  acukatum.  The 
tropical  Ferns,  moreover,  are  partial  to  the  trunks  of  old  trees  covered 
with  moss,  which  they  climb  up  and  completely  overspread,  leaving  no 
appearance  of  their  roots  ;  or  they  are  suspended  from  the  branches  in  the 
same  manner  as  VsrmtWdL  jubata  is  in  our  thick  forests.*  p.  20—25. 

*  In  their  places  of  growth,  and  for  geographical  extent,  the  mossks. 
are  very  remarkable  ;  for  although,  like  the  Ferns,  most  partial  to  shady  an4 
ntoist  places,  they  are  foupd  to  thrive  also-  in  very  different  kinds  ot  soil, 
and  even  exposed  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun  in  arid  situations. 

*  The  mosses  grow ,  most  luxuriantly  in  morasses,  especially  in  such  a^ 
are  surrooi^ed  by  trees :  in  the  northern  countries  these  are  quite  replete. 
wjth  different  species  of  moss,  which  grow  still  more  luxuriantly  if  the  soil 
contain  iron-ochre  or  marcasite.  These  morasses  seldom  dry  up  entirely 
in  sumnaer,  and  are  rarely  frozen  in  winter,  owing  to  their  being  .covered, 
with  deep  snow,  and  to  the  higher  temperature  caused  by  the  sulphur 
;uk1  asphaltum.  Such  so^  furnishes  turf  and  peat,  a  material  for  Ciiel  which 
occurs  only  in  northern  climates  and  in  alpine  tracts*  In  .Sweden,  and 
also  in  Canada,  Q^rmany,  and  Siberia,  such  peat,  or  turf-bogs  are  replete 
^th  Sphagnum  ^/tfjf/bA'fffli  and  ^2q^i/b//fim;.  indeed,  they  are  aIn)oa(^x)f^ 
tirely  formed  by  these  two  mosses. 
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<'Ev«0  the  rtversy  brookfi  9Dd  springa  arr  favourite  residence*  of  Kveral 
ifiosBes.  All  the  n)ecie8  o^  FoDtiDaUs  occur  in  the  clear  waters  of  rivers, 
^od  wells ;  fouuxkuhanttfiyrctica  is  p^urticularly  pertialto  the  proximity  of 
waterfaUs;  it  strikes  its  roots  on  the  stones  washed  by  the  'hill»  aod  the  ri- 
gour of  its  vegetation  appears .  to  be  proportionate  to  the  violence  with 
ivhich  the  waters  break  around  it.  Other  species,  grow  exclusively  in 
watery  situations,  or  where  they  are  exp68ed  to  be  inundated. 

*  It  is  a  circumstance  sufficiently  well  known^  that  innumerable  mosses 
inhabit  the  stems  and  branches  of  old  trees,  and  that  the  species  of  Ortho- 
trichumi  Neckera,  Leskea.  Hypnum,  and  some  others,  particularly  delist 
in  these  situations,  and  may  therefore  be  termed  par^^sitical.  Here,  too,  the 
X^chens  prepare  the  mould  necessary  for  the  vegetation  of  mosses* 

*  Mosses  are  contented  with  a  much  lower  tempemture  and  rougher 
climates  than  most  other  vegetables.  1  he  periods  of  their  most  vigorous 
growth  and  propagation  are  the  autumn  and  spring ;  we,  therefore,  find  them' 
in  far  greater  abundance  and  vigour  in  alpine  regions,  which  favour  theiE 

S'owth  too  by  the  humidity  continually  precipitated  from  the  air,  and  b^ 
e  thin  layer  of  light  mould  they  afford  them.  In  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land the  steep  rocks  of  tlie  alps  are  clothed  by  mosses  from  the  height  ot 
SOOO  to  5500  feet:  but  at  this  last  elevation  they  cease,  either  from  the  eternal 
fnow,  or  that  the  rocks  arc  too  naked  to  afford  them  nourishmem* 

'  In  the  polar  countries  where  the  soil  never  thaws  more  than  for  the 
4epth  of  four  inches,  Mosses  and  Lichens  are  the  only  vegetable  inhabi- 
tants* The  nordiern  border  ojf  Siberia  towards  the  coast  of  that  sea. is, 
for  the  width  of  some  hundred  versts,  an  immensely  extended  morassf 
destitute  of  trees,  where,  in  the  middle  of  summer,  the  thaw  never  pane- 
Irates  more  than  a  span  deep :  here  the  whole  soil  is  covered  by  naosses, 
which  thrive  although  their  roots  are  only  just  above  the  eternal  crust  of 
ice^  on  whichy  even  in  summer,  you  can  travel  in  sledges  drawn  by  rein- 
deer, as  far  as  the  coast  of  the  Icy  Sea.  In  Spitzbergen,  according  to 
l^iartens,  the  rocks  pf  schistus^  rising  out  df  the  everlasting  masses  of  ice 
are  thickly  closed  with  mosses.  In  Greenland  they,  constitilte  the  most 
aomerous  class  of  vegetables. 

*  The  northernmost  Lapmarks  of  Sweden  and  Norway  9re  t^e  true  native 
^untry  of  the  mosses.  The  circumstances  are  similar  in  North  America  ; 
the  higher  up  to  the  north,  the  greater  number  of  mosses  is  to  be  found. 
According  to  Michaux,  in  Florida  and  Carolina  there  are  few,  in  Pensyl- 
▼ahia  nftore,  and  most  of  all  in  the  swamps  and  for^stft  froin  Canada '  to 
Hudson's  Bay, 

*  In  the  Southern  hemisphere  aiso  the  mosses  paiticUiiffty  ieMettd  to* 
wards  the  pole.  There  are  only  fourteen  species  etauiteetttlBd  itt  Thiiil* 
Kerg'fl  Flora  Japponica,  and  all  of  these,  with  the  exceptkM  of'  two  lire 
common  in  Europe.  Biit  in  Patac^onia  and  Terr^  del  Fitege  alMost  flke 
Whole  Of  the  swampy  soil  is  covei*ed  by  mosses :  it  is  thetdbf^  ft  matter  ^ 
rtgret  tha]^  Forster,  who  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  abondillice  of  mosses 
in  Terra  jJel  Fuego,  interested  himself  8o  little  about  them,  And  cdllMtc^ 
^ofeWr 

*  Though  the  colder  climates  are  partieularly  favonrtible  to  die  mossesi 
yet  they  are  known  to  thrive  even  between  the  tropics,  pf^videdtihey  fyiA 
fl  proper  place  of  growth  on  alps  oi  in  shady  sWamps.  What  a  Heh  bo«ty 
}sk  mosses  feU  under  the  observiition  of  tl^e  eJceeUent  6war^ir  doriog  hit 
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stay  m  Jatnaiqa  anc!  otlier  West  India  islands  !  What  a  ttumber  of  nev 
spqcies  we^e  brought  by  Commerson  from  the  MascarenhasJ  arid  by 
oonnerat  froni  Madagascar !  •  We  have  theffefore  grOuad  to  conjectuife 
that  even  in  AfKca,  which  has  hitherta  furnished  us  with  the  siUaHest 
nunab^r  of  Mosses,  an  incalculable  host  of  new.  species  may  perhaps  be 
conceated  from  the  eye  of  the  botanist,  on  those  alps  which  are  supposed 
'to  exist  beneath  the  equator,  and  are  kiid  down  in  our  present  mapti 
'  under  the  appellatibn  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  pp.;  2i4— S532, 

i  *  IV  LicHBKd  abound  in  every  pa/t  of  the  w<>rld  \  th^.  mpai  barrea 
-rocks  in  the  northern^niost  regions  and  the  vicinity  of  glaqiers«  wheKe 
•eteroai-  ico  prsvaik^^rQ  iahftbittd  by  the^e  wonderful  vegetables ;  aoii 
the  barest  and  hardest  masses  of  granite  and  porphyry  r^eiyc  frofii  ^eoi 
the  firat  rudiments  of  vegetation.  Braving  the  incleniencies  of  every 
clinjatie  and  seasbrf,  Lichens  are  the  never-failing  companions  of  the 
travelling  botanist ;  in  the  most  elevated,  cold,  and  inhospiuble  alpinie 
and  polar  regions,  these  desert  him  last ;  even  on  the  loftiest  mountdios 
of  the  tempidratA  regtoos,  on  the  verge  of  eternal  snow,  the  eye  of  tbs 
botanist  is  still  sbothed  by  the  brilliant  Peltidca  croeea^  and  in  the  Nort^, 
by  the  beautiful  P<^tidea  fifilarh,  Parmelia  chloropJmnay  Lectdea,  WMen* 
hergiu  Ti|eF^  are  e^en  a  considerable  number  of  Lichens  that  aeem^  tp 
thrive  the  most  vigorously  on  the  loftiest  alps  1  their  more  simple,  halt- 
organized,  structure  resisting  the  intense  cold,  occasioned  by  the  adjoin- 
ing perpetual  ice,  which  is  sufficient  to  destroy  all  vitality  in  the  more 
'perfectly  otginrzed  befifigs. 

The  primitive  mountains,  the  fundamental  pillars  as  it  Were  of  our 
globe,  h^ve  proper  Lichens  that  cover  the  barren  surface  of  their  masses 
of  porphyry  and  granke. 

Calcar^otrs'  rocks,  and  old  walls  coated  with  lime,  are  inhabited  by 
pal'n()el>avflxf«//fl,  &c. 

'  Our  brecciaa  and-  rocks  of  quartz  are  covered  with  Lecrdea  aikrooearfia, 
&c.  Lichens  particularly  abound  on  such  soils  as  are  unfavourable  to  other 
.vegetations  Most  species  of  Bseomyses  gro.w  on  arid  heaths  ;  Peltid^ 
veuojay  Parmeli^  iimofa  and  suhtiiis^  on  mud ;  Lee  idea  miscJla,  &c.  ^q 
moist  coarse  clay. 

Mosses  beginning  to  decay  afford  a  habitation  particularly  suited  to 
Lichens,  where  they  form  incrustations  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  exhit^t  a 
sort  of  firm  stony  rind  surrounding  their  stalks.  In  such  situatioos  we 
£nd,  among  otherst  the  gelatinous  Parmelise.  One  Lichen  grow3  even 
-on  a  species  of  JuMgerixkannia,  viz.  Lecidea  Jungermatmiat  and  some 
•are'' also  parasitical  on  other  Lichens. 

:  fiut  the.  h|itntii^i<Hi  the  most  congenial  to.  Lichens  is  the  bark  of  trees, 
jif^  they,  are  not  unfrequently  seen  ^o  purtakis  of  the  qualities  pf  that 
"part. .  X^e  youngest  and  smoptbest  backs  are  occupied  by '  Opegrapha ; 
/While  the  larger .l^ar^ieliae,  are  usually  found  only,  on  the  rugged  and 
cracked  bark  ot  old  trees,  audon  decayed  wood. 

Many  Lichens' take  up  their  abode  under  water,  on  the  surface  of 
Jtones ;  even  in  mines  under  ground,  Humboldt  discovered  several 
apecies,  comprehended  by  Roth  under  the  name  of  Rhizomovpha. 

Ifi  this  manoerjire  the  Lichens  dispersed  all  pver  the  face  4>f.  the 
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*globe.  Placed  almost  on  the  lowest  degree  of  orgamzattoo,  they  often 
require  nothing  for  their  cooservattpn  but  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere^ 

.precipitated  on  the  naked  masses  of  rock.  But  on  these  rocks,  by  their 
decay,  they  form  a  stratum  of  mould,  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the 

•more  highly  organised  Mosses  and  Jungermannias.  Scarcely  is  there  a 
tree  found  in  the  torrid  as  well  as  the  frigid  zone,  that  is  not,  at  some 

^period  of  its  existence,  covered  by  Lichens ;  for,  unconfined  to  any  par- 
ticular climate  or  degree  of  latitude,  wherever  there  occur  mould>  stones^ 
rocks,  or  trees,  Lichens  are  sure  to  be  found. 

*  These  pkht»  merit  the  attention  which  has  of  late  been  bestowed  upon 
them,  if  in  nO  other  respect,  ye|t  certainly  on  account  of  theiTarions^eco- 
nOmicfal  uses  to  which  they  are .  applied,  such  as  in  dyetngi  and  even  at 
affording  food  both  for  man  and  beasts.^ 

;Tbe  translation,  though  occasionally  negligent,  is  evi- 
dently done  by  a  person  acquainted  with  the  subject.  The 
jwork  is  well  and  correctly  printed  ;  and  the  plates  neatly 
•executed  and  carefully  coloured.  We^can,  give  it  do  higher 
•recommendation  than  to  say,  that  it  is  a  work  deserving  a 
•place  by  the  side  of  Dr.  Smith's  Introduction  to  Botany, — 
'to  which,  (though  very  different  in  plan),  it  naay  be  looked 
upon  as  a  continuation. 

_  III  .  I  '"  i    ■!    ■  ■III..  '  .  ■      I  1  I  III 

Art.  -X.  ne  Life  of  the  Rev.  John  Hough,  J),  D*  Successively  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  Lichfield,  and  Coventry,  and  Worcester :  formerly  rresident 
of  St,  Mary  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  the  Reign  of  King 
James  II.  Containing  many  of  his  Letters,  and  biographical  Notices 
of  several  Persons  Tvith  whom  he  was  connected.  By  John  Wilmot, 
Esq.  F.  R.  S.  and  S.  A.  royal  4to.  pp.  387.  Price  U.  lis.  6d- 
Sold  by  White  and  Cochrane,  Longman  and  Co.,  and  Cadell  and 
Davies.     1812. 

TT  may  not  be  easy  to  decide  what  is  the  discreetest  course 
with  respect  to  the  exterior  equipment  of  ^  biographical 
.work,  when  the  person  to  be  celebrated  lived  rather  a  long 
time  since,  and,  though  highly  respectable,  did  not  possess 
that  kind  of  eminenpe  which  is  to  remain  visible  through  all 
time.  In  suck  a  case,. the  principle  of  fair  proportion  would 
seem  to  recommend,  a  book  of  very  taodeKate  show  and  pre- 
sence, a  modest  duodecimo,  or  oci^vo  at  most,  with  an  ordi* 
liary  neatness  of  execution,  and  a  forbearing  demand  on  the 
purse.  The  propriety  of  this  will  seem  to  be  much  en- 
forced by  the  consideration,  that  there  have  been  many 
very  great  men  whose  records  occupy  a  very  narrow  space 
in  books ;  and  it  seems  a  kind  of  irreverence  to  the  meoio* 
ries  of  such  men  that  all  the  amplitude  and  eclat  of  literary 
exhibition,  which  ought  to  have  been  theirs  if  .history  bad 
giotbeen  so  scanty  of  information  concerning  them^  should 
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.be  conferred  on  those  whose  importance  was  at  once  of  much^ 
less  magnitude .  and  of  a  more  temporary  nature,^  If  there 
are  not  materials  for  constructing  superb  monuments  to 
manj'  of  those  greater  men,,  the  space  2Lt  least  ought  to  be 
left  which  those  monuments  should  have  occupied— *and  not 
.filled  up  by  disproportioued  and  pompous  ones  of  their 
inferiors.  If  what  was  once  a  majestic  oak,  ib  now  reduced 
to  a  branchless  mouldering  trunk,  it  would  be  a  kind  of  in* 
justice  in  taste  to  let  comparatively  ordinary  trees  encroach 
so  close  around  it  as  to  overspread  it. 

We  were  going,  on  the  other  hand,  to  specify  reasons  why 
the  biographer  of  a  person  whose  importance  was  not  of  the 
first  rate,  and  is  receding  fast  from  our  view,  may  think 
himself  aiming  at  public  utility  in  an  earnest  effort  to  renevr 
.the  celebrity  of  such  an  individual  by  means  of  a  book^ 
.adopted  to  catch  attention  by  a  conspicuous  splendour  of 
its  exterior.  But  we  shall  perhaps  better  consult  our  limits^ 
and  mind  pur  proper  business,  by  coming  directly  to  th6 
work  of  Mr.  Wilmot,  and  noticing  in  the  first  place  the  re- 
markable richness  of  its  typooraphy  and  engraving.  It  has 
in  these  respects  a  degree  of  beauty  which  will  arrest  the 
xeader^s  attention  again  and  again,  and  not  let  him  grow  in- 
•ensible  of  it  through  familiarity. 

The  Preface,  which  is  not  ostentatious,  states  the  source* 
whence  the  author,  or  as  he  modestly  denominates  himself^ 
the  editor,  has  derived  his  materials,  and  some  of  the  causes 
of  the  scantiness  of  the  biographical  memoir. 

'«  The  private,  unambitious  life  which  Bishop  Hough  preferred,,  and 
which  he  enjoyed  for  many,  years,  was  little  calculated  to  afford  materials 
for  biography,  or  to  furnish  that  fund  of  incideat  and  anecdote  which 
the  lives  of  most  public  men  supply  :  besides,  the  length  of  time,  which 
has  elapsed  since  his  death,  now  nearly  seventy  yeais,  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  difHcuUy  of  acquiring  particulars  of  his  public  as  well  am 
his  private  life,  and  might  alone  have  furnished  a  sumcient  apology  for 
the  scanty  materials,  v^nich  the  Editor  of  this  work  has  been  able  to 
collect. 

*  But,  in  addition  to  the  difficulties  occasioned  by  this  distance  of  time^ 
we  have  likewise  to  combat  the  great  modesty  of  Dr.  Hough,  and  hW 
peculiar*  unwillingness  to  have  any  thing  which  proceeded  fi*om  his 
pen  made  public.  We  are  informed  by  a  late  Anti(juanan,  who  had 
an  opportunity  of  reading  several  of  his  Sermons  (which  he  calls  *  very 
excellent')  that  such  was  the  good. Bishop's  antipathy  to  the  publica- 
tion of  these,  or  of  any  other  of  his  writings^  even  after  his.decease^ 
that  he  gave  a  strict  charge  to  the  contrary.' 

That  is  to  say,  it  was  the  venerable  bishop's  sincere  and 
deliberate  judgment  that  wliat  he  might  have  written,  whether 
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>        *  '  * 

in  the  form  oF  letters  or  any  other  form,'  had  not  the  qnafities 
i!\'hicb  plight  to  be  found  m  all  t^Yiting  which  demands^  by 
n^eaps  of  the  press,  to  b«  drffiisdd  through  the  nation,  and 
preserved  to  a  distant  futui'ity  :'  and  his  amiable  serenity  of 
mind,  it  is  probable  would  have  been  not  a  little  disturbed, 
if  he  could  have  foreseen  the  use  tliat  was  to 'be  made 
of  Ins  familiar  letters,  and  of  fragmerlts  of  his  discourses, 
seventy  years  after  his  death.  It  strikes  us,  and  has  in  several 
former  instanced  struck  us,  as  somewhat  odd,  that  the  very 
jfivst  requisite  in  a  biographer  should  be  a  total  contempt  of 
tFic  judjrement  of  the  person  to  whom  be  means  to  do  honour. 
Tilf,  Wilmot  thinks  that  nothing  wouM  have  been  more 
^jjlly,.  than  the  expressions  which  he  knows  the  worthy  bishop 
t8K>nld  have  earnestly  uttered  in  his  last  hours^'  bad  a  design 
•Jtijeei)  then  intimated  to  him  of  doing  what  is  now  dotie; — 
and  yet  it  is  nevertheless  asserted  that  he  retained  the  sound* 
iiess  of  his  understanding  to  the  last.  The  trade  of  literature 
was  not  at  that  time  in  such  a  state  as  to  give  bim  any  cause 
for  apprehension,  or  he  certainly  would  have  reclaimed  his 
Very  letters  into  order,  to  see  them  with  his  own^eyes  on  his 
own  fire,  fairly  and  for  ever  put  out  of  danger.— Biographers 
and  edhors  will,  of  course,  be  much  at  variance  vVith  out 
notions  and  wishes  concerning  this  matter ;  but  we  are 
iM05t  certain  of  the  approbation  of  men  whom  they  profess 
'to  rfi^gard  as  th<:^ir  betters, — qf  all  such  worthy  and  modest 
men  as  Bishop  Hough.  ' 

This  prelate  was  born  in  1651,  and  after  a  successful  pro- 
^rtsti  in  literature  and  eculesiastiaal  preferment  wa^  ^ifcted 
by  Hie  fellows  of  Ma^rdden  C9llege,  Oxford,  to.  be  tbe 
'President  of  that  colh'ge.  This  event,  with  its  consequeo* 
ces;  appears  to  be  the  only  thing  that  has  jgiven  him  a  disi. 
tinetion  in  onr  history  above  so  many  other  men  of  wortb, 
Wrning,  and  moderate  talents,  that  have  held  and  graced  the 
J^igher  situations  of  the  churchy  without  having  left  any  per- 
manent traces  of  great  individual  importance.  It  is  true 
.di^ybave  r«rely  been  inclined  to  adopt  the  expedient  which 
iWDuid  have  been  infallible  for  this  purpose.  They  bav^ 
seldom  chosen  to  re^visi  the  mandates  and  the  nMoifOiu  of  a 
tyranc. 

Drv  Ho«igh  fortnpstely  rose  to  the  station  we  hare  men* 
tioned  in  the  fskiOti  reign,  and  in  tbe  latter  part  of  the 
'sbart'rcTgn,  of  James  II.  ♦*  Fortunately,*'  bs  an  oppor* 
tunity  \v(i<  afforded  of  obtaining  great  hcmotsr  at  smali 
ieoftt. '  The  occasion  was  excellent  for  evinqing  a  bold 
wd  &rm  min^s  aad  yet  the  season  was  such,  that  a  digni^ed 
ec^'tesiastic  was  not  likely  after  all  to  come  to  arry  grievous 
harm.    A  large  portion  of  tbe  memoir  is  occupied,  not  im- 


properly;  with  thid  reutarkable  tr^n9actionr~*a  traaaaction 
which  coQtributed  very  much  to  aggravate  that  Tiatioaal 
alarm  and  iDdignation  which  at  length  expdlled  the  tyrant^ 
and  ousrht  to  have  expelled  him  much  sooner. 

<  In  March  y  16879  the  Presideotship  of  Magdako  College  being 
vacant  by  the  death  of  X>r.  Henry  Clarke^  the  Senior  Fellow 
and  Vice-preaidenty  Dr*  Charles  Aldworth,  gave  notice  in  the  Chapd 
the  Slst  of  that  monthi  conformably  to  the  atatotea  of  the  Co|leg«» 
that  the  election  of  a  President  would  take  place  on  the  ISth  of 
April :  but  the  Fellows  being  afterwards  informed  that  bis  Maj^tj^ 
%xxig  James  the  Second;  had  granted  Letters  Mandatory  requiring  then? 
to-  elect  Mr.  Anthony  Farmer  who  had  not  been  Fellow*  either  of  tnif 
or  of  New  College,  as  indispensably  required  by  the  stjitutes,  whO 
had  also  given  strong  proofs  of  indiference  to  all  religions,  and  whom 
they  thought  unfit  in  other  respects  to  be  their  President,  thus  pf^- 
aented  an  humble  Petition  to  the  King  representing,  '*  that  by  the 
atatutes  of  their  Founder,  he  was  not  admissible  to  that  officcy  &Sl 
beseeching  his  Majesty  either  to  leave  them  to*  the  -  discharge  ot  thsilr 
duty  and  conscience,  according  to  his  late  most  gracioas  Toleration^ 
and  to  their  Founders  statutes,  or  to  recommend  such  a  person  aa 
might  be  more  serviceable  to  his  Majesty  and  to  the  College.''  pw  £L 

These  Letters  Mandatory  were  not  delivered  to  the  Vice- 
jpresid^nt  and  Fellows  till  within  four  days  of  the  e^id  of  the 
period  limited  by  the  statutes  for  the  election ;  and  no  answer 
to  the  Petition  having  been  received,  except  a  verbal  notic^ 
from  Lord  Sunderland  "that  bis  Majesty  expected  to.be 
iobeyed,"  they  met  on  the  last  day  of  the  time  limited, 
and,  with  all  the  jappointed  formalities,  elected  Dr.  HoUgfe, 
as  '*  a  gentleman  of  liberality  and  firmness  who  by  the  sim- 
plicity and  purity  of  his  moral  character,  by  the  mildness 
of  his  disposition,  and  the  happy  temperament  of  his  virtues, 
and  many  good  qualities,  had'  given  every  one  reason  to 
expect,  that  he  would  be  a  distinguished  ornam^t  to  th6 
College,  and  to  the  whole  University.'*'  He  was  soleitinly 
installed  in  the  Cbtipel,  and  took  the  oath  directed  on  the 
occasion. 

It  was  quite  of  course  for  his  Majesty  to  *  6y  out,*  as  bik 
brother  Chavles  tised  to  express  James's  angry  explosions* 
Many  representations  were  m^de  to  him  in  vindication  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  offenders^  and  in  eviil^nce  of  the 
impossibility  of  their  having  complied  with  liis  mandate 
without  violating  the  fundamental  laws  of  their  institution. 
But  all  in  vain.  The  King*s  commissioners  for  ecclesias* 
tical  causes*  declared  the  election  void,  and  decreed  the 
ejectment  of  the  President ;  and  his  Majesty's  next  alaa* 
date  commanded  the  election  of  another  person  who  wak 
a  Roitiau  Catholic.  Mr.  Famer^s  conduct  having  been  in-* 
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conttfstibiy  proved  to  be  *  iirref]fnlar,  inclecentv  and  Tcry 
viciousJ*  -Compliance  being  again  xieclined,  it  was  resolTcd 
to  try  onHhe  nerves  and  souls  of  this  contumadons  society, 
the  effect  of  a  portentous  pheBnomenon,  the  real  vei-itable 
pres^ent  visage  of  an  inccJn^ed  monarchy — ajid  "tbia  visage 
was  actually  conveyed  to  Oxford,  along  with* : the  whole 
of  its  owner,  to  glare  upon  them.  •  But,  :by  the  hardihood 
with  which  they  sustained  this  lurid  aspect,  ohe  would  be 
tempted  to  fapcy  they  had  previously  uridergone  the  effect, 
a  benefit  for  once,  of  seeing  the  countenatice  of  Medusa; 
iso  obstinately  unmoved  did  they  remain  even  though  the 
force  of  an  awful  spectacle  was  aggravated  bj'  tremendous 
jBounds.  Never,  in  any  other  instance,  were  such  imperial 
jitterances  thrown  away. 

^  The  Kirig  said  among,  other  things,  *<  Ye  have  been  a  turbalent 
College.  I  have  known  ye  to  be  so  tliis  twenty-six  years.  Yea 
have  affronted  me  in  this ;  get  you  gone ;  know  ^I  am  your  King, 
^d  I  will  be  obeyed;  and  I  conunand  you  to-be  gone:  go  and  ad- 
mit the  Bishop  of  Oxford  Principal,  what  d^e  call  it,  of  the  College 
4pne  who  stood  by  8aid>  President),  I  mean  Presitient  of  the  College. 
Let  them  jtbat  refuse  it  look  to  it.  They  shall  feel,  the  weight  of 
thejr  Sovereign's  displeasure."  This  he  repeated,. and  added,  **  Get 
you  gone  home  I  say  agaiii,  and  immediately  repair  to  your  Chapel 
and  elect  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  or  else  you  must  expect  to  feel  the 
weight  of  my  hand.'' '  p.  15. 

The  af][air  was  prolonged  by  some  ineffectual  negociations. 
In  which  the  Society  were  assisted  by  the  worthy  and 
celebrated  X^'^illiaip  repn,  who  was  in  considerable  fa^vour 
)vith  J^mies,  ^nd  always  endeavpured  to  turn  his  influence 
to  an  useful  and  b<eneyolent  account.  The  unequal  con- 
Jtest  was  sopn  brought  to  ^,  con. elusion  by  a  decisive  act  of 
authority.  A  royal  commission  cited  the  Fellows  and  their 
*  pretended  jPrcsident'  to  appear  before  them;  and,  after  a 
kind  of  conference,  or.  rather  acpusatiop  ^nd  trial,  (in  which 
the  calm  and  dignified  firmness' and  intellectual  promptitude 
of  Dr.'  Hough  were  very  eiiifnently  di$plftyedj)  confirmed 
and  violently  enforced  the  decree  of  ejectment.  On  wliich 
be  pronounced,  with  deliberate  coolness^  the  most  meaiorable 
words  he  ever  uttered  :  "  My  Jprds,  yoii  were  pleased  this 
piorning  to  deprive  me  of  my  plape  of  l^residient  of  this 
College  :  I  do  hereby  protest  against  all  jour  proceedings, 
and  against  all  you  have  done,  or  hereafter  shall  do,  in  pre- 
judice of  me  and  my  right,  as  illegal,  unjust,  and  niill; 
and  therefore  I  appeal  to  my.  Sovereign  Xprd  t^e  King  in 
l)is  Courts  of  Justice." 

When  James,  near  the  ond  of  his  career,  was  terrified  by 
the  appearances  which  threatened  him   from   tiollahd,  io& 
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some,  expedients  for  conciliation  he  gave'  tb  the  Bishop  6^ 
Winchester  such  a  general  cdnrmission  with  rfespec^  tt)  thi' 
settlement  of  the  College,  as  the  Bishop  *cho^e  ^6  conside*^' 
as  authorizing  him  to  restore  Dr.  Hbujyh  to  the  station,  and- 
the  Fellows,  who  had  also  heen  expelled  for'  their  fidelityi 
to  themselves  and  him;  to  the  privilej^es  of  their  estabiiih- 
metit.  "':-••       •        ••'.••  V   .      .1-  .•     •      . 

'  The  whole  of    Dr.  Hough's  life  after  this    transactibn,    a- 
^aee  of  more  than  half  a  century,-  appeal^  to'  haTe  been  an 
almost  unlntei^roptfed  course  of   health,    serenity,    and    un-' 
ostentatiotys    goodness,   perfectly    free    frorn    amlbition,    and. 
clear  of  all  the  passions  and  vexations  of  party   in  '  church' 
or  ^tate.  •  He  i«  said  to  have  had  the  offer   of   Canterbury,'^ 
and  we  have  really  no  difficulty  to  believe,  that  it  cost  hini 
but'  a  very  slight  effort    to    decline  this  golden  summit    of 
the 'ecclesiastical  eminence.     He  became  bishop    of  Oxford 
about  the    fortiieth    year  of    his    age,   and    died    bishop  of 
Worcester  "fifty-thrde  years  afterwards.    He  lived    happily 
in  the  married   state  from  about  his  fiftieth,  to    about    his 
seventieth  year;  and  his  recollections  of  his  depai*ted  wife, 
throughout    the    long    period     that    he    survived    her,    are 
expressed    in    the    genuine   language;  of    tenderness    and 
regtet,  mingled  with  pious  anticipations  of  reunion.    Almost 
all  the  amiable  virtues  seem  to  hav«  'met  in   such  harmony 
as  to  constitute  a  Very  extraordinai'y  uriity  of  character;  and, 
iri  default  of  gfeat  energy  and  talent,  it  derived  from  a  de- 
votional spirit  a  dignity  and  elevation,  which  not  the  talents' 
and  energy  of  even  Warburton  co'uld  confer,  in  the  absence 
of  this  nobler  attribute.  ' 

Mr.  Wilmot's  part  of  the  work  irf  free- from  all  offensive 
pretension, — Written  in   a  plain  stj^le,  and  vyith    much  for- 
bearance of*  general  observations.     The  m^^moir  is  un'avofd-" 
ably  very  meagre,  and  to  give  it 'a  tolerable  appearance  of*' 
let}gth,  recourse  is  had  to  the  expedients  of  epitaphs,  will 
and  codicil,  and  the  description  and  praises  of  the  Bishop*s- 
inonument  by  Roubiliae  in  Worcester    cathedral,  which    is' 
indeed  a  very    fine  one,   and  which  is   here  represented  in 
two  excjuisite  eftgravings.     The  other  engravings,  of  remark- 
able beauty,    are  two  portraits,    one    from    a  picture  taken 
when  the  Bishop  was  foriy,  the  other  from  a   picture  which 
represents'  a  more    pleasing    coiintenance    at     the    age     of 
ninety-one.''  '  '      , 

There  ate  a  few   extracts  *of  sermons,    in   \fhich   several 
passages  oCcurJ  the  doctrine  of  "iihtch  wecoiild  have  wished 
more •  stricti j^   conformed  to    the  ahicles  of  the  ChCrrch   of; 
England,  -At  the  end  of  the  volume  is  one  of  the  BishopV' 
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hist  charpfcs  tx)  bis  clergy,  giyiecK  entire;  ain4:it.  dktpl^jF^ 
such  a  serious  earnestness  aboni:  the  subs^amiai  business  qf 
tbe  Christian  ministry,  as,  we  wish  there  wereapj-'chanGea' 
sieeing  generally  imitated  in  the  charges  of  the  venerable 
preacher's  successors. 

A^  tQ  the  Letters,  which  constitute  three  fourths  of  the 
contents  of  the  book,  we  must  honestly  say  that  we  wis|^: 
about  one  in  twenty  had  been  selected,*,  and  aU  the  r^t 
sprrencii^red  to  the  fate  from  which  th^  wrftier  wouid  bav% 
protested  against  rescuing  even  one  of  tliei^  for  an  ap^ 
pearance  in  print.  They  are  for  the  most  pairfe  mere 
written-  cbik^ebat,  about  ordina(ry  pergonal  coneerns.  aod, 
local  incidents^ , addressed  Qhiefly  to  two  ladles,  old  f needs 
of  the  bishop.  The  lang.uagie  is  very  neat  and  e^j,  $onie- 
ttnjies  elegant,  the  consiplimehta  are  prettily,  without  being 
very  artificially,  turned,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  the 
truest  kindness  and  benevolence^  But  the  wonder,  the  iiH 
siippressible  wonder  is,  what  is  become  of  Hteratuvei.  cl' 
theolagy,  and  of  the  great  aflPairs- o^  the  mor^l:  world*  The 
ladies  addressed  are  persons  of  e^^u^ion,  and  fortiuiei  no 
strangers  at  Coun,  and  familiarly  aGquaipfced  ^ith  evec  so 
much  high  life;  but  from  the  abstinence  of  tbese  letters^ 
of  a  bishop  and  scholar,  from  ^aU  intelt^etual  matters^  we 
cannot  help  drawing  a  very  uo&vourable  surqnise,  as  to  the 
state  of  mental  attainments  and  habits  allpj^ed.at  that  time 
as  compatible,  in  females,  wit»h  respeetabUity-  and  rank*  Did 
Dr.  Hough  never  correspond  with-  contemporary  scholars^ 
high  liberal  ecclesiactics,  or  statesmen,  witb.^bom  impor«* 
tant  questions  were  to  be  discussed^  and  tburefore  jMHne 
use  made  of  the  most  valuable  acquisitions  of  a.lpngiife? 
What  a  relief  would  a  fewlel^^rs  of  this  kioc^  Jiave.  beon^ 
here  and  there,  in  this  most  tf^dlous  course  of  polite  gee- 
sip  about  cousins,  and  visitSi  and  godsons,  and  her 
ladyship's  summer  journies,  and  the  changes;  .  of  fadiily 
re9idence^  and  the  matches  of  young  lords  with  heiresses. 
It  is  fair,  indeed,  to  ackno\^led[gey  that  it  is  no  fauk 
o^  the  Editpr's,  that  such  a  reljef  is  not  affor<}ed|  fpr  he 
has  made  great  efforts  to  obtain  any  and  all  letters  o£: 
the  bishop,  of 'which  he  Qould  discover  any  trace  of  the: 
ej(istepce  :_but  it  is  bis  fault  that,  having  failed  t»  recover 
what  may  bej  presumed  tc^.  b^^e  been  the  v^l^at^l^.  part  of 
the  bishop's  correspondence,  he  should  not  have  d^elined 
offering  a  temptation  to  the  .wiiste  of  precious  time  amoi^ 
benevolent,  trifles  and  graceful,  nothing&,r-an4  to.  waate.  it 
under  the.  kind  of  sanction  that  will;  be  natiiraHy  tlifc^  from 
the  circumstance,  that  the  paragna^jid  ^,  are.  reading  v^^Mi 
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Mv^U:  hy,  d  idi^i^uiflhdd)  lei»med«  pbus,  und  ^e^ery  way 

•  .Jusitiiere.diiJ  there,  ocGurri4ig  very  rarely  in  this  iincoD- 
Bftei^£fbile  printed  'length  0f  Mde  easy  go^p  with  h4s 
'4e«irie  aeqif^miarice -oil  temporary  matters,  there  is  a  brief 
p3Sbag:<e  or  some  thought  and  intercut.  One  of  xhese  comes 
opt  with  a  most  .promirvent  appearance  at  page  272, 
iu,  answer  to  a  recommendation  from  one  of  tliese  friends 
io  j;ea(J  Mrs.  Rowe's.  Letters  from  the  dead  to  the  living, 
\v)iipb,,  i)piiig  puUlishied  anonymously,  were  by  ihe  bUhop 
^H^iJ^ut^  to  a  wrnier  of  his  own  sex. 

*  I'have  read  the  letters  you -recoromehded  to,  me.  The  ipannerm 
lyhich  they  are  written  is  agreeable  enough,  and  I  really  believe  the 
Author  to  be  a  sober,  honest,  virtuous  person  ;  but  some  of  his  phi- 
fosophical  notions  are  a  little  out  of  the  way,  and  by  no  means  dcvated 
to  d)e  dignky  of  a  faiessed  Spirit.  The  Elysian  fields  were  too  much 
in  his  head,  and  he  gives  the  eyes  and  ears  more  employment  than 
^  ja9  c^ltod  imdersuading  is  willing  to  allow    them.      Surveying  the 

*  ^Yivprks.of  jGrod  will  undo^btedly  be  the  noblest  entertainment  to  an  jw- 
^iJuisitLicP  miojd,  and  carry  its  admiration  of  infinite  wisdom  and  pO:wer 
^§p4  its  love  of  infinite  goodness,  lo  the  utmost  height;  but  the  beavifey 
jpf  Oji^tiivardifqrins,  the  harmony  or  instruments  |ind  voices^  ^pd  above  m 
f^e^p^endourqf  other  planets,  their  magnificent  buildings  s^nd  deUght^l 
prospects,  are  more  suited  to  the  low  ideas,  which  our  present  «narrow 
capacities  dispose  us  to  consider,  than  to  4my  thing  that  Chirstianity  sets 

-iKsbee  \vs^  )0f /indeed,  ^hat  a  reasbjaable^oiil  would  condescend  to  take  op 
7Wtth^  If  {had  the  honour ^of  conversing  with  syou,  I  cdald  spend  more^ 
ctf  nskeJo  further  poflieciions,  especially  60  the  ^fth  Letter,  but  at  ^jpcami  we 
.  (ftfiU  'udd  noimore<than  .that,.  I  am  Sec,* 

The  good  bishop  is  very  successful  often  at  a  compliment, 

'somewhat  in  ^hat  haay  4)e  calted  th'e  old  court  style,  4>ut  with 

a  'K^hter,  easier,  neater  turn  -of  expression  than  tbepolite- 

nessri?  of  Richardsoh''s  perjioiiages,  and  with  a  most  evident 

'Sincerity  of  kindness^.    'wo\V  and  then  he  gives  little  nnousing 

jip(ices  of  sQOJe.  of  W^  OQcupatiohs,  but  generally  hi«  least 

f ijcniportaiiit  anos,     A   little  sparklipg   of  genius  .thrown  over 

. "  ithj^s.e  sfaetches,  wouldj  in  ^a  few  instances,^  remind  i^s  of  ttie 

*  ,  ^^SQfiptW^os  of  diaftiautiv:e    jemploymeuts  ^n    the   letters    of 

A  viery  exermplary  strain  of  tbantfulness  and  -bumble  sub- 
Hni9si<ynitd  Provkleooe  is  maintained  through  ^very  reciirded 
'part  of 'the  bishop*^  Fife.  And  tbesesentifnents are  disclosed 
•5-h  a  very  interesting  manner  as  be  advances  into  extreme  old 
a^^  and  consciously  ap^iroacbes  the  last  scene.  Two  months 
before  his  death,  he  writes  thus  to  a  clergyman,  one  of  his 
'jfri^nds :  '  ' 

a  Y2 


<  1  apprehend  I  shall' not  live  to  Bee  much  more  Of  th^/comiogiyeary. 
though  I  wear  out  leisurely*  and  am  free  from  sickness  a^ndpaui';  bit 
strenjECth  declines' and  memory  fails.  The  moderate  degree  of  u4der- 
standing  which  Ood  was  pleased  to  give  me  does  not  impair.  The  Avoiovis 
Mr.  Waller  was  of  opioioi\  that  ^e  improved  .it^;  I  am  sure  experieoce 
does.  But  as  the  contrary  often  falls  out*  I  have  strictly  charged  those 
about  me,   that  when  they  discover  symptoms  of  such  a  change,  they 

*  suffer  no  cdnsideration  to  conceal  it  from  me,* — *  I  have  do  doubt  bat 
that,  when  our  gracious  Redeemer  comes  in  all  his  glory  to  judge  man- 
kind, \ou  and  I,  with  all  faithful  people,  shall,  through  the  mercy 
of  God,'^nd  his  Merits,  find  a  place  at  his  right  hand.  What  our 
portion  may  be  in  his  kingdom,  is  known  only  to  his  father,  and  himself, 
but  this  is  revealed  to  us  thatj^hjere  are  pleasures  above  our  conception  ^nd 
durable  to  all  eternity/  p.  86.  '    '  .     . 

III  the  same  spirit  oV  tr.anquir]resignatibii  and  hope  he.  wrote 

to  Lord  Digby  only  fifteen,  ana. to  .Bishop  Gibson-  only  foiir 

,  d  lys  befqr^  his  cjqatb.   {  A.nd  the:  serenity  coutinued^  to  toe  Is^st 

hour.  .  ••■      :  ,':•.:•  -M    ..  :        .•■-.••..       .?:_,-; 

*  It  appears  that  this  venerable  prelafte  could  not  withstand  iht  Re- 
markably severe  weather  in  March  and  April  of  the 'year  174Sfc'  •  Hia 
constitution,  however,  struggled  against  it  for  a  few  days  after  he  wrote 
this  last  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London  ;  but  at  leng^th,  he  expired  vrithpot 
'a  groan  on  the  8th  of  May,  surrounded  by  come  of  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bours, who  attended  him  in  his  last  moments,  to  wfaom  he  said,  **  We 
part,  to  meet  again,  I  hojJej  in  eiidles^  joys.*'  '      "     •    . 

«  I        '  -  I  r      —  ---^■—    '--—  ■-■-         ^  -  .  .-  ^-..^    .     .  .  ^     .  ^         iiW^itJ      iij ^^ 

xArtn  XL.  TAe  MoiOiC  Creadon  :>  ilimtrakd.  iy  .Diuoviries  -atid  Ex" 
furimenis  darvoedfrom  the  ftresent  m&ghtened' state  jof  Science  f  td  wMeh  U 
pr^sudthe  Cosmogony  of  the  Ancients  s  nvith  Ructions ,  intended  to 
promote  Vital  and  Practical  Religton.    By  Thojnas  Wood*  8vo.  pp. 

436.  Price  8s.  Baynes.     1811. 

'         '      .' 

XIOWEVER  ingenious  the  desigA  of  this  In^iryp^y|)ey  aq  auentive 
perusal  has  not  quali/ied  us  to  say,  that  it  is  quite  .faultless  in  point 
of  execution.  Mr.  Wood,  we  think,  is  .  rather  too  fiaputari  {nftead  of 
indulging  his  readers  with  profound  and  original  criticisroji  be  has  pre* 
sented  them  with  a  collection  of  facts  that  ele«ciehtary  treatises  of  the^iost 
portable  description  could  easily  supply.  On  this  account  we  hiust 
confess,  that  the  expectations  we  had  formed  .fit)m  the  author's  'annonce 
have  not  been  altogether  realized.  In  a  volume  having  to  do-  with 
**  ancient  cosmogonies  and  the  enlightened  state  -  of  -  science,*'  is  was 
really  somewhat  superfluous  to  insert  a  minute  explanation  of  the  geogra« 
phical  tdrms-^idand' — ocean — Jaie^  S^c.  Sfc.',  together  with  a great^ea! 

•  ot  matter  e<)ually  interestipgy  sqch  as  that-  -resin  is  useful  io  paiDtiog— ^ 
.  turfientme  in  medicine'*—*  with  re^in  the  kp^s,  ^d  strings  6f  fnusicdl  in- 
struments are  rubbed,  to  repder  them  more  sonproi^a ;'— >  flowera  r  please 
comfort* — and  *  fruits  are  eaten  either  raw,  boiled,  roasted,  or  pickled, 
&c.  &c.' 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  however,  that  this  censure  extends  only  to  a 
small. portion  of  the  volume.    The  greater  pait  of  it,  consists  6favery 
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i^|8reeA>le  vandT'i&t^r^Btkig,  dtt^l 'Of  ithe  genml  facts  o(  ^fftrpnomical 
taiencey  addiilatiirftl  U^tQtfi  m  Avhlch.are  intermiaghd  mor^  aod  1^ 
lligio^ftjreflectioas>  tehdiog^to  .«^<$ite{t}ie  fee!ing»  of  gr^fioj  ^Dd  '^vcnM, 
•arari^lbn^  ijOd  subjectsi^f^'this^naturcf,  Mp-.jWj  Wfcin^at  homi^j  aqd 
'^e  highly  «jyrx)ve'the  4tl«inpt:of  wpplyiog  the  spirituai  inipra?en>eiitrOf 

pliiloAopiiidaliireeatigationa.   :       .  . 

.'  The^firat  chapter  ia  iwi  the .  *f  Heathen  Cosmogony,*'  and  a(atea  the 
'absttird  opiaioiie  teirtertaiaed  by  an.oient  pl^ilosbphers,  concerning  the,  origin 
und  creation  of  the  world ;.U  i9  ?.  remarkable  fact  (which  \fe  arc  a  litile  sur- 
.|ui^d  atnot\finding  distinctly  noticed  by  our  author)  th«^t  jfie  prop^ridea 
io(  ireationi  never  possesaed  thp  ^niods  of  the  most  enlightened  pufiils  of 
'':naAioe;  All  their  syatems  of  cosipogony,  attributed  .to  tjie  gods  only  thf 
.pdwer  :  of.  arranging,  not  of  making  the  universe.  Hence  matter  waa 
.Aei^ht.tx)  be  .<ftei:nal  by,  some,  and  by  others  so  identified  with  the 
"Dcityy  as  4o  exclude  the  notion  /of  any  separately  existing  principle.  It 
waR^^ecrvt'dfor  the  pure  philosophy  of  revelation  to.  teach  us,  that  *<  the 
things; which  are  see%  were  not  made  of  the  things  which  do  appear,*' 
'  .  ;The  second  chapter  includes  seven  distinct  sections,  the  first  of  which 
ia  a  disquisition  on  the  existence  and  perfecuons  of  God.  The  doctrine 
of  the  llrinity  is  here;  scripturally  defended,  and  its  authorities  clearly  adr 
xiuoed.  Why  Mr.  W.  in  classifying  the  natural  and  moral  perfectioni 
•of  Deity,  has  referred  ommfiotence  to  the  former,  and  j^ower  to  the  latter 
class,  we  are  unable  xo  explain.  The  succeeding  lectures  treat  on  the 
.«  creatipu  of  light,' — *  the  atmosphere/ — *  the  earth  and  seas,* — «  the  Sun 
.^d'mbon,^ — <  fishes  and  fowls,* — •quadi'upeds  and  niaYi.'  This  method 
of  arrangement,  founded  on  the  Mosaic  account,  has  enabled  the  author 
to   exhibit  a  valuable  compilation  to  the  young  and   devout  inquirers 

but  has  '^t  the  same  time  betrayed  him  into  occasional  repetitions. The 

last  chapter  is  on  *'  the  institution  of  the  sabbath.'* 

Before  we  close  pur  account  of  the  work,  it  may  bfe' proper  to  give  ah 
extract  or  two.  The  following  contains  a  piece  of  information,  which  to 
a.pine  of  our  readers,  may  posaibly  he  new. 

♦  The  names  of  our  days  are  of  Heathen  origin.  The  seven  planets 
^ere  anciently  looked  on  as  presiding  over  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and 
to  take  it  by  turns,  each  one  fidur'  at  a  time,  according  to  the  fbllowing 
order ;"  Satiim  first,  then  Jupiter,  Mard,  the  Sun,  Venus,  Mercury,,  and 
Jast  of  all  the  Moon;. hence  they  denominated  each  day  of  the  week 
from, the  |>larietx  whose  turn  it  was  to  preside  the  first  hour  of  the  nuth* 
ihemeroft.-^Hh\xsy  assigning-  the  first  of  the  tWenty-four  hours  of  Satur- 
4aj  to  Saturn,  the  second  will  fair  to  Jupiter,  the  third  to  Mars 
and  80  the  twen^^eorid'will  fall  to  SatuJ^  again,  the  twenty-third  to 
Juniter,  and  the  fast  Cd  Mara*  On  the  first  hour  of  the  next  day  it  will 
fall  to  the  sun  to  preside ;  and  by  the  like  manner  of  reckoning,  the  first 
hour  of  the  next  will,  fall  to:  the  mpon,  &c,  Jfience  th«  days  of  the  week 
came' to  be  distinguished  .  by  the  following  ,  names,  and  to  assume  the 
following,  order— DAw,  Suiurni,  Solis,  Ijma,  Martis^  Mercurii,  Jovisj 
Veneris :  hence  ainoogst  us  the  Saxon  narnes,  respectively  answering 
tcese.   p.  (7/ • 

In  another  part  of  his  volume  Mr.  W.  thus  illustrates  a  pa^saee  in 
Hosea.  ...  «^      & 
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'  <Io  tins*  befeutifttl  tttit  of  sc^tiiffe  '(Hb9eS[|.icir«*ii-79  -we! 
'spri^g^a'ttd  foimtaki  of  prosperity  amid  ^ap^fiiMH,  mtethcifttr^wrimd 
JwessiDg  of  iG^d,  rej>resehted 'by  thfe  dew.  The4Qbwiir  it  >re6aiHBg  qnd 
.'frdcftPpn;?,  ^iyes  <o' the  frurts  of  tfie'^eaftli,  gffitwh,  ^v«Aire,  fngnniB^ 
'smd  usefolni'M  ;*  se^ — shdl  tb«  cbufth  be  lyAder  the  ioAkb^  iof  tbe 
spirit— //r^^/  shall gro^u  as  quxkly  and  be  as  ikiraiijdlieaiitifid  .Ar'iAeiiSi^y 
being  possessed  of,  afad  shining  fn  thebeaoties'^holioefs.'  •  H^jhaitFasi, 
-forth  his  roGis  as  4ofty  cedars  intmiuot  LehoMtt'^'t'bi-anehBt  iJkal/ 9ilkfBiJ 
l)e  intrensed  and  enlarged  en  every  side^whichsigoiAes^ilfaerttfae  inoDMne 
t)r  fruitfulness  of  the  n»embers  of  the  church*  J^is  beauty  ihall  Atm 
the  olmirre  whicJh  is  always  green>  eren  in  wieter;  and  ie  an  eKCeileot 
^gure';  by  Avhieh  tfee  abiding  verdure  and  pleasaMneis  of  the  giaocs  of 
-^  tfie  righteous  even  ra  the  trying  season  of -afBictton  ane  cjchfciied  '  Ami 
his  smell  ax  Lthnnon\  There  were  very  maoy  6.tjd»r8,  sweet  sbrobfl^  ^md 
^arieiratcd  flowers  on  mount  Lebanori,  which  dilfbsed  A  most  firagniit 
OTiell,  and  peri  uHi'd  tJhe  surrounding  air^  By  this  is  signified  the  jgiaots 
9f  the  p<f<  pie  who  live  in  unio^  and  friendsbip  with  God^  and  abide 
Titider  hrs  peculiar  blessing..  Thus  fragrant,  iQiey  Shall  be  acceptable  to 
t^'ose  v^ith  whorn  they  converse;  their  tempers,  words,  and  actions, 
Aail  gain  them  much  esteem;  and  their  fame,  honour  aod  reputation 
shall  be  spread  all  around.  God  will  bestow  on  his  faithful  people,  ^fiuch 
influences  of -his  Si7rrit,  as  shall  make  them,  beautiful,  atodiaat,  ao> 
ceptaWei  and  useful  in  the  world/    pp.  155 — 17Y. 

'  There  is  flothing,  advanced  in  the.  preceding  strictures,  we  bope,  which 
will  be  held  to  imply  that  the  merits  -of  this  work,  do  rtot'  considerably 
preponderate  over  it^  defects,  or  that,  viewing  it  as  a  whole,  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  i^egard  it  as  doing,  credit  to  Its  author's  industry  iind  ac" 
quisitions.  The  religious  seDtiroents,  It  is  scarcely  necessary  i6  add,  arp 
amiformly  scriptural- and  devout.  ['  * 


I  .i.  O   ■«».«■■   Ill  «  wim   I    H>     T^tf*'!  >it? 


Art.  XIT.    J  he  Conduct  of  M'an^    A  Didactic  Epistolary  Poena.     SfO. 
pp.  164.     Chappie.    18l 2.  •  >..   * 

•Art-KIIL  Jhe  NaHtr^fff  Mam     A  ,Wa««itic  Epiatobry  P«)?m-  .  ^ 
the  author  of  nbe  Conduct  of  Mim  *  .  i8v(9.  pp.  90*    Ghsfjfit*    leS^ 

A  T'EW  extracts,  from' tlae  Introductory  EpistJes  to  these  ;**Diflactir 
Epistolary  Poems"*'  will  form  our  l)est  apoiogjr  for  dediniRg  to  eflter 
<nt©  a  minute  investigation  of  their  merits. 

<  How  feels  the  Brnpn-When-^broaid 'they  4ing  '-   t      .  rq 

Rule  great  Britannia,  or  God  sa?^  ehe  King? 

M^thinks  my  countryman,  with  hoAedtmtb,  ' 

Exclainm,  '*  No  country  is  like  >Britain^tii>  lafel  r,    .        t 

«  O,  let  me  see  it.  Fate,  b^ore  I  di^, 

<*  Or  now  destroy  me,  while  my  ^nlood^tHMhigh^^^fc—  • 

To  rugged  Sm^ss,  w4io  serves  for  fdreigf^fuiyy    - 

Play  Ran  des  Vaches,  and  he  will  run  away,  ^ 

ForftakiDgr'Tuxury,  his  heart  so  «thii3ift 

To  see  his  country  and  its  snow-capp'd  hills.— 


•  i 


r      II 


B^httU  to  lodiaauatti  EttropebRdoght.    '  : 
All  things  insipui  aeBot  ucto  iiia  thtiugphl;     .     . 
But  in  his  view  should  tree  exotic  standy 
/Which  w^  famiKar  in  his  native  land, 
•  -        With  joy  he  caries,  entwinM  around  the  tree, 

"My  Couittry  rear'd  thee,  and  thou'rt  all  to  m?  !** 

Tjii,  JSfi.  to  the  Conduct  of  Man^  a  Dlduelic  Kpuiolary  Poem*  p*  3. 

,  'Love  I  Love!  O  Love  1  celestial  passion  I  pure ! 
With  world  coeval  1  and  with  world  tVndnee ! 
Thou  which  in  every  corner  of  the  earth 
Hold'st  sway,  in  plenty,  as  in  scenes  of  dearth  ! 
Thou  which  art  found  in  mountain,  forest,  gJdD, 
'    A^  ia  rk&  cities  amidst  hum"  of  men ! 
Thou  which  we  trace  thrpaghout  great  nature's  whoie» 
Kough  set  id  instinct,  purified  ia  soul  J 
.  \Tbov  power  supreme  in  air,  on  lapd,  in  sea, 
I  AU  blessed  Love !  the  world  exists  thro'  thee  I*— 

'  On^  thee  alone  unfading  bloom  is  fix*d. 
Thou  Lete !  the  siame  thn  century  and  neXf ; 
The  same  at  present,  as  when  first,  sO  grand. 
Thou  fell  to  eslrth  from  the  Creator*s  hand ; 
The' cides,' forests,  mountains- come  to  handii 
No  fall  of  matter  can  g\v^  thee  alarm ;' 

And,  O  sweet  Love !  when  thou  mak'st  blood  run  high, 
My  God  J  Iww  fine  to  thittl?  of  thee,  ^d  diel*^ 

7«/.  Ep%  to  the  Nature  of  Man\  a  Didactic  Eplstotdrj^  Poertu^^.  1,4,5. 

Huaan  nature  Is  under  immeasurable  obligations  to  a  poet«wright  who^ 
expresses  himself  with  so  much  force  and  perspicuity,  and  wbo  has  oa. 
doubt  reflected,  with  a  secret  pride,,  on  that  memorable-  line-— 
^  Let  those  teach  otl^rs  who  themselves  excel.' 


.#i^i^»**»^ilM>i»*Kfc»0«»««*»—   f   ■;»     i^i^O^i^O**^—    — ■!«<      ***»•»    fkm         i«i    III    ..  «     if, 


A**.-  JLlVh  An  Aetoma  of  the  Ghamtter  and  Peaceful  Death  of  Ptetof* 
WMtty  J  who  died  at  oherborne  in  Dorsetshire^  April  14^  ISll,  aged 
rii^teeii  years  and  seten  months.  By  John  Btiilhu^  sm.  Svo.  pp*  64f« 
Price  2i>  Leagffian  and  Co.  181 1. 

"M^E  h.ave  beep  much  gratified  by  the  perusal  of  this  modest,  narrative, 
and  are  anxious  to  give  it  the  full  benefit  of  our  most  unqualified 
approbation.    The  reader  will  find,  in  it,  an  accurate  delineation  of  the 
witt  agency  6n  the  heart  of  a  youth  of  good  natural  abilities,  and  liberal 
education,  from  the  time  when  It  appearml  to  the'  observer  merely  by  an 
external  a^taition  to  religious  exercises,  till  it  was  completed  by  that  faith  in 
the  atonement  which  gives  its  possessor  the  victory  o^r  cleath.     This 
aocQuotissDOfi  tricked  out  by  rl^etorica}  emb(el]isbmaits»,  oor  are  the  evems 
nacratedi :  9f  |h^f.v4<>lent  class  wbicl^  som^  .well  meaning  religious  readers 
ait.   perf^H^ally  ip  qi^est  of^   .It  is^  ^Mfi/nofi  history^.^ut  it  is  akp  an 
imsortaBtc^QBei. 
la  the  course  of  the  oarfatire  Mr.  B.  has  introduced  several  of  his  young 
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friend's  letters,  which  strongly  indicate  the  i^ftliie*  and  'iiftcefity  of  his 
Christian  profession.    One  of  them  is  as  follows. 

My  dear  sir,  ^       Sherbgrne,  Dec..22, 1810. 

1  feel  a  pleasure  in  writing  to  you,  but,  being  very  ill  qualified  for 
letter  writing,  1  am  averse  to  the  task.  1  am  very  m^uch  indebted  to  ytm 
for  those  two  excellent  Uttle.books,  which  you^wereso  kind  as  to  send  me. 
The"  account  of  Mr.  Cowper  1  have  perused  to  day,  and  find  no  fauft  but 
with  its  brevity.  Do  not  suppose  that  accounts  of  the  deaths'  of  wise  and 
pious  men  tend  at  all  to  depress  my  spirits.  There  is  something  peculiarly 
pleasing  in  accompanying  such  persons  through  all  the  stagfes  of  afflictioa 
and  pain,  and  in  seeing  how  they  are  supported,  as  nature  sinks  and  dis- 
ease increases,  and  even  in  the  article  of  death  itself,  by  the' invisible  hand 
of  God.  With  what  pleasure  do  we  shut  the  bookj  a^d  sdy :'  «*  Let  me 
die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  dnd  let  my  last  end  be-like  hib-!-^  I  hope  it 
had  pleased  the  Almighty  Disposer  of  events,  prevlbusly  to  'toy  indin>o- 
sition,  to  give  me  some  desire  after.an  interest  in  Christ  c  but  '1  did  not  feel  ^ 
thatlove  for  God,  and  desire  to  serve  him,  which  1  hope  I  noW  feel.  I 
think  I  shall  ever  have  to  bl^ess  his  holy  name,  th^  1  have.bejcn  afflicted. 
It  is  a  good  thing;  to  be  instructed  in  (be  school  of  afflic^on  :  there  we 
learn  many  things,  which,  in  a  time  of  health  and  prosperity,  we  ^lould 
nave  slightly  passed  QVer,  and  soon  have  forgptten.  .JPray  for  me,  that  I 
may  never  forget  the  goodness  of  God,  or  be,  drawn  off,  by.  temptation, 
from  following  the  road  that  leads  to  eternal  life« '  pp.  24«9  25. 


"n- 


Art.     XV.  Miicellanwus  Poem  :  by  George  Daoiel.  ISmo*.  pp.  130* 
Price  6s.  6d.  Sfaarpe  and  Hailes.  18,12.     ,    . 

I^R.    Daniel  seems    to  have  taken    laudable    pains   to    qualiiy 
himself  for  the^  task  of  writing  verses ;  and  accordingly  not  onfy  dis- 
covers a*  tolerable  familiarity  with  some  of  our  most  accessible  poets, 
but  has  really  acquired  the  habit  of  arraying  comthon  place  thoughts  in  a 
pleasing  and  approved  poetical  diess.     It  will  create  no  rery  strong  pre- 
judice in  his  favour,  howeyer,  to  find  him  making  his  first  attempts  is 
the  department  of  satire.  '  If  it' be  true,  that  the  n^ist  encouraging  ohMB/ 
in  a  youthful  miod^  is  a  devoted  admiration  of  real  or  soj^^ed  eaicellence; 
ive  can  scarcely  hesitate  to  admit  the  counterpart  oi  the  prQp08tjtioo»  th^t 
an  early  perception  of  deformity  is  an;  almost  uncoaqueralble'otMtacletp 
high  attainments.— >We  would  not  be  supposed  to  -insinuate,  horweyer 

that  Mr.  D.  has  much  toanswer  for  on  the  score  ofabu^-of  talftnt*'  ^'^    *  * 

.    •  -    .  .  ■»  ,  . 

Art.  XVI.  The  London  Vocabulary^  English  and  Latin  ;  dc;fi|igoi^4  ^P^.  ^.^ 
*  Use  pf  ScTiools,  by  James   Greenwood,    formerly  S^r-master  of^t»/ 
.  Paul'i  School.     The  twenty  fourth  edition/   Revised,  and!  iriiu)|KfjL, 
'  systematically  by  Nathaniel  Howard,  &c.     Rivingtpns.    I815}«\  ' 


^'have  gone  through  twenty  four  editions,  a  work  tnast*  be^s^ii(ppo6ed''' 
"b  possess  some  original  merit ;  and  in  fact,  this  little' work  it  th*  de^ '' 


to 
ctedant^of  ^one  of  our  oldest  school  vocabidaries.  ■  Aboift*  the  midclle  (^'^ 
the  sevepteenth  century,  John   Amos^  generally  called^  Comemus^  firosif 


•      Sleeps  a  Poem*  <     •  ^3^ 

.Komecskytheplace.  of  Jn8natiyit3r»  who  had  been  compelled  4>^^^j)erK- 
cutioQ  to  emigrate  from  his  bishopric,  Fulaeck  in  Mor:avia«  was  invited  t6 
^England  to  regulate  some  of  the  public  schools;  a  wprk  for  which' hta 
extensiye  learning  and  acquaintaiace  with  similar  in^itutionsy  not  only  in* 
his  own  co\intry»  but  in  ro]and»  Sweden^  and  TraosylvaQia^  eminently 
qualified  him.     Besides  seyeral  regulations  which  still  exist,'  thoiigh  Va- 
riously modified*  he  introduced  into  them  his  OrBU  jhictui^' a.  kind,  of 
'Encyclopaedia  with  cuts  and  references,  in  English  and  jL<atin«    The  text 
of  this  work  is  the  foundation  of  the  present  vocabvlary ;  but  it  js  with 
regret  thkt  we  miiss  the  old  plates  however  nide.  .  Pictures'  are  ah  e^ci^^ellt 
mode  of  conveying  ihstructton  to  chfldren,  and  applicable^  at  a  much  earlier 
age  ^an  is  generally  imagiiwd.     The  pupil,  accustomed  to  graphic  repre* 
sentations  of  objects^  rapidly  learns  to  discrtminafteL  those  which  afford. the 
Gorrectest  idea  of  things  vnm  which  he  is  acquaint^,  and  becoiiies  a  judge 
of  accuracy  in'  drawings  before  his  taste  can  be  influenced  by  prejudice^'or 
faisdiscistoos  warped  by  authority*  We  are  therefore  surprised  that  Oomrmua's 
Jdea  has  not  been  more  improved  upon  i^  this  country.    Of  iateafveryju^ 
diddiis.' attempt hasJbeenniade in  **  tbehodk tifl trades y^bui.ofl the  !Gefatl«> 
.nent)it'.had.been  dariSed  to  a  inudi  ^ateh leingth.  i  Ba^tdpm  wboae  e3&- 
-pcrimems  in  -  piBdagdgies  were*  fryiuated*'b^thc  trnh  with  which  thejr 
wm  C0mbiiied»  gave,  a  b^utifid'apcsihieB^in  hU  Ekmn^in^'werM'  for 
whkh^tbe  plates  are  exqifisitely  engraintdtby  Chddowiiecki  ';;';^nd')l3ertiu:h^s 
\  Pichot^ioeh '  ta  a  nevei'  failmg  soiirce  of  f  mnateent  and  iofitriiottoa  in.  the 
surseriea  of  France  and  'Q'eamny.    Aa  air  asmtanoe  jio  acquiring  a  iur6w> 
iedge  of  laogiiaj^y.sdcli  njireaentaltODe'nioatedreotvallyjBupphe^^elde- 
.fect  .of  oonycniaiabbiaa-lbhagii  icSdm^v  his  nrndifaoiie  ea^  tor  k  ofaitl 
■to  attach  the  word ^a^'to '^eidea.«6CMafvdyedbR ajie|$re«eotaHQa'.oiFa  hekd, 
.ilmnh>  leamthat4ie&i|^hbvood  head  an^  the  i4atio  wbrd  tapat^^fivej^ihe 
-same  idea.    Pietuita  ako'efibrd  a  resedy  flad   pkasaet! expedient. :of  fe^ 
fhearsbgaksspn  ]^aQdmay..bemade  loeenreibrdangu^e^ia  toe  Mmj^^malmer 
as  outline  diaps  sore'-mademse  of  in  gco^iB|)hy..  The  eatbst<iii!Q(;(Si9S 
therefore, in  the  London  Vocabubrjryr^funi^  ajirusteipaladyaotage  of 
.the  book;  /is  point  of  arrangonent^. however^  tliia  edhicta  ia'conaideMUf 
iitiproTed,<'-^nd  theitd  areanumber  ofiisefaliiotesa         •    -^v  * 

-r  '  '■'  ■    -<  .    f        -  .  «-^  -  -  ■  t  1  I  )      :   ■■ -  .1  ^  yW.  .      >.'.     I  -    '      -^  -     1  - 

ArtiXVII. .  Sleefi,q  i^pem'  in  i^o  Books:    With  ofter  BCicrfianicw 
'   ^  Poems,  to  which  is  prdlfxed  a  DissemtiOii  .'on  Poetical  Comppsitioa. 
;    By  William  GiiBeftthwaite.     ISrdolpp.  8fe.'  iBaWWin.  lSi«.       ^ 

As  it  wpears  frq^;€he  Preface  that  no  iv^iyrunK^^.^^p^b  wa<  ma^ 

useo^  eid^riii  ^the  coiqposi^p^  or  ^pv^Mc^tJi^  o^  th^  li^Ie  volvio^^y 

we  are  rather  8iirpri^d,it  jhwld  a(Je«gth  .mal^  ^ip  yappeannce  with  ^ 

very  few  marka  of  elabomtioaabpitt  lit.  i.I^c  p/oint  pf  :pUiv,c{^|)f  *  principal 

poem  bthe  cpUectk^o  is  disotderly  rin  thee^^ron^e-.^^^ca^^pi^y  be 

looked  upon»  in  ^ct,  as  an  uncooo^qted  a^femblaj^e^of  tl^ought^.,  and 

images  suggested  by  some  as8ociatio|i  ^more ;  pr.^  ijsss ;  r^pte,, .  with  the 

word  which  standi  foremost  in  the  tjtle  page ;  ^nd  ^  melaj^ge.of  'thip  kind^ 

.  It  is  obvious,  pursued;  through  two  bpbks,  i&  tft  na si^alldftnger.  of  prp* 

duciBflp  such  an  ea^emplificidoA  of  the,  moAOsyllableji  aia.ao  author  csia 

acarcdy  be   supposed  to  contemplate    w^thaw^^  (|lj»auj.^r-»It  wa^jfi^ 

unnecessary  to  pnnt  the  prelhnioary  di^settailop.  ..^      »,';-,. 

Vol.  VIII,  S2 


SK)  Richardson**  JSssAyeH  Plorin  Grass. 

Aru  S!Vl^t.   Sssa^  tk  Aoiin  C^aii  /'  siiewlbg  Jhb  Cirettmstaftces  tattd^r 
^lirhicbit  liWy  bft  fotoil  i/l  all  Pdrts  tof  Ejigbi»l  J^  fe»  exttadrdidiary  pMk 

*  prfrdei  artdgftdttJti%tb*thetirtctfcalRrAici-i  ten^ttgto  p^ov^thsrt 
ak«  unllV^  dl  dthtt*  dra^8fe«it  eAdUref  wjthdtitinjuty  the  i^kretae*  of  heai 

*  aftd*<i*(ild,  Wfel  ahd  dfauglft, -a^d  faindifieniiit  ib  dtpth  or  riehdesi  of 

*  86U,  It  U'ad%irtbk:iddfcfcd  fot  culdvatiori  In  young  plantadtstifi  lod 

2-    a6»^1alid^.    B^  Wmnf  Rithardson,  D.D.  8Vd.  pp.  58.     ftiillipd, 
*dige  Yard,  Lottbard  Street.  WIO.        .   . 

rpHfi  fitie  o£  tkfs  pamphlet;  which  we.h|it^tiaii9iB^tedat  length,  h 
^  lailltiend^faidicstiVe  of  its  comtiibv  .It'ts  air!«tdogmm  oo  di^  propen* 
ties  Df the  j^r^Hi  rtri^^a  b£.h<it4rly,  (Wfafch  has  gcaenilly  been  ^es- 
trtiiiedahtiitft*  or  at  tesfiiifl^leBi  plaB^Jlbifar  mvereodajgiictdtnrift 
«([  CJiRifedein  Ii^luidv  -who  haBbeeritfay  wrtdiioHpaD  cttturtoag  it  hiHi'> 
Iftlfy  dad  t^  T^omioendiiig  ium  gendFaLiattehtioa.  !  Hiviog  never  had 
dpttoitonhito  df  iintpes8mg)eiqibriiiiea^  upd v this  gtfaba^  wm  atrviuMetii 
tl^cide'liow  mik^  of  our  autbinf^s  fiatnna^  mayioe  attributed  to  aom^  aed- 
<hmal  prbpoesesrfbb,  o^  itHit  ihad?  06  ^  ia  te  vetut'^.  a  pore  intimate 
.iMiuBOtaace  widi  Its  uflityithaB  lothfara  .have  fcttlnriie<priirtle|^*'of  ac- 
mrii^  j^not  eaii  w«f  ^Mnh^Mpmec  tom^m  fhf  6th?r  .jDaityv  either 
Skc^«n^hit  ^vradhifiA^  opiiftoentiypraknWitlit  wliole 

SftbeirTebitpty  abi^  ittefppmcireitjr  inberctethi  the 

Inmwyimind  ord&ryi^B^  iwhatappiarBtabe  tgpJhJfeHyyraiaed^'WfeiB^  #all 
totn^^ei^  byLqur  w»  'obt«nwitiO!»''bf  the  titidi  >df tmrniidi^r^  "■■■'""■ 


BStkktkM^i^tsertiMv^^  vwaM^e^lwlitfc  abandon^  iqiuRTie*, .•«!»- 

Metb  r6flda»  tbenoit^em  od^of ifBinkMiibBv  ttMded'flaMBtiDOi^  Ax^  cen- 
ti&i(y'dx>  )>ro4«ci  ^die  pfamt  id:  qnestioai  IbaadiiB^:;  aoAy  yiht  tMnhtmd, 
^he^i9  nvba^^f^the  Idpgdbm  t^iere  m  wldfledaffkf  of  its  stofoDee^  or 
wefcers?  TWgife  «rbp T8j3fly:bbttinBdi  -  Ai flant  giwwiog  «Aaripw0i^|i6 
•esiU^  fluyvteyremiied r^d^^^yto^dmii: of^ut tdAbi^wiii  whioh) would 
tiiie8»MPiibJf>hMttatq>tt  aU^  vfegreo,  panidt* 

iWly^sitai  tvradUy  ntganooa^.  f >  .^btd  iti  time  of  vegeiadDn  bm^  cod- 
tioued  through  nearly  ttie.^tf^  widteiv  tnapa  may  be  d)taiiied  Jate  m  the 
f^q^r      Tta  aKnnfa,  Hkig  thofiaof  ffiost  plaotft  whlch  incTeaae  eztenaively 

te  cil%.  joVtan^BR  J^^^«*!^°Pfe'A^^^^^  %^5^/>'  *?  T*«««- 
tudea  of  tEe  weather  at  the  time  that  it  is  cdliected.    S^ut  our  authpr  does 


^Hemm  ^iM6t  Ml^'\mi!s^  tf^  A^cmitf  ^  «dAMii6lD|^  fHe  !bdd<^r 
^'fMftifi^^^relMtmaUf meWlt^^eifi^  ^^"d^  A%'Mijr4?btef*ih&  MVft^ 
iQ^ts  the  attendon  of  sueK^iti^  !tkdyf0 1^1$&fiAtM'«t%'>^'^  hSfe 


v.«  ,<••••-*» 


WPPWrtonitrof  ti^o^its^rity  ;  apdpr.  R5diar48pn deserves  npsm^l^ 
praise  from  the  agricultnral  interest  of  the  kingdom,  for  haying  pressed 
his  point  with  so  much  perse^ii^fs^uid  enfhmiasm,  '• 

*"  '  '  ■  ■    ■  "t     n"        J        .,  ;iJ   j  .  ■    pi.   1,.^     »..»y  .I   ii. ■  ij         ■     ■     I I        -I  ■«. 

Art.  XIX.  The  Deltj^  gf  the  Savmr  the  Richer  (f  Chri^HantXy.  A  Ser. 
mon,  preached  at  the  IJ^y.  A.  Douglas's  Meetingr  Reading,  on  the 
8th  of  December,  J811.  By  B.  Davies,  D.  D.  8to.  pp.49i 
Price  Is.  6d.     Black,  P^rrjr,  and  Kingsbury.     181^. 

JN  this  sermon,  the  respectable  and  pious  author  jllustrat^f,  in  a  series  of 
.  propositions,  the  yast  import^iice  of  the  l)rity  of  Cbrist,  in  the  Chrii- 
^*an  system.    This  doctrine,  he  obseryes,  stamps  g  peculiar  dignity  on 
"ivine  revelation,  exalts  div  conceptions  of  the  lore  of  God  in  human 
redemption,  forms  the  proper  basis  of  the  expiation  of  our  sins,  accounts 
forxl^e^style  in  which  the  Iqve  of  Christ  is  celebrated  in  the  New  Testa- 
!9ent.  Invests  him  with  dignity  and  glory  as  our  advocate  with  the  Father, 
IPAk^s  fur  relatioo  to  him  a  aourcp  of  honour  ^d  happiness^  and  raises' 
\b^  Q^ri0t)ui,x:e)igioo  abqve  V^ery  other  fcheme  of  philosophy  or  religion; 
jo  e)ucid^ii|g  |heaeh^ads»  our  author  mak^f  i^  appear,  that  the  divinity 
^  Chriji^  is  not  a  point  of  mere  speculation,   but  ot  great  practical  cpn- 
S0^U9f^e ;  sjnce  it  niaterialiy  affepts  eyery  branch  of  Christian  doctrine* 
Wt  cordial Jy  recommend  this  devout,  scriptural,  and  judicious  discourse, 
to  the  attentive  perusal  of  all  who  believe  in  the  deity  of  Christ :  it  will 
teach  them  to  make  a  |>ro|)er  vse  of  their  orthodoxy. 


i«  ■  II  > 


Aft'  XX.      Tratado  sohre  el  Ganado  Merino^  y  las  Lofias  Jinat  de 
E^j^ena.     Por  D.  Guliermo  Bpwles.     Or  A  Treatise  on  Menno  Sheefii 
. .  and  the  fine  wools  of  S/uun.     pv  William  Bowles.     R^dered  into 
.  Engjish  by  £•  D.    Edited  by  T.  R.  4to.  pp.  80.     T.  Booaey.  1S13/ 

1[ji^HA.T  a  deader  chieflyiooks  fbr  to  a  pam'phliet  of  this  kijgtd  is  ac- 
curacy and  fulness  of  statesieot.     In  regard  to  tbeiormer  partic^^ar 
vrt^hi0t  no  ^ult  to  find  with  the  tiract  bpf<OK  .ys:  but  we  thiok  4 
was  possible  to  have  comprised  a  .-geod  d(^  niPM^  ijafoirmaiiqn  la  fljyf 


Ljr things  said  oyer  agam  Its  the  ^gaottne  iettpr,'  ^hieb  is  ap- 
pended *  from  a  gentSeman  in  4paiiB>''  giftsg/aa  a^csub^  of  the  -sb^ep 
)wralks^  an4  other  curious'  paf(KiAars|  lUtk  t^nown  relative  .t»  ^t 
cot^ritrjuf^  The  preface,  besides  k  sh^rt^nensoir  -  of  the  jiiMbor  of  fhe 
treatise,  (Whb  it  seeibs  was  ad  Iril»hma*  by  birth,  and' di^^  at  MadHd 
in  the  year  1780)  contains  a  good  deal  ot  speculadon  :Qa  tbt  4i^ra- 
1>lto^Ss  of  inbod^beiiig,  mt  Hie^ely  ttie  ;^rino  s^^fj^,  but  .soipatliiing 
*i«8emb1iij|g  the  Spanish  syjtefi  «f  jiniKu^  migration,  ,^1;^  tjbi^  Is^P^r      ^ 


u'    1.  ill  ujigijui.iT    an;   im   iit,>'fc»u  k  vf;Mi 


Art;  KX4.    Fomf  rfluifemo.    %^   .pp;  *§..  .SbvWSWs  >Neely^  ap# 

•     •'»         Jcoest.    l8iL     .^     - 

IF  idin^^te  has  any  influetice  ttpon  gerijldv,  dye  "virfiime  ^befine  \»  holda  oai 
.  .very  sl.e|)der  edcburagehpihit  tp  ^Jrchifii^ -v^r^lfteii^  'tairy^he  d&ctx)f 
^  Toya^^  to  Xodi^rT-in  the  '^nte^ribr  or  ^bich -^otttitry  it  4s  .stated  to  jhave 
.bqea  ,couu^ose4.     A  ^^  ^y-song^  than  ^tto  Iwovsiibg  we  4afe  v» 


t.^       •:»•     J 


ii  42  Serious  Leiterto  Mr.  Perceval 

alErm  has  fleyfr  been  m4nii&ctat'ed  in  mj  part  of  the  globe  since  the 
institution  of  metre, 

*  A  youth  he  told  a  piteous  ule» 

He  prais'd  my  eyes  so  Inight  apd  blue ; 
But  yet  his  suit  cotud  scarce  prevail. 
For  how  could  I  believe  it  true  ? 

'  And  yet  his  words  they  did  not  fal 

To  make  impressions  soft  and  true ; 
It  pleas'd  poor  Catherine  of  the  valet 

He  prais'd  her  eyes  so  bright  and  Uue. 

*  Surely  from  this  it  must  appear 
The  winning  art  of  love  he  knew ;  • 

Sweet  is  praise  to  women's  ear — 

.  He  praised  my  eyes  so  bright  and  blue/    pp.  65'';'^^S» 


y 


Art.  XXlI.  Cicero  de  Setuetute  et  de  jImeHidi  from*th^  text  of  Emesti^ 
with  all  bis  notes,  and  citations  from  his  Index  Latini^tis  Ciceronise  t 
with  the  explanations  of  various  passages  from  Gesner's  Latin 
Thesauni8»  and  from  books  of  more  recent  date,  as  well  *  as  from 
Graevius  and  aU  the  commentators  cited  by  him:  &c'.  And  an  ap- 
pendixy  &c.  By  £.H.  Barker  of  XrinityCollege»  Cambridge.  IStaio. 
pp.  cliii.  Longman  and  Co.  181L 

.nPHIS  edition  of  Cicero's  delightful  dialogues  on  old  age  and  friend- 
ship, is  printed  in  a  very  neat  and  convenient  form,  and  with  a  correct- 
ness which  (Joes  great  credit  to  the  press  from  whence  it  issues. .  Of 
the  notes,  so  amply  set  forth  in  the  title  page,  many  are  valuable  and 
instructive,  and  wili  be  found  serviceable  to  the  youn^  student,  not  merely 
in  assisting  him  to  inteipret  his  author,  but  toihihkfor  himself.  At 
'the  same  time  we  must  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether  they  are  opt 
unnecessarily  multiplied.  A  considerable  part  of  the  appendiXf  espQcially, 
is  extremely  irrelevunt  to  the  business  of  the  'book,  and  k  written  too!» 
in  the  worst  style  of  affectation  and  bombast. 


-j-r 


Art.  TliXill..Tke  Ckmich  in Ddngtr  i  fk  Serious  Letter  to  the  Right 
Honourable  Spencer  Perceval^  First  Lord  of  the  ^Treasurg,  Qian- 

*.  c^lor  of  the  Exchequer,;  and  of  tt^  Duchv  of  Lancaster.  {Earnestly 
recommended  to  the  perusal  of  at  the  Members  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliamentt  and  of  every  true  Friend  to  the  Consdtution  in  Church  and 
State.  By  a  True  Friend  to  the  Church.  8vo.  pp.'SS.  Trice  Is.  6d. 
Janaes  Black.    1812. 

npHIS  isaltogedier  one  of  the  most  ingenious  compositions  that,  our 
^  political  literature  has  for  some  time  produced.  Its  .(4jcct  is  t^ 
^ow  discredit  on  the  principles  and.  conduct  of  the  Honourable  and 
Learned  Gentleman  ta  whom  it  is  addressed  }>4ad  m  order , to  do.  this,  the 
writer,  instead  of  coming  forward  in  an  attitude  of  hostility,  assumes  the 
g»b  of  a  friend  and  fluttered  advances  in  his.behaff  rq>re8enuitions  and 
atatemenu  which  are  not  a  little  mischievous  to  his  interests,  anitwt^leomes 
as  admissions,  what  are  usvally  imputed  as  chai^ges.  The  if-ony  is  tipon 
the  .whole  neatly  s^t^ned*  /md  the  */moitf'  opinions  ofthe  writer- have 
a  tone  of  liberality  that  we  i^ould  be  truly  hitppy  tb'see  mokt'exc^nmely 


C    545     3 


Art.  XXIV.  SELECT  LrTERARY  INFORMATION. 

^1^*  Gentlemen  and  PtibRshers  who  hone  worh  in  the  pras^  wiO  obUgi  the 
Condudnrs  of  the  Eclectic  K%'^\it^9hyieniRngmfgrwtatim(potifudd) 
ofthexulject^  extent y  and  probable  price  oftwfh  works  ;  whkk  they  ihaf 

kated  to  the'fiublic,  if  consistent  wth  its  Juan. 


depend  upon  being  communicated 

Speedily  will  be  published,  haodsomely 
'  printed,  in  three  octavo  volume^  the 
letters  of  Junius,  Philo-Juiiius,  and  the 
letters  o\  Sir  WiUiani  Draper  and  Mr. 
Home  to  Junius.  With  a  great  variety 
of  letters  written  by  Junius,  which  ap- 
peared under  many  otlier  signatures  in 
the  Public  Advertiser  from  the  year  1767 
to  1772,  and  the  author's  private  and 
confidential  correspondence,  from  the 
year  1769  to  Jan.  1773,  with  the  late 
Mr.  H.  S.  Wood£Bill,  the  original  pub« 
lisher  of  his  works,  with  notes  bio^a- 
phical  and  explanatory  of  the  Political 
History  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
periods  of  the  present  reign.  To  which 
will  be  prefixed  a  preliminary  essay  on 
the  writings  of  Junius^aud  observations 
on  the  pretensions  of  the  many  persons 
to  whom  these  celebrated  letters  have 
been  attributed.  The  whole  illastrated 
by  fiic- similes  of  the  hand-writings  of 
Junius,  >Ir.  Wilkes,  Mr.  Home,  Mr* 
Dunning,  and  sm'eral  other  gentlemen, 
whose  names  have  been  mentioned  as 
the  author  of  the  letters. 

A  British  Cabinet  Bible,  will  be  pab« 
Kshed  in  the  coune  of  a  few  months, 
embellished  with  engravings  from  draw- 
ings, by  B.  Westall,  Esq.  R.  A. 

Sir  Huihphrey.  Davy,  professor  of  cbe- 
oustry  at  the  Royal  Institution,  has  in 
the  press,  a  volume  of  the  £lements  of 
Chemistvy.  ^ 

Miss  Maria  £dgeworth  has  in  th^ 
pressy  a  fourth  and  fifth  volume  of  "fales 
4>f  Fashionable  Life.. 

The  Rev.  J.  Joyce  is  printing  two  vo- 
lumes of  Dialogues  on  the  Microscope, 
uniform  ivith  his  Scientific  Dialogues. 

•  Dr.  Stokes,  of  Chesterfield,  will  shortly 
publish,  a  Botanical  Materia  Medica,  in 
four  octavo  volumes, 

A  n^w  octavo  edition  of  the. whole 
works  of  Dr.  Watts,  as  published  by 
his  executors,  is  now  in  the  press,  and  is 
intended  to  be  published  by  subscription 
in  volumes,  the  first  to  appear  in  July 
next.  ... 

•  Mr.  James  White,  of  Exeter,  has 
nearly;  feady  a  third  vojume  on  the 
Disease^.'  of  the  Horse. 


,  Mr.  G.  Dyer,  has  in  the  press,  in  two 
volumes,  a  series  of  Poems,  and  disquisi* 
lions  on  Poetry ;  intended  as  a  sketch  of 
the  auth9r?s  studies  and  pursuits  in  dif« 
ferent  periods  of  his  life. 
.  Mr«  Adaas,  of  Alblmarle- street,  has 
in  the  press,  a  ti*eatise  on  the  Morbid 
A^ections  of  the  Eye  and  its  Appendages. 

Dr.  Crombie's.  Work  on  Latin  Syno- 
nyms, is  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

Miiia  Vandell  has  in  the  p^ess^  in  a 
quarto  volume,  the  Pleasures  of  Human 
Life,  a  poem.  . 

Mr.  Burns  speedily-  will  publish,  a 
second  part  of  his  Inquiry  into  the  Mo« 
rat  Tendency  of  Methodism. 
^  Lord  Byron's  Satires  are  in  tbe,press,' 
including  hints  from  Horace,  and  the^ 
cur^eof  Minerva,  never  before  published. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Belsham,  has  just 
sent  to  press,  Memoirs  of  the  late  Theo- 
phiius  Liudsey,  which  will  be  comprised 
in  an  octavo  volume. 

Mr.  Barbeir's  Fac-simile  of  the  text 
of  the  Greek  Psalter,  as  it  is  preserved 
in  the  Alexandrian  M.S.  Is  expected  .to 
appear  next  month. 

Professor  Stewart  of  the  East  India 
Companv's  College,  is  preparing  a  His* 
iory  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bengal,  frook 
the  earliest  period  of  authentic  antiquity, 
tp  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  tb» 
English,  in  1757. 

.  China,  its  Costumes,  Arts,  Manufac- 
tures, &c.  from  the  French  of  M.  Butiuii 
minister  and  secretary  of  state  in  the 
two  preceding  reijgns,  is  in  the  press,  ii| 
four  octavo  volumes,  with  .seventy-nine 
plates. 

A  Dictionary  of  all  the  living  authors 
of  Great  Britain,  is  preparing  for  the 
press,  containing  biographical  particu* 
lars  of  each  writer,  and  a  catalogue  of 
their  respective  worlds,  with  remarks., 

Edward  Wakefield,  Esq.  has  nearljf' 
ready  for  publication,  "a  Statistical  an4 
Political  account  of  Ireland,  in*  two 
quarto  volumes.         >  ., 

•  Mr*  Charles  PhilliiSs,  Barrister,  h^^  in 
the  press,  theEoa'erald  Isle,  a  poem ,  with 
notes,  founded  on .  thQ  Consolatiuns  of 
Enn .    • 
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Select  L^erofry  Iij^rmalion. 


Charles  Butler,  Esq.  shortly  will  pub- 
lish, ^ome  ^ccQUQt  of  the  |ife  ^sA.yffi^t^ 
of  Jcrmeff  Bti^gne  Bossuet,-  Sasboti  ^' 
Meauxy  in  a  small  octavo  volume.  Alio^ 
ajSuccinct  liistory  of  tbe.revplutions  of 
&e  prlnclpM  vtai^cs  4i)ftat  composed  thV 
l^opifieof  CJwwUMngx',  ftM  -big  oo>»* 

Transl»t4Qpi«Ct^  P^puUr  Comedies  of 
Aristophfeinesi  are  preparing  for  the  press, 
by  a  gentleman,  of  jCii^bridgs. 
'  *tht  nftith  volume  of  <£e  jlarleian 
Mistell^tiy,  i»4|ich  is  the  first  supple- 
nOentai^y  volmn^  of  th^  new  edition  by 
Mr.  l*aTk/^ill  appe&rlo  the  course  o( 
thif  month. 

■^  '^  ^ond  eflitron  of  Mr.  lUtson's  En« 
glii^  soiigSy  Mh  theit  music,  ajnd  wi(1> 
addftibfoil  spn]^  and  note^by  Mr.  Park, 
iw  three  cipwn  ofet&ro  volumes,  is  nearly 
ready  foT  publication. 

Mr.  Edgeiiirorth  is  )nriT<t^g  an  im- 
piwed^dftioii  of  Professional  Education, 
in  octavo. 

'  Mr.  HeywDod  has  ^etkt  tQ  press,  a  very 
fmichlmfnroved  edition  of  his  I>!^est  of 
tlie  Law  relating  to  Cdunty  EfectK>ns,    ' 

In  a  few  days  wHI  be  publfshed,  in 
octavo.  The  Planters  Kalenn^ar;  or  the 
Nurseryman  and  Forester's  Guide.  By 
idle  late  Walter  Kicol.  ^ited  and  com- 
pleted by  Edward  Sang,  Kurscryman, 
'  To  be  pabliKhed  on  the  1st  of  May. 
The  first  volume  of  a  new  edition  of  the 
xHb^raphical  Oietiooary,  in  octavo ;  edi- 
ted by  AieX.  Chalmers,  F.S.A.  Vol.  2. 
^llbe  published  on  the  1-st  of  June,  and 
th^  other  volumes  in  succession  monthly. 
'  IfiUfss  Bumey  has  nearly  re^idy  for  pubr 
Iication,  a  noyel  In  five  volattaes^  entitled 
^'Traitscjf  Nature.'* 

A  new  edition  of  Chateaubriand's 
tVavefa  \ti  Greece,  Palestine,  Egypt,  h,^ 
will  be  ready  ip  a  few  days.  ' 

Mr>  'Sbc/berl  is  proceeding  dHigentlr 
Hi  the  translation  of  Chateaubriand^ 
!$pirit  of  Christianity,  or  Beauties  of  the 
Christian  Keligion.  It  will  be  accom- 
panied by  a  preface  and  nCtes,  from  the 
pen  of  the.  Rev.  |Ienry  Kett,  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford. 

Several  copies' of  dralham's  Review  bf 
^Ecclesiastical  Establishments  in  Europe^ 
haye  Intety  been  fonnd  in  the  hands  of  a 
private  individual,  to  whifih  a  preface, 
ivith  introductoiy-remarks,  adapted  to 
the  present  time,  has  b^>en  added  by  Mr. 
Shdb^rl,  and  thfe  book  will  be  ready  for 
^le  spme  timej^i  Afay.  ' 

On  the  1st  tif  3lay  wtll  t>e  published, 
.No,  l,.pf  a  new  Quarterly  .Pubfication, 
entitled,  The  Christian  P1iItos6|dier;  ju.* 


tended  to  promote  the  interests  of  reli* 
,  .fi^  and  literature, 

'  *  viff ».  HflilleiHqr,  author  of  t]ie  ^  Pea- 
sant's Fate,"  &C.  &c.  &c.  is  about  to 
.publish  a.  poeip,  with  noU^,  ^titled 
**  The  CEMwvav  Pastm  ^  «r,  »ur*l  Ph* 
:  laiitbfpp«rtk«». 
.  W^  Off)#  of  Edinburgh^  meaas  a^on 
ta  publish  an  additional  volume  of  Ti^iPs 
works,  from  bis  manuscripts. 

Captain  George  Thdmas,  of  the  third 
regiment  oif  Royal  Bucks,  Local  Militia, 
is  orinthig  a  work  entitled  *'  Tb«  Local 
Militia  Paymaster ,**  comprehending  tb<^ 
most  essential  libstracts  of  the  ocMr  Local 
Militia  Laws,  together  with  tables  of 
Calculations  f6c  the  non-training  and 
ti^ming  periods,  pay  and  attendancA  for 
ail  ranks,  &e. 

Mr.  Maxwell  proposes  to  publish  the 
Aqnatic  Tourist,  being  a  particular  de- 
scription of  the  towns,  villages,  country 
Seats,  pMces  of  amusement,  antiquities, 
&c.'  from  Westminster  Bridge,  to  Whid« 
sof, 

Mr.  Hooker's  expected  work  on  the 
British  junger'manniae,  containing  eo* 
loured  f%nres,  with  desmptions  of  tbis 
tnost  beautiful,  bat  neglected  branch  of 
British  Botany,  is  about  to  appear  in 
monthly  numbers. 

An  eminent  member  of  the  Cirarelii  of 
England,  is  engaged  onf  a  worijc  on  the 
Characters  of  Caiaphas  4nd  Bamiibas, 
in  wliich  an  atteiript  Is  made  Co  ex'cal- 
p^XJk  tf)e  -Jews  fn>m  the  charge  of  lulling 
crucified  our  Savronr,  and  prove  the 
Sanie  to  have  been  Wholly  and  solely  the 
act  of  tiM!  Roman  gotenraien^. 

W.  BSd^ards,  B9(^.6l  Lynn,  is  ongagcid 
in  ^  work  toi)e  totUled  the  'VVSftlsb' Ken* 
conformfsfirMeniori^.'         ^    *' 

Mr.  fidward'M!alton,1s  preparitig  Ibt 
the'prete,  a  work  entitted,  A  ^  ^KeMe^ 
of  tiie  Fm^ncial  Operation^  oM9le  Coait 
of  Iflif^i  #ith  Olttc^T«i^ote  iMi  the 
State  of  Pdhfie  Credit  in  -that  Cbontrf, 
and  on  the  measures  of  '0[>imt  d'MLl'aiir 
and  M:  Thrgirf.*'  '      •  ' 

Keith  Hall,  has' rng«eat1onHifSfieis 
for  the  press  <'  A  TranslationTdf  JffieW- 
UsU  celebrated  work  on  the  fiSosak  iMw," 
wbith  several  eonfineot  Siirical  adidhtfi 
have  strongly  recomin^hded  to  ^''M- 
tertt}6i)  of  TAedlo^cal  students,  as  «od- 
tainlrtglhe  molt  j^omplete  vi^tff  th^ 
Jewish  Polity,  that  Vfd  evefbeen^gi'veB. 
ThQ  first  part  nfk  undejritaod  wiH  fl6tM-b« 
puttirtied:         •    '  .     . 

A  critical  account  of  the  life,  charac* 
ter,  and  dispixir^  of  Mr.  -i^exaaider 
liforot,  the  c^l^briited'pfeafh^  tukd 


List  4f  Wtfrkt  rectiiik/  pkUSshed. 


HSMtiA  CMtim  Atid'H<»tltflid,  s'n^ftfler- 
%tt-(M  miirifttel*  lil  Ohftranton  In  France, 
is  ii»  projftfliralion':  in  which  the  titttKk 
made  upon  him  in  the  writhigv  of  MiU 
Im,  #111  be  fianiaitlrty  ecAisfdered.  To 
whf«h  wtil  bt  BOhjofinfed  a  trafMlatioii  Of 
some  ttleol  nemiotii  of  Moros  Idto'  £n* 
)^ish*  By  a  iniAlfiter  in  Seotlaiid.  Thi:^ 


i4S 

lome,  and  will  be  published  in  the  spHti^. 
The  Rev.  C.  X*Atrobe  Us  io  the  press, 
letters  oo  the  Nlcobar  Islsuids,  written  to 
the  Editor,  by  1;  (?.  Haensel,  se^eij 
years  a  MissioDiry  of  fhn  United  Bre- 
thren at  that  station. 


t     ».*»    mm  ■<— 
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Art.  XXV.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLV  PUBLISHED. 


An  account  ^  the  systems  of  Hus- 
bandry, adopted  in  the  more  improved 
districts  of  Scotland ;  with  some  obser^ 
vatioBs  on  the  improvements  ^'wbic^ 
they  ^re  stisceptibte  drawn^  up  for  the 
cohsideration  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
talre,  with  a  View  of  expbining  how  far 
those  systems  ar^  applicable,  to  the  l&» 
Cultivated  parts  in  lEngland  and.Scot^ 
land.  By  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair, Bart.  President  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  with  sixteen  eogravings, 
octavo,  18s, 

Memoirs  of  tlte  Caledonian  Horticul- 
tural Society.  Number  U  to  be  conti- 
nued qiiartierly,  octavo,  Ss,  , « • 

ASTkONOMY. 

Aix  elene|)tary  treatise  fm  Plane  As- 
tronomy. .By  Robert  Woodhouse*  A*  M> 
F.ItS.  Fellqw  of  Goavilie  and  Caius 
CoUege^  dambridgc^  ootavo,  ^l^ds.  £oe 
paper  11.^  '     . 

COMMERCE. 

An  epitome  of  Fpreign  Ef^ebaoges, 
exhibiting  the  nature  of  exchange  with 
all  parts-«f  Vbe  world,  and  the  manner 
of  calculation,  ,1io  whA«h  is  added)  a 
correct.table  of  mon^ini  of  the  world, 
real  and  imaginary,  wttb  their  vaipe  in 
British  sterhjDg,.  l8fno.«  2m.  stitched*^ 
2s.  6d.  bound. 

Hlal;s  9nd  Obserrstions  reapeotiiig  the 
negociaiioii  for  a  nnewal  of  ibe.ltoRt 
India  .Coaipapy's  esclnsive  privileges, 
extrapt^d  Aeom  the  (papers  printed  by 
order  of  the  Court  of  Pir^ctorp,  U* 

The  Hi«toiy  «f  Kuxepean  Commerce 
with  indiiu  Xo  ^ii^li  is  nilijoiffed  n 
review  ^,the  aivumente  Ibr  aDd^agaisat 
the  trade  with  India,  and  tbe«D(an8g»- 
meot  of  it -by  a  chartered  Compaiur,  with 
an  appendix  of  authentic  accounts.  By 
David  ]!^cpherson,  author  of  the  An* 
nals  of  CommercCi  flee,  with  a  map, 
i^Qarto,  11.  168. 


A  general  view  of  Ihe  Coal  Trac|e  e^ 
Scotland,  chiefly  that  of  the  river  Fprtii. 
and  Mid  Lothian*  By  J.  Bald,  octovo» 
6s. 

Observations  OB  the.circoli^tion  pf  .In- 
dividual Credit,  and  on  tbe  BaoKiag 
System  of  England,  octavo,  4s., 

EDtJCJvnoK. 

Tbe  Origin,  J^aiare,  and  Object  of  tbe 
New  System  of  Education,  3s. 

An. address  t»  the  Publiv,  ia  recom- 
mendaiion,  of  the  Madras  System  qf 
Education,  as  invented  and  practised  by 
tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Bcll^F.A.Sc  F.R.S.  Ed. 
With,  a  comparison  between  his  s^haols 
and  tbose  of  Mr.  Joseph  Lancaster.  '  Tf» 
which  is  added,  the  third  edition  of  s 
Serman  on  tbe  same  subject,  preached 
in  the  Parish  Church  of  Hartlepool,  ta 
tbe.  County  of  Durham,  on  Supday, 
August  26,  1810.  By  the  ilev.  J.  N, 
Hollingsworth,  A.  M*  I^erpetual  Curate 
of  Hartlepool,  and  Vicar  of  Haltwbistie* 
io  North umberUnd,  2s.  4d.  TJic  Addt«ss 
separate  Is.  6d. 

The  Banii^ton  School^  bewg  an  IK 
lustration  of  the  principles.  Practices, 
and  Effects  of  the  New  System  of  In- 
struction^ in  facUitatii^  the  religious 
and  moral  Instruction  wf  the  Poor.  By 
Sir  Thomas  Barnard,  Bart  octaix),  4s. 
Printed  for  tbe  Society  (or  beUetiag  the 
coodiiion  of  tlie  Poor. 

Impartial  Considerations  on  the  ^e^* 
sent  state  of  the  question  between  ■  1>k. 
Bell  and  Mr.  Lancaster :  with  remarHs 
.on  the  brat  article  of  the  Thirty- seventh 
Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Bieview,  9a. 
6d. 

.fins  'AKV9. 

PhitiHifiqiie  Representftiioli  df  the 
iManaem,  Customs,  and  Amusements  4f 
the  Russians :  illnstrated  by  one  fauQ- 
dred  copper-plates,  beautifully  coloured 
from  the  original  drawings ;  with  an  ac- 
curate explanation  of  each  plate  in  Eng- 
glish  and  French.    By  John  Augustus 
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Atk)S90ii»  ^  vdfi.  imperial  foUoj  151. 

.158. 

(yEeCBAFHY. 

A  general  Atlas. of  the  World;  con? 
Uining  distinct  maps  of  all  the  princi- 
pal Empires,  States,  Kingdoms,  and 
Principalities,  throughout  the  World; 
engraved  and  caiefolly  selected  from  the 
most  approved  authorities.  By  Jam«s 
Wallis.  With  the  maps  coloured,  folio 
Ql  is.  half  "boaod.  ..'.*:. 

A  Geographical  Exercise   Book,  de- 
signed for  the  Use  pf  Schools  and  priyate 
'Fainilies.  By.C.  Aobertsori,Surry4iouse 
Academy,' Kennington-cross,  3s. 
« 

UISTORT.  ' 

A  Aew  Chart  of  History,  exhibiting 
the  most  material  Revolutions  that  have 
taken  ptece  in  the  principal  'Empires', 
Kingdoms,  anASU^s:  from  the  earliest 
authentic  records,  to  the  commencement 
Of  the  present  year.  With  a  description : 
in  which  are  contained  some  strictures 
and  i^ifaarks  on  Dr.  Priestley's  Chart. 
By  Francis  Baily ,  price  coloured  10s.  ed*. 

mxsceli^veous. 

Three  letters  on  the  Subject  of  the 
iKrifrsh  dnd  Foreign  Bible  Society;  ad- 
dressed to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Marsh,  and 
John  Cbkfer,  Esq.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Nicholas  Vansittart,  2s. 

An  Examination  of  Dr.  Marsh's  In- 
nniry  relative  to  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Societv/in  a  series  of  letters  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Clarke,  Professor  of  Mine- 
ralogy in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
By  the  R^r.  William  Dealtry,  A.M. 
F.R.S.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and 
Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of 
Bristol,  3s.  6d. 

Tracts.  Philosophical  and  Mechanical, 
By  John  Whitehurst,  F.R.S.  Author  of 
an  Inquiry  into  the  Formation  ot  the 
Earth.  With  a  portrait  and  four  folio 
plates,  quarto  9s. 

•  An  Analysis  of  the  Genealogical  His- 
tory of  the  family  of  Howard,  with  its 
Coonedtions,  4s.  6d. 

Temper;  or.  Domestic  Scenes;  a 
Tale.    By  Mrs.  Opie. 

•FHitototfr* 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Idioms  of  the 
Fc«nch  and  English  Lang«agea.--3y  a 
Society  of  Masters,  12mo.  7b.  bound. 


List  of  Works  m^H^'puHisfkd. 


.  A  ColWt'ii»B  of  .anlpdian  c6py  of  the 
^brew  Pentateuch,  collected  by  thf. 
iRav.  C-Bachanaii,  D.P.  3y  Mr.  YeateSy 
jquarto  9s.  Qd*  .         i .  •     • 

A  Greek  Grammar,  and  Greek  and 
English  .Scripture  LezicoOj  coataining 
all  the  words  which  occnr  in  the  Sep- 
tua^int  and  Apocrypha, as. well  as  in 
the  New  Testament.  By  Greville  Erring, 
Minister  of  the  Gospel,  Glasgow,  royal 
octavo,  l^s.  *     ' 

THEOLOGY. 

Lectvfasi  upon  Portions  of  ih»  W 
Testament,  intended  to  illustrate  Jew>sb 
.History  and  Scripture  Characters.  By 
George  Hill,  D.D.  F.R.S.  K.  Principal 
'of  St.  Mary's  CoHeg<»,  St.  Andrews,  one 
•of  the  Ministers  of  that  City;  and  one 
of  Ws  Majesty's  Chaplains,  octavo,  12s- 

Sermons  on  Important  Subjects.  By 
Owen  Manning,  B.D.  Late  Prebendary 
of  Lincoln,  Rector  of  Peperharrow, 
Vicar  of  Godalming,  and  Author  of  a 
History  of  Surrey,  and  also  of  a  Saxon 
Dictionary,  2  vols,  octavo,  1 6s. 

The  Rights  of  Conscience,  asserted 
and.  defended,  in  Reference  to  the  mo- 
dern Interpretation  of  the  Toleration 
"Act :  A  Discourse  delivered  at  Essex- 
Street  Chapel,  February  5,  1812-,  beii^ 
the  Day  appointed  for  i^  General  Fast. 
To  whicb  are'  annexed  Notes,  an^  an 
Appendix  iHuatrative  of  thelbfeMion 
Act.-  By  Thomas  Belsham,  ocisyo,  2s. 

The  Seripture  Atlas;  or, 'a  sanies  of 
Maps  to  Hlnstrate  the  Ol^  aod  Kew 
Testament ;  dirawn  from  the  beaC^  Aofebo* 
rities,  ancient  and  modem,  fay  eminent 
>  Artists,  royal  quarto,  21.  2s.  balf^bonnd 
— colonred  21. 1^  6d« 

VOYAGES,  AMD  TKAVZLS. 

Some  aecount  of  a  Jonrney  Into  Al- 
bania, Ronmelia,  and  other  Province 
of  Turkey,  dnring*  part  of  the  years 
1909,  and  1810.  By  3.  C.  Hobhouse, 
quarto,  11.  5s. 

Observations  and  Remarks  daringftnr 
difiereut  Excursions  made  'to  'iMous 
parts  of  Great  Britahi,  iiflbe  yean  1610 
and  1811.  By  Daniel  Carless  Webb, 
octavo,  10s.  6d; 

•  A  l^arfative  of  a  Pasflage  from  tbe 
Island  of  Cape  Breton  Itefoas  the 'Atlan- 
tic Ocean,  in  the  Winter  of  }*J99,  with 
other  idtevestingOcenrfMices,  Vn  a  I^- 
ter  to  a  FHeiid.  By  John  iMce,  9b;  Sd.  ' 
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Art.  1.  CorresponJance  tnedlte  Je  Mad.  du  Deffand  avec  (TAlembert 
Alontesquieu,  Je  President  Henault,  1*3  Duchesse  du  Maine,  Me'sdames 
de  Choiseul,  de  Staal,  le  Marquis  D'Argen8>  le  Chevalier  I>*Aydie, 
dx.  S  vds.  8vo.  si  Paris.  1810: 

Art,  II.  Letters  of  the  Marquise  Du  Deffand  to  the  Ron,  ttorace  WalpoUx 
afterwards  Earl  of  Orford,  from  the  Year  1766  to  the  Year  ITS'O. 
To  which  are  added>  Letters  of  Madame  du  Deffandf  to  Vc^taire,  from 
die  Year  1759  to  the  Year  17*75.  PobHshed  htm  die  Origiiiah  at 
Strawberi^-hai.  4  voh.  I2mo.  Longman  and  Cd.  1810*. 

HPHESE  volumes  possess  yarions  claims  to  public  up- 
,  tree ;  but  are  ebiefiy  interesting  as  tbey  ifuruisb  materials 
for  drawing  the  picture  of  that  sAate  of  society  \yhi«cb  existed 
iu  PVance^  durii^g  the  fifty  years  which  immediately  preceded 
tbe  Eevolution,  and  while  the  seeds  of  that  great  evept 
were  growif^  up  to  maturity. 

It  is  vvell  kaown,  that  in  France,  daring. tbe  last  century  of 
the  lyionarcby,  the  pleasures  of  company^  as  the  phrase  runsy 
bore  a  higher  valaCi  and  were  loare  carefully  studied,  thai^ 
under  any  other  modification  of  social  life  with  which  we  have 
3'et  become  acquainted.  The  causes  of  this  it  would  not  l^a 
uninstructive  to  tracei  were  this  the  proper  place  for  tbe  in- 
quiry. It  is  Essential >  however,  to,  remark,  that  the  mode,  in 
which  these  pleasures  v&eve  oultivatcd  in  France,  set  the 
TOgue,  at  that  tinle^  to  all  ttie  ot)xer  nations  of  Europe.  No- 
thing was  so  much  admired  as  the  charm  of  French  manners. 
French  wit^  and  French  breeding,  were  the  wit  and  breeding 
which  every  body  praised,  and  copie4  after.  The  admiration 
which  Frenchmen  saw  foreigners  ti^us  liberally  bestowed 
upon  this  feature  of  their  social  character,  contributed 
to  heighten  thear  own  passion  towards  it.  Circles  of  visitatiorv 
occupied  a  great  portion  of  the  tii^e  of  tb&  superior  apd  in- 
strficted  classes  y  and  a  knowlec^ge  of  these,  circles  gives  ia. 
Vol.  VIII.  3  A 
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pretty  good  insight  into  the  characters  and  pursuits  of  those 
who  frequei>ted  them. 

Of  this  society,  no  specimen  could  be  more  instructive 
than  that  which  drew  itself  around  Madame  du  DefFand.  She 
had  long  beon£*celebFated  as  a  woman  of  \)eauty  and  pleasure ; 
and,  notwithstanding  her'  licentiousness,  was  regarded  as  a 
person  of  the  most  finished  wit'  of  any  who  decorated  Pari- 
sian society.  Siie  was  related,  also,  to  some  of  the  noblest 
houses  in  the  nation^  particulaHy  to  that  of  the  Due  de  Choi- 
seul,  by  whose  family  she  was  greatly  caressed  ;  and  her  par- 
ties, accordingly,  were  cOiii posed  of  persons  who  were  among 
the  most  distinguished  for  birth  and  talents  that  France  at  that 
time  produced. 

In  the  Letters  which  are  here  presented  to  us,  we  are  made 
to  perceive  the  ideas  which  circulated  among  these  privi- 
leged beings^^the  sort  of  temper  which  they  possessed — the 
objects  which  they  pursued — and  the  performances  of  which 
they  were  capable.  The  collection,  the  title  of  which  stands 
first  at  the  head, of  this  article,  w^s  published  at  Paris,  and  is 
^chieflymade  up  bf  the  letters  of  Mad.  du  D's.  friends — her  own 
forming  but  a.  very  moderate  part  To  this  colloction  a  short, 
out  not  a  very  correct,  account  of  ^er  life  is  prefixed.  The  se- 
cond of  the  publications  we  owe  to  her  cqnnectioo  with  the 
Hon.  Horace  Walpole,  well  known  as  among  the  most  brilliant 
x>f  bur  English  wits,  and  who,  though  a  younger  son  of  the  fa- 
tuous Sir  Robert,  succeeded  in  his  old  age 'to  the  title  of  Lord 
brford.'  On  visiting  Patris,  Mr.  Walpole,  like  aH  strangers  of 
titstihction,  was.  introduced  to  Madame  du  Deffand.  He  pleased 
-hfer.      ^Acquaintance  improved'  into  intimacy*;    and,    xin  her 

f)art,  into  a  fancy  df  the  fondest  friendship'.''  We  call  it  a 
ancy,  bebause  she  was,  in  otir 'opinion,  of  a  character  with 
which  rejtl  friertclsbip  is  totaily  Incompatible.     Horace  Wal- 
pole,  hovveVer,.  seems  to  have  thofught  differently,  and  mani- 
fested towards  her  a  real  esteem  afild  tenderness,  Mrithout  lositig 
a  very  strong 'fee'nse  of  bfer  ini  proprieties.     A  brisk  con'espond- 
ence  was  theYesiilt  pf  their  intimacy  :  at)d  w6  are  indebted  to 
the  friends  tif  Mr.  Walpole  for  a  very  interesting  sertes  of  the 
letters  of  the'fedy.'    Of  Mr.  WaIpote*s,  otily  scraps  are  given 
m  the  notes.     It  Would  appear  thtit  Mr.  Walpole  himself  was 
extremely  anxio6sto  guard  against'the  chahce  of  Vheir  being 
published,  at  tHe  tiihe,  in  France ;  and  prev^^led  upon  Mao. 
du  DefFand  to  ifeturn  their,     fie  wa;s  notlqiifte  satisfied,  it 
seems,  with  the  purify  of  his  French  ;  arfd  mi'  disinWination 
totheir  notoriety  was  stVengtbened  by  several  minfute  circum- 
stances, tfcgatding  the  tone  of  French  society:    ^P6r  these  coh- 
sfderdtioti^",  howeVeV,  all  grotind  is  now  reW6ved;    The  mi- 
nute delicacies  bf  the  FrencJi  laftgAage,  whrch  did  noj  hindeV 
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.    Mr.  Walpole  from  expressing  himself  in  French  with  a  clear- 
ne$^  and  force  which  delighted  Mad.  du  DeiFand,  can  detract 
potbiug  from  the  pleasure  of  ,pe|*using  those  letfiers.  in  £fig- 
land,  nor  from  the  reputatiqnof..the  writer  ;  and  the,¥olameof 
Mr,  Walpole's  correspondence  whioh  we  already  enjoy,   raust 
give  every  man  of  taste  a  passionate  desire  to  see  'whtfb  he 
wrote  to  so  eminent  a  correspondent   as  Mad.  'du   DefFand. 
If  in  these  letters  men  and  things  are  spoken  of  witho.ut'dis- 
guise,  they  are  probably  Taut  so  much  the  more  valuable.  W^e 
cannot,  therefore,  but  express  a  hope,  that  thbse  who  are  en- 
trusted with  their  guardianship,  wiU  contribute  thekn  to  the 
stock  of  public  information  anci  amusement. 
.  ..The  English  editor  h^ts^iperfprmo^  Uisid^ties  very  Jaufkif. 
jbly.     A  short  account  of  Mad.  du   Deffatid  is  preiiz«d  ;^and 
xiotes  are  inserted  at  the  bottom  of  the  page§,  wbiob  rihform 
(he  reader  who  the  personages  were,  who  are  successively  men-i 
(ioned,  and  explain  such  circumstances  as  are  necessary  to  gtve^ 
the  English  reader  a  knowledge  of  the  particulars  to  which  this 
letters  relate.     This  account,  the  notes,  and  the  title  piige,  are 
given  in  English.;  the  (citters^  jtt  is  hardly  i>ecessary  to  meoti 
tion,  are  in  the  original  French.,  \  *     ,      ;.    .      ...  > 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  cbara[cteri.ze  IMlad^  du-  DefiBud  as  a  lelli6« 
writer.     It  is  curious,  that  jtl^cr^.  is  jn  ber  letliiers  Uttle  or  no^ 
thing  of  that  wit,   with   which  her  converbatiori  w»»  saidi  tot 
abound.     The  style  of  her  letters  is  easy,  neat,  andcorctfcti} 
it  is  even  compact  and  forcible  ;     but  therft  is  litt[<e  or.  uo  bril  ^ 
liancy  iu  it.     She  speaks  oi,  Qomipon  things  in  a  comAioii  aifan-. 
ner.     Scarcely  any  of  her  letters  relate  to  any  thing  ext^ior! 
ta  herself,  aud  the  people  with  wbQin  she  associated-     Sbe^ 
speaks  opcasiqnally  of  books,  but  these  are  the. book 9^  ^he: had 
just  becn^reajding;  and    al)  she    says  qf,  then)  is  qd^ely  jtc^ 
describe  the  i«^^^ess^pn  they  had  njad^.-ivpon  her.     She'Cnters 
upon  no  discussion.     Her  grand  skill  h;  iii  the  sketchiiig  6f 
chai'acter.     Her  long.exjieri^nce  of  the  world,  and  the  acute-- 
iiess  of  ber  facw\ti^s,..gave  her  a  >»Qn(derful  talent  at  finding 
out  rapidly  the  leadii^jqu^jilitiespt  ;thos!e  she  converse.d  withal 
and  the  letters .befc^re  us  aboui^/d  w>tb  interesting  sp^ciuiens  of. 
the,  exercibcpf  this  -talent.    Ainsost;  all  the  people  who  made 
a.  figure  on  tli/e  public  theatre  of  E^Mtope,^  fluring,  her  time^ 
passed  in  review  b^€;fo4'e  ber  ,  and  bere\  we  learn,  more,  or  iess^ 
of  vyhat  vyas  thought  of  ^beai  by  .^  mo^t  discerning  judge* 

It  \jfould  be^^asy  to  give.specii^ens. — Af^er  the  praise  we. 
h^ve  bestQwed  qpon  Mad.  du  Detfand^  it  will  pot  please  some. 
gersons.iq<b)9af:  her  speak  of  the;  late;  Charles  Fox  in  the  foi* 
Jowl ng  terms.  '  .   :        .  •     .  •       .• 

^Mokr^tUhxyooD^  oouotrymea ;reji!ained<the  kmgiest-MP'ox,  l^pen^er^ 
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and  Fltzpatrick.  I  vsus  raon  pleaded,  I  think*  with  thq  last^  he  m 
^ehtle  aiid  tntctibie ;  biu  I  keiow  him  too  HuU  to  be  able  to  jadge.  As 
Itf  P6k»  he  h  hfard'  fmtr)  SLnd:  aadacioos.  With  a  lurod  ^hcch  never 
hMuteiy  hH^cmifimit  of  his  ovft  merit.  He  fancies  himself  able  to 
fco0trats  cverf  tfamlg-  will^  a  glance,  and  ha»  only  a  bifdf>  eye  koow^e^ 
nT'  ««ery  tiiji^;  ^pd  I  am  much  afraid  he  makes  little  dtstiocMon  between 
C|pe  nM  «o4  anotber.  It  is  ool  anxi^iiqe  thai  seens  ta  misguide  hina ; 
hijfk  air  i^  neitii^r  Q9fil««n|rtP0iiik  nor  yaia;  hnfi^o  one  ta  drawa  to>commtt- 
mcate  with  h>m ;  aqd  I  am  persuaded  that  he  is  iacapst^e  of  iiffmivj^  aqy 
coa^ctipip  whi9h.  i^  pot  founded  oa  the  love  of  gaming  or  political  ioAe* 
itsts  j^— of  w.hichlASt* how^everi I  know  xv)thing,' 

Though  llii»  «s  n<yfe  th&  favourable  sitte  of  Fox'»  c^barapter, 
and  though  it  may  be  m4  that  the  faiths  she  discerned  were 
afterwaros  greaitly'  covrected  by  the  wkdom  of  experience,  we 
think  thaX  no  candid  and  discerning  reader  wifl  Asfnite  the 
sagacity  and  aQat>enossof  the  remarks.    Not  one  of  thede« 
fscia  wliteh  are- be^  pointed  out,  bat  bad^a  rea(  escbtence  in 
Ale  cbaraoter  of  Fox,  and  mtlitated  wrth  bis  better  qualities  to 
tiio  very  ctcfse  of  bis^  e^fstence.    A  blind  confideneo  itk  his 
om^jxmetB  m£(de  bioi  continjae^  thro«tf  bllfe,  to  imaigine,  tb^ 
he  could  ^.omfM-ebenil  erery-  thiag  in  a  monient,  and  had  no 
occasion  for  that  careful  study  which  is  necessarj  to  make 
other  moo '  understand  aiKkir».    f^is=  hnowTedge,.  aceordiugly, 
voMained,  as  she  happily  expresses  it,  a  Mrd^s  eye  knowledg^e 
toi  tho  ead  of  hi^days;  the  f rafts  of  a  superficial  and  capid 
ghoioo  at-  things  ini  getieral,-  which  answered  the  common* 
place' purfDd^es  of  debato^or  conversation,  but  reached  little 
ferthen.    The  only  things  he  knew  weH,  and  the  only  readKng^ 
m  wbieh  be  delighted,  were  betks  leitresy  «n6  the  eorraroon 
AelAils  of  the  ins4|gar  historian.    He  seettia  to  hate  had  acareeff 
any  Feli!sh  fot^  the-  pbilosof>hy  of  -hiatoty ;  aod  has  indeed  told 
the  worlds  riiat  tbe  union  of  philosophy  with  history  was  in 
his.  opinion  a  corruption.    His  tiie^ory,  whicb  was  strong,  was 
Kkeni^  fMretty  well  stored  with  the  details  of  Europeam  dlplo- 
macy^     By  these  acquirements,  however^  his  knowledge  was 
id)Solu(ely  circumscribed ;  and  so  little  was  bis  mind  capable, 
at  times,  of  intellectual  exertion,  that  it  is  well  knowit  to  aH 
bis  friends  he  bad  never  been  able  to  read  throogb  Adam 
SdnithV  Wealth  of  Nations.   'He  had  several  times  begun  the 
perusal,  bdt  used  often  to  say,  that  be  could  nevef  gel.  over 
the  dry  chapters  about  money.    His  resouf ee  Wa^  the  common 
resootf'de,^ — ^nd  that  too  orfitsti  of  the  most  'able  and  learned 
men, — to  aflfect  to  despite  what*  he  w»:s  too  sletbftil  t0  -ac- 
quire; and  he  was  accustomed  to  ntake  light  of  the  science  of 
politieal  edonomy,  as  if  he  wa»  on(y  igiKMrant  of  it  becauae  it 
was  not  worthy  to  be  known. 

,  AofitboK stefeing  purtk  o£  Mad^do^ D^^vdViieparlas  iny the 
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little  disciitn'matioh  which  he  eY^rcised  in  th^  choice  oF&i80«> 
elates.  Fox's  taste  in  respect  to  huftitin  cbiiraoter  was  not 
very  nice;— *  man  who  stdod  but  low  in  ibe  sca^htt  both  of 
inti^llbet and  tiibrality,  seemed  to  be  fuiiy as agreeabfea oi>in)ie- 
vAthi  for  hitti,  ^  the  man  who  stood  the  highest  id  both  ;»*^ 
aTHl  it  is  true,  that,  tmtess  for  poiitictil  iotei^sts,  as  Mad:  d« 
BellRind  roiijectan^,  he  scarcely  uiiit«d  hittMi^tf  with  -owe 
n)an  off  c'minehte.  His  private  iMitnat««i  were  isilmost  all 
persons  of  mediocrity, — as  well  as  those  of  his  rival  Pittj 
who,  though  differihg  from  hitn  'so  itldelv  in  temper,  tnanaer^ 
and  miniy  of  the  minvite  tnodificatioiis  of  character,  riMemUttd 
him  strikingly  in  his  self^confidenfei?,  atid  in  itsieffects,  neglect 
of  stody,  and  cbn^eqtiem  deficieney  of  ktiowled^.      ... 

Oar  authot's  account  of  Burke  is  more  gewend,  kmt  more 
favourable.  She  says,  *  I  saw  yesterday  the  femoliB  Miv 
Burke.  He  spealts  ouf  language  with  «he  gtieatefct  •difficwky  ^ 
bot  he  oeeds  not  his  reptitatiofi  to  cause  him  to  be  tal^en  m 
a  man  of  talents.*  Id  another  letter  she -days,  <•  lam  to  hava 
Mr.  Burke  of  Ay  pamy  thi^  evefmig.  Somepocfrie  here  caii 
him  Janins.  He  appears  to  me  to  hbve  iwfinimvKi  i^€6pritk 
He  speaks  our  language  with  extreme  diiSculty.  I  have  ae«- 
lected  a  6ompany  which  1  think  wUl  suit  hitn.'  AimI  in  the 
last  fetter  to  Mr.  Walpole,  in  which  slie  metnioas  him»  she 
observes,  *  We  have  still  here  one  Englishman,  whom  y50u  do 
Dot,  I  think,  know  ;  that  is,  wi^  whom  you  are  not  acquaint-* 
ed,  fotyou  hear  of  him  enough  ;  i  mean  Mr.Burke^  He  is 
extremely  amiable.' 

She  did  not  N'ke  David  Htraie,  and 'mentions  him  with  but 
little  respect  in  several  priaces.  Tlie  following,  in  a  letter  to 
Walpole,  may  serve  a^  a  spedimen. 

*  Y<Hi  giv«  i9«  grest  pleasure  by  telling  me  tbat  t)avid  Hume  is  gone 
to  Scoddod.  I  am  very  glad  that  you  are  no  longer  in  a  situation  to  see 
him  ;  and  am  perfectly  delighted  to  think  that  I  shall  never  see  hhn 
again.    You  will  ask,  what  has  he  done  to  me  ?  I  disliked  him.^ 

This  arose,  ia  part,  as  she  herself  coafessesi  from  his  devoting 
himself  to  eertatn  personages  whom  she  bated ;  making  him- 
self, as  she  expresses  it,  Uur  pretre  et  kur.adorateur.  An* 
other  reason  waa^  that  she  hated)  at  this  time,  the  pHhsopkes^ 
tiiat  is,  the  authors  who  attacked  the  reUgion  .and  the  goveprn« 
tnent;  and  Hoane  had  not  only  thrown  himself  into  their 
cimsle,  but  waa  worabip|>ed  in  it  as  a  God.  The  hyperbolical 
atid  extravagant  adulation  which  it  became,  the  rage  in  thefree- 
thtnbing  circles  of  wit  and  fasliion  to  bestow  upon  him,  ex-^ 
ceedinglf  oiFended  Mad.  du  DeSaiid,  whose  mind  bated  ^^  fa« 
ijaticism"  in  every  thing ;  and  as  the  graces  of  his  conversation 
Md  person  were  by  no  means  equal  to  those  of  his  pen,  there 
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was  little  in  what  this  lady  perceived  pf  bim  to  counteract 
these  causes  of  anfavourable  impcessipn.  '         .  ^ ; , 

At  the  time  when  these  letters  were  wri^en^  a  great  par- 
tiality to  the  English  was  fasbiopable  in  France;  and  fasbionr- 
able  even  to  affectation  and  e^ctravagapce^  Mad.  dn  Deffaod, 
tooy  was  partial  to  tbeEnglisby^—butinaway  of  herown;  notber. 
cau^e  it  %vas.  fashionable  tp  be  soj  but. because  she  really  pre* 
ferred  Englishmen,  and  found  them  st;ip^rior  fp  her  country- 
men. They  were  sincere ;.  and,  it  must  be.owned,  that  this 
w^&  perhaps  the  one  point  in  which  th^  chara^l^^.pf  theJEagUsh 
gienUeman  Sthone  most  conspicuous  by  the  ^e  of  that  of  the 
Erench.  .  The  propensity  to  exaggerated  cOjOipliment—^tbe 
turn  for  adulatiod — the  baoits  of  gallantry,  retqi^iring  mystery. 
and  disguise — tbe  tendency,  of  a  despotic  gQvernment  to  pro- 
duce habits  of  sycophancy,  by  distributiug^its  bounties  on  the 
prlncipfe  .of  favouritism  ;  ta}}  these  atid  va^^iou&.ottier  causes 
rendered  a  Frenchmaa^s  ^rds  and  a  Frenchman's  .tj^o^nghts  a 
very  indifferent  copy,  abje  one  ,  of  the  otb^r.  *  When  tt^Cj^/i- 
dium  vit0  came  upon  ^ad.  du  Deffand.  {audit  did  come  to  a* 
most  deplorable  degree),  this  was  one  of  tlie  circumstances 
about  her  couij[trymen  to  lybich  she  took  the  greatest  dislike. 
It  must  beowned,  that  itwas  a  defect  of  which,  considering 
the  country  to  which  she  be^oi^g^,  ber  owQ  cbaracter  stood 
remarkably  free.  A  propensity  to  speak  what  she.  thought, 
was  one  of  ber  peculiar  qualities;  and  of  all  the  circumstances 
which  attached  her  to  Wal  pole,  this  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  strongest. 

,  Walpoie  and  she  agreisd.  in  di^testiug  the  philosophers y  a&  a 
party  of  writers  were  called,  then  very  much  in  vogue,  who 
mocked  at  religion,  and  wrote  in  piaise  of  liberty ;  but  the  cause 
of  this  detestation  i«  somewhat  remarkable.  It  was  not 
to  the  principles  of  the  philosophers  that  'Walpoie  and  the 
lady  objected ;  for  neither  of  them  regarded  religion  any  more 
than  the  philosophers ;  and  as  for  government, .  Walpoie  was 
tlien  a  patron  of  liberty,  and  Mad,  du  Deffand  <rared  not  a 
straw  ab^ot  the  matter.  Both  of  them,  in  reality,  had  private 
causes  of  pique.  Wal{^le  had  fallefi  into  a  oontroversy  with 
Vohaire/in:  which  he  laid  himself  a  iittle  open,  and  got  a 
wound  in  his  prid^,  'which  he  thought  an  unhandsome  one, 
affd  which  he  never  forgave.  Mad.  du  Defiand,  who  liad 
d*Afemb^rt  for  one  of  her  chief  frieaKl*,  lost  him  when  she 
turned  off  N  ademoiselle  de  TEspinasse,  feo  whom  the  philo- 
soplur  and  his  fnends  adhered ;  and  this  preference  was  an 
huniitliation  and>  an   injury  cieser\ing  nothing  le^  tbaa>im- 

Useable  hostility  to  hint,  and  the  whole  party  to  wbopi  he  be* 
bilged.  -  .  ^  ..    ■ 

In  one  of  her  letters  t6  Walpoie,  Mad.  du^  Deffand  had 
praised  Baron  Gleickeu,  and  expressed  a  regret  at  his  being 
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Qa11<^d  froiB  Paris.     We  ha^e.'the  fdJIowing  passage.froiD  Wal-i 
pole*s  ^ntiwer,  in  a  note  by.  the  Edilor. 

*I  should  find  nothing 'intolfcfabie  in  the  losS  of  your  Baron.  Ht^ 
heart  raaytbe  rightr  but  .his  judgenper^t  js  deplorably^  wrong.  Since  Vol- 
taire took  it  into  his  .head  to  be  a  phiiosopher,  he^ho  of  all  mankind  ia 
so  die  leasjt,  every  one  thinks  himself  a.genius,  the  momexu  he  has  written^  . 
philosophy  over  his  door ;— 'with^t  ,cOf»idenag>  that  tl[ke  philosophy; 
which  makes  this  parade  is  philosophy  mo  longer*  Tbe  monntebanks  oC 
Qreece  and .  those,  of  Paris  are  equj^lly  ridiculous.,  Wliipn  ^U-the  :World. 
\vas  in  darkness^  an  effort,  was  probably  nec/^s^ary  to  .rise .above  the  cop*.  , 
mon  prejudices;  but  what  merit,  is.  there  in  being  above  them  at  a  time 
w^eo  it  is  ridiculous. not  to  be  so.  We  ^11  know,  so  little,  that  it  requires. 
QO  great  genius  to  jconfess  that  we  know  nothing ;  andjhis.is  the  sublime, 
of  the  modern  philospphers»-7-of  whom,  with  yoar .  permissi  on,  your 
irhie  Bura^^  was  ooe.v  . 

•    Much  of  this,  criticism  is   undoubtedly,  just.     To  a  manly 
mind  nothing,  can  well  bp  more  clisgi\s ting,  than  to  ^see  a  mau. 
apih^  the  phiiosophei',  and  Vboai^tifig' of  his  philpsophy  ^  and 
such  ijoasting,  perhaps,  was  never  carried  to  a  more.aisgusting 
height  than  at  that  tinie  in  Paris.     The  Frenchmen,  too,  who 
had  borrowed^niost^  of  their  philosophy  from  usj  »vere  then  feli- 
citating themselves  on  discoveries  with  which  we  had  long  been 
familiar;  and  of  superiority  io prejudices 9  which  unfortunately 
y^aipole,  aod  many  of  hi^  countiFfA^en.,  had  lopgJearixed  Xo 
despise.    The^boasting,  therefore^  appefired  to  .him,  in  i^iany, 
of  i^s  instances,  .supremely  ridiculous ;  while  to  the  philoso- 
pby«it3Qlf  he  had  no  particular. antipathy.     It^is  certainly  true, 
that  ralaio&t' all.  the 'Complaint  whkh  either  he  or  Mad.  du, 
Deffand  makes  kgaiust  the  .philosophers  \&,  that  they  arctaf*- 
fected, — ^that  they  are  arrogant,— that  their  writings  are  in-= 
flatedy — that  knowing,  in  short,  nothing  extraordinary,  they 
themselveii  deem  their  knowledge  prodigious,  and  think  them-, 
sely9s  intitled  to  look  down  upon  the  rest  of  piankiud.     This.  ^ 
is  a  quarrel,  we  see,  much  more  <ibout/ the  manner  than  the 
matter.     With  regard  to  religion,  indeed,  (about  which  Mad.^ 
du  Deffand  was  absolutely  indiffereni)  there  is  a  passage  given 
us  hy  the  Editor  from  a  letter  of  iMr.  Walpole,  iVom  whitli  it 
appears,  that  professing  belief  in.  a  Providence  and  a  future 
state,  he  did  not  believe'in  rdvelajion, — a  state  of  mind  which 
exactly  resembled  that  of  Voltaire  and   Housseau.     And  with 
regard  to  politics,  there  are  passages  both  in   the  letters  of 
Mad.  du  Deffand,  and  in  those  of  Mr   Walpole,.  which  pro* 
naunce  as  detp  a  condemnation  of  .th^  French  government  in, 
its  ancient  state,  as  was  eveir  pronounced  by  any  of  the  phi- 
]£)Sopher!$  ;    and  ftjw    person^,  we   presume,  would    hesitate/ 
to  pronounce  the  condemoation  just.     On  the  occahiaR.of  .th^ 
jcelebrated  rupture  of  Louis  XV.  wifh  the  ParligimeAt  of  Paris^ 
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on  tbe  JMffairof  Ae,  Puc  d'Aii^iUttn,  of  wfaioii  «he  fmitiealars 
were  described  by  Mad.dii  Daffimd  t»  Walpole,  the  editor  of 
tj^  Letters  ipal^e^  the  foUawi^g  reniArks^    « 

*•  Lw  t!M>se,  iHio  ctfa  ytt  toSc  With  ctnmttcndfftfco  qF  the  old  gorem- 
iWefctof  Fhaft^,  read  fhis^— and  recoHoct  the  drcanwtaticei  iiddcr  Vhidi  a 
tnooareh  ttiat  n^dneflsed  the  <firet'coaH  bf  jaetice  m  hiA  kmgdom.  Let 
them  theft  otvfi'thtt  noMi^  cMiMe:itt€d  the  enormity  tf  fht  e%xh  tm^ 
vfhhik  FHtnee  groaned^  but  the  stlM  grejrtefenofmky  of  the  evils  that  hare 
been  since*  ftcij^Ked  ad  fetnediee.  Tke  Fstrliametot  t)f  Rrrisy  cotvfitih* 
stsHnding  the  ill  stttcen  Hrhieh  had  hitherto  attended  it,  «till  persisted  in 
sendidg  repeated  dep«tatk>iM  ahd  retoionstrancea  to  the  Khig;  and 
thoixgh  the  i^ioia  of  the  yeat  for  their  yacatiott  was  aniredy  had  re- 
solved tcsft  io  adjourn.  This  occasioned  the  violent  act  of  authority  here 
recorded!  The  Parliament)  howeter,  had  resolution  to  meet  as^in  ;  and 
issued  an  arret,  in  which,  after  observing  on  the  many  acts  of  arintntry 
power  exercised  against  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  tbe  constitution 
of  the  French  monarchy,  they  professed  their  firm  resolutions  to  persevere 
in  carrying  truth  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  postponed  .the  further  con- 
sideration of  what  passed  at  the  Lit  de  Justice  here'  menuonedi  to  the  fol- 
lowing December.'  '• 

In  one.  of  the  letters  is  mentioned  tiie  trial  of  M«  Beaiji- 
marchais,  the  occasion  of  which  is  thus  s^^ted  by  the  well  in«- 
forn^ed  editpr. 

<  He  was  accused  of  hairmg  oflered  rtoney  to  Mad,  G<)esmat),  the  wife 
o£  the  RapfiefiUfur^  in  a  cause  with  the  heirs  of  M.  P&ris  Duvemey,  upon 
the  settkmeat  of  some  pecuniary  aeeotbtSi  which  itlvelyed  not  only  the 
fortune  but  the  hoaour  and  good  fame  of  BeanmaitthM ;  and  he»  on  hie 
part,  accused  Mad*  Goesman  of  kaviag  obtained  sciKral  sqidb  «f  moacy 
and  presents  from  him,  under  fraudulent  pretepOHu.  Xheiraiutaalacciiia* 
tions  were  probably  both  true.'  .    ,  <  . 

Beiiroarchais*  sentence  was,  that  be  shbutd  present  hiniself 
before  the  Parliament,  kneel  dowxYy  and  hear  the  Judge  de- 
clare, that  the  court  blamed  him,  and  pronounced  him  in- 
famous; a  sentence  which  by  law  made  him  incapable  of  hold- 
ing any  place  of  public  trust.     The  Editor  remarks,  timt, 

.       .  •  ■ 

<  In  spite  of  this  defamatory  sentence,  Be«UBi|tf€hais».,wbo9e  whole  life 
had  been  a  tissue  of  that  ambiguous  conducts  and  those  dishpiiourable 
adventures  into  which  a  man  of  lively  parts,  without  priociplet  bora  in 
his  rank  of  life,  was  so  easily  betrayed  under  the  old  government  pf 
France,  where,  to  use  a  vulgar  English  expression,  no  one  could  la  honut 
tffid  UvCf  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  order  in  the  hierarchy  of  absolute 
power, — Beaumarchais,  toon  after  this  sentence,  was  employed  by  the 
court  in  some  confidential  coneimissiotis,  was  openly  patronized  and  pr6* 
tected  by  the  Prince  of  Conti ;  and  had  interest,  two  years  afterwards, 
upon  the  return  of  the  old  Parliament,  to  obtain  a  new  hesiriiig  of  bis 
cause,  and  the  reversion  of  the  sentence  here  necordedy  akhou^  aoooe 
doubled  cither  its  justice  or  its  legality/ 


We  see  id  thU  sttigle  fcrnosacludn  R'speclmeii  of  tbe  -govana** 
meat  in  nil  ifm  branchet;:  m  the  execntm  and  legf^lative, ' 
which  was  the  Court,  and  in  the  j^dicfttiTe,  wliiish  Wa^  tile 
Parliaoient  We  see  that  ng  infamy  and  t^orthlessine^s  wifl  a 
bar  to  employment  and  favours  UDUQr  ;tlje  .one  jj^and  that*  i^ 
decisioj),  however  Hg^jfeo^p^  miglit,  not  he  reversed  in  the 
tribunals  of  justicet  when  4  person  who  had  interest  at  court  de- 
sired thp  reversal.  We  see  likewise  the  opinion  of  an  intel'* 
ligent  man  respecting  the  moral  comiptioB  whi<:b  it  was  of  th^ 
essence  of  the  French  government,  in  the  good  old  times,  to 
diffuse  among  the  people,  particularly  the  higher  ranjks.. 
It  was  a  government,  under  wnich,  *  from  the  liigbest  to  the 
lowest  order  in  the  hierarchy  of  absolute  power^  no  one  could, 
be  hoiust  and  live?  It  is  this  moral  depravity,  the  necessary' 
eflPect  of  a  bad  government,  that  is  the  circuro.statjce  fcir  which 
perhaps,  above  all  others,  a  bad  governmeut  is  to  be  deplored 
and  dep/ecated.  It  teaches  the  people  to  think  light  of  crimes^ 
and  despise  the.  moral  sanction,  of  laws*  In  Mr.  Windham*^ 
famous  speech  against  reform,  in  one  of  the  last  sessions 
which  he  sat  in  Parliament^  one  of  his  points  of  declamatioa 
against  the  people  of  England,  was,  that  they  were  too  cor* 
rupt  to  bear  to  have  a  good  government.  Alas !  that  ingenious 
person  did  not  reflect,  that  if  this  was  true,  he  was  pro* 
nouncing  the  deepest  coodeuan»tibn  against  the  goverfio>ent, 
which  it  was  within  the  po^ver  of  thought  to  conceive  ►—that, 
hie  was  asserting  the  existence  of  one  of  the  most  unequivocal 
and  certain  proofs  of  a  bad  government ;  itiasruucb  as  of  alt 
the  circumstances  which  operate  upoii  the  moral  character  of  a 
peiof^le^  none  v&  so  stniiig  as  the  gdo^liiesi  or  badties^  of  the 
.  governnneM*  The  former  renders  it  the  people^s  intetest  to 
be  viftoous;  tlie  latter  t^ndei's  it  then*  interest  to  be  vidous. 
No  troth  in  moral  or  political  science  is  more  Certain,  thau 
that  the  good^  qualities  of  the  government,  and  the  good  qua- 
lities of  the  people  who  live  under  it,  are  always  in  propor- 
tion to  one  another.  It  is  a  tf-uth,  too ,  which  was  evident  at 
a  very  early  period  in  th^  history  of  the  huiftan  mind.  The 
day  that  makes  a  man  a  slave,  says  Homer,  takes  away  half  hia 
virtue. 

As  to  contempt,  and  even  detestation  of  conrts,  notbii):^ 
can  surpass  the  expressions  of  Walpole  himself,  in  the  ex- 
tracts from  the  Letters  which  are  uow  before  us.  On  the  oc-  * 
casion  of  his  forming  one  of  a  party  for  the  jeiitertainnaent  ol 
the  Princess  Amelia,  on  a  visit  at  Lord  Tetaple^s,  ai  Stow^ 
be  thus  writes  to  Mad.  du  I>effand : 

'  fltrft\?berry-h31,  Sunday. 
*  It  18  wiih  fnuch  MtifAdlfDo  «)iH  t  agnm  find  n\yit\(  at  hom^.     Ah  ! 
how  iacompr«heasiblc  is  ft»  tltat  p^dple  iikd  to  be  itcached'  tb  fritted  i 
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that  18  to  sayi  that  che3rtike  to  be  false,  8etivfle»  and  flatteriDg*.  I  should 
prefer  a  cottage  and  browo  bread  to  all  die  honours  with  which  it  is 
possible  to  decorate  dependence.* 


The  folldwins:  exclamation  is  a  somewhat  instructive  one. 


ring  the  administration  of  his  cousin,  the  Due  de  Choiseul). 
Men  are  nqt  like  statues.  Statues  appear  less  by  being  seen  at 
ajdistance.'  It  is  approximation  to  mankind  that  almost  re-, 
duces  thexh  to  nothing.  Oh!  what  illusions  are  produced  by 
place*!'  Go,  said  the  Chancellor  Oxensti^rp  ta  his  son,  wha 
Was  expressing  his  diffidence  at  proceeding  to  transact  with  a 
congress  of  ambassadors;  go,  and  see  with  your  own  eyes 
how  small  a  portion  of  wisdom  governs  the  \vorJd.  ''What,' 
says  Walpole  in  otie  of  his  letters  to  the  Marchioness,  *  is  ex- 
ternal grandeur  ?  A  homage  paid  to  ranks,  in  all  Countries,  in, 
all  ages ;  to  high  born  fools,  and  their  high  or  low  born  wives ; 
to  Kings  of  Denmark;  to  Czaridas! — debasement  of  com- 
ifionerS  in  presence  of  Dukes;  debasement  of  Diikes  in  pre- 
sence of  Princes! — ^adulation  of  historians,  and  lies  of  gene- 
alogists !* 

•  The  following  remark,  made  by  Mad.  du  DefFarid  en  pas- 
santy  draws  after  it  important  conclusions,  though  familiarity 
with  an  evil  is  but  too  apt  to  blunt  our  sensibility  to  the  suf. 
ferings  which  flow  from  it 

«  The  Pope  ma^  be  gratified  with  the  dismissal  of  M.  Chfliaea],  (who 
had  been  just  deprived  of  the  ministry)  ;  but  if  he  congratuli^s  himself. 
upon  it,  as  being  bis  own  work,  be  assured  that  he  is  only  the  fly  on  the' 
wheel,  and  here  it  is  court  intrigue  that  produces  all  the  dust ;  good  or 
bad  administration  counts  for  nothing:  this  ha^  been  the  case  at  all 
times.'  / 

— »    t '  »  • 

There  is  a  memorable  passage  given  us  by  the  Editor  from 
s^  letter  of  Walpole,  in  which  he  delivers  his  opinion  of  his  own 
country,  and  his  own  countrymen,  in  1773.  'He  is  speaking 
of  a  friend  of  Mad.  du  Deffand,  who  had  come  to  visit  Eng- 
land, and  says : 

^  '*  If  he  resolves  to  contemplate  us  as  a  great  nation,  he  will  confuse  all. 
his  ideas ;  for  not  speaking  our  language,  he  will  take  his  information 
frOm  the  foreign  ministers,  who  are  very  unskilful  personages,  and  found 
their  reasonings  upon  our  gazettes.  He  will  measure  us  by  the  standard 
of  what  he  has  read,  or  what  he  has  heard  of  us  in  France.  He  will 
look  for  philosophy,  and  he  will  find  none.  He  will  then  think  that  we 
aa  by  policy,"  and  he  will  deceive  himself  stiH  further.  We  xr^  nothing 
but  the  dregs  of  a  great  peopl^^aad  itis  oqly.the  neatt  age  that  wiiL 
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decide  what  we  are^  and  what  we  shall  be«  At  present  we  are  creatures- 
of  routine.  'Luxury  is  the  end,  and  personal  interest  the  means.  Every 
man  strives  to' be  rich,  because  we  have  neither  principle  nor  honour. 
£very  man  seems  to  be  in  haste  to  ruin  himself,  because  it  is  the  mode. 
We  are' not  avaricious :  we  are  only  corrupt/   . 

!Tnis  is  a  vivid  pictuj*e.\  What  likeness  there  was  between. 
it  and  the  original,  we  do  riotfor  the' present  stop  to  inquire. 
We  leave  iValso  to  our  readers  to  determine  what  tl^at  coming, 
age,  of  which  Walpole  speaKs,  has  performed  for  the  im- 
pr<ovemeni  qf,  the  scene  j  whether  or  not,  in.  our  policy,  we 
are  the  sape  cre.atuires  of  routine,  that  we  then  were ;  whe- 
tlier  the  search  for  philosophy  among  us  wpuld  be  as  vain  ^ 
whether  persp.hal  interest  governs  us  as  absolutely ;  whether 
we  h^ve  as  little  cfpri.nciplti  or  honour;  whether  luxury  and 
corruption  are,  to  a  grjeater  or  a  less  degree,  the  glaring  fea- 
tures of  our  character.  One  thing,  .hov^everj'we  may  remark, 
which  is,  that  in  those  days,  neither  Walpole,  nor  any  cftlier 
person,  thought  himself  the  worse  man^for  ha^ing  his  eyes 
open  to  the  defects. of  his  country,  and  for  speaking  of  them 
freely.  It  is  one  of  the  precious  lessons  which  have  been 
drawn  for  pur  use  from  the  experience  of  the  French  revolii- 
tlon,  that  a  man  >s  good  in  proportion  as  he  is  blind  to  the 
defects  of  his  country,  in  proportion  as  he  is  ready  to  praise 
the  defects  as  loudly  as  the  perfections:  a  delightful  doctrine^^ 
it  is  true,  foi:  those  who  profit  by  the  defects ;  but  what  is  it  far 
those  who  stiver  by  them  ?  , 

In  one  of  her  letters,  speaking  of  a  female  acquaintanqe, 
Mad.  du  DefFand  makes  the  following  curious  observation. 

^  .^:My  situation,'  eays  she,  <  with  her  is  rather  nice  and  difficult;  I  wieb 
to  8tapd  neither  well,  nor  ill;  and  that  midfile  is  as  difficult  to  keep,  as 
that  between  m^onarchy  and  despotism.' 

'  This  is  a  delicate  and  refined  irony  upon  the  distinction 
which  had  been  drawn  by  Montesquieu  between  monarchy 
arid  despotism  ;  and  insinuates  rather  pointedly  the  certainty 
which  the  one  slides  into  the  other.  -  ' 

Every  person  of  observation  and  experience  must  have 
6ftea  redected^  and  perceived,  that,  to  mankind  in  general, 
deispotistn,  on  its  own  account,  and  when  mildly  exercised,  is 
not  an  object  of  much  terror  or  dislike  ;  nor  liberty,  though 
it  may  be  spoken  of  and  praised,  an  object  of  much  real  ad- 
fnivation  or  affection.  Even  the  worst  species  of  despotism, 
oriental  despotism,  is  not  an  object  of  horror  to  those  who  live 
under  it.  Nay,  Europeans  themselves,  who  have  lived  under 
k^o  long  as  to  have  become  familiar  with  it,  lose  very  often 
all  sense  of  its  enormities.  8ome  instances  are  to  be  found 
among  those  born  and  educated  under  the  British  Constitu^-' 
tion,  and  enjoying  the  advantages  of  education  and  talents. 
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Stt  Stmts  Porter  itaay  he  qtrcyted  i&  oitti  ^xahi^l^  fbr  )rfL  He 
^iias  long  the  Brithfa  Aniba^&ii(}dr  at  th&  P^rte^  WA  ba^  llrft  ii^ 
oni6  bf  tbd  inost  m&tfAictivd  accounts  gf  I'uirVi^)!:.  t!e  t6)U 
us  in  plain  terms,  that  the  prejudiee?  of  ^If-loi^  are  so  s.ti^o^ 
upon  usy  that  we  imagine  bursel^es  to  have  all  the  wisdom  in 
the  World,  and  olhef  people  n6ne,  hot  that  we  afe  very  tnxrch 
.  it)i$taken ;  for  the  Turkish  gdt^rt)i)Adiit  Id  fid  mch  dreddftil 
aflklir  as  we  !§upptise ;  and,  v«rhen  all  xHxtgi'  ate  jtiitly  ba* 
lanted,  yields  not  ttiuch  ill  its  sblid  hdV^Ma'^^s  to  th&  BrKisb 
Con^tntion  6f  Whi<*  We  bodst  so  foodly.  Thisprlniiiple  of 
huttian  tiatur^,  this  dispt>siti6tl  to  aki^uii^^ce  in  the  political 
evils  to  which  a  people  hw^  been  ae:6usiK)itied,  is  a  wt^ndet^ 
ful  bolwafk  in  ikvottr  of  ttos^  wh6  profit  by  the  ^hiusifes,  knd  a 
fjrttiidable  olr^tael6'  ift  the wafy  t>f  fhbse wh*  hibOtir  ^i  the  work 
6f  improve«i6nt.  This  is  the  grand  taute  that  the  science 
and  art  of  government  have  as(  yet  tnadfe  so  little  progress  ; 
and  that  ttiankind  are  still,  every  where,  in  the  best  governed 
as  ivell  at  th^  worst  governed'  countWes,  groatiing  iindef  so 
ttiany  political  evils  which  it  would  l^e  ea^y  to  teuiove. 
'  Tfaes^  teflectiOns,  Which  c&n  Mver  be  mispla^ed^  8o4orfg 
tfs  they  aVe  little  attended  to,  hate  been  suggested  to  us  by  a 
passage  in  one  of  the  letters  b^Oi^  us  of  liad.  du  0efikhd,  fti 
which  she  expresses  a  sincere  and  heartfelt  ttVeferencft  of  tbft 
French  govem«ient  as  it  then  ^tood,  Iti  the  dsiys  6f  toaisXV. 
tb  the  British.  The  passage  ii  a  short  006,  btitSt  i^  v6ry  in- 
structive. .      . 

<  I  am  not  a  faaatic  for  liberty,/  says  Mad.  ixi  X)d)fSmd.  '  I  thiak  iiM 
it  18  aa  error  to  pretend  that  -it  exists  in  democracy,  where  a  thoajiana 
lyMAt*  Keigiylhft^'C^enei  ln-a  ^^rtf,  i  'satt%\0ft  iMth  y(»c«i-iM 
«i  fur  my  «wtt  %dfrl  ^slfe  ^  be  py^fimi  I  hk^  «io  f%p^i(|!Mic^^ tM 
exercise  of  authority.  .  This  will  ajjpi^f  teo  ytm  yf^  ilMMt  y^  ^ 
i^cule«iQ ;  biatto^hii  itajte oftthiagsl  am  accusiaiml.  •  *  * . .  ^...  AU 
things  coosideredf  I  love  our  ewficandiii^n  hoiter  thsQ  jyOurft.  We  are 
true  sheep*  and  ^pasture  quiedy*  It  is  certain  we  ^re  shcirja  a  little  too 
close,  wnfle  we  are  in  preparation  for  the  butcher ;  but  what  is  to  be 
gained  by  revolting  ?  * 

This  is  <ihe  trqe  account  of  the  state  of  mind  erf  ^  greiit 
bpdy  ot  those  M(ho  are  at  «ase  io  .their  possessions^  >a  di 
9ountries,  1^  ,aU  ages  of  the,  WQrl4 ;  ana  from  this  gri^ 
selfishoe^,  tjtus  pi^efemnce  of  our  dwji  ease. to  alI4ie  good 
which  exertion  can  procure  to  manlun^,  isin  «  great  Qieastura 
to.be  ^iscribed  th;^  mass  of  remoi^able  evil  wifaif^  still  aiitacheslo 
society* 

The  £o]lowing  js  a  mea»orible  instafice  of  the  state  ^f  misA 
which  cbaract^i^ed  some  of  the  highest  among  tfae  JFreatih 

ci««sy*  '  i       . . 


» ' '  '  .    «  > 

'You  atk  me,'  ^avs  Mad.  du  Peffajpd  to^  Walpole,  <  for  aw  joke  s^ut 
St.  Denis,  it  wiil.  5e  insipid  in  the  feyetition — but  you  wish  to  hn^  h. 
Ipie  Cardinal  dt  Polignac,  a  great  talker,  a  teller  of  stories,  and  exae«i> 
rftcfy  ereduFoin,  was  speikiitr  of  St;  Dems,  a«wl  related  tery  serioireff, 
tftftt  ixrhen  lifv  head  was  cat  off,  he  teole  k  iif  hi<'  lka»ii  aftd  caritkd  it,  a»  all 
tb*  world  knew  9  but  aill  ilte  woiid  did  4ot  kacm^  that  hamgf  iutfercd 
wptyr Juia  <hk»  thehift  of  M^ntnartiev.  kr  tarriaik  kiftbcad  franr  Moat^ 
martre  ta  St«  Doiifl^  wlueh  ii  •i£s|^d<»  of  two  ka^nes-^Ah  !  Man* 
9figif0^ry  said  J  to-  iii«i|«  iq  aui^k  4  simtioa  I  ahoul4  anppose  qv^'^  n^y 
4  fua  /ft  pK^mie*  pat  §ui  fofyu* 

In  the  forlFowing  pass^age  Walpole  Inculcates  a  philosophy 
Aat  ffeserves  mor^  reflections  than  we  can  bestow  upon  it.  He 
says : 

<  J^  otkers  t^ak  what  they  please»  la  |u»ihing  i»  aajr  depeadanoe  ^ 
be  placed  but  on  commoyn  asivie.  It  appears,  to  m,e  that  any  thing  else  i$ 
but  an  ilhiaionr  a  species  of  ipisreasonini^  agreeable  for  the  moment^  but 
followed  with  regret.  Our  course  is  chalked  out  for  us  ;  it  is  narrow  and 
limited.  We  ought  to  walk  in  it  as  quietly  as  possible.  It  belongs  not 
to  a*,  ta  trace  a  aew  ooe^  wftRtrat  retid^ring>be  o»fy  obe  vAndi  wt  have 
an^re  cfififetik,  and  aometinica  cUngerova.;  Had  I  a  ebrld  f&  <dli€Btc^  f 
rftoiitdbe  tempted  to  intukat^  into  Kim  only  lihese  few  wonlac  FdFfh« 

Side'  af  yoar  cofidoci;  takeeo^f  commonr  ^uttBv;  let  titet  be  yoiu-  con^ 
sOfi  yoorphyaiciaov  aAd  liwyef/ 

.  Mad  da  BtoSand  MqfkUird : 

'lam  gharmoEi  witti  vhai^  you  saj:  ^bout  comnibn  sense;  the  mia^ 
wbicb  haa  not  that  for  ita  bAai6»  is  fatiguing  and  tiresome  at  last :  I  agi 
ajbsoluti^ry  9^  the  a^e  opimoa  wiU^  you/ 

Bat  wiMhif  tmmfman  sejase.^  A  soanellii^;.  w  «ny  thin^.; 
neither  of  them  knewr  wWaa.  I»  covkmi  aeiis^y  reaaon,  or  is  ia 
<KMltrikry  to  reason  I  If  it  be  reason,,  then  there  is  nothing 
pecttUar  in  the  doctrine  of  Walpale.,  If  common  seoae  be 
Qsi»  q6  tbe  Qxercises  of  reason,  why  discard  other  exercises  qf 
tbe  9aam  £acul4;y,  prQ.vid;ed  they  are  qorrect  ones  i  To  set 
cofiin)pn,seHise  ia  oppoaitiou  tQ  reason,  t^owever,  seems  ts>  be 
tlp#.  tendency  oS  this,  passage ;,  and  tjbis  in  efifi^t  is  otnly  to  insist 
Mnatf  men,  sh^l  b«  so  fan  wise,  but  no  farther*  Compioa  sens^ 
iay  every  naan'a  own  sen^e^t.has  no  rule— 00  standard.  Th* 
Ii^ws  oi  reason  are  som^etbing  accurate  and  defined;,  it  founds 
itaetf  on  koown  facts  ^  and  proceeds  by  acourate  links,  the; 
cofiijorfnity  of  wbi^h  with  fact  is.  fuUy  ascertained  and  df(ter<^ 
mitii^d.  To  s^y  that  common  seme,  npt  reason,  i^  to  guide,, 
tb^erefore,  ia  m^^^ly  to  say  that  the  speaker  bimself-^bis  ca^ 

? rices  and  his  fancies— are  to  be  the  standard  of  thinking^ 
'his  is  inteljIectuaJr  despotism.  It  13  commauding  all  meo,  on 
pain  ^f  beinig  de^UMted  vQi4  of  common  sen$e,  tQ  think' as,  he 
cjoes.     Wlnyi  a.4ei^lufi>l  dp^tjii)e  is  this  tg  the  la^y  and  the 
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lordly !  Theyhave  no  need  for  study — they  have  lio  need  to 
toil  for  the  improvement  of  their  intellectual  faculties — ^they 
have  a  faculty,  common  sense,  which  is  an  equivalent,  and. 
more  than  an  equivalent  for  all  other  faculties-7-a  faculty 
to  which  all  men  ought  to  pay  obedience,  by  adopting  what*- 
soever  opinions  the  speakers  are  pleased  .^o  adopt,,  and  df8-» 
carding  whatever  opinions  they  are  pleased  to  discard  !' 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance,  perhaps,  in  the  mind 
of  Mad.  du  Deffand  (subsequent  to  the  aate  of  the  earliest  ?>f 
the  letters  before  us),  is  the  torment  she  suffered  from  weari- 
ness— ^from  no^^  knowing  what  to  do  with  herself — frqm  mnui, 
as  the  French  in  one  word  express  it.  She  had  all  the  com- 
forts of  life — the  best  society  which  the  centre  of  wit  and 
plea«?ure  and  gaiety  could  yield — good  health — her  tenriper 
was  not  peevish — and  yet  she  was  unhappy.  She  describes 
the  source  and  cause  of  her  own  malady  in  the  followiirg 
manner. 

*  I  perceive  that  I  have  sot  answered  that  leading  article  of  year  Jetter, 
iri  which  you  plead  the  cause  of  youth.  It  is  true  that  youths  in  general, 
16  not  cor/upt ;  and  its.  faults  are  the  less  criminal,  as  they  are  not  the 
Desult  of  reflection  and- design«  The  charnis  of  appearance  satisfy  it  m<*. 
stead  of  mental  accomplishments  and  good  sens^ ;  but  all  the  Coonectiops 
which  can  be  formed  with  youth  take  hold  of  the  senses  ; — ^knd  in  them 
perhaps  is  found  all  that  is  real  with  a  gr<$at  portion  of  mankind*  ■  X  think, 
too,  that  I  have  remarked,  and  in  a  way  not  to  he  deceived,,  that  those 
who  in  their  youth  have,  had  no  other  than  affections  of  this  sort,  ceaise 
^md.st  to  exist  in  their  old  age.  .  They  hold  by  nbthing ;  and  their  mind 
is,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  in  a  d^^ert,  though  they  are  ^uirciinded 
with  acquaintances,  reliatioas,  and  friends.  '  I  pity  such  pereobsi  .  It  is 
not  their  fault.     We  are  what  nature  has  made  us.' 

It  is  a  truth  which  cannot  be  too  widely.  dissemftefciEfd  and* 
deeply  impressed,  thiat  tlie  ennui  of  old  age  is  the  dffsdring'of 
the  frivolity  of  youth  ;  and  that  to  lay  a  foundation  for^  enjoy- 
fnent  in  the  winter  of  life,  its  spring  time  must  be  spertt  in 
Usefulness;  the  pursuit  of  wisdom  must  mix  itself  With  the* 
pursuit  of  pleasure  ;  the  happiness  of  others ^hittst*'oc6apy-thife' 
wish  and  prompt  thie  ^ndeavour^  as  well  as  the*  gratification  or ^ 
Aggrandizement  pf^self;  the  raind*~niust   be '^ecus*omed' to 
.consider  this  world  not  as  a  place  of  f^st  foV  ilie  indufgepce 
oY  irregular  desires,  'but  fts  a  sceiie  of  triif  where i*  by  tiiany- 
Cbnflrcts  arid  encounters," these  desires art6  Ho  hd  SiiWedt^ferf  \6 
tKe  s.ce'ptr^  of  reason.    «  The  spirit  iia  I,  iti'sh^rt,  must' t»ke 
place  of  the  sensdal,  and  the  infiriiVe  'pre'dohilttalfe  lOtfeV  tfc^i' 
fihite'.      '      '      "  ♦   •  J  V    —   •/:    i.t  ,'.id  b:i.:   .  j- t.g 

It'^vould  be  a  curious  speculation,  to  i!<3fiApAn€^the''mrfiihW 
in  Vhitrh  thfe'  old  'gge  of  the  useless  is  sttstai^€Si|i»?to;fe'i%l«Atft 
v<^ith  that  ih  Whibh  it  was  stistaitieS^n-Fi^iiar^  tii'th^'giod-'otft 
times.     The  diversities  are   very  considerable,  and   illustrate 
istrougly  the  national  characters  of  the  two  people.     The  old 
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age  of  Ihe  useless  is  not  so  restless,  and  apparently  not  so 
wretched  in  England  as  it  was  in  France.  They  seem  here  to 
retain  less  sensioility,  and  sink  into  a  greater,  apathy.  There 
are  more  of  them  who  possess  an  appetite  for  the  pleasures  of 
the  table ;  and  who,  either  with  eating  or  drinking,  or*  think* 
ing  and  talking  about  what,  they  ^re  to  eat  *nd  drink;  fill  up 
a  large  proportion  of  their  time.  Some  of  thdm,  indeed,  and 
that  not  a  slight  proportion,  become  peevish ;  their  inward 
weariness  and  discomfort  vents  itself  in  habitual  discbntent 
with  those  who  approach  them,  and  renders  them  the  tyrants 
or  pests  of  their  families  and  dependants.  Another  difference 
arises  from  the  great  variety  in  our  political  situation.  It  is 
not  here  inadmissible  to  talk  of  public  matters :  and  wherever 
this  is  the  case,  all  men,  even  the  most  useless,'will  occasionally 
make  public  matters  the  topic  of  conversation,  and  feel  some 
degree  of  interest  about  them.  Conversation,  therefore,  ruh- 
fiibg  oh  something  else  than  gallantry,  and  thie  mere  routine  of 
fashionable  life,  for  wiiich  oil  age  loses  it^  felish',  re^tains'in 
England*  a  power  to  interest  old  dge,  wh^ch  it  vvaritfed  in 
France, — and  e\^en  the  reaJingdf  newspapers  t)ecomes,  frbm 
this  cause,  an  important  resource.  '* 

Mad.  du  Deffand  says:  '  I  pity  such  people :  it  is  not  then* 
fault;  we  are  what  nature  has  made  us.'  This  Had  long  been 
the  philosophy  de  la  iieiUe  tour.  In  the  novels  of  the 
reigns  of  Lbuis  XlV.  and  XV.,  and  th^  memoirs  and  letters  of 
the  fashionable  and  great,  no  sentiment  will  be  found  more  corn** 
mop  than  this,  that  nature  makes  people  what  they  are — they 
caniiot  help  their  propensities.  When  a  married  lady  had  a 
wish  to  intrijTue,  she  could  not  help  it.;  nature  made  her  what 
she  was.  When  a  man  to  gratify  his  passions  betrayed  his 
friend,  or  betrayed  bis  country;  it  vvas  not  his  fault;  nature 
made  him  what  be  was.  it  excitc$  but  little  surprise  to. find 
such  a  woman  as  Mfid.  du  DeffanJ^  a  patroness' of  this  flagi- 
tious morality. 

We  must  pot  quit  the  snbj-ect.  which  has  given  occasion ^o 
thes^  reflection's,  without  transcribing  the  following  well  written* 
remarks  from  the  Editor's  preface. 

.  '  All  her  ietteri  prOvc  how  ^davailing  the  applause  of  friends,  the 
flattery  of  wits,  and  the  homage  of  the  world,  is  to  the  reial  comfort  artd 
happincM  of  life  tp  that  enviable  situation,  of  miad—    »  .J 

«4 L,    ■    '; — tjuod  se  sibi  reddat  amicurn 

Quod  purfe  trarrquillet."^   • 

This  Mad^.  du  DefFand  seems  never  to  have  known.  Courtfed  as  she 
tras,  to  the  last  momelit  of  a  'prdtVacted  life,  by  all  the  great:,  the  "gay,  and 
the  distingQished",  both  of  her  own  cothitry,  artd  those  of  every  either,  whom 
business  or  pleasure  led  to  Paris,  she  might  naturally  be  ^uppbsetl  to  enjoy 
the  most  agreeable  existence  that  her  age^  sck  or  .infirmity  could  admit* 
Vet  we  see  Mad.  du  DefFand  devotired  by  that  innui  which  she  constders 
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-•  •  •  '  ' 

«8  the  mo8tii|8upportable  ill  of  the  hum^n  mind»  and  which,  h^r  whole  liie 
f  eems  to  have  beea  consumed  in  a«  infj^ectual-  effort  to  ^avoid.  We  •  see  her 
repeatedly  comphroing  of  existence  39  an  irremediable  evil»  and  yet  owning 
fcer  repugnance  ta  qnjt  it.  We  see  her  by  turns  dissatisfied  with  all  her 
frieflds,  and  for  erer  doubting  Ac  reality  of  friiendship— thou^i  eagerly 
seeking  it9  support,  and  indecdi  en  her  own  part,  AilfiHing  its  douetf. 
•  *  Imch  of  tlM9  enmi  nmst  certainly  be  attributed  to  her  blin^.e&8|  wluch, 
making  her  entirely  dependent  upon  others  for  every  ^cies  of  occupation 
Aod  amusement,  converted  society  and  conversatioii  from  an  iodufgence 
and  a  luxury  into  an  absolute  necessary  of  Kfe:-— but  n>uch  too  must  hirlj 
attach  to  her  character,  te  tie  hMs  of  a  mind,  naturally  livtl^  an4  aeuUf 
uncorrected  By  a$uf  real  educatimt  tuuwkdned  by  any  real  rel^lcus  ftrinsipie* 
This  estimate  of  ber  character  we  take  to  be  strictly  just. 
With  talents  that  extort  admiration,  there  is  nothing  about  ber 
to  respect  or  love.  Incapable  of  noble  thoughts  and  gene- 
rous sympathies,  she  appears  on  every  occasion  the  slave  of 
vanity  and  caprice.    For  snch  a  cJiaracter  to  be  happy  was  im- 

f>o$sible>  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  reflect^  that  no  one  wilt  be 
ikely  to  rise  from  the  perusal  of  tliese  letters^  with  a  wish  to 
inQitate,  or  a  disposition  to  envy  it. — We  oug.ht  to  add  that 
the  publications  are  in  some  points  of  such  a  nature,,  that  we 
, cannot  recommend  them  to  indiscriminate  circulation. 

Art-  111.  Jtmmalofa  Tour  in  Icelojid^  in  the  Summer  of  1309.  By  WiJ- 
liam  Jackson  Hooker,  F.I«.S.  and  Fellow  of  the  Wemerian  Society  of 
Edinburgh.  8vo.  pp.562     Price  159.  Longman  and  Co.  181 1. 

TT  has  been  ascertained^  ^ve  suppose,  by  the  experience  of 
many  self  observant  men,  that,  in  a  mind  partaking  a^all  of 
that  kind  of  senfiiibility  which  is  akin  to  genius,  some  degree  of 
correspondence  Kxike&  place  between  the  habitutil  state  of  the 
imagination^  a»d  the  character  of  that  scene  of  external  nature 
wbiob  is  most  constauntly  presented  to  the  senses.  Let  two-  per* 
$(ms,  endofwed  with  an  equal  share  of  sensibility  to  this  exter^ 
nal  scenery,  be  allotted  to  pass  seven  or  ten  yeaf»  of  life, 
especially  during  its  more  susceptible  periods,-^the  one  on 
tjte  sear  coasii,  the  other  genemtiy  out  of  sight  of  all  water  but 
tibat  of  the  4raw*wetlr-^the  one  in  a  dreary,  the  other  in  a 
cultivated  and  beautiful  part  of  the  countr)^,-^the  one  aoyidst 
a  scene,  of  mjoua tains,  rpii'ks,.  ainl  cataracts,,  the  ottbet  on  a  diead 
f}^  wi^  a^lN^vy  regubniy  of  hortzooiy-^Mbe  one  in  a  deep 
confined  valley,  the  other  on  a  c«iimm«ndi(tg  eminence  wii^^' 
vast  and  diversified  iap4^ape  ;,--^nd  at  the-  end  of  the  term, 
the  state  of  the  imagination,  conaidared  as  ab.  a^etive  power, 
will  be  exceed iq|2)ty  different  in  t^  tw^  pee^QH^.;  aad/tlye 
quality  of  the  figujj^,  and  of  tlie  coIoamts,.  whi«^  i^  wiUi  supfdy.  ta 
accompanji^  an4  iUu&trate  the  eommunicaited.  t^ou||falKp  q£  the 
QM  and  the.  oub^,  wiU  sfAcedily  indieatei  in  which^  of  tifere«iH 
tjtasted  scenes  each  of  themi  kai  residerd;    Tire  tnan  wfebs^ 
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vww  shall  havi  fifeeft  habitually  donfi^^^       i  dul?  level  tract,' 
WiU  perhaps  hard  thfe  most  6ause  to  cortiplain  of  the  effect  on 
bM  imagmatfoA.     This  tract  may  be  extremely  rich,  ind,  by  a 
Piemiful  supply  of  provisions  to  the  markets,   and  to  the 
tarmer  s  and  c6ttager's  families,  may  render  to  the  community' 
a  much  more  imfjortaht  service  than  that  of  giving  a  picturesque 
cast  to  the  imagination  of  herfe  and  there  a  musing  and  suscep-' 
tiblemind;  and  it  must  doubtless  be  a  man  of  no  ordinar^r 
etrthusiasm  for  mental  perfections  and  ideal  possessions,  that 
would  forego  the  gopd  things  of  a  dull  but  plentiful  territory, ' 
and  be  Willing,  during  a  course  of  years,  to  fare  like  tfie  High- 
lainders,  just  in  order  toacquire,  by  means  of  habitually  view-' 
ing  bold  and  toagdificeht  scenes,  a  greater  vigour,  and  a  richer 
tiU'mture  of /  imagination.    Bat  let  the  importance   of  the. 
^^^^r  ^s^'^^a^ed  as  it  may,. the  fact  Will  be,  that  the  man  o^ 
sdDsibih^  and  geniui,  who  shall  have  lived  a  series  of  years  in 
such  scenes,  i^ill  dispky  in  his  discourse  and  writing  a  more 
vmd  charajctcf  «ffa  power  of  imagery,  than  the  other  man,  of! 
equat  capability,  who  shall  have  spent  the  same  number  of 
years  m  a  doll  flat  region,  where,  aftei^  residing  some  considei^a- ' 
ble  time,  be  will  become  sensible  6f  a  certain  tameness  stealing  • 
oter  m$mttyy  coVrespohdent  tothe  monotony  of  nature  aroutid 
?™1  •  ^'  ^^^  ^'®^y  con^itution  6f  the  mind,  we  are  compelled 
to  mn/i  tn  awid^w,— the  severest  etforti  oF  intellectual  abstrac- 
tiofi  fi6t  bein^  able  tt>  parry  the  mind  beyond  the  sphere  of 
Ideas  of  matentf  foi-ms.    The  images  of  object?  that  are  the 
m^constantly  presented  to  us,  will  the  most  promptly  offer 
;°^^^es  to  us  in  the  train  of  thihkihg,  to  lend  as  it  were 
their  ^pe  and  colour  to  our  ideas,  and  to  furnish  endless 
analogies ;  and  the  more  that  any  nian  possesses  of  thd  faculty 
of  imagination/  the  more  in  proportion,  of  course,  Will  the 
•eries  of  his  thoughts  be  embodied  and  clothed  jn  images,  and 
accompanied  by  Analogies.     Now  it  is  obvious,  what  a  dif- 
fel^ce  there  will  be  between  a*  series  of  thought  which  takes 
into  its  train,  as  it  proceeds,  the  images  that  have  been  as- 
sembled  in  the  mind  from  habitually  behotding  varied,  romau- 
tic,  add  subfime  scenes,  and  that  sferies  which  passes  through  a 
nutxd  ill  which  the  habitual  set  of  images  is  chiefly  derived 
woin  an  unint^reistini^  and  monotonous  scene  of  the  world. 
Biestd^,  a  mind  in  this  latter  situation  will  have  a  really  less 
awaicened  and  active  iniagination— Ifess  aptitude  to  make  a,  ' 
nappy  tisd  of  such  images  aS  it  may  posses. 

-iind  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  Iceland  t  Why  only  thus 
n«rch',-:^thafe  we  meant  to  say,  anV  man  of  genius  who  oiaV  feel 
his  iftiagmation  tamed  and  su«k  iti  consequence  of  his  having 
resided  a  long  period  in  some  dull,  flat,  and  (if  sych  an  epi^ 
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every  thing  will  strike  him  as  new,  and  strange,  aiid  marvelloas; 
where  the  dull  tranquillity  of  his  mind  will  be  broken  up  as  by 
a  volcanic  commotion  ;  and  where  such  an  assemblage  of  phe- 
nomena will  rusli  on  his  senses,  a$  might  almost  create  an  ima- 
gination though  nature  had  given  him  none.  • 

The  voyage  thither  vvill,  indeed,  by  bringing. him  in  view  of 
some  of  the  mountains,  coasts,  and.  islands  oCi, Scotland,  so 
rouse  his  faculties  and  change* the  state  of  his  ideas,  that' he 
will  not  be  suffered  to  feel.  \^  alpsolute  perfeqtioft,  the  contVast 
fcetween  a,  homely  but  fertile' EpgUsib  coutx^-rr^wtth  its  mea* 
dows  ^nd  co*rn>fielas,  its  hedgeg^ . high  -  roads^  a^n.d  villages,  and 
here,  and  tljere  9.  hill  or  a. ston.«,  barely  ^yo^th;  balf  an  bouPs 
wait  after  dinner-^rand  ihe.jvilid'anjd  drQa)^ii;Dag.Qi&eQiice  of 
these  dominions  of  alternate^frost  and  firci.  .Wi^.e  so  sadden 
or  so  unconscious  a  transition,  possibl^e  as^p^pvevcint  any  gra-« 
datipn  of  ifjeas,  he  might' well  be  content  .to, accept  this  con- 
tract instead  of  a  visit  which  he,  like  ma^y  other  iaiagioiative 
persons,  may  have  sometiiiies  wished  to  make  to  another  planet. 

.  If  circumstances,  as  p»ay  too  probably  be  the  case,.shoQld 
forbid  a  man  this  expedient  for  ndding  himself  of  tlie  tame- 
ness  and  monotony  of  intellectuar  scenery^  to  which  be  has 
been  reduced  by  being  long  ^itpated  apoid^t^a  similar  .tanie^ 
ness  of  6xiterna1  nature,  he.  may  at  least  call  in  so  much  assist- 
ance as  one  or  two  of  the  descripHpr^s  of  Iceland  \yill  afford,  for 
disturbing  the  grievous  dulness  of  his  ideas.  And  M^-  Uooker's 
book' may .be'deemed  one  of  the  best  of  these ■despri|>tiohS9 
allowance  being  made  for  its  brevity,  and  for  the  limited  s^ange 
to  which  his  time  and '  imperfect,  preparations  confined  hiw 
hasty  survey.      .  :      \       .,  .  . 

'He  had" only  three  day^s  warni.i^g  of  30  considerable. and  un- 
common an  adventure.  Amidst  the  disappointnjj^iit  of  a  project 
of  a  voyage  to  a  tropical  climctte^  a  proposal  ca|i^e  to.  him. from 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  to  go  on  board  la.  u^efchdnt-j^ip,  whicb  was, 
in  this  very  short  space  of  ti rue,  to  set ^ijl. from  LOtndpU.fot 
Icielandi  The  opportunity  vyasgratefAjJlyljaiidjeagi^i^y  9e\zsdf 
the  best  preparations  were.n:^a4e.>yl^icli  sQiJf^w^hp^rs  ^Up.wi^  j 
he  embarked  at  CJravesencIj  June  i2d,.i§0^;  ap<jl^  f^ter  getting 
out  to  sea,  ran. more  than  six,  l^unplred  naileaJnitlirei^  4ay»# 
A"  sensation  of  a  muclx  stironger^kilidtb^Jtti  would  oiidinwfily 
arise  at  the  first  view  of  a  foreigtvst6i[^,;the  shoff?,  for  15- 
stance,  of  the  United  St^'tes^  pr  the  \^e^('oi:teye|itbe.JSast 
Indies,  was  ej^cited.by  thjB  first  appearance  .of;.^hi«  ^^v&cfi.te- 
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the  WizoQ,  or  ratber  SHOW,  for,  as  we. approached  jt,Mre  .coold  diisGOirer' 
nothing  but  mountains  of  prodigious  ipagaitude,  cfiyerecj..  on  every  side 
with  snow,  ^Dd  most  disiinctly  seen,  from  being  bacl^ed  by  a  dark  cloud, 
though  at  the  distance,  as  we' computed,  of  fifty  miles, ,   On  tJie  highest 
xidge  of  these  mountains  were  some  huge  angular  and  projecting  precipiceSf 
which  cast  a  deep  shadow  on  the  white  snow,  when  the  early  rays  o^  the 
sun  were  strikipg.  upon  tlicm,,  breaking  the  uqiforfnity  of#»ich  ^xi  extended 
outline,     This,rapge  of  mountains  >^e  aftei^wards  discovwed  to  be  KJofa 
Ji>cul  (Jpcul  means  a  range  of  snow  mountains,)  iX^  the  sottth-easiem^part 
of  IcclaAdy  and  Mr.  Phelps  and  I  gazied  upon  it  with  a^tofliahmeot  and  de«^i 
light  till  a  late  hour  \n  the  moroing.     S]9Gj?,a^sqei§|e;w^s  /juite  nijvel  taus,  - 
apd  the  circumstance, of  our  cootemplatipg  .i('aU  f^iglijiiAQng  diinot  at^adi  ' 
<£ipiijpisl^it3  efFect.'.p.5..  ,  .,.    .  .^:  •  k..  s-  '  •.•.  '•' 

•  A  feW  tJays after,  ihey  j^aSsfed  Westmari's"lsIe8,,oi>  tlie  cqa^> 

if  The  whole;: groupa  appeari  pirfectfy*banrtft,'afld  thfey'rrse  to  a  Vnst'  ' 
height,  and  of  the  strongest  shapes,  perpendicularly  from  the  sea-  •   Wa 
had  a  ma;;^nifjcent  view  as  we  passed  close  by  them  with,  a  .  light  breeze. 
As  we  proceeded,  the  different  sides  which  came  to  our  view  presented ., 
different  shapes  and  appearances ;  iii  some,  these,  sfdes  tiiln^  over  UVe  'deep,- , 
as  if 'they  would  fall  every  instant-;  others' had' a' 'pefforatfOri  it  thefr  hot-  ^ 
toms,  through  which  a  boat  -under  sail  might  passV'^lI'oFtherii  Wet'e  bf  a 
dark  brown  colour^  but  whitened  in  places  by  the'  dung  of  ^e  immfetise 
quantity  of  birds  which  constantly;  fro&[aeiit  them;  ^  p<*6.  '•    • 

After  several  days  of  rougli  weather  and  lires^ome  healings 
about,  and  one  instance  b?  imminent  danger  from  a  sunliea 
rack,  they  got  fairly  into  the  direction  of  the  bay  of  Reikevig, 
the  capital  of  the  island,  and  vi^ere  carried  in  by  some  pilots, 
wJi^sc  pppe»H'au<je  and  manners^  as-  presenting  the  first  moral 
ssK^ple  of  the  country,' engaged  om*  auth'ot**s  utmost  cnriosity, 
The  uoveli}^  the  grotesque  character   Of  coanten?th'ce   and . 
dress,  aiuJ  the  soi^ial,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  frieddly  disposi- 
tit>h,  TireverUed  thtit  unmiiisrled  *  disgust  which  vVould'oiher- 
w^se  have  been  e>t:cited  by  their  extl'eme ;fiIthiness,.of  wbigh., 
tht  several  offensive  marks.and  cicaurpstances  are;  reqo|i^i)ted»  - 
They  eivinced  a  prodigious  power  of  execution  on^the  skip's- 
eatal>le  stores  j  and  they,  appeared  to  recognise,  witUrinxuitiye 
sagacity,,  that  great  pfipciplo.of  European  wis  Join. whicJi  tbe  • 
j^i.an^d  (|.istijrber of  Eii.ro|>ife  is  trjiirg  ta;explQtie,  vix»  that  there- 
is. »)9;^dxi ring. {existence  on  this  side  the  Ailanti^',  without  the 
Je^vestmi.the  assistance  of  plaiuers  on  the -othier  side  ;  for  they 
testified'  .the  'liv©ti«6t  satisf^^tibn  at  the  Sight  o^snufl^  and  to- 
bacco, ^even- the  boy'd  of  fonrte<^'iY  making  iriter^st^fdr  d  share  of.. 
tl>e'UiteV.  •   TKi5  humblest  t^d^^  of  the  inhalilt^ts  qa'nngt  but' 
with  c^xtreme  drfiicnlty  coniifi'and  a'  tittle  of 'tiMs' luxury  ;'  byt ' 
snuif  is.in  ge^f^i'f^i  u«e,  B^d  W  ;0iuplQyed -vviitihsDiiiuie  n&iancss, 
SLsXQ^^}v^  a  di^sg^usjif}gapp!^ar^i}iL'e;tatbe!vi3aa<R&*^^ 
lb  point  ot  clothing,  these  pilots  \verc,  as  might  be  expected, 
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tioudh  behind  the  good  sense  of  our  cultivated  fine  people,  who,  as 
if  anxious  to  leave  room  in  the  world  for  their  successors,  brave 
with  slight  vestments  a  chilly  climate.  The  fiiculties  and  taste 
of  these  Icelanders  have  not  been  improved  to  the  pitch  of 
ridding  them  of  thick  woollen  clothes, — which  we  all  know  are 
80  ill  adapted  to  a  raw  cold  country. 

'  *  Their  dress  was  'simple  enoagh,  and  wami  $  it  consisted  of  a  woollen 
shirt,  a  short  waistcoat,  and  ^  j&^ct  of  coarse  blue  cloth  or  wadmal,  and 
atiU  coarser  trowsers  of  the  same  materials,  but  imdyed :  the  buttons  were 
mostly  of  hom«  and  were  probably  from  Denmark.  The^  had  on  stockings 
of  coarse  worsted,  and  shoes  made  of  sea!  or  sheep  skm.  Their  gloves 
too  were  of  thi^  same  materials  as  the  stockings,  knitted  worsted,  tnad^ 
without  divisions  for  the  fingers,  but  having  two  appendages  on  each  of 
them  for  the  thumb ;  hj  diis  contrivance,  when  a  boatman,  in  rowing, 
feels  his  bands  galled,  m>m  the  inside  of  the  glove  being  wet  and  dirty, 
he'turns  the  glove  on  the  sraie  h4nd,.and  has  a  dry  andcieaii  stiie  agsanst 
thepahn/ 

As  they  approached  Beikevig,  they  saw  here  and  there, 
scattered  along  the  shore,  a  few  cottages,  which,  on  account  of 
their  being  covered  with  turf,  were  not  easily  distinguishable 
from  the  ground  they  stood  on,  and  sometimes  only  by  the 
superior  luxuriance  of  vegetation.'  The  arrival  of  the  ship  at 
this  metropolis  was  quite  aa  event  of  consequence  and  cclai; 
and  therefore  some,  guess  may  be  made  at  the  magnitude  of 
the  place,  as  compared  with  ottier  sea-port  capitals,  from  the  . 
circumstance  that  one  hundred  persons  came  to.  witness  the 
landing* 

*  At  least,  a  hundred  natives^  prinmaUy  wamen,  welcomed  us  to  theur 
island,  and  shouted  on  our  landing.  These  good  folks  did  not  gaae  on  us  ' 
with  more  pleasure  than  we  did  upon  tliem.  It  was  now  the  season  for 
drying  fish,  and  they  were  employed  in  this  operation  at  the  time  of  our 
arrival.  Some  were  turning  those  that  were  laid  out  to  dry  tippn  the 
«  beach;  another  groupe  was  carrying  in. hand-barrows  ^e  fish  mm  the 
-drying  place  to  a  ^ot  higher  up  the  beach,  where  other  persons  were  em* 
ployed  m  packing  them  there  m  great  stacks,  and  pressing  them  down 
with  stones  to  make  them  fiat.  Most  of  this  business  was  performed  by 
women,  some  of  whom  were  very  stout  and  lusty,  but  excessively  filthy, 
and,  as  we  passed  the  crowd,  a  strong  and  very'  rancid  smeM  assafled  us. 
The  first  peculiarity  about  the  women,  which  strikes  the  Mtention  of  a 
stngsger,  is  the  remarkable  tightness  of  their  dress  about  the  breast,  wtone 
the  jacket  is,  fix>m  their  earliest  infancy,  always  kept  so  dosely  laced  aa  to 
be  quite  fiat,  which,  while  it  must  be  a  sz^  inconvenience  to  tbem,'  «i- 
tireiy  ruins  their  figure  in  the  eyes  of  those  w)io  come  frpmta.mooo  ci- 
vilized part  of  the  world.  Their  dress  is  not  otherwise  unbecominjg^  and, 
fiom  its  warmth,  must  be  well  suited  to  thecoldpess^ef  tljic  elimate,'  p«  1^ 

.A  little  further  on  in  the  book  ia  a  km^  and  miimte  descrip- 
tigp  of  the  costume  of  the  upper  cid^  of  females ;  aiid  the 
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author  seems  to  congratulate  himself  in  terms  fully  strong 
enough  for  the  occasion,  on  his  having  brought  a  Complete 
sample  to  this  country.  Personal  graces  are  ascribed  in  a 
very  sparing  decree  to  the  ladies  in  general.  In  point  of  fair- 
ness of  complexion,  however,  he  sajrs,  'an  Iceland  eirl,  who 
has  not  been  too  much  exposed  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  wea- 
ther, will  stand  the  comparison  with  ladies  of  any  country.* 

In  the  Iceland  capital,  '  consisting  of  sixty  or  seventy  houses, 
in  two  rows,  at  right  angles  with  each  other,*  and  in  its  neigh- 
Jbourhood,  our  author  remained  several  weeks,  employee!  ih 
the  general  indulgence  of  curiosity,  in  botanical  researches., 
and  in  conviviality. 

<  Almost  all  the  houses  of  Reikevig  are  of  Norwegian  construcdon,  and, 
indeed,  principally  inhabited  by  Danes,  so  that  this  cannot  properly  be 
called  an  Icelandic  town,  nor  is  there  such  a  thing  in  the  whole  country;  for 
depending  as  the  natives  must  do,  almost  entirely  upon  the  scanty  prodace 
of  their  own  island,,  and  requiring  a  considerable  tract  of  country  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  few  half-starved  sheep,  such  societies  as  would  form  a 
town,  or  even  a  viUagey  would  be  highly  prejndidal  and  unnecessaiy. 
There  are  merchants  who  reside  in  other  parts  of  the  coast ;  but  by  far  the 
greatest  number  of  Icelanders  bring  their  produce  to  this  place,  some 
coming  from  the  most  northern  and  eastern  parts.     Iron  is  what  they  are 
most  anxious  to  procure  for  their  horses  shoes,  their  scythes,  and  imploi- 
ments  for  cutting  turf  and  digging.    Those  who  live  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  and  have  no  opportunity  of  going  down  to  the  coast  in  the  fishing 
iieason,  take  back,  in  exchange  for  their  tallow  and  skins,  the  dried  heads 
of  the  cod-fish>  and  such  of  the  fish  themselves  as  are  injured  by  the  rain, 
and  not  fit  for  exportation.    These  form  the  principal  article  of  their  food, 
^nd  are  eaten  raw,  with  the  addition  of  butter,  which>  after  the  whey  has 
been  expressed,  is  packed  down  in  chests  aiid  kept  for  several  years. 
Their  drink  is  either  water>  or  sour  milk,  or  whey,  and  sometiqies,  but 
rarely,  new  milk  from  the  cows  or  ewes.' 

It  was,  however,  in  a  style  widely  different  from  any  such 
fare  as  this,  that  our  author  and  two  of  his  companions  vvere 
entertained  by  the  old  ex-governor  Stephenson,  in  the  little 
hiand  of  Vid5e,  four  miles  from  the  toWn.  The  dinner  con- 
sisted of  a  number  of  plentiful  and  well-prepared  courses, 
which  followed  one  another,  without  any  warning  to  the  guests 
to  provide  for  their  reception.  Consequently,  being  tolerably 
saturated  with  the  first,  they  were  forced  to  a  considerable 
exertion  by  the  second ;  they  were  alarmed  and  distressed 
lichen  a  third  came  in  upon  theni ;  and  the  reader  may  guess 
what  plight  they  were  in,  while  fighting  their  way  through  a 
fourth  and  A  fifth,  which  were  followed  by  sundry  fluid  and  solid 
addenda.  They  were  forced  to  periform,  and  ip  no  slender 
way,  quite  through  to  the  conclusion.  They  shrunk,  as  much 
4s  they  could,  from  so  arduous  a  service ;  they  represented, 
petitioned,  entreated,  remonstrated,  "protested,  tfid  every  thing 
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lliat  has  ever  been  done*  acrainst  tyranny,  short  of  absolnt^rc- 
belHon  ;  but  all  in  vain.   The  old  c^overnor  was  peremptory'  and 
relentless.     '^  You  are  my  guests,'.'  said  be,  **and  this  i^theiirst 
time  you  have  done  me  the  honpur  pf  a  visit,  therefore  yoa 
must  do  as  /  would  have  you  ;  in  future,  when  you  come  to 
see  me,  you  may  do  as  you  like."     He  excused  himself  from 
sharing  their  toils  and  perils  on  the  plea  of  his  age.     Unwilling 
to  end  their  mortal  existence  in  this  formidable  island,  they 
procured  that  their  boat  should  he  brought  to  for  them  ;  and 
they  were  carried  off,  like  vvounded  soldiers,  in  a  state  of  disf 
tress  from  which  they  wereTa  considerable  time  in  r^^covering. 
How  much  more  in  his  element  ^ust  au  Englishman  havd 
been,  in  a  visit  to  Videlinus,  the  Bishop  of  Iceland,  who  shews 
his  guests  into  a  library  of  five  or  six  hundred  volumes,  the 
principal  place  of  resort  for  the  studious  Icelanders,  who  *  her-^ 
alone  have  tlie  advantage  of  a  good  collection  of  bboks!.'  It 
contains  several  Dutch  editions  of  the  Classics,  and   a   fine 
folip  edition  of  an  Icelandic  Bible,  printeil  in  the  island  id 
1  !ijB4.     Our  author  here  met  with  a  very  hopeful  young  scho- 
lar and  poet,  of  the  name  of  Magnus  Finnusert. '  •    •  •    *'    ■ 

Among  the  requisites  to  a  well-ordered  community,  tliis 
capital  has  a  cathtfdral,  a  court  of  jlrstice,  and  a  contrivance 
which  partakes  of  the  nature  and  form  of  both  stocks  and  pil- 
lory. That  there  is  another  grand  requisite,  economy,  is  com-r 
fortably  indicated  by  the  circumstance,  that  *  the  tailor  of  the 
place'  has  the  occupancy  of  the  court-house,  wJien  it  is  *  not 
otherwise  employed.'  The  cathedral  is  a  considerable  building 
with  large  glass  windows,  which,  however^  as  well  as  the  tiles^ 
are  in  a  wretched  state  of  repair;  so  much  so,  that  the  raycns^ 
which  abound  in  the  country,  are  very  troublesome  during  the 
time  of  service  by  getting  on  therool^,  and  disturbing  the  con- 
gregation with  their  noise  and  dirt. 

Some  interesting  notices  and  indications  of  the  climate  are 
afforded,  in  the  account  of  the  state  of  vegetation  in  tbe  gardens 
of  the  town.  In  the  one  vyhich  Was  by  far  the  best,  in  .point 
of  sheltered  situation,  soiT,"  and  cultivation,  there  were,  *  iu 
the  month  of  August,  good  turnips  about  thesi^e  of  an  apple, 
^nd  potatoes  as  large  as  the  common  Dutch.  Radishes  and 
turnip-radishes  were  very  good  in  Jiily  and  August.  Mustard 
and  cresses  grovtr  rapidly  and  well.'  But  in  the  gardens  iii 
general,  cabbages,  turnips,  potatoes,  or  carrots  never  arrive  at 
any  great  degiee  of 'perfection.'  In  many  gardens  our  author 
found  the  potatoes  and  turnips  coming  to  nothing;  and  the 
cabbages  in  the  oiontfa  of  August  not  larger  than  might  be 
covered  with  a  half  crown  piece'.  And  even  in  the  best  gar- 
den a  careful  attempt  to'raise  some  heinp  and  flax  failed.  It 
uas»  hbwever,  an  unusually  wet  and  cold  season;  and  it  ii 
iiCf,  Hooker's  opinion  that  ^  in  finer  snmmers.  with  care  kvA 
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wetUsheltered  gardens,  some  of  our  more  hardy  vegetables 
Jtnay  repay  the  natives  for  the  labour  of  cultivating  them^' 

If  the  site  of  Reikevig  did  not  possess  some  maritime  r/*- 
. commendations,  we  might  have  attributed  the  choice  of  it  for 
a  town,  to  the  principles  that  prevailed  in  the  arrangements  of 
the  monastery  of  La  Trappe. 

^  The.coantry  immediately  about  Reikevig,  and,  indeed,  for  twenty  or 
thiity  mile$  fiom  it,  ia  ugly,  barren,  and  scarcely  to  be  called  hilly.  -  An 
extensive  fresh-water  lake  comes  close  up  to  the  back  part  of  the  town^ 
but  lis  on  every  other  aide,  except  that  nearest  to  the  town,  surrounded  by 
a.  t>og,  .with  here  and  there  a  piece  of  rock  ioierspecaed.  Not  a  tree  or 
shrub  is  any  where,  to  be  seen,  and  all  attempts  that  .have  been  made  in  the 
most  sheltered  parts  of  the  town  to  cultivate  firs  and  other  hardy  trees^ 
have  universally  failed,  as  have  those  whiqh  have  been  made  for  the  culti- 
vation of  com/  p.  29« 

'Our  author  appears  to  have  exerted,  bqth  in  the  vicinity  of 
HeiHevig,  and  ip  ev^ry  other  part  he  afterwards  visited,  exem? 
plary  inUustry  as  a  uftturalis^ ;  and  he  enumerates,  at  inter* 
vals,  the  plants  he  was  constantly  adding  to  his  collection, 
The  animal  kingdom  affords  very  little  variety,  and  no  species 
very  remarkable,  01^  in  the  smixllest  degree  formidable,  except 
that   ^ 

*  the  white  hear  is  now  and  then  conveyed  to  tl^eir  northern  coasts,  by 
floating  ice  islands,  from  the  opposite  shore  of  Greenland ;  but  none  had 
been  over  since  the  preceding  year,  and  those  wer^  soon  dispatched  by 
the  people  living  in  the  neighbourhood,*  p.  44. 

The  naturalist's  researches  were  greatly  favoured  by  the  cir^ 
C'im$tance  of  there  being  no  darkness  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  The  sun  indeed  was  not  abore  the  horizon  at  midnight; 
but  when  the  sky  was  not  altogether  overcast,  *  the  light  at 
midnight  was  about  as  great  a$  that  of  a  moderately  dull  noon  ' 
ia  winter  in  England.'  .» 

A  hot  spring,  bubbling  up  in  the  midst  of  a  river,  where 
the  clothes  of  all  the  people  many  miles  round  are  brought 
to  be  washed,  and  a  bed  of  lava,  ending  in  the  sea,  at  the  • 
distance  of  twenty -five  miles  from  its  origin,  were  among  the; 
objects  of  inspection  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  The 
description,  ot  the  latter  may  be  taken  as  a  very  characteristic 
section  of  the  picture  of  the  country,-*— a  very  large  proportion 
of  which  consists  of  this  material,  which  awakens  ideas  so  very 
ciifFerentfrom  any  excited  in  beholding  the  common  substance 
of  the  earth. 

*  At  a  little  distance,  this  huge  ma^s  of  lava  has  a  most  extraordinary 
appearance,  its  surface  being  every  whereas  much  broken  and  as  uneven 
as  that  of  a  greatly  agitated  sea,  and  its  boundaries  very  distinctly  marked 
hj  the  ligbtcf  <oJour  of  the  natvial  rocki  or  by  the  vegeutioa  whicl\  (h« 
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Utter  produce^ ,  whilst  tibe  !«▼?  itaelf  is  almo^  1^9^%  Qn  h»rmg 
liorsey  and  proceeding  oi)  foot,  with  no  little  diiScuIty  upon  the  Xr* 
(lava/t  I  was  still  more  struck  with  the  strange  and  desolate  appearance 
which  surrounded  xne.  The  TatsroeJ  (Judge)  of  tce^Dd»  who  waf 
Present  at  the  famous  eruption  of  Skaptar  Jokul,  informs  me»  tb?t  the  tor- 
rents of  ]ava»  which  ran  with  a  smooth  surface  while  in  a  heated  and  li- 
quid state*  in  the  act  of  cooling  cracked  and  broke  into  innaroeraUe 
piecesi  many  of  whic^,  of  a  monstrous  iize»  were»  b]|^  the  cxpandive 
force  o^  the  air  beneath,  heaved  from  their  bed,  nod  remained  bj  the  mdi 
pf,  the  chasm  which  they  once  filled  up.  From  a  sinular  cause,  the  whole 
of  this  prodigious  mass  is  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  pieces  d 
melted  rocky  of  various  sizes,  some  twenty  and  thirty  feet  bigh^  and  of 
the  strangest  figures ;  scattered  about  an  extent  of  twenty-fiye  miles  in 
length,  and  from  two  and  three  to  ten  miles  in  width,  in  the  wildest  d»- 
order  possible.  In  appearance,  a  great  part  of  this  lava  very  mueh  re* 
sembles  the  burnt  cinders  or  coke,  which  have  been  used  ib  dlrying  nudty 
and  is  nearly  of  the  sai;ne  colour.  The  greater  masses  are  generally  quite 
bare  of  vegetation,  but  where  the  smaller  pieces  form  a  tolerably  level  sur* 
face,  trhkutomum  cuMueni  grows  in  great  abundance,  and  reaches  to  the 
length  of  a  foot,  or  a  fbot  and  a  half,  but  is  always  barren.*  p.  67. 

'  It  was  quite  time  to  conomence  the,  intended  incursion  into 
the  interior ;  and  on  being  supplied  wiib  horses,  tents,  and  a 
guide,  by  the  Stiftsamptman  (Governor),  Mr.  Hooker^  set 
out  on  a  journey  to  the  Geysers^  or  great  boiling  jets, 
with  the  short  allowance  of  only  a  fortnight,  from  the  pro* 
prietor  of  the  ship  which  bad  conveyed  him  to  the  cpuntry, 
and  which  appeared  likely  to  be  the  only  one  by  which  be 
would  have  the  opportunity  of  returning  before  the  winter. 
Seven  horses  were  barely  sufficient  for  himself,  the  guide,  a 
German  from  the  ship,  who  was  to  be  interpreter  by  means  of 
his  speaking  Danish,  and  the  tents  and  provisions. 

i  My  guide  rode  before,  holding  a  line,  fastened  to  the  mouth  of  the  first 
loggage^orse,  so  that  they  all  followed  the  sanie  track,  and,  so  accus- 
tomed are  these  horses  to  this  mode  of  travelling,  that,  if  they  are  not 
iied>  they  will  still  keep  following  each  other,  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
any  person  who  may  happen  to  be  riding  them,  and  may  wish  to  go  a 
liiue  faster  than  the  r^st,  or  to  leave  the  regular  line.' 

Th^y  advanced,  through  a  country  consisting  either  of  n 
dreary  moor,  over  which  large  masses  of  rock  were  every 
where  scattered,  or  of  a  disagreeable  morass,  in  which  their 
horses  every  now  and  then  sunk  up  to  their  bellies.  The  first 
day  they  parsed  a  ^  perpendicular  side  of  a  hill,  composed  of 
basaltic  columns,  jointed  here  and  there,  like  those  in  Stafiiii 
but  riot  more  than  eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  less 
regularly  columnar.'— -After  a  naiserable  nigbt's  lodging,  on 
the  moist  and  swaippy  ground^  they  went  tq  breakfast  at  tbe 
hquse  of  a  priest. 

^  • 

<TKe  only  part  of  if  to  which  we  weit  admitted,  was  tfatft  in^  ivhicb 
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die  lith,  taibwy  wool,  milk»  &c.  were  kept;  for  this  being  the  best  part 
of  an  Icelaadio  building,  it  is  used  for  the  reception  o^  strangers.  It  had 
walls  of  alternate  layers  of  turf  and  stone,  without  either  cement  to 
unite  themy  or  platster  to  conceal  their  nakedness,  and  the  floor  was  the 
bare  earth.  One  chair  was  all  our  host  could  furnish,  and,  indeed,  ther^ 
would  have  not  have  been  room  for  more,  so  completely  was  the  place 
lambeped  up  with  old  chests,  old  clothes,  kc.  What  little  provisipn' 
there  was  in  the  house  was  most  willingly  offered,  and  it  was  with  diffi- 
cultT  I  could  prevent  him  from  killing  a  lamb  to  entertain  us  better/ 

• 

.  In  stating  the  amount  of  the  very  bumble  efnolomefits  of 
this  hospitable  ecclesiastic,  Mv,  H.  does  not  say  whether  bd 
iliade  any  inquiries  concerning  the  value  of  English  benefices,' 
or  about  the  labours  of  their  possessors.  He  was  perliaps  toQ* 
much  occupied  with  bis  own,  a  little  specimen  of  whjch^  and 
of  the  harder  toils  of  his  horse,  is  given  by  the  traveller.    •    . ; 

<  At  noon  our  fnend  was  obliged  to  take  leave  of  us,  as  he  was  under' 
the  necetsity  of  setting  off  for  Reikevig,  where  he  was  to  pre&ch  a  8er« 
mon  before  the  bishop  on  the  foUowing  morning.  As  there  was  every 
appearance  of  the  ram,  which  fell  in  torrents  tJ&  whole  day,  eondnuitt<ir» 
and  of  our  being  consequendy  detained,  the  priest  assured  us  he  would,  i£ 
jpDssible,  be  home  the  following  day,  that  he  might  |iccompan]|r  ua  to 
jdiingevalle.  We  hardly  expected  him;  for,  in  addition  to  his  own 
weight,  his  horse  had  to  cany  two  large  chests*  containing  tallow,  wool, 
9Ad  worsted  stockings,  whicn  were  to  be  bartered  for  iron,  and  other 
articles  of  necessity,  at  Reikevig.' 

•The  thing  was,  however,  accomplished^  the  wet  clothes 
having  never  been  taken  off,  not  even  for  the  display  before 
the  bishop.  Something  of  the  state  of  the  country  is  indicated 
in  the  economy  of  this  gentleman^s  family.  *  The  chief  em- 
ployment of  the  female  part  of  it,  besides  knitting,  is  making 
butter,  ^Hur,  (chick  curds),  and  sour  whey,  which  conjitHute 
almost  their  .only  food.  In  the  winter,  if  the  weather  is  very 
severe,  the  priest  is  obliged  to  kill  some  of  his  cows  and 
sheep,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hay,  and  in  such 
cases  only  can  they  afford  to  live  upon  flesh.'  Having  passed 
the  large  lake  of  Thingevalle,  the  travellers  passed  through  a 
pfodigious  rent,  with  perpendicular  sides,  called  Almanac^ 
giaa,  and  approached  a  tract  where  the  ground  is  clefl  in  num^^ 
berless  deep  chasms,  crossing  one  another  in  various  direc- 
tions, thongh  most  of  them  are  from  east  to  west.  Three,  in 
particular,  seemed  to  extend,  in  uninterrupted  lines,  thg 
whole  width  of  the  plain,  and  to  be  terminated  on  one  side  by 
the  lak«. 

*  The  chasms  are,  every  where,  sp  numerous,  that  we  could  scarcely 
go  ten  feet  without  .coming  to  the  edge  of  one  that  barred  our  further  pro* 
gresr  ill  that  ^tvcdon.    fome  at  m  bottom  have  stiow  and  ice,  others 
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contain  the  parent  water  that  can  possibly  be  conceived,  but  <6  fkep  dia^ 
in  many  places  no  bottom  is  to  be  found,  yet  so  clear  that,  on  throwing 
in  a  Btoncy  its  descent  may  be  traced  by  the  eye  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time.  We  saw  abundance  of  small  fish  swimming  liere,  some  of 
which  we  caught,  and  found  them  to  be  the  young  of  the  Thiagevalle 
trout ;  so  that,  though  at  a  considerable  distance  hoja  the  laice*  in  all 
probability,  some  of  the  numerous  subterraneous  cayej^  communicate  with 
It,'  *  A  little  herbage  covers  the  intermediate  spaces  between  the  chasms/ 
*  Cattle  are  often  sent  here  to  graze,  but  not  without  the  annual  loss  of 
KTeraly  which  fall  into  the  holes  and  perish.  The  priest  Egclosen  had 
himself  a  narrow  escane  from  death,  having  one  evening  fallen  into  a 
chasm  that  was  half'  filled  with  snow,  where  he  remained  till  next  naom- 
ing*  when  he  was  se<^clfed  for,  and,,  fort^unately,  discovered  in  time  to 
save  his  life.'  *  We  pursued  our  way  aippng  the  innumerable  cracks, 
rents,  and  hills  of  rugged  lava,  which  rendered  travelling  extremely  fa« 
truing  to  the  hor^es^  and  bynq  means. free  from  danger;  for  a  false 
step,  or  a  rolling  'stone,  vi'ould  easily  have  thrown  the  animal  and  rider  to 
the  bottom  of  a  chasm.  The  passages  between  many  of  these  xhasms 
were  scarcely  of  sufBdent  width  for  a  single  horse ;  and  were  also,  so  fall 
of  holeS}.  that  it  required  horses  u^ed  to  this  country  to  attempt  to  go  along 
them*' 

A  distressing  nccident,  which  befel  the  priest  JT.g^losen's  * 
horse,  in  proceeding  on  this  dangerous  ground,  gives  occasion 
for  a  remark,  in  which  our  author  attributes  to  the  Icelandera» 
generally,  a  resignatidn  or  an  insensibility,  the  qature  and 
cause  of  which  the  reader  may  perhaps  think,  be  should  have 
ntade  an  ef)brt  to  enable  himself  to  explain  less  coDJecturaliy, , 

'  This. misfortune,  which  lamed  the  poor  animal  considerably,' and  which, 
to  a  native  of  any  other  country,  who,  like  this  man,  was  worth  only  one 
horse  in  the  world,  would  have  been  a  cause  of  uneasiness,  if  not  of  com-» 
plaint,  had  no  such  effect  on  Egclosen :  he  did  not  repine  at  what  had 
happened,  but  went  cheerfully  on  his.  way  with  his  limpins^  and  bleeding 
horsc^  only  observing  on  the  accident,  that  **  it  could  not  be  helped,  the 
place  was  so  bad.'^  •  I  know  not  whether  it  arises  from  a  peculiar  re- 
signation to  the  will  and  providence  of  God,  produced  by  real  piety,  or 
whether.it  is  ascribable  to  the  effect,  of  climate,  and  to  the  poverty  and 
distress  which  attend  upon  the  whol^ .life  of  the  Icelanders,  that  they  $^em 
to  feel  less  for  the  calamities  of  themselves  or  of  whatever  surrounds  them, 
than  is  the  case  with  the  natives  of  other  countries.  When  I  was  lament* 
ing  the  number  of  lives,  which,  Egclosen  assured  mc,  were  lost  among  the 
holes  that  are  here  every  where  met  with,  he  stopped  me  by  saying,  *•  It 
is  God's  will  that  it  should  be  so.'^  p.  97. 

The  household  and  farming  establibhoients  of  the  priest  of 
Thingevalle,  aiOPorded  a  specimen  of  the  habits  and  condition  of 
persons  considerably  advanced  toward  the  uppermost  rank; 
and  it  is  mentioned  as  a  most  unequivocal  sign  of  this  coodi- 
tioQ  that  he  was  found  smoaking  bis  pipe.  .The  wpm^n  and 
girls  were  milking  the'sheepi  manypt  which  aretsja.id  lo  have 
afforded  a  qu^rt  o{  m\k  of  a^  rich,  quality  s  ^hdtj^4t  which 
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loonies  of  the  second  milking  is  by  far  the  best;  for  it  is  com- 
iiion  here,  having  milked  the  whote  flock,  to  begin  again  and 
niilk  them  a  second  time.' — A  particular  description  is  here 
^iven  of  the  usual  structure,  divisions,  and  arrangements  of  au 
Icelandic  house,  when  belonging  to  persons  above  the  hum- 
blest order. 

f  A  low  fence  of  stone  or  turf  encloses  a  considerable  portion  of  grotind^ 
and,  in  the  midst,  stands  a  cluster  of  little  buildiogs  or  cabins,  which, 
tal^^en  collectively,  form  the  house.  The  walls  of  these  are  extremely 
thick,  especially  at  the  base,  formed  of  layers  of  stone  and  turfy  not  stand- 
ing perpendicularly,  but  leaning  a  little  inwards,  and  about  seven  or  eight 
feet  higli :  a  sloping  roof  of  turf,  laid  on  birch  boughs,  make  the  whole 
height  of  the  buildings,  which  even  thus  does  not  reach  above  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet.* 

These  several  rooms,  or  cabins,  have  their  fixed  appropriate 
uses,     *  Their,  fronts    resemble  the  gable    ends   of  English 
houses,  and  are  'formed  of  unpainted  boards,  standing  verti- 
cally.   As  to  the  inside,  the  walls  and  floors  are  seldom  boarded  ; 
the  sides  are  usually  nothing  but  the  black  stone  and  turf,  and 
the. bottom  only  the  bare  ground.     Generally  there  are  small 
openings,  either  in  the  walls  or  roof,  by  way  of  windows;  but 
these  are  rarely  glazed,  and  more  frequently  covered  with  the 
s(mnion  of  the  sheep,  which  allows  but  a  small  portion  of  light. 
Sf  et  even'  this  is  the   case  only  in  one  or  two  of  the  rooms. 
A   chimney;   or  rather  an  aperture  for  the  emission  of  tb# 
smoke,,  usually  made  with  a  tub,  is  seen  only  in  the  best 
houses ;  iri  others  the  smoke  is  left  to  find  its  way  out  at  the 
'idoor,  by  which  also  the  only  air  that  they  can  possibly  receive 
is  admitted.' 

Pursuing  their  journey,  they  saw  a  number  of  caverns,  one 
of  which,  large  and  gJoomy,  they  entered,  but  had  no  lights  to 
iissist  them  to  explore  beyond  the  glimmering  of  day-light, 
Soon  afterwards  they  came  to  an  old  volcanic  crater,  amidst  a 
field  of  lava,  • 

*  • 

<  In  climbing  to  the  summit  of  a  great  mass  of  rock,  of  nearly  a  conical 
fhape,  composed  of  calcined  matter,  we  fojahd  the  edge  extremely  rugged, 
'sharp,  and  vitrified,  having  an  orifice  from  six  to  seven  feet  wide,  and  gra- 
-  Sualiy  becoming  narrower  for  a  few  feet  as  it  descended,  then  widening 
agaia  and  forming  a  hole,  whose  depth  I  was  by  no  means  able  to  ascer- 
tain.' *  There  was  no  smoke  nor  any  spicll  of  sulphur  to  be  perceived; 
por,  to  judge  from  the  grass  which  greWy  io  thick  tufts  some  way  down 
ihe  crater,  had  there  been  any  for  a  great  leogth  of  time.  The  natives  had 
BO  tradition  of  its  having  thrown,  out  fire,  neither  was  the  place  itself 
inbwn  to  many  who  lived  in  this  part  of  the  island.' 

It  would  be  difl[icult  to  avoid  being  a  little  indignant  at  such 
e^remc  deficiency  of  curiosity,  if  we  did  not  recollect  that* 
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these  worthy  people  live  in  a  country  where  craters  and  beds 
of  lava  are  very  coipmon  things,  and  also  that,  during  the  sea- 
son of  the  year  that  would  pfermit  tUem  to  explore  the  less  ob- 
vious traces  of  ancient  elemental  commotion,  the  indispensa- 
ble cares  and  toils  for  securing  the  means  of  subsistence,  leave 
no  time,  nor  vigour,  nor  interest,  for  researches  of  which  no 
Man  would  expert  aiiy  other  reward,  than  that  of  being  sooie- 
wbat  poorer  and  more  in  danger  of  starvation  than  hb  neigh- 
bours. 

.  After  witnessing,  at  Middalr,  another  station  in  the  progress, 
a  special  scene  of  poverty,  distress,  and  ingenuous  kindness,  at 
the  house  of  the  priest,  and  observed,  in  passing  along,  various 
t)bj'ects  which  would  in  another  country  be  curiosities,  our 
traveller  diligently  prosecuted  his  way  towards  the  Geysers, 
and  very  reasonably  exulted  to  find  himself  at  length  arrived  in 
a  tract  where  numerous  boiling  springs,  and  columns  of  steam, 
gave  him  warning  of  what  he  might  soon  behold.  The  princi- 
pal and  most  distant  of  these  columns  of  steam,  soon  drew  him 
awav  from  examining  a  beautiful  sulphuric  efflorescence  oa 
the  heated  ^und,'  and  admiring  springs  that  were  throwing 
up  their  boiling  water  several  feet. 

*  A  vast  circular  mound,  (of  a  substaace  which,  I  believe,  was  first  ascer* 
tamed  to  be  siliceous  by  Professor  Bergman)  was  ele?ated  a  consideeable 
height  above  those  that  surrounded  most  of  the  other  ^springs.  It  was  <tf  a 
Irownish  grey  colour,  made  rugged  on  its  exterior,  but  more  especially 
Bear  the  margin  of  the  basin,  by  numerous  hillocks  of  some  siliceous  sub* 
stance,. vaiying  in  size^  but  generally  about  as  large  as  a  molehill,  rough 
with  minute  tubercles,  an4  covered  all  over  with  a  most  bcautifol  kind  of 
cfllorescence/  « On  reaching  the  top  of  this  mound,  I  looked  into  the 
perfecdy  circular  basin*,  which  gradually  shelved  down  to  the  mouth  of 
the  pipe  or  crater  in  the  centre,  ,whence  the  water  issued.  This  mouth  lay 
about  four  or  five  feet  below  th^  edge  of  the  baun,  and  pi«ved,  on  mf 
afterwards  measuring  it,  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  seveoteen  feet  distaat 
from  it  on  every  side.*  <  It  was  not  possible  now  to  enter  the  basin,  for  it 
was  filled  nearly  to  the  edge  with  water  the  most  pellucid  I  ever  beheld, 
in  the  centre  of  which  was  observable  a  slight  ebullition,  and  a  large,  hyt 
ijot  dense  body  of  steam,  which,  however,  increased  both  in  yanuty  and 
density,  from  time  to  time,  as  often  as  the  ebullition  was  rtore  vkdent; 
At  nine  o'clock,  I  heard  a  hollow  subterraneous  noise,  which  was  thrice 
repeated  in  the  course  of  a  few  moments  ;  the  two  last  reports,  fodfowiiig 
each  other  more  quickfy  than  the  first  and  second  had  done,  ItlexactlJ 
resembled  the  distant  firing  of  oaanon,  and  was  accompanied  each  time 
with  a  perceptible,  thoagh  very  slight  shaking  of  the  eardi ;  simm  imme- 
diately  after  which*  the  boiling  of  the  water  increased  to^cr  withlftc 
steam,  and  the  whole  was  violeatly  agitated.'  ... 


*  *To  compare  great  things  with  small,  the  fbape  of  tUs  basin  vesenbleS'tiiat  elTa 
saucer  Willi  a  circular  hole  In  its  middle.*    ' 
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An  eruption  followed,  but  not  in  the  grand  style,  "We  shall 
therefore  transcribe  the  description  of  that  which  he  saw  the 
next  day ;  premising  that  he  was  informed  by  an  old  woman, 
who  lived  not  far  from  the  place,  *  that  the  eruptions  were 
most  frequent  when  there  is  a  clear  and  dry  atmosphere,  which 
generally  attends  a  northerly  wind.'  After  describing  the 
shocks!  and  subterraneous  winds,  as  before,  he  proceeds — 

<  I  was  standing  at  the  time  on  the  brink  of  the  bauin^  but  was  soon^ 
obliged  to  retire  a  few  steps  by  the  heavlog  of  the  water  in  the  middle^, 
and  the  consequent  flowing  of  its  agitated  sucfaee  over  the  iB^gin»  which, 
happened  three  separate  times  In  about  as  many  minutes.    I  iiad  w^ted' 
here  but  a  few  seconds  when  the  first  jet  took  place,  and  this  had  acareely 
subsided  before  it  was  '8ucceede4  by  a  second,  and  then  by  a  third,  which' 
last  was  by  far  the  tpost  magnificent,  rhijig,  in  a  column  &at*  aopeare^  to> 
us  to  reach  not  less  than  ninety  feet  in  height,  and  to  be  in  its  lower  part 
nearly  as  wide  as  the  basin  itself,  which  is  fifor-oae  f«et  in  ^iaiBerter.-^ 
The  bottom  of  it  was  a  prodigious  body  of  white  foam  ;  higher  t^,  anudst- 
tl>e  vast  clouds  of  steam  that  had  burst,  from  the  pipe,  the  water  wa?  seen  * 
mounting  in  a  compact  column,,  which,,  at  a  still  greater  eli^ation,  burst 
into  innumerable  long  and  narrow  strean^ets  of  spray,  that  were  either  thot 
to  a  vast  height  in  the  air,  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  or  thrown  out 
from  the  side,  diagonally,  to  a  prodigioua  distance.    The  excessive  ti^nt « . 
parency  of  the  water,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  drops  as  the  sui|  shone' 
through  them,  considerably  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  spectacle.    As  soon . 
as  the  fourth  jet  was  thrown  out^  which  was  much  less  than  the  former, 
aod  scarcely  at  the  interval  of  two  minutes  from  the  first,  the  water  sunk 
rapidly  in  the  basin,  with  a  rushing  noise^  and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but 
the  column  of  steam,  which  had  been  conunually  incrieasing  from  the  com- 
iQencement  of  the  eruption,  and  was  now  ascending  perpeadicularly  to  aa  j, 
amazing  height,  as  there  was  scarcely  any  wind,  expanding  ii^  bulk  as  h  • 
aiiose,  but  decreasing  in  density.' 

luring  the  several  days  that  Mr.  Hooker  remained  in  this 
much  more  than  eirchanted  region,  in  which  there  are  more 
than  a  hundred  boiling  springs  with  their  columns  of  steam, 
tliere  were  many  eruptions  of  the  great  Geyser,  some  of  them, 
atleast  one  of  them,  to  a  considerably  greater  height  than  that 
of  which  we  have  extracted  the  description.  In  the  greater 
number  of  instances,  the  column  of  water  was  about  the 
diameter  of  the  crater,  which  is  seventeen  feet ;  sometimes,  as 
in  the  instance  above  described,  it  was  nearly,  in  the  lower 
part,  of  the  diameter  of  the  whole  basin,  fifty-one  feet.  The 
heatof  the  water  was  uniformly  212"  of  Fahrenheit « 

At  the  distance  of  a  fewhundred  yards  from  the  great  Geyser, 
there  was  another  crater  of  very  considerable  dimensions,  which 
was  reported  to  Mr.  Hooker  as  sometimes  exhibiting  pheno* 
mena  m  no  contemptible  order.  The  tents  had  therefore  been 
pitched  near  it  to  afford  the  better  station  for  watching  its 
operations*    It  did  not  seem  to  make  any  extraordinary  pre* 
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tensions  fof  some  time,  the  water  only  boiling,  .and  gently 
flowing  over  the  side.  The  sensations  vvhich  therefore  caiiic 
Dpon  Tiim  in  a  moment  may  be  conjectured,  and  must  be 
envied  by  dl  bis  readers. 

'  *  At  half«pa$t  nioc,  whilst  I  wa«  eXflttiinift^  «ome  plants  gathered  th€ 
day  before,  I  was  surprised  by  a  tremeddoady  loud  and  rushing  noise«  like 
that  arisTOg  from  the  fall  of  a  great  cascade  immediately  at  my  feet.     On 
putting  aside  th^  canvass  of  my  tent,  to  observe  what  could  hare  occasioned 
It,  1  saw,  within  a  hundred  yards, of  me,  a  ccltimn  of  water  rising  perpen- 
dicularly into  the  air,  from  the  place  joat  mentioned;  to  a  vast  height:  but 
what  this  height  might  be,  I  was  so  overpowered  by  my  feelings  that  I  did 
not  forsonrie  time  think  of  endeavouring  to  ascertain.     In  my  first  i-npulse 
I»  hastened  only  to  look  for  my  portfolio,  that  I  miglit  attempt,  at  least  to 
rrpr69ent  upon  paper  what  no  w  ords  could  possibly  give  an  adequate  idea 
of  J  but  in  this  I  found  myself  nearly  a?»  much  al  a  rofes  as  if.l  had  taken 
my  pen  for  the  purpose  of  describing  iti  and  I  was  oliHged  tc  satibfy  my- 
self with  little  more  than  the  outline  and  proponionar' dim^n$iohs  of  this 
most  magnifiVrent  fountain.     There  was,  however,  safficfefit  time  allowed 
me  to  make  observRtioos;  for,  during  tlie'  space  of  an  hour  and  hulf,   an 
ufiimerruptedcohifnn  of  waterway  tontinualJyIfepouted  out  to  the  elevation 
c£Me  kufidred  and  ffty  feet,  with  but  little  variation,  afji  in  a  bojy  of 
seventeen  h^i  in  its  widest  diame'ter;  and  this' \\^as  t hi 07? n  up,  with  such 
force  and  rajndity,  that  the  coluYrin,  continued  td  ne«idy  the  very,  summit 
aft  conipact-in  body,  l:iid  as  regular  in  width*  and  shnpe^' as  .when  it  fi«st 
issued  from  the  pipe ;"  a  few  feet  only  of  the  upper  part  breaking  into,  spray, 
which  Was  forced  By  a  Hghf  wind  on  one  side,  60  as  to  fall  upon  the  grou»'jd, . 
some  paces  from-tlie  apertiire.     The  breeze  also,  :tt  tfmes,  carried,  the  im- 
mense volumes  of  steam-  that  accompanied  the  ei-uption  to  one  side  of  the 
column  of  Water,  which  was  thus  left  open  to  full  view,  and  we  could 
clearly '6ee '  ks  base  partly  surrounded  byfoam,  caused  by  the  column** 
striking  against  a  projecting  piece  of  rock  near  the  mouth  of  the  crater; 
but  thence  to  the  upper  part,  nothing  broke  the  regularly  perpendicular 
line  of  the  sides  of  the  water-spout;  and  the  sun  sluoing  upon  it  rendered. 
it  fn  some  points  of  yicw  of  a  dazzling  brightness.     Standing  with  our 
baclcs  to  the  suh,  and  looking  into  the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  we  e.nioyed  the 
sight  of  a  most  brilliant  assemblage  of  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbo^^t 
caused  by  the  decomposition  cf  the  solar  rays  passing  through  the  shower 
of  drops  that  was  falling  between  us  and 'the  crattr.'     «  Stores  of  the 
largest  size  that  I  could  find,  anti  great  masses  of  thifsilicious  rock,  which 
we  threw  into  tJie  crater,  were  instantly  ejected  by  the  force  of  the  water; 
and.  though  the, latter  were  of  so  .solid  a  natune  as  *tn  require  Very  Irafd 
blows  from  a  laige  hammer,  when  I  waated  to  pix>cnre  specimens,  tliey 
were, 'nevertheless,  by  the  violence  of  the  .explosion,  sl\ivcted  ioto  sm^ 
pieces,  and  carried  up  with  arn«izing  rapidity  to  the  full  height  of  and  f«^ 
quently  higher  than  the  summit  of  the  spout.     Cbepjec^  <^f  a.Jjght  poroql 
stdne  was  cast  at  lenst  twice  as  hfgh  as  the  water,,  apd /ailing  in  th«  di« 
rection  of  the  coluni!;,'  was  met  by  it*,  and  a  second  time  forced  up  to  t,  steal 
height  in  the air.^  p.  134^.  **  .  •        ''  '  ^ 

d-     ,       .      ,  .        .    .      • .    3.     ;     • '1 

_    ^    lijs  prodigious  exertioo  of  ihe  twbtcrratfeour  foi«ce«, 
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there  w^re  tto  sigrvs*  m  the  great  Geyser,  of  in  any  of  the' boil- 

kiff  wells,  to  itiaicate^any  corftmunicatioh  among  their  foun- 
*^.-L^ , ;*.«  ;k.<;k^  ,^>*Hi..r,«y  «»i.;rtK  r^^»Vi.«r,Ac  o.^^w  a^;^  ' 


ti&ins,  or  comnmnity  in*  the  agency  which  produces  such  asto- 


operaiion  of  the  steanf>i*by  which  these  Vpttderful  phenomena' 
are  prpdut«d.  The- B(tb|ect  is  scientifically  Investigated,  Jri 
the  still' mofe  recent  and'Very  interesting  work  of  a  stiUlater 
traveller,  or  rather  party  6if  tpavellers,  'Sir  George  Mackerizie 
and  his  associates.  It  is  oOrtjectuf'e'd  that  the  cavities  that  sup- 
ply the  wat^Ti^  find  Rteatn  o^  th^  fre^fr  Gi?y^er,  must  havi^  been 
enlflfrged  byaw  earthquake  about'twerity  ^ears  since,  its.  opera- 
tiorts  hkvtng^en  rtim-'e  frequent  anil  magnificent  subsequently 
totKattime.  '^  •.  '.  '  •  •    '      ;    ;    - 

On  one  of  the  latter  dfiyk  of  Mr.  Hbdker's  endanfipncienl:  bh ' 
this  unequalled  jsjpot,  he  wns  remiiKled-of  its  being  Suntfdy',  by' 
seeing-  a  number  of  p^ple   passing  on   horseback  'towkrd  a 
church  at  some  distance:  and   he  determi tied j  for  wKatevef 
reason,  to.  attend  the  se^fviee  ?  calling,  by  the  way^  at  the  hduse 
of  an  old  iadV)  who  was  celeijrated  as  rich  by  the  Icelanders, 
for  she  was  the  proprietor  of  ^  ten  cows,  five  rams,  and  a  hun- 
dred sheep.'     The  account  of  ihe  manners  of  the  people  as' 
dkplayed  in  the  church-yard,  previously  to  the  service,  and  of 
theirseriousness  during  its  performance,  is  a  curious  picture  of 
friendly  ^mplicity,  and,  tt)  all  appearance,  of  sincere  interest 
about  their  religion. 

^  This  spot,'  (the  churchyard) . '  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  rpioister 
on  *a  sabbath  affords  a  most  interesting  spectacle.     Numerous  parties  of  • 
nieti.  women,  and  chileren,  who  had  come  on  horseback,  and  in  their  best 
apparel;  were  continually  saluting  each  other;  and  any  person  who  had  , 
been  absent  from  the  place  of  worship  f6r  d  rtiore  than  usual  length  pf  time,  . 
efeher  thl-ou^b  illneiss  or* any  other  cause,  was  kissed  by  the  whole  congre- 
gation^   As  they  were  little  ajccustbftsed  td  see  strangers,  they  all'iiocked, 
armindus,  preaeittingjus  with  initk  and  cf earn  from  the  neighbouring  farm, 
aM- asking  us  a  hundred  questions.  '  Many  were  surprised  at  our  having 
coniie  so  far  to^e  the  Ge^ys^is,  which  they  are  accustomed  to  look  at  witk 
the  utmost  indifference,  f  

4 

There  will  be  some  little  reluctance  to  admit,  what' is  prooa-  * 
bly  the  truth 'n evert lieless,  trhat  if  tiitise  amazing  objects  were  ^ 
in  Englatid,-they  VvOuld  be  thtrs  Ver^iirded  widi  indifference^ 
by  the  gcnefalityof  the*  people  after  being' long  fapiiliariied  tp  . 
the'^ight;   'It  would-  be  a  very  cl3riQus,'^and  peii)>aps  ^  very . 
mortifying  experiment^  for  even  men',of  taste  and  philosophers 
to  try,  whether,  and' h6\v  soon,  and  W' ^vl^at'perceptible  de- 
grees, their  feelings  7ih6  would  decline  from  amazement,  and 
inquisitive  wonder^  dowft  to  a  comparativ^'gerteral  indifference. 
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The  churches  are  often  made  the  places  of  temporary  ^nt^fh 
taiDment  for.sttangers,  as  being  larger  than  the  apartments  ol 
the  dwellings.  In  many  instaaces,  the  inhabitants  use  thmb 
.  also  as  depositaries  for  their  better  clothes,  which  are  lodged 
in  chests  thatserve  also  as  seats*  They  are,  for  the  most  mrty 
miserable  structures,  with  respect  to  couFeniedce  of  any  iiad^ 
but  especially  in  the  article  of  light,  the  small  allowance  of 
which  must,  we  should  think,  reduce  the  priest,  op  a  misty  dajr^. 
to'  dejpend  on  his  xyiemory  in  performing  the  service*  The 
Established  relipon  is  Lutheran,  from  which,  it  seems,  there 
are  no  dissentients.  The  service  Consists  of  a  litany,  chanted; 
by  the  priest  from  a  book,  preceded,'  and  at  intervals,  accona- 

{lanied  by.  singings  (which  is  performed  by  the  men  oiily)  add 
pllowed  by  a  sermon*  The  sacrament  was  added  lo  the 
church  Dear  the  Geysers.  It  was  administered  to  the  men  first,: 
apd  then  to  the  women,  the  priest  jjiiHing  a  wafer  and  some 
white  wine  into  the  mouth  of  every  individual,  repeating  at  the 
same  time  a  short  prayer.  The  singping  was,  to  our  author^ . 
excessively  unmusical. 

Mr.  Booker  returned  southward  to  SkalhoU,  a  few  years  ai^ . 
the  capital  of  the  island,  and  now  consisting.^ of  ^  one  good  tnrf  > 
house,  three  or  four  smaller  ones  and  a  church.'    This  track 
was  in  a  direction  towards  Hecla,  which  it  was  hi^  intentioD^ '. 
and  indeed  had  been  a  very  principal  object  of  his  visit  to  the  * 
country,  to  ascend.    But  he  was  unsuccessful  in  all  his^aittempts 
to  obtain  a  guide  ;  all  the  pea^s^s  peremptorily  refiisihg  to 
attempt  what  they  declared  to  be  impracticable  inconsequence 
of  the  state  of  the  rivers  and  marshes,  from  the  long  ai\d 
heavy  rains.    Admitting  it  would  hare  been  an  undertaking  of  ^ 
great  toil  and  difficulty,,  he  was,  nevertheless,  confident  or  i^ ' 
being  practicable;  and  he  attributes  the  dread  and  refusal. 
chieny  to  superstition ;  many  of  the  people  believing  <  vplca^ 
nic  mountains  to  be  the  abode  of  the  damned,'  and  '  al}  tli^  , 
lower  class  regarding  them  with  the  greatest  horror.'    Itn^M  • 
with  extreme  morti&cation  that  Mr;  H.  was  conqaelted  to  ie» 
]inquit|h  his*design>  notwithstanding  that  he  had  been  informed 
by  Icelanders  ot  respectability,  who  had  visited-  this  moiintaio^ 
that  he  would  see  nothing  remarkable  upon  it.  But  what  he  had  * 
seen  elsewhere. 

He  saw  much  that  was  grand  and  inexpressibly  dreary  in  the 
country,  and  much  that  was  wretched  in  the  physical  condition 
of  the  people,  on  his  way  back  to  Reikevig.  Thenc^  he  made 
an  excursion  to  be  present  at  an  annual  salmon-fishing,  in  the , 
river  Lax  Elbe,  wnere  he  saw  two  thousand  two  bundr^ 
caught  in  one  day,  and  bought  by  his  English  friend  Mr,  . 
Phelps.  Two  thirds  were  cured  for  exportation,  and  the 
other  given  to  the  persons  who  had  been  employ ed«  in  thc^ , 
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fi^h^ry.  This  aniliial  diry' presents  a  seen?  oiE  ettraordinarjr 
festivity  and  sociality  ;  as  most  of  the  people  frown  a  great  dis- 
tance roand  assemble  at  the  spoty  in  their 'best  dress,  and  all* 
classes  mix  and  converse  on  terms  of  kindness  and*  equality. 

There  was  time  allowed  him  before  the  departure  of  the 
ship,  for  rather  a  long  and  most  interesting  excursiori  to  the' 
nortlivvard,  into  the  district  of  Borgafiord,  ana  a  shorter  one  to 
tlie  southward,  through  scenes  of  a  character  incomparably, 
wild. and  solemn,  but  bleak  and  barren,  and  sometimes  almost 
horrid.  As  our  concludiog  extract  w^  trangcrilj^e  the  descrip* 
tiotvof  one  scene  at  Kreisevig,  in.  the  sulphur'  mountains,  in 
tb^  Guldbring6  district.    A  sulpbar-spring  wad  the  central  ub- 

jX!Ct.  ■'■.'••■ 

<  We  rode  some  Way  till  the  softness  of  the  earth  beneath,  caused  the 
horseai  to  siok  100  deep  to  render  it  prudent  to  continue  that  mode  any 
longer;  an4  we  therefore  left  our  steeds,  poceedlng  onwards;  as  far  as  it 
was  by  any  me^os  safe  to  venture,  wi^h  the  utmost  caution.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  surfape  is  often  very  deceitful ;  for,  when  it  seems  most  firm, 
a  thin  indurated  cnist  of  crystalized  sulphur  and  bolus*  hot  uncommonly 
conceals  a  considerable  mass  of  the  s?me  materials  in  a  hot  and  almost  li- 
quid state,  80  that  we  literally  walk  *'  per  ignes,  suppositos  cineri  doloso." 
This 'kind  of  sbil  became  still  more  and  more  dangerous  the  nearer  we 
approached  to  this  spring,  and^  indeed,  prevented  our  being  so  close  to  it  sis 
\¥e  wished.  An  elevated  rim,  about  two  feet  high,  and  three  feet  in  dia- 
meter, composed  of  a  dark  bluish  black  bolus,  formed  a  complete  c>relc 
round  the  mouth  of  the  spriogy  the  water  in  which  was  sometimes  quiet, 
and  sunk  about  twp  ieet  in  the  aperture ;  at  other  times  it  ejected  with  great 
noise  a  turbid  and  blackish  liquid  to  the  height  of  from  nveto  seven  feet. 
At  dll  tinies  clouds  cf  steam,  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphureous  exha- 
lations, were  issuing  from  the  aperture ;  b\it  during  an  eruptipn  of  the  wa- 1 
teri»,  the  quantity  of  both  was  very  considerably  augmented. .  The  view  of' 
this  spring,  from  a  little  lower  down  the  nlountain,  together  with  the  sur- 
rounding scenery,  had  an  effect  the  most  extraordinary  that  can  be  con^ ' 
ccived.  From  the  dark  coloured  and  elevated  margin  of  the  fountain,  ex- 
tended for  a  great  way  in  every  direction,  the  yellow  crust  of  crystalized  sul- 
phur^ raised  into  a  gendy  swelling  hillock  by  the  soft  bolus  of  unmeasurable 
depth  beneath ;  and  from  the  centre  of  this  trembling  mass,  a  crater  \yas 
vomitoig-forthy  with  a  tremendously  roaring  noise,  to  the  height x)f  four  or 
five  feet,  a  thick  blackish  liquid,  accompanied  by  vast  bodies  of  stcaih, 
^vhich  now  ascended  perpendicularly,  and  now  were  driven  down  the  sides ' 
of  the  hill,  by  the  frequent  eddying  gusts  of  wind  which  issued  from  the 
chasms  ^hat  abounded  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  back  ground  worthy  of 
such  a  picture,  was  supplied  by  the  dark  and  rugged  sides  of  the  mountain, 
that,  extending  all  around,  formed  a  chain  of  rocks,  which,  in  addition  to 
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^  *  It  may  be  well  to  observe  tbat  bdas  is  described  by  mineralogical  writers  a$  a 
viscid  earth,  less  coherent  and  more  friable  than  clay,  more  retidily  uniting  with 
water,  and  more  freely  subsiding  from  it.  It  is  soft  and  unctuous  to  the  touch,  ad- 
heres to  the  tongue,  and  by  decrees  melts  in  the  mouth,  impressing  a  »Hght  sense 
of  astrmgeiicy.' 
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the  rodenesa  of  tiieir  fiq&re^  were  the  inojit  barren  that  can  be  imagrined.  A 
few  lichens  and  mossesalone  broke,  the  uniform  blackness  of  their  surface.' — 
<  In  spite  of  the  absence  of  eveiy  beauty  that  could  attract,  or  excite  a  pleasu- 
rable sensation,  I  doubt  whether  a  traveller  ever  turned  his  back  upon  JEtna 
with  more  regret  than,  we  felt  when  we  quitted  the  strange  desert  scenery  of 
tblsplace»  To  myself,  indeed^  the  regret,  was  no  more  than  the  being  depnved 
of  the  powers  of  beholding  one  of  the  most  awfully  impressive  scenes  that 
the  world  can  furnish,  or  even  imaginatioti  can  conceive;  bntttot  so  with 
rty  companion  ('Mr.  Phelps)  who  had  hoped,  that  it  might  have  been  pos- 
sible, to  have  met  inihe  sfulpfauf-^springs  with  an  article  of  commerce,  th<tt 
might  at  once  have  been  hkfhiy  ad^titageott*  to  himseif^  and  bene6dal  to 
His  country,  but  who  now  tound  to  Jiis  extreme,  viexalion^  diat  amall.  at  is 
the  distance  of  Riietscvigirom  the  sea,  the  obstacles  interposed  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  intervening  country  were  such  as  forbade  the  idea  of  a  commer-* 
cjal  specpUtion/ p.  200*. 

Our  author  set  sail  to  return  lO'Enghmd  neat  t^e  cod  of  Au-' 
gust,  arid  when  the  ship  ^as  twenty  leagues  dWtaftB  ffonft  «vy 
shore  it  was  found  to  be  on  fire,  from  the  malictous  to^triirafiice, 
as  it  was  afterwards  proved,  of  some  Ddnish  prrsoners  at  Rei- 
kevig.  When  they  were  all  in  eixpectation  of  almost  i|1ime- 
diate  destruction,  they  sawavessel  approaching  which  proted 
to  be  an  English  ship,  the  Orion,  waicb  had  quitted. the:  har^ 
bour,  at  jthe  sante  time,  but  had,  by  means  of  superior  sailings 
been  left  far  behind*  The  captsun  of  this  ship^  however,  had 
boldly  ventured  on  a  nearer,  and  reputedly  dadgei^eii^  eovHrse^ 
and  tnus  most  pfot^identially  came  «ip  just  »n  tim^y  tir  tinnr  to 
one  moment,  to  save  all  the  ctew.  The  whole  cargo  patdslied 
bowever,and  all  Mr.  Hooker^s  collection^  and'di*awihgjk  TTie 
dTesciiptlon  of  the  burning  vessel,  which  was  large,  artd  laden 
with  tallow  and  oil,  is  very  striking. 

We  must  here  take  leave  of  this  most  interestitig  book.  It 
contains  much  that  we  have  not  noticed,  relative  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  island^  its  history,  and  the  state  of  the  inhabitants ; 
but  for  a  proper  notice  of  these  another  opp(Mrtuaity  will  soon  be 
presentee. — ^There  are  several  iieat  plates,  a&d  a  niunber  of 
small  figures  in  the  pages  of  letter*press.  ' 
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Art.  IV.    Redemption  $    or,  a    Vtenv  of  tie  Rise  and  Progress  of  tk 
Christian  Religion^  from  the  fall  of  Adam  to  its  complete  establish- 
ment under  Constantine  the  Great.  By  the  Rev.  Mot^tagu  Peooington, 
M.  A.,  Vicar  of  Northboum  in  Keriti  and  Chaplahi  to  the  Right  Ho- 
[  nourable  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun.  8vo.  pp.  ^xii,  387.     Rivingtods,  iSf  1. 

Ty ITH  Mr.  Pennington  we  think  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that 
^  mdny  Chrietimis  are  ao  ignovant  of  the  history  of  their  re- 
ligion,^—^particularly  of  that  part  of  it  contained  m  scripture. 
To  trace  the  purposes  of  God,  with  regard  to  the  salvation  of 
the  souljifrom  their  first  disclosure  in  paradise,  through  a  series 
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of  pi^ictions  brightening  npon  each  other,  and  a  snccession 
of  religious  dispensations,  the  latter  improving  upon  the 
former — to  trace  these  purposes,  and  to  observe  bow  wonder- 
fully they  have  been  furthered  by  the  events  of  time,  is  an  ex- 
ercise, serving  no  l^ssto  gratify  our  curiosity  than  to  confirrfi 
onr  faith,  and  improve  our  hearts.  But  however  infrequently 
Christians  may  engage  in  this  exercise,  and  therefore  how- 
ever ignorant  they  maybe  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  their 
religion,  we  are  rather  doubtful  whether,  as  our  author  insinu- 
ates, it  is  owing  to  the  want  of  appropriate  books.  The  se- 
cond part  of  Bossuet*s  well-known  Discours  sur  THistoire  Uni* 
Verselle,  treats  entirely  of  this  subject.  In  this  admirable 
work,  the  st6ps  which  infinite  wisdom  took  to  ptepafe  the  way 
for  the  introduction,  and  to  effect  thfe  e^ablishment  of  the 
Christian  religion,  rire  pursued,  and  ihe  adaptation  of  the  expe* 
dients  made  choice  of  by  Are  sdjireme  Ruler,  both  to  the  state  qf 
the  world  and  the  subservience  of  the  great  design,  is  displayed 
with  more  than  the  usual  learning,  penetration,  and  eloquence 
of  that  extraordinary  man.  There  is  likewise  a  treatise  in-' 
titled  *  A  History, of  the  Work  of  RedemptiqUi'  by  Jonathan 
Edwards ;  io  wbif^h  that  acutd  and  pious  writer  shfiwsj  how 
the  scheine  of  human  redemption,  both  in  respect  xp  iodivi- 
duals,  and  as  embracing  all  the  saeved,  has  been  carried  on 
from  the  origin  to  the  consotortiatiott  6f  the  world.  The  com- 
position^ indeed^  c^  this  volume  is  by  no  means  attractive ;  but 
whoever  will  take  the  pains  to  peruse  it,  will  be  amply  repaid 
by  the  profbund  views  and  devotft  reflections  of  the  author, — 
by  the  light  which  he  casts  upop  the  events  of  scripture  his- 
tory, arid  their  connexion  with  the  redemption  of  man,  as  well 
as  by  many  original  illustrations  of  the  sacred  oracles,  and  ad« 
ditional  confirxiiations,  both  of  the  truth  of  the  whoIe>  and  of 
particular  brancbeay  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 
.  The  plan  of  Mr.  Peanington's  book,  though  it  might  seem 
to  ooineide  with  that  of  tte  works  juH  mentioned,  is,  iri  point; 
of  fact^  much  ifaore  limited.  He  gives  only  a  brief  view,  in 
chronological  order,  bf  the  predictions  ditectly  referrmg  to  the 
Messiah,  pointing  out  their  application  to  him,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  expectation  Ot  him  was  kept  alive  antfong^the 
faithful  through  so  many  ages ;  while  a  very  slight  sketch  is 
added  of  the  state  of  Christianity,  from  its  introduction  to  the 
ajge  oi  Constantine.  In  surveying  the  work  of  nian's  redemp* 
tion,  as  carried  on  in  different  ages,  it  is  obvious  that  our  atcen* 
tH>B  should,  be  directed^  not  only  to  the  degree  in  which  the 
purposes  and  effects  of  the  incarnation  and  death  of  Christ 
were  disclosed  ;  but  ilso  to  the  infltience  which  the  varieties 
thus  disclosed  possessed  upon  the  mind^oFmen.  This  latter, 
iM«ed^  ^<>Qld  be  the  principal  object  of  otir  atten^on.   ^#r 
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the  light  which  heaven  has  shed^  at  difFereDt.tiofies  and  in  va« 
rions  degrees,  upon  its  general  or  more  particular  passages, 
was  imparted  to  influence  the  heart;  and  nien  are  no  further 
redeemed  than  as  thej;  learn,  from  what  God  has  revealed  of  his 
character  and  designs,  to  submit  to  bis  will.  Hence  it  appears 
that  Mr.  Pennington  embraces  in  his  view  of  the  rise  and  pro* 
gress  of  the  Christian  religion  but  a  part  of  the  subject,  inas- 
much as  he  adverts  merely  to  the  disclosure^  without  taking  no- 
tice of  the  operation^  of  the  principles  ];iow  constituting  Chris- 
tian truth. 

The  work,  however,  though  thus  coofined  io  ^ts  object,  .m«y 
riot  be  without  |t&  use*  It  affords  a. clear  vie^w^aad,  judicioiis 
exnlanationi  pf  ithe  pijncipal  prophecie^reiipecting  the  Mes- 
siafai  arranged  in  the  order  jn  wnicb  they  are  supposed  to  ^ave 
l)gen  delivered ;  and  is  therefore  very  appropriate  for  those  who 
have  no  access  to  aiore  extensive  and  elaborate  performances. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  general  character  of  the  compositioUf 
ive  may  insert  the  following  reflections  on  the  6^nd  cliapter  of 
Isaiah*  ^ 

*  Sttch  9|»peaf8  to  loe  to-  be  the  seitie  aad  application  of  this  wonderfiif 
•TKle }  aad  edttid  atty  tuch  ha^  been  produced  in  the  annals  of  pagtei 
mvdioii^g}^  written  so  many  yeisra  before  the  ev<g|s.took  place,  and  nil- 
fitted  witn  respect  to  so  many  ^eemii^ly  contiadfeiotyeirciiniatauicea,  the 
works  of  the  adcieot  learned  wpuld  have  resouiided  with-  the  praise  of  it. 
It  wouU  have  been  the  theme  of  every. philo90pher»  and  the  sul^ject  of 
every  poet.  But  the  application  of  the  propfaeciea  to  Christianity  w^  madc^ 
by  slow  degrees.  Its  nrst  professors  were  low  and  illiterate  mem  Mi 
even  after  they  were  enabled  to  speak  other  languages  by  (^e/nspiiilj^xjf 
the  HiAy  Ghosts  it  does  not  appear  that  they  ever  macfe'.us^  of  i^t^, 
learnings  (St.  Paul  perhaps  in  some  fe^  hiatances  excepted)  for  the'roread- 
ing  of  the  gospel  or  Christ.  And  even  St  Paul  in  general  either  disaanne'd 
or  thought  it  iiDprdper,  to  use  the  eutiemg  ^ar^df  (tfwai*t  wsdmh. 

*  The  prophecies  &emselv«8  wtre  but  Ikde  known  to  die  gentile  worid : 
the  Jews  separated  fiom  all  other  nations  by  institutions  sinjful^y  nepul- 
aive,  and  prpud  of  their  descent,  of  their  promises,'  s^oA  of  theur  knowledge 
qf  the  true  Godt  always  considered  thep^s^ves  as  n  tiofen  mer0km  an* 
hfih  natmfUfipcuikr  ficefde^    They  held  in  contempt  tberidore,  as.  .W!ell> 
as  hatred,  all  die  gentiles,  and  were  in  their  turn  hated  and  deniaed  b^f 
them.    For  this  reason  the  heathen  poc^  .ancl  ptiildaophers,  whepihqr 
borrowed  from  the  Jewish  books,  as  in  m'any  instances  they  appear  to  hare 
done,  never  acknowledged  their  obligations  to  them.     For  not  only  the 
^ole  key  to  a  great  part  of  the  heathen  mythology  is  to  be  found  In  the 
Bible,  but  there  is  suf&cient'  reason  to  believe,  as  was  before  tnenddned, 
that  die  Sibylline  verses  w^re  taken  from  the  Jewish  prophet^  and  ^c 
they  gave  rise  to  VirgiPa  celebrated  £clogue  of  the  golden  a^^and-a' 
glorious  king  to  come.    . 

.<  For  these  reasons  the  Jewish  prophecies  made  but  little  impression  apoa 
the  heathen  world,  till  they  were  opened  to  them  and  explained  by.5c«; 
Paii^  a^.they  had  been  mlfiUed  by  Christ.    Plaio  as  this  IdSt.meatioMdi 
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In-ophecy  now  appears  to  us,  it  is  only  thecompletioo  of  it  that  maizes  it 
such.     The  Ethiopian   Eunuch,  probably  a   "Proselyte  of  thc.gate,*/ 
cer  ainly  a  pious  roan,  and  iir  a  high  ofSce  under  a  great  rhonarchy,  studied 
it  in  vaiti  till  Philip  explained  it  to  hini,  by  comparing  it  with  the  events  of 
our  Saviour's  life.     At  first  sight  ind^d  the  circumstances  foretold  seem 
so  contradictory  as  not  possibly  to  relate  to  the  same  person.     He  shuU  he 
exalied  and  ertoUed,  yet  his  vi-a^e  and  form  were  to  be  marred.     He  was  * 
to  have  no  iomelinees  or  heauty  ;  to  be  despued  and  ejected  of  men  i  to  be 
esteemed  smitten  and  affiicttd  of  God;  yet  he  was  a  righteout  servant^  and 
was  to  be  satisfied ;  his  fiortton  was  to  be  with  the  greats  and  he  was  hf 
divide  the  spoil  *anth  the  strong.     Though  he  bore  our  griefs  and  carried 
our  sorrows  yet  he  weu  numhered  with  the  tt  ansgressors.     Though  he  had  / 
d^ne  no  violence,  still' his  ^ravf  was  meant  to  be  with  the  wicked;  ^nd  yet, 
in  this  design  his  persecutors  were  to  be  disappointed,  and  after  his  death 
hb  body  was  to  be  laid  in  the  tomb-  of  the  rick. 

t  *  All  these  circnmstanceshourel^rf  apparently  eontradictofy^  were  recon* 
cikd  in  the  humiliation  of  our  Saviour's  li(e,  and  his  subsequent  glory ;  in 
his  mediation  and  atonement.  *  Thoae  among  them  which  are  merely  his* 
toricaly  are  sufficiently  obvious.  That  he  was  a  man  of  furrows  jAnd  rejected 
of  men;  that  his  visage  was  wounded,  and  hisy^Trm  marred  with  stri/ictj 
diat  he  kept  silence  and  opened  not  his  mouth  before  his  judges ;  that  no 
ope  was  called  to  bear  witness  to  his  innocence  ;  that  he  was  nam'jered 
with  the  transgressors^  put  to  death  with  the  wicked)  and  buried  in  a  rich 
man's  tomb,  are  circumstances  of  which  none  can  be  jgnorant  who  read  the 
gospels.  Yet  they  are  Such,  when  taken  together,  as  no  human  wisdom 
could  foresee^  nor  human  power  either  prevent  or  produce. .  For  some 
of  them  depended  upon  hia  ehemiesy  some  on  his  judges,  some  on  his  disci- 
plesy  and  some  merely  upon  himself.  And  yet  they- all  wrought  together 
for  the  important  panose  of  proving  the  truth  of  a  prophecy,  written  some 
hundred  years  hefore  these  events  took  place.'  pp.  iSiS-— ^ISw  - 

Though  our  author  professes  his  ignorance  of  Hebrew,  yet 
liaving  availed  himself^  with  commendable  diligence,  of  the 
lights  that  the  learned  have  furnished,  be  gives,  for  the  most 
|>art,  easy  and  satisiactorv  expositions  of  the  texts  whk-h  he 
attempts  to  explain.  Extracts  from  many  valuable  works  are 
ttirov^n  into  the  margin.  The  former  part  of  the  volume  per- 
haps might  be  condensed,  and  the  concluding  chapters  profi- 
tably etilafged.  If  this  were  done,  and,  here  and  there^  a  some- 
what more  evangelical  tarn  given  to  some  parts  of  it,  and  a  few 
reflections,  tending  to  shew  the  Use  of  such  revealed  truths  as 
arc  brought  before  the  reader,  interspersed  with  the  other  mat- 
ter^  the  work  would  be  a  very  excellent  one.  And,  even  in  the 
slate  in  which  it  now  appears^  we  can  safely  recommend  it,  as 
affording  a  very  good  elementary  view  of  the  prophecies  re- 
specting th€  estdbiishment  of  ibe  Christian  religion. 


.  (      S84r      ) 

Afrt.  V.  DespBtum;  or  the  Fall  of  the  Jesmt9.  A  Political  Romance, 
illustrated  by  Historical  Anecdotes*  Two  rols.  12mo.  price  ISs. 
Murray.  1811. 

"pEW  of  our  readers,  we  suppose,  are  unacquainted  with  the 
'  outline  of  the  history  of  this  celebrated  society,  sketched 
by  the  masterly  pen  of  Robertson ;  who,  in  his  history  of  Charles 
v.,  explains  the  ^lature  of  hs  constitution,  ana  traces  the 
growth  of  its  power.  His  narrative  closes  with  the  following 
oj3serva^ion.  'The  causes  which  occasioned  the  ruin  of  this 
raighty  body,  as  well  as  the  circumstances  and  effects  with 
which  it  has  been  attended  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe, 
though  objects  extremely  worthy  the  attention  of  every  intelli- 
gent observer  of  human  affairs^  do  not  fail  within  the  period  of 
this  history.^  These  causes,  and^ciccumstances,  and  effects, 
form,  as  we  are  told  in  the  preface,  the  subject  of  this  political 
romance — ^wbicb  is  generally  understood  to  be  the  productioa 
of  Mr.  D*  Israeli.    . 

If  we  are  to  consider  this  work  as  an  attempt  to  complete 
tlie  picture  left  unfinished  by  the  historian,  the  design  appears 
to  us  better  than  the  execution.  Not  to  insist  that  a  romance 
can  form  at  best  but  an  awkward  sort  of  sequel  to  a  piece  or 
sober  history,  we  think  the  plan  s^dopted  by  the  author  allows 
him  scarcely  ^  room  and  verge  enough'  for  his  purpose.  With- 
out  the  aid  of  the  notes,  these  volumes  woqid  exhibit  but  a  par* 
tial,  indistinct  view  of  ibe  ^  causes^  which  led  to  the  rum  of 
the  Jesuits ;  that  event  itself  being  rather  implied  than  related; 
— ^and  we  can  discover  little  or  nothing  about  the  ^effects' 
with  which  it  was  attended^ 

But  we  drop  this  relative  view  of  the  matter,  iko  inquire  what 
the  work  is  in  itself.  The  author  afterwards,  in  more  general 
terms,  professes  that  his  design  is  ^to  paint,  in  a  moving 
scene,*  the  political  system  of  the  Jesuits.  It  cannot  be  de« 
nied  that  some  of  his  delineations  contain  niasterlv  touches^ 
and  are  executed  with  considerable  spirit  and  efirect.  The 
personages  who  are  introduced,  invested  with  a  kind  of 
mock  majesty,  move  with  imposing  grandeur  amidst  the  sora- 
brous  glare  that  is  shed  around  them.  The  author  certainly 
has  not  overtasked  his  invention  in  the  construction  of  his 
story ;  but  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  fabrication  of  si^n  in- 
genious plot  was  not  his  principal  object.  He  ^pa^  at  dr&r 
thatic  effect,  and  labours  hard  to  be  impressive  and  suolime. 
With  many  of  his  readers  these  efforts  may,  perhaps^  prove 
successful ;  while  others,  if  they  do  not  consider  tne  entire 
performance  as  a  piece  of  downright  fustian,  will  assuredly 
think  the  author  has  too  often  '  overstepped  the  modesty  os 
nature*'    The  scenes  and  the  characters  that  pass  before  us, 
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wanting  an  air  of  naturalness^  ^  come  like  sh«kiows-^o  de- 
part,* and  fade  away  from  the  mind  as  the  pompous  inanities 
of  a  dream. 


among  the  myasters  of  mankind.*  The  rapid 
yation  of  Alberoni  excited  his  envy,  and  goaded  him  forward 
in  the  path  of  ambition.  That  fortunate  adventurer,  the  son 
of  an  Italian   gardener,   had  once  discharged  the  duties  of 


Europe/  Our  intriguing 
self  obnoxious  to  Alberoni,  who  was  cootrivintg  how  '  to  get 
rid  of  bim  en  cachettcy^  when  a  despatch  arrived  from  the  court 
of  Rome,  recommending  him  to  the  oardinaVs  special  protec- 
tion. This  led  the  minister  to  adopt  a  different  method  of 
I'emoving  him  out  of  the  way,  and  Ribadeneira,  instead  of 
being  assassinated,  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  San 
Andero.  This  retirement  was,  of  course,  but  ill  adapted  to 
the  taste  of  so  aspiring  a  personage.  Musing  on  the  project 
of  becoming  the  founder  and  legislator  ot'  a  new  dynasty 
among  the  natives  of  South  America,  he  was  on  the  point  of 
embarking,  as  a  missionary,  for  Paraguay,  when  Benedict  XIV. 
called  bim  to  fill  tte  office  of  general  of  the  Jesuits  at  the 
court  of  Rome. 

* .  Ribadeneira  erasped  the  terrific  code  of  universal  despotism  ;  and,  in 
the  inebriation  of  ambition  and  genius,  he  leaped  into  a  secret  throne, 
which  seemed  invested  with  omnipotence  and  omniscience— ^nd  he  started 
at  his  own  solitary  despotism. 

*  It  was  the  very  periection  of  the  Institute  whidi  ttiade  it  crinunal ; 
for  it  was  a  code  whose  existence  depended  on  the  destruction  of  all  other 
codes.  There  the  universal  good  was  the  perpetual  aggraodiscment  of  the 
order ;  and  thus,  it  was  a  perfect  coostitution  for  the  Jesuits,  bat  a  conspi- 
iracy  against  mankind !  Half  human  and  'half  divine,  it  aimed  to  steal  frpai 
the  Divinity  his  almighty  controul,  and  from  the  kings  of  the  earth  thtir 
crowns^'- 

*  If  the  perfection  of  despotism  be  to  convert  the  people  into  its  iastrii- 
nents,  then  might  Ribadeneira  eimlt  in  the  excelknce  of  Che  Jesuitic  go- 
vernmenu  It  hod  reduced  man  into  an  artificial  animal^  so  exquisitely 
contrived,  that  the  motion  of  the  limbs  gave  an  appearance  of  life,  while 
his  own  mastering  hand  retained  the  principle  ot  action.  This  people 
were  all  members  of  a  monstrous' body,  indissolubly  combined  with  their 
head,  moving  with  one  ^volition  s  tremendous  unity !  The  multitude  in  a 
man  I :  the  one  made  up  of  the  many !  This  is  the  political  Leviathan,  whd, 
^  when  he  risetb  up  -faimielf  t^  mighty  are  afraid/' 

T^  is  described  the  genius  of  the  Jesuitic  government ; 
a  seciet  despotism  aimiiig  at  universal  monarchy.    The  new 
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general  wanted  none  of  the  quaiificationsy '  wbicfa  the  Institcrte 
exacted  in  its  perfect  prince/ 

*  Magnanimity!  and  fortitude,  were  to  stand  beside,  the  awful  throne  of 
Him  who  was  to  smile  amidst  the  shock  of  empires.  The  fear  of  death 
was  not  before  him ;  the  love  of  voluptuousness  could  not  touch  his  asceuc 
lieart ;  the  joy  of  ambition  was  his  solitary  enthusiasm !  To  become  more 
than  nian,  he  ceased  to  be  a  man ;  and  the  general  of  the  Jesuits  had 
neither  brother,  nor  friend,  nor  country  V 

To  establish  the  supreme  dominion  of  this  *  perfect  g^o- 
vernment^'  the  whole  world  was  to  be  previously  disorganized. 

*  **  To  divide  and  to  reign*'*  was  but  the  first  step  of  the  onlveraal 
despot — another  I  and  the  Colossus  bestrides  the  f  wo  hemispheres  !  It 
was  in  a  general  innovation,  the  great  usurper  was  to  grow  and  reel  secure. 
When  all  was  a  rude  hlsap,  his  hand  would  remould  the  lieavy  chaos.—- 
When  old  governments  were  forgotten,  new  dominiofis  would  stand  in 
the  freshness  of  youth  and  hope,  for  all  parties.—- And  to  make  men  ad- 
here to  his  fortunes,  he  was  to  wind  their  own  destinies  with  his.  There 
was  but  one  gi>eat  end  for  tha  Mighty  One  !  Alt  was  to.  be  troubled  ior 
him  to  flourish  T 

The  Jesuits,  we  are  told,  sought  to  extend  their  power  id 
South  America,  by  creating  dissention  and  jealousy  between 
the  courts  of  Lisbon  and  Madrid.  At  Lisbon^  Jesuitic  craft 
insinuated  tliat  Portugal  ivas  heavily  aggrieved  by  Spain ;  at 
Madrid,  that  Spain  was  the  dupe  ot  Portugal.  *  Madrid 
trembled  for  her  Peru,  and  Lisbon  for  her  Brazils;  aod  each 
seemed  to.  behold  the  other,  insidiously  approaching  to  the 
heart  of  its  powers  while  the  adroit  politician  was  wrenching 
two  empires  from  their  master.' 

To  Jesuitic  influence  is  ascribed  that  spirit  of  ambition  In 
the  French  councils,  whence  sprang  the  wars  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  Tellier,  confessor  of  Louis  XV,  prompted 
by  the  instructions  of  Ribadeneira,  <  touched  the  secret  spring 
in  the  soul  of  the  monarch.' 

<  The  vision  of  conquest  passed  before  the  eyes  of  the  king.  Louis 
hastened  to  council  A  hurried  sjgnaiure,  forxaed  by  the  pbrrazy .of  ainbi* 
tion  and  the  tremor  of  hope,  **  covers  the  face  of  the  earth  with  the  foot 
of  his  armies.  The  sword  devouring  like  famine,  and  famine  sharper  than 
the  swor?!.'* 

*  The  crowned  .egotist  )g;]ances  in  the  distant  perq)ective,  at  the  Jilies  of 
France  on  the  towers  of  Vienna.  In  the  garden  of  Italy  the  human 
jBower  itself  mu^t^perish.  Thy  tears,  Qermany^  must  fall,  but  th^  lamen- 
tations shall  be  hedrd.  Spain  reposing  ip  her  olive  groves^  starts  from 
her  lethargy  to  join  the  genei  al  massacre  of  jpankind. .  Holiaod  presses  on 
Britain.  The  north  is  shaken,  the  south  trembles.  Am^ca'  and  Asis 
Watch  for  the  bright  spark  in  Europe  that  kindles  the  genend  eonfiagra- 
tion-^ruthlesfi  and  iiemorseless,  war  devo^a  iu  m3iioD|  ^  an0ther>  aiid 
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another  must  saccecd.     And  wherefore  ?  for  the  ambition  of  France—^ 
the  whisper  of  a  Jesoit !' 

;  This  is  so  much  in  the  style  and  spirit  of  the  sublime  vatici- 
nations to  be  met  wiih  in  Moore^s  Almanac,  that,  for  aught 
yfe  know  to  the  contrary,  the  author  of  that  popular  work  nxay 
be  the  rightful  owner  of  the  passage, 

'  We  cannot  follow  the  author  any  farther  in  his  detail  of  the 
arts  and  the  crimes  which  the  Jesuits  practised  in  the  pursuit 
x)f  their  object.  The  truth  of  the  facts  referred  to  in  the  narr 
rat*ve  is  pretty  well  corroborated  by  the  historical  anecdotes 
subjoined;  and  however  frightful  the  picture,  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  much  reason  for  disputing  the  likeness.  The  bis*- 
tory  of  *  the  little  senate  of  Port-Royal,*  who  long  combated 
the  Jesuits  in  their  ^  usurpation  of  the  dominion  of  the  mind,' 
but  finally  sunk  beneath  their  polifical  intrigut;s,  is  not  one  of 
the  least  interesting  portions  of  the  work..  We  -were  also 
pleased  with  the  sketches  which  are  introduced  relative  to  the 
Venetian  republic;  though  they  are  but  slightly  connected 
^vith  the  main  subject.  Many  of  the  chapters  are  cast  in  the 
form  of  dialogue  ;  and  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  some  of  these 
conversation-pieces  do  credit  to  the  author's  talent  for  drama* 
tic.  painting.  Ribadeneira's  intervie\v  with  the  Pope,  who  had 
summoned  him  to  answer  the  complaints  of  Father  Naldi ; 
with  the  Princess  of  Aldobrandini,  whose  sons  bad  been  torn 
from  her  by  *  the  seductive  authority  of  the  Jesuitic  autocrat  ;* 
and  with  Rebello,  one  oithe  agents  in  the Lisbou  conspiracy; 
and  **  the  last  scene  of  all,^'  which  closes  with  the  death  of 
l^ibadeneira,  are  among  the  happiest  of  these  dramatic  sketches. 
The  dialogue  between  the  general  and  Rebello  we  would  tran- 
scribe, as  the  most  favourable  specimen  that  can  be  given  of 
the  author^s  manner,  could  we  afford  sufficient  space.  That 
conspirator,  who  had  not  managed  matters  to  the  geheraPs 
satisfaction,  is  ordered,  by  way  of  penance,  to  repair  to  ^  the 
chambers  of  meditation,*  which  ate  situated  amo^ng  \  the  ac« 
cursed  mountains.*  The  narrative  of  this  mysterious  journey, 
though  strongly  marked  with  the  faults  that  are' common  to 
the  whole  performance,  contains  many  passages  powerfully 
descriptive.  ' 

The  latter  part  of  the  work  relates  to  the  conspiracy  at  Lis- 
bon, which,  as'  is  well  known,  terminated  in  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  against  the  life  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  Sept.  3,  HSSj 
and  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  that  kingdom. 
The  Marquis  of  Pombal,  *  the  evil  genius  of  the  Jesuits,'  by 
whom  their  designs  were  frustrated  and  exposed,  is  nov^ 
brought  upon  the  stage.  He  joins  the  conspir^ators  to  mar  the 
plQ$,  wd,  ipore  artfuTiban  Ribad^neira  bi^nself^  foils  the  ger 


neral  of  the  Jcsaits  with  his  own  weapons.    A  messenger  ar^ 
rives  from  Lisbon,  bearing  dispatches  froni  the  minister. 

*  Ribadeaeiia  opened  the  letter  and  read: 

*  **  A  Dbspot  annihilates  a  Despot^  and  Portugal  is  saved!  Thy 
Icing  18  in  fetters  ;  thy  heroes  ascend  the  scafFold  ;  and  thy  enslaved  peo- 

$le  shall  soon  dissolve  away  in  the  vastness  of  their  diffusion.  Ribadeneira ! 
respect  thy  bold  ambitious  spirit ;  I  thank  thee  for  the  lessons  thou  hast 
taught  me ;  and  1  know  the  courage  of  thy  genius.  Oh,  man!  alike 
great  and  criminal^  the  hour  of  retribution  doses  the  days  of  thy  tnunxphs. 
Look  on  the  face  of  this  yoolh-^be  is  the  tod  of  Santiago-— the  sqk  of  thy 
murdered  brother»  and  the  meuengei  of  thy  fate  I  He  precedes  the  couiier 
to  hi«  hoiinessy  who  brings  the  definitive  sentence  of  the  courts  of  Porta* 
gal,  of  Spain,  and  France.  Live,  and  the  sca&ld  is  prepared !  Die,  and 
accept  the  friendship  of  an  enemy !" ' 

He  swallows  poison^  and  expires  in  ih^  presence  of  the 
vice-general|  and  the  young  Santiago, 

The  fall  of  the  Jesuits  is  a  tale  of  other  times,  which  may 
be  thought  not  to  need  to  be  told  again  :  yet  as  pourtfaying  a 
political  system,  whose  genius  seems  revived  in  our  age,  the 
author  hints  that  his  work  ought  by  no  means  to  be  considered 
as  coming  forth  out  of  due  season.  But  where  and  among 
whom  has  this  wonderful  phoenix  arisen  from  its  ashes  ?  Often, 
when  describing  the  mental  qualities  of  Ribadeneira,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Jesuitic  government,  it  is  evidently  the  author^s 
object  to'  direct  his  reader's  attention  to  the  character  and 
schemes  of  the  ruler  of  France.  But,  though  he  does  not  ex- 
press himself  very  clearly  on  the  subject,  it  should  seem  to  be 
something  different  from  French  politics  that  he  more  espo* 
cially  alludes  to  as  affording  proof  of  the  existence  of  Jesuits 
ism  in  our  own  times.  We  copy  the  following  passage,  which 
is  to  be  met  with  at  the  end  of  chc  notes. 

<  Why  wfiQ  the  Jesuits  expelled  irom  all  the  nations  of.  Europe  with 
this  indignant  and  abrupt  violenee  ?  Becauoe  their  chiefs  were  pditical  in> 
^riguersy  great  ipterm^dlers  in  state  affairs,  deluded  by  excessive  vanii|f 
and  pride^  and  much, top  ponyerful  and  too  rich ;  properties  which  ill  be- 
come a  Mission A&Y  Society!' 

As  to  the  complaints  which  have  been  brought  against  ike 
Missionary  Society  by  some  who^  we  believe,  are  the  avowed 
friends  of  CJbristianity,  we  stJaM  iiot^  on  this  bccaaslon,  say  *any 
thing.  Howevei*  dinererttly  the  mtnds  of  our  readers  may 
have  been.impresded  iipeti  th&t  head,  there  csti  ^be  birt  one 
pinion  respecting -such  ah  itisfinuation  as  this.  We  cmsider 
it,  really,  as  not  wolrth'tbeirotri^le'  of  an  answer^-Hf^/tmi  tm- 
heBesine  iciu.     •  •  '      .       .*      .      '  .- 

If  the  author  have  not  sufcceeded  in  producing  a  Wotk  emr- 
nently  distinguished  for  sublimity  and  Wit^  his  ^fttttin^g  ^ost 
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mssuredly  has  not  arisen  from  any  lack  of  eserUon.  ^  With 
t.ortuous  act  and  head  aside/  he  labour^  incessantly  to  hit  the 
mark,  vainly  striving  at  the  same  time  to  qonceal  thq  painful- 
riess  of  the  effort,  and  to  place  himself  in  ^n  attitude  of  grace* 
ful  eas^.  His  style,  generally  neat,  and  sometimes  elegant,  is 
frequently  spoiled  by  affectation.  Hq  is  n^jv^r  satisfied  with  a 
sentence  till  bq  has  worked  it  to  the  point  of  an  epigram.  In 
his  endeavours  to  ^soar  and  shine,'  instead  of  attaining  an  ele^ 
vated  and  brilliant  diction,  he  perpetually  becomes  turgid  and 
obscure.  It  is  this  enignaatical  qi^ality  more  especially^  that 
puts  us  out  of  humour  with  tbe  present  performance..  P|:o- 
fussed  riddle*books  exceptec)^  we  neveii  r^^ad  fpr  the  purpose 
of  being  puzzled :  ^nd  if  this  writer  do  not  possess  hitnsdf  .of 
€K;ber  Qracular  properties,  besides  a  prppeusity  to  utter  dark 
sayings,  he  miist  not  expect  his  admirers  to  b^  very  numerous. 


•**■ 


Art.  VI.    Christian  Ethks  i  or  Dl^coursel  on  the  Beatitudes,  v^th  some 

^  preliminary  and  subsequent-  Diicourses ;  the  whole  designed  to  explain, 

recfimmend,  or  enforce  the  Duties  of  the  Chnstiao  Life.  By  Thomas 

Wintle,B.,D.  Rector  of  BrightweU,  in  Berkshire,  aod  formerly  Fdlow 

of  Pembroke  College.  In  two  vols.  8to.  pp.  54rO.    Price  1 86.   Long-  - 

.  man  and  Co,     181^. 

JN  reading  these  volumes  we  have  found  ourselves  in  a  condi- 
tion somewhat  like  that  of  a  traveller,  who,  after  being  en- 
ticed into  an  inn  by  the  inviting  assurances  swinging  at  the 
door,  instead  of  the  comfortable  entertainment  promised  him^ 
cannot  even  procure  a  sufficiency  of  wholesome  food  to  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  nature.  From  a  work  assuming  the  title  of 
Christian  Ethics,  we  had  no  doubt  of  obtaining  a  comprehensive, 
and  accurate  description  of  human  duty.  If  we  did  not  antici* 
pate  nriuch  of  the  sublime  or  pathetic,  we  looked  at  least  for 
precepts  animated  wiih  the  glow  of  piety,  and  enforced  by  the 
solemnities  of  the  invisible  world.  In  these  most  moderate 
expectations,  however,  we  have  met  with  a  total  disappoint- 
ment. The  work  is  entirely  devoid  of  the  qualities  essential 
to  a  treatise  of  Christian  ethics.  In  the  delineation  here  at- 
tempted of  human  duty,  many  great  virtues,  such  as  justice, 
the  love  of  God,  and  charity,  have  no  distinct  space  allotted 
them,  and  are  scarcely  treated  of  even  in  the  most  cursory 
manner.  The  discourses  now  printed  together  in  these  vo- 
lumes, it  will  be  found,  were  not  originally  compose^  to  form. 
4  treatise ;  this  vvas  the  author^s  afteV-thought ;  and  bepce,  in- 
stead of  the  continuity  and  coherence  of  a  book  on  pn©  subject, 
they  have  all  the  inciependence,  looseness,  and  repetition  of 
sep?Lrate  cornpositions.  Not  one  virtue  is  described  with  the 
semblance  ot  delicacy  and  precision.    It  never  assumtss  a  dis- 
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tjnct  character,  nor  a  proper  place.  When  our  author  pretends 
to  explain  any  branch  of  duty,  it  is  \Vhhout  the  least  degree  of 
aninuirion.  His  recomtnendation  of  it  is  frigid  to  an  extreme ; 
and  although  he  has  not  overlooked  the  principles  of  revelation, 
yet  before  be  has  done  with  them,  they  lose  much  of  tbeir 
energy  and  lustre,  and  are  very  far  indeed  from  being  so  in-- 
terwoven  and  incorporated  with  his  precepts  and  exhortations, 
as  to  operate  on  the  heart. 

It  wdl,  no  doubt,  be  expected  that  we  should  confirm  this 
description  of  Mr.  Wintle^s  discourses  by  a  few  examples.  Of 
bis  coEifosion  and  inaccuracy  the  whole  work  may  be  taken  as  an 
illustration,  since  suoh  extracts  as  the  following  may  be  found 
in  almost  every  page.  ^  Our  carnal  inelituUionSy  or  such  gratis 
fications  as  proceed  from  a  too  free  indulgence  to  our  animal 

{propensities,'  p.  4&«  vol.  ii.  'To  have  the  heart  clean,  is  the 
bundation  of  every  virtue.^  p.  43.  v.  ii:  <  To  a  mind  thus  pre- 
pared,* [that  is  by  faumility,  penitence,  and  meekness}  '  the 
main  object  of  pursuit  will  oe  in  geiierai  the  practice  of  uni- 
versal righteousness  and  holiness  ;  of  which  the  three  principal 
branches  are  mercy,  purity,  and  peace,*  p.  !•  vol.  ii.  Without 
noticing  the  inaccuracy  of  calling  mercy,  purity,  and  peace 
the  *  principal  branches  of  righteousness,*  observe  the  con- 
fusion of  thought  that  represents  a  mind  prepared  for  the  prac- 
tice of  what  is  fundamental  to  all  virtue,  by  the  possession  of. 
three  of  the  most  eminent  virtues.  The  following  sentence  is 
partly  incorrect  and  partly  absurd.  *  The  command  of  the 
temper  is  almost  utterly  extinguished  in  the  sensualist ;  and. 
the  insolence  of  a  licentious  tongue  often  usurps  the  seat  of 
reason,'  p.  48.  vol.  ii.  Our  author's  treason,  as  it  seems,  Bas  a 
position  remarkably  different  from  that  of  other  men- 
There  are  several  articles,  of  Christian  doctrine,  on  which 
Mr.  Wintle  speaks  in  a  manner  that  we  think  is  by  no  means' 
consonant  with  the  articles  and  homilies.  He  allows,  indeed, 
the  corruption  of  man's  nature  by  the  fall,  but  yet  his  language, 
on  many  occasions,  intimates  th^t  he  thinks  it  very  slight. 
For  instance,  he  says,  *  We  are  strongly  disposed  to  appetite 
and  passion,  and  are  sometimes  Very  much  heate<l  and  in- 
fluenced thereby.*  p.  150,  vol.  ii.  *  It  will  be  expedient  for 
US  to  endeavour  to  recovei*  ourselves  ihto  the'rigtit  way  by  at-* 
tempting  to  acquire  such  a  change  in  our  lives  and  habits,  as' 
may  rendei'  us  not  unfit  objects  of  the  divine  favour.*  p.  145, 
vol.  i.  This  last  sentence,  besides  that  it  is  objectionable,  as 
giving  an  erroneous  notion  of  the  powers  of  our  nature,  turns 
the  view  from  Jesus  Christ  as  the  medium  of  acceptance  with 
God  ;  and  when  interpreted  by  the  following  passage,  must  be 
pronounced  unscriptural.  Of  a  notorious  sinner,  be  says,  '  It 
wilt  be  Veil  if  he  can  wash  away  the  guilt  of  his  maDifold  trans- 
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gressions  Uy  the  tears  oFa  most  afflicting  remorse.'  p.  158,  vol.  ;• 
Asifauy  t;hing  could  wash  away  our.  fruilt  but  the  blood  of 
Christ;  .or.retnorse  was  at  all  requisite  iix.  order  toxthe  forgive^ 
ness  of  our  sins,  Baptism  ,ar^l  regeneration  Mr«  Wintle  is 
pleased  to  consider  as  'one  and  the  same  ibing.^  p.  1.50. 

We  should  have  given  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
our  author  delineates  the  character  of  the  virtuous ;  btit  not 
finding  a  passage  brief  enough,  we  must  be  content  to  insert 
the  following  specimen  of  his  hortatory  powers,  which  he  has 
laudably  ^^ferted  to  dissipate  the  ineligious  indifFerenoe  of  the 
present  age.  .   .     ./         .'  .    ..     • 

*  Before  1  quit  this  subject,  I  would  address  myself  to  two  sorts- of  perr 
sods;  to  those  wlio  are  fallen  from  grace,  and  to  those  who  haVe  reason  to 
think  they  stand. 

'  To  the  former,  whb  more  properly  belong  lo  this  'I)is;20urse, '  I  would 
earnestly  recommend  aideep  share  of.  consideration,  in  order  to  cOn^^ince 
Cheni'  of  the  very  great  danger  ia  which  they  are  placed,  and  the  great 
ditflicttkyof  recovering  themselves  out' of  it.  It  was  from  want  of  care 
and  watchfulness,^  at  the  £rst,  that  they  yielded' to  temptations,  and  thus 
committi^  actual  «in.  By /so  doing  their  power»  of  resisting  it  itk  future 
became  diminished;  so  th^^i^  they  more  easily  yielded  to  the  next  assaults 
with  which  ,tbey  were  attacked,^  through  the  sub^ety  and  malice  of  tht 
devil :  And  thusi  by  the  deceitfubess  of  sin^  they  were  gradually  overcome ; 
all  at  lensth^  from  the  neglect  or  omission  of  salutary  duties,  and  the  re- 
petition of  transgressions  and  aggravated  crimes,  they  were  so  confirmed 
ID  habits,  inveterate  habits,  of  vice,  as  to'  be  quite  callous  and  hardened 
therein.  Iliis  at  least  is  a  natural,  and  too  frequently  experienced  pro- 
ceis.:  And 'though  we  wonld  hope  that  this  height  of  iniquity  has  not  yet 
been  readied' by  any  that  iare  before  me,  yet  by  those  who  go  on  in  sin  it 
will  too  probably  be  soon  attained.  I  scarce  need  remind  them  of  die  un* 
eatiniesB  and  misery  in  which  soch  a  state  roust  involve  them  in  this  life, 
nor  of  the  inexpressible  tormeat«  which,  if  they  die  in  it,  must  follow  in 
the  next. 

^  But,  if  they  value  th^  present  peace  or  their  future  happiness  ;  if  tbey 
fear  the  disquietude  of  a  guilty  conscience,  and  the  sure  forebodings  o{ 
misery;  if  they  are  under  any  apprehensions  from  the  terrors  of  the  Lord, 
or  conceive  any  hopes  from  the  contemplation  of  the  divine  benignity ;  let 
me  persuadef  them  to  rpuse  themselves  immediately  from  their  lethargy, 
and  to  beware  6f  the  dismal  consequences  of  sin.  Let  me  prevail  on  them 
to  Usteo  to  instruction,  to  look  into  their  lives,  and  take  an  attentive  survey 
ef  their  past  mi0coDduct.  This  may  incline  them  to  resolve  to  give  way 
no. more  to  negligence  and  inadvertency,  much  le«s  to  actual  oflences  and 
presumptuous  deviations  from  duty.  They  may  now  be  induced  to  lay 
hold  of  all  possible  means,  that  may  help  to  redeem  the  time  which  has 
been  so  wretchedly  mispent,  to  be  watchful  and  circumspect  tn .  their  fu- 
ture behaviour,  and.  above  al],  to  pray  eamesdy  for  the  divine  aid  and 
succour  to  recover  them  from  their  deplorable  condition,  and  restore  then| 
to  the  favour  of  God/ p.  159— 163. 

.That  Mr^  Wiatle  has  not,  iathts  4:a8e,  fulfilled  the  promise 
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tirith  whitJhTieset  but,  must  be  placed  to  the  account  of  his 
manner.  He  indulges  in  a  ftew  fi^re,  the  reverse  of  apostro- 
phe. If  we  have  been  at  the  trouble  to  say  any  thing  aboui 
these  insignificant  discourses,  it  is  solely  to  prevent  the  pub- 
lic from  being  imposed  upon  by  their  specious  and  alluring 
title. 


Art-  Vn.    PoFtHcal  Essay  on  the  Kingdom  of  tlew  Spain.     By   Alexan- 
der de  Humboldt,     with  physical  Sections  and  Maps.     Translated 
from  the  original  French,  by  John  Black<  8vo.  Vols.  Ill-  and  IV.. 
Price  il.  188.    Longman  and  Co.  1812. 

CO  long  an  interval  had  been  suffered  to  elapse  aftet  tlie 
appearance  of  the  first  portion  of  this  translation  (of  which 
we  gave  a  pretty  copiqus  analysis,  in  our,  review  for  Decem- 
)}er9  1810),  that  we  began  to  fear  leu  a  penury  of  ^encoq* 
ragement  on  the  part  of  English  refers,  nugbt  Qcci^iQii:tbQ 
delay  in  completing  it.  By  the  publication  of  the  veloifies 
before  us,  however  ^«.tb0  undertaking  is.  at  length  brou^itto  a 
close;  and  we  resuiae  oor  report  of  it  with  great  satbwJtion^ 

Such  of  our  veadera  as  have  hdiioured  our  forflner  af licle 
with  their  attention,  may  recolleeb  that  M.  Humboldt  has  dis* 
tribuied  his  Elssay  into  an  introduction  and  sU  sections.  I^CJ 
introduction  is  principally  geographical,  indicating  whiat  the 
author  conceiveifto  be  the  tnost  eligible  means  of  completing 
an  accurate  and  comprehensive  purvey  of  New  Spain^  and 
presenting  a  detailed  account  pf  fliQ,  4Baterial&' eooployed 
in  constructing  the  mapip*  and  dr«iwiog9  which  aooooipany 
the  &ssay.  Of  the  boe^  or  seotioos^'  the  first  coosifits  m 
general  considerations  on  the  extent  o£  the  ooaniry,  and  its 
geological  constitution  as  i^iflueiicitifg  the  ciifuAte,  agi^ciri-^ 
ture^  commerce,  and  defensiye  parts  of  the  coast.  It  i»  ifi 
this  part  of  his  work^  too,  that  M.  Hninboldt  examines,  at 
considerable  length,  the  various  points  by  which  a  communi- 
cation between  the  two  seas  might  possibly  be  eflPected.  The 
second  book  treats  of  the  population  of  New  Spaio^  pointing 
lout  its  rapid  increase  of  late  years^  tnscing  due  caua^  which 
nave  hitherto  proved  most  destrdctive  to  the  inimbitaotSy  aind 
affording  a  variety  of  interesting  obsffrvalioitt  ou  tbctr  divi- 
sion into  castes.  In  the  third  book  the  mtbor  presents  a  nti- 
aute  statistical  view  of  New  Spain,  ««  distributed  info  pto^ 
vinces  and  intendaticiesy  with  the  atnAount  of  their  popixfatioti 
\tt  t8p3,  and  the  extent  of  surfece  in  square  leagues.  The 
fourth  book  isf  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  agricifltarte^  and 
^'metallic  mines;  while  the  fifth  relates  to  manufactores 
and  commerce,  and  the  sixth  contains  researches  into  the  re- 
venues of  the  aiace^  and  ibe  miHtd^jty  defience  of  ibe  couatiy. 
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The  fiecond  voluttie  of  the  tramlattM  took  us  ^hotrt  hsif 
way  tbroogh  the  aobjeet  of  agvi^ultures  coniprehending,  to^^' 
geiJb^r  with  inferodudioyy  remarks  on  its  improved^  state,  a  de- 
scription of  tilui»e  vegetabte  ^i»odtiot*»^ns'  of  New  Spain  on' 
which  the  inbab}ta«t;s -cbieAy  sifbsist^^^^he'bitn^nsi'of  [^aiitain' 
tree,  tbe  casKtva  ♦root,  walze^  aftd  sei^efal 'kinds  Of  Earopean 
grain*    The' portion  of  the  trasraFakioiv  whfefa  Wtiow  proceed 
IQ  consider,  opeits  wiih  an  ^ue&at\t  of  plants  supplying  raw 
materials  Ifot"' manufactures  aWd  eowin^erce;^' Thecultiration" 
of  tbes*?  cdowid  €onimoditie&  appearji  to  be* considerably  on- 
the  increase ;  ViOt  £eMfei'  Chan  hatf  ^a  mihion  of  ftrtobas  of  su^ 
gar  (the  arrob.a  is  equal  to  sonoeUiing  more  than  25lbs.)  being 
annually  exported  from  Vera  Cruz.     Besides  giving  a  short 
account  of  the  importation  of  the  sugar  cane,  ffqm  tbe  Ca- 
nary Islands  into  St.  Domingo,  and  thence  intoi  Cuba  and 
New    Spain^     M^    Humboliit     ailF^rts    to    those    circum^ 
stances*  ©I  eleratitm  and  temperatare  which,    in  this  laitet 
eonmry^  render  itg  otiltivat^cWi  more  or  less  flourishing ;  and. 
expresg^s  kfe  eon^'iction  that  the  small  West  India  islands,* 
rtotwkhStandiHg  their  favourable  position  for  trade,  will  rioti 
be  Jong  able  to  sustsfin  a  competition  with  the  continental 
ciolonies.     This  Conviction  is  founded,  partly,  on  the  Mexi-* 
can  sugar  being  almost  entirely  manufactured  by  free  Indians,^. 
instead  of  Negro  slaves  ;  and  partly  on  the  enormous  capitals 
possessed  by.  the  Mexican  propi-ietorSi.     At  present,  hotvever^ 
by  far  the  greates^b  part  of  the  sugar  pi^odueed  in  New  Spain.' 
is  €onaui:^eii  in  the  country  :  the  quantity  so  consumed  being 
estimated  at  more  than  16  millions  of  ^kilogrammes  (upwards- 
of  Ss5  milliDDS  )bs/  ami^dupo4$\  while  the  quantity  exported 
does  not  much  exceed  six  milHons  of  kilogrammes, — a  sum 
which  doed  not  aniount  to  a  thirtieth  part  of  what  is  exported 
firom  the  whole  of  the  American  islands.  *  . 

The  produce  of  cotton  in  New  Spain  is  inconsiderable;. 
dUd  untd  machines  are  introduced  for  separating  the  cottpn: 
from  the  seed,  the  price  of  carriage  is  likely  to  contiuu^a 
great  obstacle  to  its  further  increase.  .  Flax  and  bemp  might 
be  advantageously  cultivated :  but,  unenlightened  as  to  its  true' 
interesHs^  saysM.  Humboldt,  'the  government  of  Spain *faa^ 
always  preferred  seeing  the  people.  c(othed  with  cotton  pur- 
chased at  Manilla  and  Canton,  or  imported  at  Cadt2  by  English 
vessels^  to  the  protection  of  the  manufactures  of  New  Spain.' 
The  use  of  coffee  is  still  rare  in  Mexico ;  and  the  cocoa-tred 
(the  cultivation  of  which  had  made  considerable  progress  in 
the  time  of  Montezuma)  is  now  almost  abandotied.  Cocpa. 
seeds,  however,  are  still  used  as  a  sort  of  inferior  coin,-r-a 
sous  being  represented  by  six  grains.  Vanilla  is  another 
plajnt  which  passed  from  the  Aztecs  to  the  Spaniards.    It  was 
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a  farottrifce  aromatic  ingredient  in  the  Mexican  cbocolate.  By 
the  Spaniards^  however^  its  lue  in  chocolate  is  discontinuea/ 
aod  they  merely  deal  in  it  as  ah  article  of  <ioromefce.  Cod* 
sidering  the  excessive  pric^  of  this  |)roiduction,  khe  neglect  it 
meets  ^jtb  in  New  Spain  is  surprising :  for  though  it  grows 
spontaoebusly  between  the  tropics^  wherever  tbere  is  heat, 
stiade,  and  much  bttmidity^  the  only  places  where  it  is  culri- 
vated  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  Europe,  are  in  the  two 
intendancies  of  Oaxaca  ^i«iid  Vera  Cruz*  As  M.  Humboldt 
appears  to  bare  paid  very  minute  attention  to  the  mode  of  its 
cultivation^  we  shall  settect  an  extract  from  his  account  of  it. 

*  The  nattveQ  of  Misantia  collect  the  vanilla  in  the  mouotaias  and  forests 
of  Quilate.    The  plant  U  in  flower  in  the  months  of  February  and  March. 
^  The  harvest  18  bad,  if  at  this  period  the  north  winds  are  freqoent  and 

accompanied  with  much  rain,  ^he  fiower  drops  without  yteldin?  fruit  if 
the  humidity  is  too  great.  An  extreme  drought  is  equally  hurctul  to  the 
growth  of  the  plant.  However,  no  insect  attacks  the  green  finite  on  ac- 
count of  the  milk  it  contains.  They  begin  to  cut  it  in  the  months  of 
March  and  April,  alter  the  9ub-delegate  has  proclaimed  that  die  harvest  is 
pemiitted  to  the  Indians :  it  contiottes  to  the  end  of  June.  The  jsjitives 
who  remain  eight  successive  days  in  the  forests  of  Quilate,  scU  the  vapiUa 
fresh  and  yellow  to  the  genie  de  raxotif  i.  e.  the  white^?,  mestizoes  and  mu- 
lattos, who  alone  know  the  beneficio  de  la  haymlia,  namely,  the  manner  <^ 
drying  it  with  care,  giving  it  a  silvery  lustre,  and  sorting  it  for  transporta* 
tion  into  £urope.  The  yellow  fruits  are  spread  out  in  cloths,  and  kept 
exposed  to  the  sun  for  several  hours.  When  sufficiently  heated,  they  are 
wrapped  up  m  woollen  cloths  for  evaporation,  when  the  vanilla  bbckens, 
and  they  conclude  with  exposing  it  to  be  dried  from  the  morning  to  the 
evenin^n  the  heat  of  the  sun/ 

<  It  IS  with  the  gopdness  of  this  commodi^  as  with  that  of  the  qain- 
>  qulna,  which  not  only  depends  on  the  species  of  ciac^na  from  which  it. 

proceeds,  but  also  on  the  height  of  the  country,  the  exposure  of  the  tree, 
the  period  of  the  harvest,  and  the  care  employed  in  drying  the  bark.  The. 
commerce  of  bo^h  the.vanilla  and  quinquina  is  in  the  bands  of  a  few  per- 
sons called  hahllUadoreSi  because  they  advance  money  to  the  cosecherosj  i.  e« 
to  the  Indians  employed  in  the  harvest,  who  are  in  this  way  under  the  di- 
rection of  undertakers.  The  latter  draw  almost  the  whole  profit  of  this 
branch  of  Mexican  industry.  -The  competition  among  the  purchasers  is 
so  ,much  less  at  Misantla^  and  Colipa,  as  a  long  experience  is  necessary 
to  ffuard  against  deception  in  the  puixhase  of  prepared  vanilla.  A 
sin^e  stained  pod  (manckada)  may  liccasioa  the  loss  of  a  whole  chest  in 
the  passage  from  America  to  Europe.' 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco  affords  a  striking  example  of 
those  o[jpressivc  restrictions,  which  have  so  long  been  per- 
mitted to  disgrace  the  Spanish  commercial  code.  Since  the. 
establishment  of  the  royal  farm  in  1164,  not  only  is  a  special 
permission  indispensable  to  obtain  the  privilege  of  planting 
it,  and  the  cultivator  obliged  to  d^spose  of  it  to  the  iarm  at  a 
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'^v^r\)hm^pf\i^^'^h\itihe  platitatioit  of  iti&iiimted  toi  a  f^w 
tbyrr^'in  the  mtendaney  -of  V^rti'Cru«; '  Whatever  t6bacoo3s 
'ftuhd  beyond  these  dbtpcts^^s  rootecfup  by  offibefs  ^ho'ttti- 
vel  tb'^b6untfy  under  the  title  of  gudr^tts  df'tabatn,    tn  oouse- 
Qjuence  gf  this    eali^htened^  riSgulatiort,   several  provinces, 
V^hicb  puce  fpj.oyeJ  a  reriiar|;:able  d'ej^riEie  of  prosperity,  have  , 
bpfioip^  dcpojatjie    and  dep9puj^ted  ;^^  ^etvy^/^^pain,  .sq.  f^r 
.  frOrn.  exporting  it^  own  tobatPgOj^  4^,^yfs  ^iikiaalljf  nearly  ^pfiOO 
•Ibau /rofli  tbe  Havannah.       .         ..   '    .       ..;  ,    .;j 

H;aving  disponed  ^rf  his  pjah%  ^  M,  HiM«.^fil Ai  .,prpc^jet(s  to 
♦throw  ft  cutsory  glatice  over  tihe  aiiin^fti  .kii>gdofii^     Tb^  mQ9t 
interestfirlgseetionofthis  pafrt^of  hiswotp^s -we  think,  Relates 
to*  the  rearing  6f  tbe  codiin^a^l.     Th6  q^aatttiiy  nnriuaUy  ex- 
ported froth,Vera  Crnz  may  B0  BVera^ed  at  abont  40,0U0  hf-ri^ 
bas,:    It  appears  that  the  inspect  \vas  vnofe  ektefisively  fo.b'e 
met  witb  in.  New  Spain  before. the  conquest  than  it  is^at  pre- 
sent, and  that  its  decrease  is  to  be  ft$cribed,  partly  to  the  yexr:- 
tipos  tQ  vyhicU  th^  iVfitives^ere  exposed  ia  the  cultivation  of 
it)  but  pmioipally  to  xh^.   spirit  uf  n)Q.nq|)oiy.      Omj  authqr 
has  collected  a  variety  of  purtict^lar^   rje^eciing    both  tbe 
4Mealy  or   fine,   and  the  cotton.  «r   wild  cQchipe^L  .  W.hijje 
-thcTOrmer  is  covered  with  aA^'faiteipowder^  tlu$:iiuttefi$i  ^nv/q- 
loped   in  a  thick  cotton;  and  tbougti  the  HietaniorpiiGseri  of 
the  tWQ  insects  are  the  same,  th6  platHs  on  ^hich  they  propa- 
gate are  essentiailiy  different.  *  To'  prevent  the  mixture  of  the 
two  kinds  (the  wild  cochineal  depriving  thci  fine  one  of  al!  hbu- 
.rishment)  nopaleries  are  established.     As  soon  as  the  young 
i)laii(ts  flfra  in  a  condition  to  maintain  the  cochineal, 

•the  proprietor  of  the  fio]>aI^ry  purchases  braftches  or  joints  of  the 
tuna'' or  nopal  de' Costilla^  laden  with- smaH  cochi deals  {s&miiio  J  recently  ^ 
hatched.  These  branches  destitute  of  roots,  and  separated  from  th^ 
trunks,  presepre  their  juice  for  several  months.  They  are  soJd  for  about 
three  franks  the  hundred  in  the  market  of  Oaxaca.  The  Indiana  pre^ 
#erye  the  semlla  of  the  cochineal  for  twenty  days  in  caverns,  or  in  the 
interior  of  their  huts,  and  after  this  period  they  expose  the  young  coccua 
to  the  open  air.  The  branches  to  which  the  insect  is  attached,  are  sus- 
pended under  a  shed  covered  with  a  straw  roof.  The  growth  of  the  co- 
chineal is  so  rapid,  that  even  in  the  months  of  August  and  September,  we 
find  mothers  already  big  before  the  young  are  hatched.  These  mother^ 
cochineals  are  placed  in  nests,  made  of  a  species  of  tillandsia,  called  fiaxtle. 
They  are  carried  in  these  nests  two  or  three  leagues  from^he  village,  and 
distributed  in  tbe  nopaleries,  where  the  young  plants  receive  the  semdia, 
Tbe  laying  of  the  mother-cochineal  lasts  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  days,  ff 
tbe  situation  of  the  plantation  is  not  very  elevated*  the  first  harvest  may  be 
expected  in  les«  than  four  months.  It  is  observed,  that  in  a  climate  more 
coki  than  temperate,  the  colour  of  the  cochineal  is  equally  beautiful,  but 
diat  the  harvest  is  much  later.  In  the  plain,  the  mother-cochineals  grow 
to  a  greater  size,  but  they  meet  with  more  enemies  in  thjs  ioAuxaerable 
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'  quantity  of  inieds  fsncantai^  perriioSi  arad^ret^  nptjast  armaJilbtf  tute^ 
ii  iUu^  tWiatdsi  rat,9>  and  birdf,  by  which  they  are  devoared^    Much  care 
ifii  necessary  in  cleaning  the  branches  of  the  nopals.     The  Indian  wo- 
men make  use  of  a  sauirreU  or  a  ^^ta^^s  tail  for  that  purpose ;  they  squat 
down  for  hours  togetner  beside  one  plant ;  and  notwithstanding  the  eJE- 
'  cessive  price  of  the  cochineal)  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  this  Cultivation  would 
be  profitable,  in  countries  where  the  time  and  labour  of  man  might  be 
turned  to  account ;  and  the  cotton  or  wild  cochineal  which  gets  into  the 
nopaleries,  and  the  male  of  which,-  according  to  the  obsenration  of  Mr. 
Alzate,  is  not  much  smaller  than  the  male  of  the  mealy  or  fine  cochi- 
neal, does  much  injury  to  the  nopals ;  and  accordingly  the  Indiaoa  kill  it 
•'Wherever  they  find  it*  though  the  colour  which  it  yields  is  very  solid  add 
very  beautiful.     It .  appears  that  not  only  the  fruits,  but  also  the  gneen 
•  branches  of  several  species  of  coccus  will  dye  cotton,  violet  and  red,  and 
.that  the  colour  of  the  cochineal  is  not  entirely  owing  to  a  process  of  ant' 
.mqlixatlon  of  the  vegetable  juices  in  the  body  of  the  msect.' 

*  At  the  period  of  the  harvests  the  Indians  kill  the  mother-cochineals, 
which  are  collected  on  a  wooden  plate  called  chilctdfietl^  by  throwing  them 
into  boiling  water,  or  heaping  them  up  by  beds  in  the  sun,  or  placing 
til  em  on  mats  in  the  same  ovens  of  a  circular  form  fiemaxcallij,  which  are 
used  for  Vapour  and  hot  air  batli8>  of  which  we  have  already  ^ken.* 
The  last  of  these  methods,  which  is  least  in  use,  preserves  the  whitish 
|>owder  on  the  bod  v  of  the  insect,  which  raises  its  price  at  Vera  Cruz 
and  Cadiz  Purchasers  prefer  the  white  cochineal,  because  it  is  •  less 
subject  to  be  fraudulently  mixed  with  parcels  of^  gum,  wood,  maize,  and 
-  red  earth.  There  exist  in  Mexico  very  ancient  laws  (of  the  years  1592 
and  1594)  for  the  prohibition  of  the  falsification  of  cochineal.  Since 
1760  they  have  even  been  under  the  necessity  of  establishing  in  the  town 
of  Oaxacaa  jury  of  veadoretf  who  examine  the  bags  fzurrenes)  previous 
to  their  being  sent  out  of  the  province.  They  appoint  the  cochineal  ex"- 
posed  to  sale  to  have  the  grain  separated,  that  the  Indians  may  not  intro*' 
dttce  extraneous  matter  in  those  agglutinated  mafses  called  hodoquu.  But 
all  these  means  are  insufficient  for  the  prevention  of  fraud.  However,  that 
which  is  practised  in  Mexico  by  the  ttnngueros  or  zanganos  (falctjicadore) 
is  inconsiderable  in  comparison  of  that  which  is  practised  on  this  commo- 
dity in  the  ports  of  the  reninsula,  and  in  the  rest  of  Europe/ 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter,  M.  Humboldt  gives 
a  table  of  the  comparative  value  of  tithes  in  tlie  dioceses  of 
Mexico,  Puebia  de  los  Angeles,  Valladolid  de  Mechoacan, 
Oaxaca,  Guadalaxara,  and  Durango, — taking  two  series  of 
years,  ffom  177  J  to  il80,  and  from  1780  to  1789.  In  the 
former  scries  the  tithes  in  these  six  dioceses  amoiMil^d  to  up- 
wards of  2,SO0,0OOl.  sterlifig,  in  the  latter  -to. upwards  of 
4,0(5,0001.  Thus  the  augmentation  in  the  last  len.  years  is 
nearly  two-fifths  of  the  whole  produce :  a  circumstance  which 
plainly  indicates   the  rapid  increase  of  national  wealth,  and 

*  See  vo).  ii.  p.  349.  M.  Alzale  who  lias  given  a  good  plate  of  th^  temazcalli  Qa* 
zttadeiJieraiuradeMexico,t.  iH.  p.  252)  asserts,  that  the  ordinary  heat  of  th«  vapiOQ*' 
in  wfaiciL  the  ladUm  bath«i  himself  '9  66^.  centrigade  (l$Ode|F.i)(  Fabreob,; 
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proi^eft  i\)2^,  tbe,,  working. pf  thi?  mine^  i^  gr^^dm^Uy-g'tviflK 
place  tQ  the  labpprs  of  agricultMre.    The  obstrupMon^  whiqh, 
iitiH  ictipede  its' progress  ^re  nearly  the  same  M  those  which 
havb  operated  so  peraicioQsly  in;  Spain    In  both  cQiin4ri6»^.tb6 , 
kcnded  property  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  powerful  .faiiiU,ies;  : 
and  in  both,  extensive  tracts  are  ^  condemned  to  the  pastor 
rage  of  catt;le  and  to  perpetual  sterility.' 
,    The  subject  of  the  next  chs^pter,    which   concludes  the 
fou^rth  section  of  the  work,  and  extends  nearly  to  the  termi-' 
natipn  of  the  third  volume,  relates  to  the  mines  of^New  Spain. 
Coitimencing  his  examination  with  a  few  histoi;ical  remarks, 
our  author  proceeds  to  take  a  general  view  of  the   mines  as 
grouped  into  districts,  and  to  discuss  the  geological  constitu- 
tion of  the'pountry.     He  adverts  to  the  salubrious  elevation  at 
which  mostpf  the  metalliferous  beds  are  found,  when  com- 
pared with  those  of  South  America.     A  copious  description 
is.given  of  the  u)inerals  from  which  the  silver. is  extracted; 
and  much  information  is  afforded,  relative'to  the  most  con si«- 
derable  of  the  mining  operations,  especially  at  the  district  of 
Guanaxuato,  which,  though  but  little,  celebrated,  claims  to'be 
considered  as  the  *  Potosi  of  the  Northern  hemisphere.'     One 
of  the  greatest  inconveniences  observable  in  these  works,  and 
indeed  in  almost  every  other  mining  establishment  in  New 
Spain,  is  the  want  of  lateral  communications  between  the  va- 
rious galleries.     Each  pit  is  worked  separately  ;'^and  the  ex- 
tracted   ore,    instead    of    being   accumulated   in    convenient 
'  places  of  assemblage,'  is  carried  up  the  steps  on  the  backs  of 
native  Indians  ftcnateros,  as  they  are  called),  many  thousands 
of  whom  art  constantly  employed  in  this  laborious  service. 

*  These  tentUeros*  it  is  added,  •  carry  the  miiierals  in  bags  (costala^) 
itoade  of  the  thread  of  the  pit6.  To  prevent  their  shoulders  from  being 
hurt  ;for  the  miners  are  generally  naked  to  the  middle),  they  pkce  a 
WQoilc'i  covering  {frisada)  under  this  bag.  We  meet  in  the  mines  with 
files  of  fifty  or  sixty  of  tht  se  porters,  acnong  whom  there  are  men  above, 
si^ty,  and  boys  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  a^^e.  In  ascending  the  stairs, 
they  throw  their  body  forwards,  and  rest  on  a  staff,  which  is  generally  not 
mure  than  three  decemetres  in  length  (about  a  foot).'  They  walk  iii  a 
zig-zag  direction,  because  they  have  found  from  long  experience  (as they 
amrm),'  that  their  respiration  is  less  impeded,  when  they  traverser  ob- 
liquely the  current  of  air  which  enters  the  prts  from  without.-  We  cannot 
sufficiently  admire  the  musculafr  strength  of  the  Indian  and  Mefetizoe  /fiua* 
t^Hfs  of  Guanaxuato,  especially  when  we  feel  ourselves '  oppressed  witk 
fatigue  in  ascending  from  the  bottom  of  the  mine  of  Valeoxiiana.  >Tiie 
tenaieiai  cost  the  proptietors  of  Valenciana  more  than  15i000  iivres  fi9iiv*. 
iiois  (624*1.  sterling)  weekly;  and  they  reckon  that  three  men  destined  to. 
carry  the  fhinerais  to  the  places  of  assemblage,  are  for  one  employed 
workman  who  blows  up  the  gangue  by  means  of  powder.  These  enor« 
mous  ext»eQces  could  perhaps  be  diminished  more  wan  two  thirdli  if  th« 
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worlt  eomAraoidtted  ^th  one  anodier  by  interior  jpt^,  or  b^  (^lleriei 
adatited  for  eont^^stfde'  by  v^heelbarrows  or  dogfc  Well  cOfttrived  ope^ 
rations  woaid  faciliutd  the  extraction  of  mioerali  ^nd  the  ctrcttlation  df 
airi  aad  would  rcmisr  the  great  number  of  temaeros  nnnecesaary)  wfaoad 
strength  miglkt  be  employed  in  a  manner  more  advantageous  to  todety^ 
aid  less  hurtful  tp  the  health  of  the  individual' 

Another  practice  which  ouf  author  Jttstly  riditilles.  h  that 
ofdravying  up  the  wAtev,  licit  by  &  pump  apparatus,  bnt  by 
means  uf  bags  ittached  tb  ii  rop'e,  •  vthtch  roifs  on  the  dfukn  of  a 
horse  bariteV  In  consequ'^nce  6f  this  bad  ^conortiy,  fnany  of 
the  works  hay6  befen  abaftctort^J  afu  r  reachi'iig  a  certain  deptb| 
aVthoiigh'stin  abouhdihg  with  mineral  produce,  tn  the  mine 
of  Valenciana,  already  feferrfed  to,  the  annual  expenditure 
more  than  &ubled  itself  in  the  cdiirse  of  fifU;en  years.  It, is 
greatly  owing  tb  this  fcircumstance,  that  thfe  dunes  of  Ne«^ 
Spain,  while  so  much  richer  ihah  th6sfe  of  itumpe,  yield  com- 
paratively so  small  a  profit;  added  to  which,  the  intiihsi'c  vsdile 
of  a  given  quantity  of  the  bf^  is  tnuch  less  corVsiderable. 

It  was  menfioned;  we  believe,  in  •<)nr  f6'ttifer  rfrtide,  that 
t^ie  labour  of  thl>  Indians  is  nbt  cotnpdlsoVy.  tndeed,  of  all 
miners,  our  author  affirriis,  the  Mexican  miiVer  is  the  best 
jiaid.  Bui:  no  great  encdmiutn  is  passed  upon  his  honesty. 
The  tricks  which  he  makes  use  oP  to  appropriate  sou»e  portion 
of  the  metdJ  he  is  emplbyefd  to  drieiirth,  are  endless  ;  some  of 
them  too  revolting  to  be  described.  He  works  almost  nttked; 
but  a  strict  search  is  instituted  before  h6  is  allowed  to  leave 
the  pit, — and  a  careful  register  is  kept  of  the  value  of  the  iili- 
ilefals  which  he  i^  detected  in  eoncealitig. 

A  very  specific  aceoutit  Is  given  of  th'e  process  of  iimalga- 
liia^on^'fis  cairried  on  an  the  fniofes  -af.Nf$f^)  $pain,  and  by 
which  the  far  greater  pxM-tion  of  the.  metaibc  {>roduc<e  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  ore.  No  fised  priitcipie  is  adopted  in  the 
i^ettii^n  of  n»inerald  to  timl^o  ttaife  ^perdtHon ;  tb$  same 
slitetahces  being  siifielt)eid  fn  oine  di^lct,  Avbiatr  *n  sfrtolher  i*e 
nftahiiged  With  merfcliry.  The  first  Jjart  of  t!ie  proee^s  cbnsist^ 
ill  teducing  thfe  minerals  to  ati  extrlimely  line  poWdef.  .This, 
when  duly  luqisteiied,  is  carried  into  a  court  paved  witbiiags, 
^here  it  is.  ranged  in.sraall  Jieaps,.ancl  exposed  to  the  op€n  irir. 
iThe  iu^redrents  ia4cl^4  )p,  tbe  moistened  iii^^s  are  muriate  of 
ho^y  %fm%  sulptoles  qf  icon  j^nd  cQpf^er,..  aitui.  m§rcury,  of 
whicb  latt^i;  thflooDsifeniption.  i&  ehorfiKHis ;,  aftd  to  promote 
fcbb  chemical  action^  by  bringioff  tfadse  substamii^  into  closer 
ciyift«M>t^  hotrses  and  tnoicfs  »re  drivi^n^  rovfid  the  meiftiiic  mud, 
&f  barefooted  worikta^n  cu^ned  in  to '^er^fUbtilaijiGf  )t)4t4i^  dayfl 
tbffetber.  '  •• 

It  wonW  lead  lis  to6  far  fo  entfer  ftito  tb\*  VaHotis  details 
wbidhtake  ilp'thfefeiHainder  bf  thfe  chapter.  We  ifeMl,  tltere- 
fore,  merely  remark,  that  the  annual  produce  of  the  Mexican 
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mines,  i&  gold,   is- estimated   at  4829  lb.  troy,  ia  silver,  ;at 
1,439,832  Jb.  ;  making  nearly  a  moiety  of  the  precLoua  metals 
extrait'd  from  North   and   South  America;  that  the  mint  of 
Mexico  is  supposed  to  have  furnished,  from  the  discovery  of 
New  Spain  to  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
nearly  cOSO  n»iIlions  of  pdasttres,  or  nearly  i^o-rfiftlis  of  the 
whole  g^ld  diid  silver,- which,  during  that  periodl,  have  flowed 
from  the  new  continent  into -the   old;  tliat  three  districts  df 
mines,  Gn'anaxuato,  Gatorce,  and  Zacatecas,  yield  nearly  half 
the  gold  ^pd  silver  extracted  from  the  mines  of  Nevy  Spain  ; 
that  th^  yetip  of  Guanax'uato  alone,  furnishes,  ia^  ^n  .^ve^-age, 
one-si jf4^l].  of  all  the  silver  which  America  throws  into /cifcul^- 
,  tion  ;  tl^^i(  tbJ^  produce  of  the  Mexican  miujssj  h*s  l^een  tripled  in 
fifty  two  years,  ana  sextupled  in  a  hundred;  and  that  it  admits 
of  a  still  greiater  increase,  as  the  country  shall  become  more 
populous  and  better  informed.  ' 

The  progress  in  manufactures,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  jealous  and  monopolizing  policy  of  the  mother  country,  has 
been  but  slow.  *  Such  principles,'  says  M.  H.  *  as  pre- 
scribe the  rooting  up  of  the  vine  and  olive,  are  not  calculated 
to  favour  m^nolactures.  A  colony  has  for  ages  been  only 
considered  as  useful  to  the  parent  state  in  so  far  as  it  supplied 
a  great  quantity  of  raw  materials,  and  consumed  a  number  of 
the  comuodities  carried  there.'  In  spite,  however,  of  all 
obstacles,  the  spirit  of  manufacturinir  industry  has  here  and 
-thete  cpntri^ed  toexert  itself ;  and  M.  Humboldt  mentions,  in 
particular,  that,  of  late  years,  increased  attention  has  beeti 
paid  to  the,ipaopfjj|pt(gre  qf  hi4e^,  bard  soap,  woollen  eloth, 
Jan^  caljcoeis,  Xher^  f^re  ^l^p  jpx,teqs,i,ve  manufactories  of  g^». 
Bpvyder  aj^d  t(5^ac/:,o,.boytb  W'  j^'.liif.h  ,a<re  .rqyftj  rights. 

.In  consicjfirjjog  j^he /w)»jni^ri:e i>f  New  S.p%iu,  M.  Humbaldt 
J&rs^  UQticeis  tl)e  co^ditioo  of  ths: {principal  coadis,  aad  then  pro- 
pC^dii. to. dwell  at  cooaidevaUie  1/engtb  on  th«foi^eign  cou]ineY*(5e 
^  the  ^iiotvy.  Ttfisbas,  fW-cefituries,  been  chiefly  concen- 
ftxated  at  Vera  Cruz-;  the  principal  objects  of  exportatiqn 
^rom  wbicfh  place  are  enufrie.rated  in  the  following  table. 

*  Gold  and  cilver  to  the  value  of  -                L.  3>S90,000  sterlfn^. 

Cochmeai                ...  504.000       ''^ 

•&gar                -                .  .                 -            273,01)0 

'Flour              -    '            -  •   '             -                63,000 

Mexican  ladigo                -  -*               -         '     4>3,(/00 

Salted  provisioos,  &c;                 -  -                  20,000 

banned  hides             -              -  -                            16,800 

•{Sarsap^riila                 -                -'  '                                 18,900 

*VaniMa                 -                -  12,600 

Jalap.                -  .>                »              12,600 

Soap                .  1Q,50Q 
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Campeachy  wood  -  *.  -        '     SjifOO 

Pimento  of  tobacco  .  «  -  S06«900 

The  importation  of  Vera  Cruz  includes,  among  other  arti- 
cles,  the  following. 

*  Linen,  woollen^  and  cotton,  cloth,  and  silks  2,310,0()0 

Paper,  300.000  reams                 -  -                210,000 

Brandy,  30,000  hogshends                -.  -             210.000 

Cocoa,  80,000  fanegas                 -  •                210,000 

.  Mercury,  oOO.OOO  kilogrammes            -  -              136.000 

Iron,  2.500,000  ditto                -  -                    126,000 

Steel,  600,000  kilogrammes            -  -                42,000 

Wine,  40,000  hogsheada                -  -  .      .      147,000 

•  Wax,  250,000  kilogrammes                -  -     '      63,000.*    • 

From  this  comparison  it  appears,  that  the  importation  exceeds 
the  exportation  by  7,770,0001. 

While  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz,  nctwithsts^nding  ftabad  an- 
chorage, annually  receives  between  four  and  five  hundred  ves- 
sels, that  of  Acapuico,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  known 
worlds  scarcely  receives  ten.  Hs  comof^ercial  activity  is  almost 
limited  to  a  Manilla  galleon,  to  the  coahting  trade  with  Guati» 
mala,  Zacatala,  and  San  Bias,  and  to  f(  ur  or  five  vessels  annu- 
ally ciispatched  to.  Guayaquil  and  Lima,  On  the  oldest  and 
most  important  branch  of  its  commerce — the  exchange  of  mer- 
chandize of  the  Ea»t  Indies  and  China  for  the  precious  metals 
of  Mexicf^ — conducted  in  a  single  ship,  the  following  partica- 
lars  are  afforded.  - 

'  The  galleon,  which  is  generally  from  12  to  1500  tooii,  and  com- 
manded by  an  officer  of  the  royal  navy,  sails  from  Manilla  in  the  middle  of 
July  or  beginning  of  August,  when  the  south-^K'est  monsoon  is  already 
.  completely  established,  its  cargo  consisto  of  muslins,  printed  calicoes, 
.  caar^^e  cotton  shirts,  raw  siJks»  China  silk  stockings,  jewelleries  from  Can- 
ton pr  Manilla  by  Chinese  artists,  spices,  and  aromatics.  The  voyage  it 
..carried  on  either  by  the  straits  of  St.  Bemardia  or  Bajadoz»  which  is  the 
most  Dorthtrn  point  of  the  island  of  Luc^oa.  It  formerly  lasted  from 
five  to  &1X  months;  but  since  the  art  of  navigation  has  been  improved* the 
passage  irum  Manilla  to  Acapuico  is  only  three  or  four  months.— I'be  va- 
lue of  the  goods  of  the  galieon  ought  not  by  jaw  to  exceed  the  sum  of 
half  a  million  of  piastres,*  but  it  generally  amounts lo  a  million  a  half  or 
two  miUione  of  piastres.f  Next  to  the  merchants  of  Lima,  the  ecclesias- 
tical corporations  have  the  greatest  share  in  this  lucrative  coromercei  in 
which  the  corporation  employs  nearly  two  thicds  of  their  capital^,  which 
emf  loyi)^eipt.oi  their  money  is  designated  by  the  improper  phrase  of  dat  a 
corresfiomi4:r^  \  Whenever  the  news  arrive  at  Mexico,  that  the  galleQO  ban 
been  seen  off  the  coast*  the  roads  of  Chilpansingo  and  Acapuico  are  co- 
vered v\  ith  traveliei  s ;  and  every  merchant  hastens  to  be  the  first  to  treat 

,1  ..i..^iti|  I  1  i.i.piiii  II  »«j  1^  »i^^>4— IT 

*•  lOj^^Ol.  sterling,  '  f  315,0001.  or  420,0001.  stejliog. 
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with  the  aupercargos  who  airive  from  Manilla.  In  general,  a  few  pow- 
erful houses  of ,  Mexico  join  together  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  gOi)d8 ; 
and  it  has  happened  that  .the  cargo  of  goods  has  been,  sold  before  the  news 
of  the  arrival  of  the  galleon  were  known  at  Vera  Cruz.  This  purchase  is 
often  made  without  opening  the  bales ;  and  although  at  Acapulco  th^ 
merchants  of  Manilla  are  accused  of  what  is  called  trampas  de  la  China^, 
or  Chinese  frauds  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  commerce  between  the  two 
countries  at  the  distance  of  three  thousand  leagues  from  one  another,  is 
cai'ried  on  perhaps  with  more  honesty  than  the  trade  between  some  nations 
of  ciyiiized  Europe,  which  have  never  had  any  connection  with  Chinese' 
merchants/ 

\ 

This  division  of  the  work  closes  with  a  long  account  of  the 
yellow  fever,  so  prevalent  during  a  great   part  of  ih«  year, 
along  the  eastern  coast,  and  of  which  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz 
may  be  considered  the  principal  seat. 

*  Thousands  of  Europeans  landing  in  Mexico  at  the  period  of  the  great 
heats  ^11  victims  to  this  cruel  epidemic.     Some  vessels  prefer  landing  at 
Vera  Cruz  in  the  beginning  of  winter  when  the  tempests  de  Ls  nortes  be- 
gin to  rage,  to  the  exposing  themselves  in  summer  to  lose  the  greater  part 
of  their  crew  from  the  effects  of  the  vomito,  and  to  undergo  a  long  qua^ 
rantine  on  their  return  to  Europe.     These  circumstances  have  frequently 
a  very  sensible  influence  on  the  supply  of  Mexico  and  the  price  of  commo- 
dities*    The  epidemic  which  prevailed  in  1801  and  1802,  gave  rise  to  ^ 
political  question,  which  was  not  agitated  with  the  same , vivacity  in  1762, 
or  in  former  periods,  when  the  yellow  fever  committed  still  more  dreadful 
ravages.     Memoirs  were  presented  to  the  government  for  the  discussion 
of  the  problem,  whether  it  would  be  better  to  rase  the  town  of  Vera  Cruz, 
and  compel  the  inhabitants  to  settle  at  Xalapa,  or  some  other  point  of  the 
GordiHera,  or  to  try  some  new  means  of  rendering  the  port  more  healthy. 
Two  parties  have  arisen  in  the  country,  of  which  the  one  desires  the  de- 
fltruction,  and  the  other  the  aggrandizement  of  Vera  Cruz.     Although  the 
government  appeared  for  some  time  to  incline  to  the  first  of  these  parties,  it: 
is  probable  that  this  great  process,  in  which  the  property  qf  16,000  indi»» 
yiduals,  and  the  fortune  of  a  great  nupnber  of  powerful  families,  from  their  j 
wealth,  is  at  stake,  will  be  by  turns  suspended  and  renewed  without  eVer? 
coming  to  a  termination.     At  my  passing  through  Vera  Cruz.  I  sgw  the 
€abiido  undertake  to- build  a  new  theatre,  while  at  Mexico  the  assessor  of. 
the  viceroy  was  composing  a  Xoug  informe^  to  prove  the  necessity  of  der 
stroying  the  town,  as  being  the  seat  of  a  pestilential  disease.' 

In  the  last  faiook^.our,  author  discusses  the  revenue  and  mili- 
tary defence  of  New  Spain.  The  total  value  of  the  revenue 
(the. increase  of  which,  since  the  commencement  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  kas  been  prodigious)  he  estimates  at  20  mil- 
lions of  piastres,  or  4,200,0001.  sterling.  A  third  part  of  this 
is  sent  to  Europe  to  the  royal  treasury.  The  sources  from  which 
it  is  chiefly  drawn  are,  th<2  /nines — the  tobacco  nunufacture — *■ 
t\x0  alcavalas — the  Indian  capitation  tax — the  duty  on  pulque-rx- 
tlie. duties  on  iqiports  and  exports — pi^dace  arisrng  irom  the- 
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sale  of  papfikl  indvilgepces  (up\yard»  of  4*>A,000l.)--^rom  tbe 
sUDPipdutkts— rand  from. the  farms  of  *' cock--6^ht^ng"  at*d  of 
"  snow."  iStpeakiog  of  this  last,  M.  Hunflfboldt  says,  *  If 
there  were  not  crountries  ifi  Europe  where  a  lax  is  paid  on 
day  Hght,  if  fc  rhigbt  well  be  surprised  to  see  in  America,  that 
the  bed  of  show  which  covers  the  high  chain  of  the  Andes,  is 
donsideredasthe  property  of  the  King  of  Spain.  The  poor 
Indiart,  who  with  danger  reaches  the  siimmjit  of  the  Cordille- 
ras, can  neither  collect  snow,  nor  »2ll  it  to  the  neighbouring 
towns,  without  paying  a  duty  to  government.' 

The  average  expence  of  collecting  these  taxes  is  supposed 
to  be  about  25  per  cent.;  and  the  number  of  officers  employed 
in  this  service  is  immense.'  The  direct  apporntinents  of  the 
viceroy  do- not  amount  to  more  than  13^000;  but  the  indirect 
means  he  has  of  amassing  wealth,  as  may  be  supposed,  are 
limited  only  by  his  discretion.  Estimating  the  revenue  at  20 
millions  of  piastres,  M.  Humboldt  calcuu^ted  that,  in  1803, 
ten  and  ahjalfwere  conj^i^iD^d  by  expencea  incfirred  in  the  in* 
t^rior  of  the  country  ;  three  milLiona  and  a  hal'f  were  remitted 
in  specie  to  other  Spanish  colonies;  aivd  six  millions  paid 
into  the  tire^sury  at  Madrid. 

-  The  nyililary  defence  of  the  c6tinitry  costs  annually  4^000^000 
6f  piastries — ntearly  a  jRourth  of  the  revenue ;  ahhongh  New 
Spain  has  scarcely  any  enemies  to  eticotintfef  but  a  few  warlike 
tribes  of  Indians.  The  trodp^;  anrount  tp  ?ibout  30,000,  of 
which  tw^  thirijs  are  militia.  . 

.  Having  occupied  so  large  «  space  in  detailing  the  principal 
results  ot  thi»  instructive  |>ut(I^c^tipn,  pur  jf^njoAudii^  reao^rks 
must  Ipe  briief.  That  ^.groa^  and  impprtant  «ieli0rat«on  has 
taken  place  in  the  oonditioAof  the  Spanish  colonies,  withra 
the  last  half  century,  must  be  evident  130  the  oio^  superficial 
observer.  Prom  the  data  wbieh  this  author  has  laid  beKbre  us, 
it  is  quite  cl^r,  ^th'dtt  the  prodiieie  both  of  agriculture  and  of 
the  mines,  has  experienced  a  very  rapid  increase,  and  thiait 
many  of  the  giieVdus  prohibitions  and  exa<itibns,  unde/  which 
the  colonists  had  so  long  suffered,'  had  been  in  some  instances 
abolished!,  and  in  others  permitted  to. fall  into,  disuse.  ^q|: 
while  this  is  undeniable,  recbnt  events  have  but  too  plainly 
testified,  that  the  Spanish  government  was  f ar  flhom  h^fiiig 
ki'pt  pace' with  the  intelligeuce  and  spir  it  of  the  people, -whd 
were  still  loudly  complaiinng  of  the  cominiial  importation  taf 
adventurers — of  a  commerce  suspiciously  gui&rd^d^-^*and  of  a 
taxation  burde.nsiome  in  amount,  and  odiously  exacted.  Inde- 
piMidently,  therefore,  of  the  di:§org^ni2ed  'state  of  the  riH)« 
ther  country,  it  is  highly  probable,  we  conceive,  that  tbeco^ 
loniiits  would  not  have  been  found  much  longer  the  submiiiKive 
creatures  they  once  were.    As  for  the  treatment  they  'have  ea«- 
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perienced  from  the  new  government  at  Cadiz,  nothinjg,  to  be 
sure,  wasr  ever  more  calculated  to  drive  a  people  into  confusion 
and  revolt.  Accordingly  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  much  of  what  M^ 
Humboldt  has  represented  in  the  work  we  have  been  examin- 
ing, is  by  this  time  matter  of  history  ;  and  that  New  Spain, 
in  particular,  instead  of  exhibiting  a  scene  of  progressive 
prosperity,  is  at  this  moment  the  theatre  of  a  civil  contention,  to 
a  d  readf ul  degree  cruel  and  destructive. 


Art.  Vlll.  Self  Control;  A  Novel.  S  vols.  sm.  8vq.  Price  2^«.  Maooeif 
and  Miller,  £diobttrgh.  Longnu^  and  Co.  1812. 

PRODUCTIONS  of  the  class  to  which  we  are  directed  by 
the  work  before  us,  having  been  usually  considered  as  af- 
fording amusement  only,  and  that,  not  unfrequently,  of  a  per- 
nicious kind,  we  have  hitherto  passed  them  over  in  silence; 
unwilling  to  introduce  t^em  to  notice,  even  by  remarking 
upon  their  defects.  But  an^ong  the  novel  writers  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  a  few  profess,  with  mora  than  usual  explicitnesr>,  that 
instruction  is  the  primary,  and  amusement  the  subordinate  ob-^ 
ject  of  their  labours :  they  assume  the  character  of  the  direct 
moralist,  and  recognize  the  distinguishing  truths,  even  of  re- 
vealed religion :  so  that  whatever  opinion  we  may  entertain. 
of  the  expediency  of  the  means  adopted,  we  feel  no  longer 
justifieid  in  refusing  their  challenge.  The  engine  employed  i$ 
confessedly  poyvertul,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine 
whether  the  employ me^it  of  ^t  is  beueficial  or  pernicious. 

It  is  more  than  presumption,  that  novels  would  not  have 
been  consigned  to  indiscriminate  reprpbation  by  a  large  mar* 
jority  of  the  wise  and  good,  if  their  general  t;endency  had  been 
favourable  to  the  interests  of  virtue  ;  if  flagrant  instances  had 
not  occurred  of  their  perversion  to  the  worst  purposes;  and  i^ 
inideed  there  had  not  beei^  a  prevalence  of  the  bad,  freqiiently 
in  their  design,  and  more  frequently  in  their  effect.  Fevy,  wc^ 
believe,  among  their  advocates  are  prepared  to  deny  the  geiie*. 
rj^l  ch^irge^  but  as  such,  it  can  only  be  generally  just;,  and 
many  .exceptions  to  it  have  arisen.  The  reader  b?»s  not  n  jw  to 
grovel  in  niire,  allured  to  the  revolting  labour  by  a  grain  of 
tiurnisbed  gold.  He  may  indulge  a  taste  for  ficrion,  vyithou|t 
intrusting  him^^lf, to  the  intermitting  morality  of  Dr.  Moore, 
the  tyvilight  terrors  pf  Mrs.  Radcliflie,  or  the  sentimental  infec- 
tions 4^  a  Six^ith  or  an  Opie;  without  shnd(3ering  upon  tb^ 
^rink  of  the  wof  Id's  worst  dangers  with  a  Barney ;  or^ven  sub-< 
mittiiig.to  the  simple,  natural,  penetrating  pathos  of  an  Inch- 
^»aitL  He  n^eed  not  degrade,  j3ind  may  do  more,  than  aipuse 
bi,(^3elf,  under  the  conouct  of  ^me,  who  must  rapk  among  (he 
a^ve|it^  of  th^  present  d»y.,  .    ,  :  | 
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It  is,  we  confess,  but  an  equivocal  compliment  to  remark, 
that  this  department  of  our  libraries  is  principally  indebted  to 
the  female  pen.  Leisure,  and  feelinj;,  and  a  morbid  taste  for 
the  sentimental,  have  seduced  many  fair  writers  into  the  fields 
of  romance,  who  were  totally  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  and  ignorant  or  careless  of  its  most  valuable  produc- 
tions: Of  these,  many  have  perished  miserably  in  tbfe  morasses 
with  which  the  country  abounils ;  and  others,  have  returned  with 
a  collection  of  only  the  weeds  or  poisons  by  which  its  wilds  are 
overgrown.  But  if  it  would  be  eqtiidly  unp^eneroo&,  and  im- 
practicable, to  rescue  such  nam<is  from- oblivion,  there  are  some 
whose  benevolent  moxives,  extensive  observation,  and  judicious 
and  accurate  reprc^sentations,  intitle  them  to  the  regard  of  all 
for  whose  benefit  they  have  laboured.  To  many  of  their  po- 
pular rivals  we  are  indebted  for  a  short,  and  perhaps  in  some 
Instances,  an  innocent  pleasure  :  though  few  among  them,  we 
fear,  are  so  well'  acquainted  with  the  qualities  of  the  sw'eets 
they  combine,  or  so  conscientiously  careful  in  the  selection,  as 
never  to  administer  a  secret  poison.  But,  as  the  aim  of  the  for- 
mer has  been  much  higher,  the  gratitude  with  which  we  regard 
them  should  be  more  respectful,  and  the  rank  assigned  to  their 
productions,  more  elevated.  They  are  admitted  and  admired 
tvhere  the  moral  lecture  would  be'  excluded ;  and  if  all  that 
benefit  does  not  result  from  theui  which  the  benevolent  wrher. 
might  hope  to  effect,  or  the  theoretic  reformer  anticipate,  yet 
their  uniform  tendehcv  is  to  instruct,'  to  direct,  to  persuade  ; — 
to  captivate  the  aifections  by  moral  beagty,  and  to  destroy  the 
bias  of  evil  habits,  by  gentle,  but  continued  efforts,  ina  con- 
trary direction.  The  conscience  is  not  indeed  so  keenly  sus- 
ceptible, the  passibns  so  resigned  and  pliaint,  nor  tlie  depraved 
tendencies  so  easily  countieracted,  a^  to  allow  the  expectation, 
that  the  most  beautiful  or  fearful  representations  should  pro^ 
duce  aneffect  proportioned  to  their  gracefulness,  correctness, 
or  fofce.  But  where  much  is  to  be  done,  a  variety  of  means, 
iome  more,  and  some  less  efficient,  may  be  empJoyed;  and 
those  which  are  justly  considered  as  secondaryj'  may  yet  con- 
tribute their  qliota  of  assistance,  and  by  co-operating  with  more 
powerful  engines,  concur  in  producing;  the  ultimate  effect* 
We  do  not  say,  that  the  perusal  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  **  Tomor- 
row," is  alone  sufficient  to  reform  a  procrastinating'sfririt  ;•  bitt 
we  believe  that  f^^w  can  have  read  it  without  applying -some-' 
what  more  promptly  to  immediate  duty.  The  impressio'rt  may- 
be soon  effaced,  but  it  is  beneficial  as  long  as  it  contttioes' ;  and 
probably,  some  traces  will  remain,  and  become  oc^asiohall}'  vi- 
sible, wnen  the  iriteiest  of  the^tory,  and  the  vividness  of  its 
jxioral  effect,  have  been  long  oWittirated.  By  'such  judicfotis 
exhibitions  the  mind  is  insensibly  conducted  to  <?e>nclu!mjns}ti¥ 
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won  to  the  formation  of  habits,  which  it  might  have  refused 
upon  a  more  direct  appeal*  Its  opposition  is  not  awakened  by 
a  covert  attack :  and  if  this  suggests  a  formi  labie  ari^iiment 
against  novels  of  suspected  character,  it  affords  one,  equally 
substantial,  in  support  of  the  class  we  are  now  considering. 
We  cannot  therefore  entirely  concur  with  those,  who  reject 
every  species  of  instruction  of  which  fiction  is  the  vehicle. 

But  allowing  all  the  merit  to  such  writers  as  Bnrnev,  Rad- 
cliflb.  Smith,  and  Inchbald,  which  theirwarmest  admirers  could 
attribute  to  them,  we  doubt  whether  their  productions  have 
not  upon  the  whole  been  less  beneficial  than  injurious;  hive 
not  contributed  to  feed  an  unhealthy  appetite,  and  thereby 
to  enervate  the  moral  system.  We  concede,  that  the  inten- 
tions of  all  may  have  been  so  far  good,  as  that  they  have  not 
wilfully  oifended  :  that  in  proportion  as  their  own  minds' 
were  possessed  of  correct  principles  and  jnst  views,  they  have 
endeavoured  to  advance  the  cause  of  virtue :  that  th.iy  have  pre- 
sented the  most  interesting,  because  the  u)ost  accurate,  delinea- 
tions of  character;  have  warned  us  of  innumerable  dangers, 
and  instructed  us  to  penetrate  many  specious  dis<iruises.  Btit 
we  are  almost  tempted  to  vary  a  trite  quotation,  and  to  reqaark, 
that,  **  where  ignorance  is  innocence  'tis  folly  to  be  wise.'* 

From  the  more  romantic  of  these  writers,  such  for  instance  as 
Mrs.  Radcliffe,  we  fear  companitively  little.  Their  productions 
occupy  a  sphere  so  remote  from  that  of  our  general  sympathies, 
that  their  influence  upon  the  heart  is  neither  so  useful,  where 
its  tendency  is  good,  nor  so  pernicious,  where  it  is  evil,  as  that 
of  many  works  of  inferior  merit  and  interest.  Their  address 
is  chiefly  to  the  imagination,  which  they  strongly  excite,  fill, 
and  captivate ;  which  they  may,  for  a  time,  either  elevate  or* 
disorder;  but  the  wildest  excesses  of  which  are  less  to  be 
dreaded^  than  the  contamination  of  a  single  thought,  the  perfei*- 
sion  of  a  single  principle,  oi*  the  introducrion  of  a  brea'tn'  of 
contagion  among  the  affections  and  feelings.  The  imaginai- 
tion  gradually  regains  its  sobriety  when  the  exciting  causci^  is 
remove<J,  without  being  materially  injured  by  its  irrcgularitifes, 
(provided  their  occurrence  is  too  rare  to  form  a  habit;) 
but  the  heart  has  no  such  plea  for  occasional  indulgence.  Its 
stains  are  permanent.  They  may  indeed  be  so  far  counter-" 
acted  as  to  corrode  no  deeper,  and  many  a  repentant  tear  may 
have  flowed  over  them  ;  but  till  memory  itself  is  extinguished, 
the  trace  is  never  entirely  obliterated.  What  it  has  leaVped,  it 
has  learned; — what  it  has  felt,  it  has  felt; — what  it  has  in- 
dulged, it  has  indulged  : — and  by  exactly  so  much,  it  has  been 
irreparably  injured.  * "-    ■ 

We  look,  therefore,  with  more  jealousy  upon  what  may  be 
accounted  the  more  sober  tale.  It  is  easier  to  identify  our  mo- 
dern selves  with  drawing-room  and  dressing-room  personages. 
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than  with  knight  or  lady  of  Jieroic  time^^  .or  with,  tb^  $haclpi«y 
people  of  enchantriieni  and  twilight ;  ^nd  this  itlentif)* jug. pro- 
pensity is  pc  rh<ips  the  most  dangerous  vv^ich  works  pCfictiap  C.Xr 
citjb — as  it  i}5  a  piopeer  for  their  whuJe  ir.aip  gf  eviU.  Ot^ce  iutco- 
.  duced  by  it  aa)ong;t!ie  actors, apd  we ar^  e^ppsed  totliei^* insinu- 
ating.influpnc.e  j  are  imperceptibly  sed^ce.d^p  t,heirprin.QJpl©^, 
or  depraved  by  their  criues.  Aii  impc).si»igtraflsft  r  js.iuade  of 
situations  and  f^|elinc^  to  ourselves,  of  yi^rtpes  and  grac/es  to 
•Qthers;  and  feeJijOjg  .tl).ii»  fannliarjy,  we  fpel  -deeply  ^Fid  ^an^ 
ger  ;usly.  frmi)  a  cQnti.niianpe?  gf  such  re«^n.iug  yva  eocoM-n,- 
t^r  the  diities^vi?^. trials  of  cojii>ajion  Ijfe,  with  ,^n  eyp  pj/'ce4 
jast  fo  far  f^bove  th'^m  as  to  pr^v.ept  gur  m^eiii-g  tlwsui  gjcacer 
fully  :  ojur  att)e;3ti<>n  is  divided,  arid  we  step  avykwardij  aqiong 
the  little  daijy  difficulties^  wliich  )v.ere  desigaed,  Aat  tp  joipede 
our  progress,  .hut  to  awaken  our  vigilance,.  ^n4  tp  pxe.rcjise  i^ 
patipnt,  persevering  good  hi;ii»,oyr^  J^  \i  neee^s^^ry  fairly  to 
descend  ir9m  the  heights  of  U()vflpho  before  we  atteo^pt  to 
wfa^ik  in  this  n.e.U)^r  world.;  bu.t  ^P^'^ow^  and  sentiaieni:ji  a  little 
iess  improbable,  ai^d  approaching  sonjewhal:  nearer  to  those  we 
ipay  feel  or  fapcy  .ourselves,  /requeotly  attend  us  into  the  so;e 
ber  sjcene^  of  life,  and  becotx)e,  visible  in  the  forms  of  affectation 
and  absurdity.  The  young  ^Ay  whg  has  notqpite  deterfii'uied  ^ 
whether  to  .he  herself,  or  heir. favourite  herojue,  tojday,  inevita* 

bJy  aPi^paf^  >?P^  q*^^^®  ^f?^J]f«~^!^^^g^  f^^y*  i^  '^  probable,  mh^ 
t^^  iier  for  ci  .heroine*        •  .  •  ..   ,.  -       . 

r.ARP^ong  the  writers  who  hiiye  int,er^d  Q.n  this  aaod^  of  in* 
atruction  witi^,  apparently,  the  best  intentions,  and  the  greatr 
est  paution.  Miss  Edgewprfb*  Mrs.  More,  and  'Mi;?s  flaoailtpq, 
are.  justly  disiingfjisbqd.  Their  ;characteri.§tip  fe^tu^s  h^V;^ 
li^ie  or.AO  sipi^ilarij.y.;  tjut  jthey  cnsiy  be  cU^sed  togethfer,  d$» 
having  employed  fictjpn  in  corppletesubsepiencetp  mi()ral4?n 
«^igfi.  .They  atp4r»>?e,  oqly  tp  in.s|:^,^ct  with  mpf? facility^  df)d,^ 
efLcbjescpels  in  a  different  way^  fliny  defect  observable,  ip  gi^^^ 
is  qowpensated  tp  tbp  r^'ader  by  thp  pecqlj^r  ^Jjeut  pf 
j^nothpf.,  ..  •         , ..  r 

Pus^^sied.  of  that  native  tact  which  rathe^  fpeU  than  ^udies 
lis  way  into  .character, — whif^h  decides  with  thQ  instantaneous 
^»d  infallible  preci;5ion  of  a  cl»f  nciic?J  test,  rather  than  by  the 
slpyy  (propesses.of  reaspn,-r-Mi^s  Edgeworth  has  employed  the 
i^padv^uxage,  th^  ioftuition  gf  .genius,  in  an^a^sing  sxpi]e3*of 
gei^jif jne  materi^k,  from  which  to  select  and  coii)bine  ^t  plear 
^urc^  Ip  paintiujg,  the  saiqae  species  of  quyaliGcatlpn  would  be 
termed  a  j^ood  eye,  and  in  nunsic^^  good  ear.  It  rather  antici* 
patt«  rule  than  supersedes  it,  .possessing,  in  itself,  the  pripci* 
pies  upon  which  system  has  been  gradually  erected. .  It  accu- 
i^):ely  traces  tb,g  d^sUnqtipp  jbjef wee.n  the  grarnd  ajjd  tjt^e  extra- 
Yftg?^\i.  in.iw^gin^ipn;— the^asy  ^xx^  M?.e  ^^^^  iix  ^fil^ j—tUe 
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totrcfc'whfcK 'a Petrifies',  ind  that  v^hich 'j/iifts  <if  tenumb^  in  pil^ 
tltas,--*-^etwefen  tbfe  *iitfj:)le  efFuftiorr  of  p^sidfj,  kivd  theUib(»m&i 
eiffbrt  to  rii|yi^esent  it.  fft  detee«  th(i  iiiiddfe  Hilie  -of  xiAmte 
all  by  a  m^gi'c  tvarfd,  #h^re  less  giffed  ob'serv^efs-^toil-  inf  vaiffto 
d5«cttvi»rit  ;'^d  itiarki  tHevnaJ  dfetihcrtbn  ^xeHWeefi  a  charac^^ 
ter  and  a  pattern.  We  find,  df  couV^a,'thai;  tbe  yejM^scntatixMis'  of 
Miss  Edgeworth  possess  the  precision  and  force  of  truth 5  att<J 
•*  x/6rtie  hortie  Id  every  mart's  bosorh  :"--ialthoagh  there  is  o<sta- 
rion-rdly^  even  in  b^>  an  appeairante  of  effort,  t^rhiiih  irtdicatei 
t&etbmpority  torpor  produc(*d  by  weariness  or  disgu^ ;  ^heri 
jhfe  appear^  to  write  alone,— J^withbat  her  genius  •:  and  thedift 
fereiice  i^as  obt^^roirs,  though  perhaps  as  indescribable,  as  that 
tre  db^erv^^ti  ii  landscape,  when  its  sunshi.Ve' is  obscured  by. 
ap'assirtff  cfotid',    '  .  *  • 

If'in  any' i^fiter  the  intuition  of  wbieb  wei'hatre  been  speak* 
itig  appear  to'  be  more  d^Hcate,  or  sul»foct  to  less  fret}uent  sds* 
p^nsibti;   than   in  Miss  Edge  worth,  we  «hoilild  assign  the  pi*e- 
emirtiBtlce  toMr^.  Inchbald  :  and  if  thenibe  any,  in  whom  the 
itJ^pect  dtieto  substantitil  e?ccellence  incHties  u^toiegret'  adi?-* 
ficrency  of  this  native  fecnity,  we  shoold'tehictantly  spedfy 
Mrs.  More.     Mrs.  InchbSld'W  tonceptidns  of-cbar?icter  are  as 
correct  and  individnal  ks  those -of  Miss  Edge^^orth-;  her  difr- 
Ibgtte't^  equally  pointed  *,  p6rhiips  in  both  inshinees^heeasif  aii? 
of  natnreis  ftiore  nicely  preserved.     In  patho^«he  has  grefat^y 
tfre  advantage.      V^'hat,    in   Mrs.  Inchbuld    -aclcoir^panies  arid 
fcbmpk*tes 'an  impresisive,   pervading  iitrere^tj    iivMiss  H^dge- 
Worth,  is  seldom  n)ore  than  a  casual  touch,  which,  aJtbmigh 
lively   and   pf'netrattng,  occurs  too' nrtfreq'ueiitly    to  form*  d, 
characteristic  feature 'of  beV  proJdctioh*^^  '  Tenderness  i^/\\vft 
the  distinguishing   qfialiiy    of  her  rtiirtd,  (so  far  at  •  leak  ' a* 
b^f  works  prei^ent  us  with  a  faithful  transtrript-,)  but  ifAlfestitute 
bf'j^ottie  of  its  graces,  shier  is  equally  fr^eftr(tm1ts^iL-k^y^xce^s^. 
•Her  writings  require  neither  moonlight  nor  twilight  to  ftivoiir 
their  erteet,   but  may  be  read  by  that  common   lon^nary^he 
feun,  (Sttveti  thrbugh  the  yfeHow  dusk  of  a  city  fog,  Vbilehun* 
dred's  of  carriages,  and  thousands  of  real  meh  and  wtimen,  cir'fe 
corttiibating  to  the  unsentimental  din  of  btisiiTess.     Nor'  is  h  k 
ttD^W  praise  to  remart,  that  to  such  men  iand  women  the  ivrit^ 
itigs  of  Miss  Edge  worth  are  calculated  to  be  eminently  u-sfeful. 
flet  plot,  though  sometirties  intricate,  is  evidently  not'he^ob*- 
ject,  fejwept  as  itill'iistrktes  the  immediate  moral  of' the  story, 
which  it  is  usually  made  to 'do  witfymtrcb  ingennitv;  and  in  a 
Wide  ra'nge  o(  incident, "  and  situations  which  d'rspfay  equally 
the  eVten^vfeiAess  Ofh^t  knowledge,  and  the  originality  and 
fkciHty"<vittr  which  i'f  is  employed,  sbe  rarely  steps  beyond 
the  occasions  uf"common  life.     We  mray  never  have  been 
placed  in  similar'^^^G^^fir  ykf^  v^0/m^<^\kdf^\eTy  day  to  similar 
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exercises.  Too  wise,  and  too  healthy  for  sentiment,  tbe  inter 
est  she  excites,  however  powerful,  i»  nor  intoxicjiting,  and  in- 
duces no  di»gust  to  the  humblest  duties.  Its  tendency  is  to  sti« 
Ululate  to  exertion,  not  to  soothe  into  languor  :  and  her  novels, 
if  such  they  should  be  called,  are  in  this  respect  less  dan- 
gerous, even  to  very  young  readers,  than  almost  any  we  could 
9ame. 

But  where  Christian  principle  is  not  the  source  of  moral  wis<* 
dori>  (and  on  this  'S  original  sm^'  of  Miss  Edge  worth's  produc- 
tions we  have  already  had  occasion  tu  enlarge*)  we  snail  ex- 
pect to  find   indications  of  a  spring  less  pure;  and   among 
pthers  which  betray  themselves  to  a  serious  eye,  the  retributive 
justice  displayed  by  Miss  Edgeworth  is  usually  so  ample  and 
severe,  that  it  is  difficult  not  to  mistake  it  for  revenge.    She  ex« 
p^es,  mortifies,  confounds,  in  a  spirit  of  vindictive  triumph; 
ai}d  this,  even  in  works  designed   for  children;  the  story  of 
Siiijple  Susan,   for  instance,  is  poisoned  by  it.     It  is  certain 
that  exemplary  punishment  may  be  inflicted  in  a  gentle  spirit, — 
with  more  generosity,  and  less  spleen,   than  Miss  Edgeworth 
usually  betrays.     If  otherwise,  we  should  deem  such  exhibi«' 
tions inadmissible,  as  injurious  to  the  spectator,  and  calculated 
to  foster  dispositions  which  it  is  'he  office  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence  to  eradicate.     They  insensibly  connect  a  feeling  of  plea«» 
sure  with  scenes  of  retaliation  and  revenue:  and  steel  the  heart 
against  the  sufferings  of  others.    If  children  are  ever  exposed 
to  the  sight  of  misery,  a  desire  of  alleviation,   or  emotions 
of  pity,  should  be  tenderly  awakened,  or  an  insensibility,   of 
which  active  cruelty  is  an  easj)r  result,  will  become  habituah 
Whenever  a  child  witnesses  pain  without  sympathetically  feel- 
ing it,  we  should  start  at  the  indication  of  an  infant  Nero      It 
is  unfortunate  that  even  Miss  Edgewortli  should  thus  prac- 
tically forget  the  influence  of  ^*  association*'  upon  the  mental 
habits. 

Having  alluded  to  Mrs.  More,  it  may  be  necessaiy  in  some 
degree  to  explain  and  substantiate  our  implied  charge,  though 
with  the  deference  due  to  so  active  and  venerable  a  benefac- 
tor to  society.  From  a  defect  of  that  intuition  presumed  to  be 
the  prime  qualification  of  Miss  Edgewortb,'  that  which  gives 
her  the  facile  command  of  every  other  personal  taleiit,  as  well 
as  of  the  treasures  which  human  nature  opens  to  her,  the  repre. 
sentations  of  Mrs.  More  necessarily  appear  the  result,  rather 
of  progressive  efibrt,  than  of  correct  spontaneous  perception  ; 
and  instead  of  the  playful  regularity  of  nature,  betray  tbe  stiff 
propriet}' of  rule.  They  are  composed  stroke  by  stroke,  not 
with  tbe  freedom  of  touch  which  indicates  tbe  ease  and  com*. 
*''■■'■■■■    III. I  ■ .  I I    I      II       I    ^  — »^p— M— 1 1    I   I  ^1 1— ^i^» 
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mandof  a  master /—or  they  present  a  kind  of -mosaic  work  of  vir- 
tues, m  which  although  every  part  is  entire.and  regular,  the 
graceful  undulations  of  outline,  the  blenduig  tints  pf  narmonyj 
and  the  vitality  of  esipression  are  wanting.  They  are  more 
perfect  than  lovely.  Instead  of  loving^  we  are  only  suirprlzed  we 
do  not  love  ;  and  suspect  ourselves  of  some  deficiency  either 
in  taste  or  feeling,  for  remaining  insensible  to  such  beautiful 
pictures  ; — forgetting,  for  a  time,  that  pictures  have  no  demand 
but  upo4i  admiration,  love  being  reserved  for  the  animated 
original. 

A  defect  like  this^  which  might  discourage  a  writer,  and  still 
more  a  reader,  whose  only  aim  was  amusement,  can  detract  but 
little  from  the  value  of  such  a  work  as  the  Coelebs  of  Mrs.  More* 
Those  who  regard  it  as  a  novel  must  consent  to  be  disap- 
pointed; but  the  class  of  readers  by  which  she  is  justly  vene- 
rated, will  forgive  a  slight  want  of  taste  in  the  mode  in  which 
the  result  of  so  much  strong  sense,  close  observation,  and 
Christian  knowledge,  is  conveyed.  Such  readers  pass  from 
the  contemplation  of  Lucilla  as  a  character  to  that  of  the  vir- 
tues which  form  its  ingredients  ;  from  the  set  speeches  of  Mr. 
Stanley  to  the  Christian  wisdom  by  which  they  are  dictated  : 
^nd  consent  to  •  rtrccive  a  lesson,  upon  the  brilliant  no- 
things of  fashionable  education,  even  from  the  artificial  con^ 
struction  of  Miss  Rattle.  The  characters,  as  conceived,  are  admi- 
rable, and  would  have  appeared  so,  if  more  expertly  exhibited. 
There  are  many  Lucillas,  and  many  Mr.  Stanleys,  in  the  world, 
who,  without  display,  inspire  to  the  full,  that  animated  interest, 
devoted  affection,  and  improving  reverence,  whic  i  are  some- 
times but  feebly  excited  by  these  laboured  representations; 
representations,  which  remind  us  of  such  feelings,  without  com- 
pelling us  to  apply  them.  Mrs.  More  has  listened  to  every 
thing  that  passed  around  her  in  the  world  ;  and,  like  an  intelli- 
gent foreigner,  she  preserves  the  sense,  without  being  able  to 
retain  the  idioms. 

An  inaccuracy  thus  unimportant,  is  amply  compensated  by 
the  perspicuity  and  force  of  the  moral  lesson.  Her  concep- 
tion of  the  Christian  character,  is  comprehensive,  correct,  and 
consistent.  More  briefly,  yet  more  fully,  we  should  say,  it 
is  scriptural — equally  remote  from  bigotry,  and  the  candour 
of  indifference;  from  fanaticism,  and  the  specious  rationality  of 
a  carnal  heart  secretly  at  enmity  with  God  ;  from  an  unautho- 
rised licence  in  applying  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  fastidious  refinement  which  denies,  or  effectually  veils 
tbem%  To  motive  and  action  she  pays  an  equal  regard ; 
not  indifferent  to  the  nature  of  the  fountain,  because  the  streams 
preserve  a  graceful  course ;  nor  so  anxious  to  purify  the 
spring,  as  to  overlook  the  swamps  in  which  its  waters  may 
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eWnttiftlly  stfi|fnate.  tleHs^ion,  in  h^f  reprpfrentation,  is  a  per- 
fect figure,  With'  l:ie{K),  ^nd  hean>  and  hands,  atid  feet;  it  can 
reasion,  and  love,  and  work,  and  press  forward  :  nor  does  it  re^ 
fiitie  any  modest  enibellishmenf,  which,  without  infringing  tipo|i 
the  holy  sitnplicity  of  its  character,  may  ten<>' to  weal^n  the 
preindicrs,  a»>d  conciliate  the  regard,  of  **  those  that  are  with- 
out "  Her  Christian  does  not  bind  his  profession  about  him,  nor 
pass  on  a  sanctimonious  tiptoe  through  the  world.  His  bene- 
Yotence  is  not  ashamed  to  descend  .into  politeness,  for  he  re- 
veres  the  injunction  to  be  courteous,  as  flowiuij  from  the  same 
authority  which  enjoins  attention  to  the  weightier  matters  of 
the  law.  In  combating  error,  he  does  not  betray  the  spirit  of  an 
informer,  eager  to  expose,  but  that  of  a  father,  solicitous  only 
to  persuade  and  reform;  apparently  sensible  that  the  baited 
conscience  is  pi  ovoked  to  resistance,  and  that  hunted  errors  may 
retreat,  but  do  not  yield;  while  the  voice  of  benevolent  ex- 
postulation, and  the  evident  endeavour  to  convince,  rathertban 
to  convict,  make  their  way  to  the  mind  through  the  affection*?, 
where  the  ram^rarts  of  pride  are  less  massive,  and  the  host  of 
feelings  and  prejudices  by  vhich  they  are  garrisoned,  is  less 
frequently  up^n  guard. 

if  Mrs.  More  is  thus  correct  and  consistent  in  her  views  of 
Bcrijture  truth,  and  in  her  portrait  of  the  Christian  character, 
she  is  not  Uss  acute  in  detecting  the  various  errors  by  which 
thev  are  deformed,  in  ttie  creeds,  or  the  Condtict  of  Christian 

Erofessors.     Her  eagle  eye  does  not  only  gaze  upon  the  sun, 
ut  is  practised  to  discern  cveiy  form  of  creeping  things.     She 
has  studied  the  world  in  the  light  of  revelation,  which   renders 
jhe  most  laboured  disguises  transparent,  permeating  to  tbe 
centre,   instead  of  being  reflected,   like   tbe  rays  of  hufnan 
viadom,  from  the  surface.      The   knowledge,  thus   acquired 
in    a   long    life    of  attentive  observation   upon    human    na- 
ture, in  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  springs  of  action,  ob^ 
tained  in  the  study  of  her  own  heart,  and  with  the  varieties  of 
it,  as  displ.yed  in  the  conduct  of  others,  forms  the  distingliisb- 
ing  characteristic  of  Mrs.  Mbre,  and  ascertains  tbe  direction  in 
which  her  pov»ers  may  be  mdst  successfully  exercised.     It  qua- 
lihesher  to  unmask  the  hypocrite  to  the  world.  But  this  is  coaa- 
parati\^ly  an  easy  and  a  trifling  service.     She  exposes  tbe 
heart  to  its  bwn  scrutiny,  and  those  who  have  been  wearied  by 
its  artifices  mu.*;t  reoard  her  with  veneration  and  gratitude. 
,  We  are  inclined  to  hazard  one  additional  remark,  which  we 
suspect  many  readers   will  be  prepared   to  anticipate.     Mrs. 
More  evidently  labours  to  endow  her  Christian  character  with 
Jibfc-rality  of  temper;  and  seldom,  if  ever,  betrays  in  any  posi* 
tive  HStancej  that  a  firm  retention  and   animated  defence  of 
opinion,  border  upon  bigoii^k    And  yet  we  usually   rise  from 


l^eiusinc her  wgrki,  vUh au  i wpjess j.oi)  thftt  tljis  i» jhe  shadqtVin£ 
tint  of  her  own  niinii,  iiowever  pljast^ned  hy  piinciple,  or  me- 
liorated by  a  superinduced  bency^l^pce.  ]r  we  retraca  out 
yteps  with  a  view  to  discover  the.  g'sji^ijil  o(  sucb  a  suspicion, 
we  distinguish  ttit.here  and  J:b,«rpa  spot  upon  which  it  £oulit 
rest,  and  begin  to  retract  it  siS. a",  uiiqlw'itable  judgement: 
her  avowed  principles  aje  sojtistr  pnd  such  a  due  proportitori  of 
candour  is  combined  wjtb  the  finnn'es.s  of  her  leadiii;g  ch'arac^^ 
ter,  th;^t  sve.  feel  ata  loss.'  tp  m^stftPtiate  the  charge'^  ahd^e^ 
ia  spite  of  ourselves,  the'impresaion  3uv<lv'ei, ,  ^shad^ofai^* 
stenty, scarcely  discernible  bwc  in  it?  effect  lippn  the  rrjipd  of  th,e 
reader,  overcasts  her  benevoJence.  -\  '^'hgarm  of  Christian  cha* 
rity  with  wbi«h  she  inteiid*  tgcvohr^ce  parties  of  evefy  -Chris- 
tian, name,  appears  constttiaaally  (lispose'd  tp  ccintract.  A 
deference,  rather  of  sgryility.t^^n  of  liberal'  conviction,  to  es- 
tablished ^utboriUes  of  every^^indi  ^epis  to  cramp  the  free, 
dom  oFijier  own  decisions,  ^nd  to  oppose,  to' such  »s  diverge  in 
ever  so  sni^n  an  angle |fiqiii„pre>cribe.d  ppiriions,  a  feeltris.'ra- 
therJiarsb  iban  concilifitiegt  WJjMt  bas«Vready  yeen  said  of  trie 
excellences  of  Mf?..  Hpre  ^s  {t  wj-iler,  ^vill  prevenH  this  tlpsiilff 
reoisrk  fro'oi  bei^g  9)is(:onstrueti  (pr  e;!f4^gerated!  .',  ,  |"  .'  . 
,    Thp  .wrilih£»,pf||JM[jiJ3  paoQinon,  altfipu^b  -disj^lajin^  Jes* 

Histihctioo  of  fcatun 

lia'ps  liioi-e  prepos&es^ 

ffcuoH,^   Sp^  pas,  [es: 

EflgeWwib, ;  ^^  ;ni 

na^s.^Hi  e5,ertjng  ijt,  t) 

ei>)^agiRg  benevpler|c 

thaneither'.  ' J^^x^ip 

accurate  observer,'  a 

^ase,  rather  ihi^n  to.e: 

skilful  .siirgjson.  she, 

^urse..   We  could  fi 

Qf  bfiman  j^ature,  Mii  , 

ftTre.'  Mors  to  frowp, 

hot'indulge  sucb  a  fi 

tionor  critical  acumi 

aBy.kteyceB  io  diauiiiA  ljBAr'iBAueni|w<i^kiiiiih0-ipiiii8«  mAci 
Wo  ctMild  Rtniisr  owselvm  by'  oMopwiti^^a't^uMciwr  wtti^ 

•hduM  unite  to  tite'£e6t«a,  ofcute  |)eK:M^,.c4«9«  deltifettioAj 

and  '  Wahlclinian  strETjg*  of  Mis*  Eag^*wr*,  *e'Jil8tT,iews  qf 

ffeli^QUt  trutb,  the  ^tensive  ^liowledg&i  and  rentot:e  djetec-^ 

(ioH  of  religious  etrors,  whtch  disdogu.isn'Mrs.,  ftlqre,   soft-j 

encd  by  thetienevolfsqce  .of  i)eart  aiju  intenision  disnUved  ti^ 

SIJKB  UanultQii:  bju.  jiiwiaaividiMlbethiiufayiMircd.uepub- 
Voi:  vm.     ■  ■    -  sT  '•       *  ■  ■ 
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•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

^  lie  n^ay  improve  its  own  advantage,  and  combine  the  cfaaracte-' 
ristic  excellences  of  each  for  its  own  use.  We  are  not  ob* 
liged  to  study  divinity  under  Miss  Edgeworth,  nor  the  ease  of 
natural  character  from  Mrs.  More;  unless  indeed  we  refer  to 
sketches  contained  in  a  valuable  collection  of  tracts  for  the 
poor,  possessing  such  truth  and  nature  as  do  not  appear  iit  re« 
presentations  which  she  has  finished  with  more  labour;  a  diffe- 
rence for  which  we  can  account,  only  by  reflecting,  that  an  an* 
gle  is  more  easily  copied  than  the  line  of  beauty.  But  from 
tne  writings  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  we  may  collect  a  variety  of 
practical  lessons^forming  a  miscellaneous  directory  forthe  occa* 
sions  of  every  day;  from  those  of  Mrs.  More,  acooipendiam 
of  religious  truth,  clearly  deduced,  forcibly  enjoined,  and 

.  strikingly  illustrated ;  and  from  those  of 'Miss  Hamilton,  a  sys- 
tem OT  benevolent  ethics^  founded  Upon  .correct,  because 
Christian  principles,'  and  a  gentle  corrective  of  the  heart  and 
manners.  We  should  conceive,  that  even  to  noiek  of  such  k 
character  the  most  scrupulous  would  scarcely  object*  Thd 
streams  which  they  difFuse  arc  salubrious,,  not  cbntaniinating  ; 
and  wherever  the  same  intention  is  pursued'  wth  as  niuch  cati- 
tion,  and  illustrated  with,  equal  judgment,  ye  must  consider  the 
vnriter  as  a  benefactor  to  society;  and  sliair'feei  it  inciimbent 
upon .  us  to  contribute  our  share  of  assistance,  towkrd^  the  suc- 
cess of  such  useful  labours.  ^  . 

A  degree  of  immediate  popularity»  a^qiiired  by  the  at)ony-« 
roous  work  at  present  before  us,  M  avowed  iKK>r^  aim,  and 
ireligious  principles,  induce  us  tOitelect  it  for  a  fe\V  bbsierVaiiobs ; 
as  productions  of  such  a  character  £fill  properly  witbin  our 
plan,  by  whatever  name  they  are  recommended  to  public  fa- 
vour: but  having  already  noticed,  so  macb  at  large,  a  few  dis^ 
tinguished  writers  in  the^m^  class,  our  farthertemariU  must 
bie  somewhat  brief. 

Self  Control  cannpt  boa^  of  leading  the  waV,  either  in  point 
of  time,  or  of  merit,  andrcin  only  deserve  a  suoordinatfendtice ; 
but  it  is  evidently  written  with  good  intentiojhs,  and ,  matfttains 
a  constant  reference  to  correct,  devotional  prindples..  That 
these  are  superior'  to  those  we  meet  with  ih  the  generality  of 

novels,  the  loUqwing  extract  affords  an  agr^^ble  evidenee. 

••   .«  •  .•       '  '  •    • 

«  Efory  Satnrdsy'did  Mbntague  bend  his  joyfiil  couck  iMMDewaid,  i^ 

Sdlcss  of  siuniner'i  heat,  or  wimer^s  ttorms.  Every  Sunday  did  his.  mo- 
r  ipend  in  miaing.  lesaons  of  jietf  with  the  endeanneDtt  of  love ;  ia 
^ifiag  to  oonoict  t&  idea  of  a  supenmeDdiog  God  with  all  that  is  bcaa- 
ti&brall  that  is  anajesdc— in  nature.  As  her  diilclren  grew  np^  she  nn* 
^ded  to  them  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity,  so  suUime,  so  coosp- 
tiatorjTt  so  mmaUe  to  the  wants  of  man.  A^^sre  how  inach  opcatfon  fa*  j 
mrs  tbesbengtii  of  imnresriont,  she  chose  the  hAnr.  of  strong  reaMne  on  i 
aecottit  of  a  yonthfbtfaiu^  wUfe  theculprit  yet  tranbicd  bdbi^ 
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Majesty  of  HeaveDr^o  expiani  ^  her  son  the  imftQAoibilitv  th^  repeittitQce 
ahoi^d  of  ^iiself  cancel  eirors  pan,  or  that  the  fireat  Lawgiver  shoddy 
accept  a  few  ineffectual  tears,  pr  a  tardy  and  if^perfect  obedience,  aa  a. 
compenaAipn  for  the  breach  of  a  law  which  is  perfect.  When  she  saw 
that  the  intended  impression  was  made>  she  spoke  of  the  great  atpne- 
meat  which  once  was  ofiered^  not  to  make  repentance  unnecessary,  but 
to  make  it  effectual ;  and  from  that  time,  usin?  this  as  one  of  the  great 
liandmarks  of  faith,  she  contributed  to  render  it  in  the  mind  or  De 
Courcy- a  practical  and  abiding  principle.  Tlie  peculiar  precepts  of 
Gfaristianity  she  taught  him  to  appfy  to  his  action^,  by  applying  them 
herself;  and  the  )^Tse  which  is  so  olten  .lavished  upon  boidAess,  dftxte^ 
rity,  and  spirit^  she/conscientiottsly  reterred  for  acts  of  candour,  httnii* 
Iky,  and  self  denial.' 

*  The  foHowin^  scene  ittay  tiot  be  improperly  subjoined  to 
sruch  an  account  of  the  education  of  its  hero. 

*  Between  music,'  work,  and  conversation,  the  evening  passed  cheer- 
fully avvay ;  nor  did  Laura  mailc  its  flight  till  the  great  house-clock  struck 
nine.  Tne  cotrveraation  suddenly  paused ;  Harriet  laid  aside  her  work  ^ 
Mrs.  De  Courcy's  countenance  assumed  a  pleasing  seriousness  ;•  and  Mon- 
tague, quitting  his  place  by  Laura's  side,  seated  himself  in  a.patriarchaJ« 
looldiig  chair,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room..  Presently  John  entered^ 
ibiiowed  by  all  the  domestics  of  the  family.  He.  placed  before  iiia  jnasto: 
atreadi^g-d^  and  a  large  bible*  aad  then  sat  down  at  a  distance  with 
his  fellow  servants. 

*  With  a  n^anner  serious  and  earnest,  as  one  impressed  with  a  Just  sense 
of  their  importance,  Montague  read  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
He  closed  tiie  volume,  and  all  present  sunk  upon  their  knees.  In  plain^ 
but  solemn  language,  he  offered  a  petition  in  the  name  of  allj  that  all 
might  be  endowed  with  the  graces  of  the  Christian  spirit.  In  the  name 
of  all,  he  confessed  that  they  were  unworthy  of  the  blessings  they  im^ 
pbred.  In  the  liameof  ail,  he  gave  thanks  for  the  means  of  impfovei> 
ment,  and  for  the  hopes  of  glory.  He  next  more  particularly  besoogfat 
a  Uessiog  on  the  circumstances  of  their  several  conditions.  Among  the 
joyous  £ices  of  this  happy  household«  Laura  ha4  observed  one  alone 
clouded  with  sorrow*  It  was  that  of  a  young  modest  looking  girl  Iq 
deep  mouroingy  whose  audible  sobs  attested  that  she  was  the  subject  of 
a  prayer  which  commended  an  orphan  to  the  Father  of  the  iatherless. 
The  worship  was  closed ;  the  servants  withdrew.  A  silence  of  a  few 
moments  ensued,  and  Laura  could  not  help  gazmg  with  delight,  not 
unmingled  with  awe,  on  the  traces  of  serene  benevolence  and  maoly 
piety,  which  lingered  on  the  countenance  of  De  Cburcy.* 

Such  extracts  will  convey  a  favourable  idea  of  ^e  princir 
pies  recognised  in  the  course  of  the  work.  It  is  not  our  in-' 
tention  to  enter  upon  any  analysis  of  the  story,  upan  which 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  offer  a  few  passing  remarks,  as  its  amoral 
character  forms  the  principal  inducement  to  our  examiontioiK 

In  Self  Control  we  are  not  arrested  by  those  strokes  of 
luuure  which  gleom  upon  us  at  every  turn,  in  Mrs.  Inchbald 
and  Miss  Edgeworib  ^f^^Si^  seldom  offended  by  ejUra^ragaoc 
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9t  nXk^tii  deviatiiMi  f rohi  it  If  tb^  langiN^  df  ptssieii 
does  heft  conj4rb  tif)  the  sceii^  to  Odi*  &mi«^,  itdotts  not,  Vy 
t  hbpured  e^tettion^  contradict ^hettt.  ObesHionaltyy  ^6  me^t 
^vith  an  agreeable,  natural  patho*.  not  ijioii^  by  excess  or 
^entiment,  and  so  placed  as  to  awaKeri  domestic,  rather  tbati 
^oqfi^nti^  s^eii^ibiliticn.  In  gen^ra^  we  have  .good  sense  for 
gienius;.  •asu&cieiit,  fors^  riveting  intecefi^t;  sensible  obser-r 
iF^ion  upo(i  character,  for  acu^e,  onginf^l  djpUpeatjion.  We 
%itm^  %  pec^ctjy  good  ih^eot^  \w  l^ij{  of  ^nup^tioaabie 
rarciiition ;  aln^d  evto  ia  pftiAs  whteb^iito  ^fk^ioiisi  lo  severe 
eenaboe,  Weart^  wUling.  to  perc«i«ta  a  differonce  between  i^is- 
taken  judgement,  and  treacnerous  design.  We  eooU  ventmse 
£Eirtb^,  if  fiece^»ai>y^  with  dboie  ,«i(ri^ers  thtn  atliers^  and  al«- 
tbough  we  should  ilrefer  hm^  entirely  exct^f^  feel  less 
eudB^ger^d  )9(hi^e.  V^^  t^l^tile  lies  i^t  length  in  the  patb»  ihan 
when  he  is  bon^^ealed  by  acatiered  fl|ow^t^«    .  ^    . 

To  sQine^  of  thf^  inc^ent^  A4fe  ahould  object  a^  ioiprobafale, 
and  together  with  others^  ^Qnaidern^biy  clumsy;  Tt^ atyceesshre 
ichemcs  adofited  by  Lady  Pelham  aad  Uargrave  far  Lanva^a 
totatigleinent,  ave  too  awkward  to  eomficrt  wtibh  gfliod  fea$te» 
and  knlfciate  either  a  paucity  of  matertaik)  or  much  inexpert* 
lies^  id  employing  them.  Jbady  Relhaoi's  ori^hial  maiivteep^ 
pears  too  \veaH  and  artificial  to  account  for  thtfe  wtlfel6  of  ' 


fecynddct,'  but  by  being  gradually  changed  from  ratiity  to  self- 
Wil),,  \t  might  have  bontini}e4  Sufficiently  pptisnt,  ana  natural 
pr  ifiuch  a  chaiacter:  and  the  reiteration  of  h^r  ill  humooc 


s^ndof  Hargcave^s  ionportuiiiiti^s^,  is  s^o.  pExoOotonai^  aad  fa- 
tiguic^gy  ihat  insensibly  we  forget  Laurai's  wearini^ss  ia  oar 
ew.0«  Self  Coiitrol  in  \^q^  inaleadi  of.  thrae  yoixft^p^  wotdd 
ba5»  been  a  .volume  more  initerestiing. 

If  disposed  to  find  fauH  wiHi  the  heroine^  {ohieh.  tqpen  the 
whole  we  kre  not)  we  might  hint  that  hersnDpKeiiy:  appears 
bceasionally  too  juvenile,  and  her  mitdtvess  plHyvoktngiy  pia« 
eid^  >  Piarticniarly  ^hep  she  soothes  Lady  Pt^lhatti's  V^enl* 
m^ntbj^  the  introdubtipn  of  a  becotning  cap,  tve  think  it^ao 
Appeal  to  wejikdess  scarcely  allowable,  and  not  in  cffaaracter. 

.To  tlie  prime  requisite  9f  evangelical  principtes,^  the  author 
hi  iSelf  Control  adds  opinidi]!^  i^|a;$]p^oiUibly  j^st  iip<yn  (be 
dominion  which  they  are  capable  of  maiotaniing  over  the 
nffeetiiDns ;  and  introduces,  w(th«  eotmiderable  j«pdg«ieot  and 
tiextertty,  tliat  sin  ogainst  the  costume  of  roaQlinoe>  a  aecoad 
attachiAMjtv  •  The  exercise  of  self  -  control^  wbick  the  aloiy 
is  constructed  to  illustrate^  is  b^oilght'iMo  vim  da  e  variety 
of"  fjituations  ;  lome  of  which,  as  we<have  bifitied,  ava  tof  a  kiaa 
in  whicli  it  is  seldom  or  ever  piaood  4»y  tile  gi^memtitv  >  of 
¥ievelfsts ;  it  b^ing  randei^  emofuat'jie  certain'  diSonMas^ 
%i^hich-^*e  osouiUy  given  up  as  etlbe»4i|ot  ohmieanyrj  or*<ftia  )&«» 
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tmreak\tg'.f6t  re«iMi  and  ptrinciple  to  interfere  with-  This  su^ 
pmriorify  to  the  prevailing  customs  of  the  corp^  makes  a 
respectable  difference  between  such  a  writer,  and  those  who 
cringe  foh  atleittion  by  appealing  to  the  weaknesses^  and  fos- 
tering .  th9  di$eases  of  their  readers  ;  and  who  fatally  ihislead, 
kistaa^  of  ditectingy  the  warm-hearted  and  inexperienced ; 
ami  we  feel  so  maph  obliged  to  her  for  taking  the  right  side^ 
te«l  for  end^l^tty  iQ;teii4iog  well,  that  we  are  reluctant  td 
£8i>fid  upon  her  work  observations,  which  n^ust  have  been 
iMde  iofig  ago,  li^  we  beeo  io  the  haoit  pf  noticing  pro- 

dttetii9i»a  of  &ia  piaA9.     i. 

-  Ja  fiwDiiig  a  wcHPk  for  the  guidance  and  bene6t  of  th^' 
jfiiing,  site  nmst  ilwhtle^  have  selected  her  niaterials  with  a 
flomipukius  i^ye/^alad  ahe  cfi^uld  admit  nothing,  to  the  propriety 
of  wbiel^^  ai»;  a  1:^9^1  her>  judgment  did  nbt  fully  assent. 
The  belief  of  her  integrity,  compels  us  to  make  this  con- 
cessioQ,;  JNity  we  fear,  she  has  liot  always  paused  to  repeai 
the  Mwm  cfkiisx^ientifOiia  appeal  to  her  Jeelings^  which  niighi 
haire  prored' ki^a  fallihlo  guides.  Let  us  suppose  that  she  i^ 
wming  for.  the  bei^efilt  of  one,  whose  infancy,  childhood, 
ai)d  youthi  It  hais  b^een  hier  constant  Solicitude  lo  preserve,  ai 
weli.fruai  Ibel  ftigbt,  as  from  the  touch  of  evil, — whose  sim-j 

Eli<^y  of  mindi^he  has  anxiously  guarded.  Could  she  entrl^^i 
tr  wil(>  thia  work,  and  not  feet  the  improprieties  tovvbibH 
ii^e  aUude^  inqioding  some  of  the  leading  features  of  the  plot  i 
Of  in  read#qig  it  to  bert  would  she  not  instinctively  oniit 
tboia?  It  appear^  to  ^s  that  she  would;  and  we  feel  dis«« 
posed  to  pass  sentei^ce  ifvithout  exauiinirig  another  witness,' 
persuaded  tiiat  a  jury  of  mothers  will  bring  in  their  Verdict 
agaiiist  her.  &^  without  referring  to  the  voiirig,  we  arcf 
surpcised  that  ftucb*  exhibitions  should  be  made  6^  a  Writer; 
wfao  in  veiy.  sijiiiilar  fiircun^sta^ces  observes  pf  hef  b^^oine; 
*  dml  sbe  couM  not  potfrtr^y,  what  stie  would  have  shfutik 
from  beholdiog^*«-«,Wa^. tauia  too  scrupulous?  . 
.  It  w,ouUi  be  suiperilu^Ms  to  att^jnpt  to  prove  that  vtrhich  id 
clearly  fejt;  and)  >y^  tiji^ii.tba);  a  brief  appeal  is  sufficient 
to  awaken  the  sensibility  oi  a  consciemio'us  writer.  Itwoulct 
be  wdl  if  tfuoh' writer$,;f»>'/^sing  to  have  th^  inter^st^  of  virtu<$ 
atr Wart,  ]WpuJ4  remeuiber^  ibat  ,tbe  most  treacherous  attack 
aught  be  iii^de  upon  ^o|t^ity  |>y  a  .specious  exposure  of 
Ticef.th^t  tenck^c^  ia  lyot^w^y  independent  of  design,  but 
ofisenr<itrecitly  of^pgsed  to  it  ;  axi^d^i^,  hy  fsti*>  the  mbre  eift^i^ni 
engine  •  (ME  tt^  two<  It  wogld  be  ev^eu  a  contradiction  iti 
ttirn»»  la  (ieiifya  tb^  wbatev^er.  the  design  of  a  work  uia^  be, 
it«is(''fri»fH  tende^nfy  .filo!|^  tbat  its  moralcharacter  caii  be 
estimated;.  ^A  that  tp,  •Vcome  out,  andf  h€  sjcparate,**  and 
to  sAiulkki  -  ev^i^  tfoqij  <4  *^  ^!^<^V!  }?  ^^9  preiscri^tion  6f  di* 
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vine  wisdom  for  the  presenration  of  bolirte«8.*    It*U  but  an 
.#     ill  policy  to  deposit    pfeventive    medicines  in  aD   infected 
f      liouse.  ■ 

It  is  possible,  that  the  present  writer  would  plead  necessity 
for  the  license  thus  taken;  but  certainly  less  exceptionable 
means  might  have  been  employed,  by  which  the  exercise  of 
self  control  would  be  even  more  advantageously  exhibited. 
Among  others,  a  parental  'prohibition  a»igbt  have  rendered 
the  struggle  purely  virtuous,  whereas  it  is  scaitsely  possible  to 
conceive  it  a  painnit  duty,'  as* here  represented.     L^ura  is  not 
called  upon  to  relinquish  any  prospect •  of  rattoi^al  happiness, 
but  perceives,  on  the  contrary,  that   compliance  would,  in- 
volve her  ri>  equal  guilt  and  misery;    and  confesses,  -that 
*  to  bope  for  happiness  from  such  a  union  would  be  deapefaie 
folly  ;^  for  this  writer  possesses  one  merit,  at  least,  that  of 
rendering  her  vicious  character  so  far  from  attractive,  that  he 
does  not  excite  a  moment's  interest,  except' indeed,  fortbat 
Tnoment,  in  which  his  exam jple.aflTords  too  good  an  apolc^y  for 
the  crime  of  a  suicide.'    Instead  of  sympathfzihg  with  Laont 
Jh  her  regr'et^,.  we  are  more  disposed  to  wonder  at  her  hav- 
ing felt  any,  and  can  only  take  the  author's  word  for  itthat 
^e  did.    It  is  not  in  harmony  with  her  general  character  to 
1)6  captivated  by  an  exterior,   which  must  have  indicated  to 
the  slightest  glance,  a  total  want  of  religion,  a  man^  qf  the 
iDortd ;    but  it  betrays  itself,  rather  as  a  part  of  the  autbor^a 
plan,  to  which,  for  a  time,  ive  must  patiently  submit,  than  as 
a  natural  feature,for  even  a  natural  blemish,  in  the  character 
6f  such  a  heroine.      Had  she  exhibited   any  oiber-  of  ibe 
weaknesses  of  seventeen,  this  might  have  lieen   allowed  to 
bear  them  company;  but  as  wise  and  self-posse^iug  above 
her  years,  an  attachment  to  Hargrave  is  not  a  Kttle  inconsis- 
tent.    And  if  it  appears  so  in  Laura,  it  is  still  liess  in  character 
for  her  pious  and  matronly  friend,  Mrs.  Douglas,  to  ackoow« 
ledge  him  as  '  her  great  favourrte,*  and  to  ^  wish  he  bad  been 
more  fiuccessful.'    It  is  seldom  th^t,  even  for  a  moment,  such 
characters  wear  an  appeaxfamee  which  charity    itself   could 
mistake  foi*  religion.  '  • 

In  resisting  the"  influence  of  Hargtave,  Laura  had  every 
advantage  consistent  with  any  degree  of  previous  preference. 
The  whole  weight  of  reason  lay  on  one  side.  Every  step  io 
bis  conduct  increased  'the  distance  between  them  ;  and,  at 
length,  the  entire  want  of  congeniality  engaged  even  her 
feenngs  to  determine  against  him.  Her  example,  of  course, 
would  a0brd  but  little  direction  to  any,  who  might  vrisfa  to 
forget,  not  Hargrave,  but  D©  Courcy.  Sdf  contrbl  would  be 
with  them  a  different  exerc^ie ;  and  one,  in  which,  few  of  the 
weapons  here  provided  could  be  enployedV  Lwrasbookl  have 
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hetn  left  to  stniggle  under  a  jper£e^t1y  dtsititere^ted  sense  of 
duty,  in  order  to  give  their  nill  play  to  her  principles,  and 
-the  greatest  utility  to  her  example.  In  exhibiting  just  appre- 
hensions of  the  sin  aud*  misery  incurred  by  forming  lutimate 
connexions  without  a  correspondence  of  religious  principle^ 
fibe  may  be  more  useful ;  and  elder,  and  wiser,  and  more  rer 
verend  persons  may  study  with  advantage  her  views  of  a 
Christian  precept,  of  which  the  violation  is  always,  we  believe^ 
tbe  avenger. 

It  IS  with  reluctance  that  we  have  founded  some  of  the  fore*- 
Ipoiug  remarks^  upon  the  production  of  a  female  pen,  to  whicb^ 
It  might  be  presumed,  they  must  be  altogether  inapplicable^ 
But  a  mistaken  lenity,  to  call  it  by  no  harsher  name,  his 
permitted  that  to  become  customary,  of  which  we  should 
Dot  have  expected  to  meet  with  a  solitary  instance.  Many 
popular,  and  some  even  elevated  writers  might  be  enumerated, 
who  have  trespassed  in  the  same  way,  and  even  to  a  greater 
extent;  and  though  we  dare  not  suppose  that  every  such 
instiince  implies  a  natural  defect  in  the  moral  sense,  it  oc- 
casions a  pamful  regret,  which  interferes  with  our  admiration 
of  some  superior  works,  that  the  propelling  enthusiasm  caugfal 
from  a  subject  in  which  the  mind  is  deeply  engaged,  should^ 
isven  for  a  moment,  suspend  the  feeling,  or  overpower  the 
suggestions  of  the  nicer  proprieties ;  or  that  a  deep  insight 
into  character,  and  the  temptation  thereby  presented  to  fur* 
nish  portraits  fearfully  correct,  in  which  the  weakest,  or  most 
disfiguring  lines  are  preserved,  should  ever  present  us  with 
representations,  the  contemplation  of  virhich  must  be  either 
painful  or  injurious.  But  if  a  single  instance  ever  occurred, 
in  which  they  could  be  fairly  attributed  to  any  thing  be- 
neath the  foregoing,  or  similar  causes,  it  is  astonishing  that 
tbe  concurrent  voices  of  public  taste,  and  professional  criti« 
ciam,  oid  qot  instantly  resent  the  trangression.  We  are  reluc- 
tant to  corroborate  such  a  suspicion  by  the  mention  of  a  * 
name, — although  writers,  who  have  thus  confessed  tbomselves 
to  the  public,  might  feel  less  acutely  than  we  are  constrained 
to  feel  for  them.  But  a  reader  of  any  sensibility  ma^  recollect 
for  us  some,  who  appear  to  labour  for  all  that  is  impressive 
in  pathos,  and  affect  whatever  is  simple  in  tendernate,  only  to 
soften,  and  weaken,  and  degrade  the  heart;  who,  with  grace- 
ful treachery  have  written  themselves  into  public  favour,  by 
soothing  diseases  which  it  should  have  been  their  aim  to  era- 
dicate; who  approach  the  young  with  specious,  whimpers  in 
favour  of  virtue,  while  they  breathe  around  them  an  uu* 
Wealthy  air,  and  thus  enervate  sensibilities  which  they  ouglu 
to  brace,  and  regulate,  and  arm  for  conflict,   ds  in  possibly 
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liial anjp d|isi5li  wtitinrcaii  bdviraimi P't^-or  cobM  ibe  be^-m*- 

'dfivcdasia  wonml  of  failfi^a) 

•    W0  do  hot  sav  (ikst.fi  ladji  .who  Fenture»  befiir^  the  pnblte 
'SB  0  writer,' imwtrahsgneaff  the,  k^  loU  eqwMf 

•ber  dtoity  and  bttr  privilegd^ito^mniin,.  aaab.Wfaere'fliie  finm 
lomciuary^  ff 019  the  touch,  of  the  irorld,  bt^sbe  certainly  uni^  ; 
mxA  tbotigh  frabr  a  tfpoctitatiM  view  of  tbe^subjeet  nfeshaufM 
4)ee(n  M  trnlikefy,  or  ncariy  impQCsible,  it  is.  evidont^'lfatt  tac^ 
tual  retrospect  will  not  justify  the  conclusion.  But  ai^eontfl^ 
-adyjlncit)^  thusvinio  jpqvbKc  ^notice,  sboisM'  comider  beraeti  ais 
iii  a  kindo^  ntpmentatite  eafiaolty^  becx)aiiqg/>f  we  opjf  lya 
iudalgis^tdM  aix^eBaioa,  aiatuplv  of  beracoiy^^bole  genera*- 
liclns'ii^  wbiefr,'  ttfhoce  yihuesi  confinQd  tbemita- the  Tsie^f 
^bHtfiiitio  life^  are  less.thecitj^cts  of  attetitioiiamddiieusBWi^ 
Aao  one^Mich'Obavaciejr*  if/ ibertefove,  it  conrld  be  surppoitd 
that  self  respect  were  toaw^sk  a  prinoiple^  ageoefiMs  fe^ 
Mrd  tp  the  meHfigs  of  ttdfose,  of  whon»  she^iU  b^vulgady 
oeeaied  a  fair,  Khougb  prominent  fipecitnet),*  ott^bt^.  v$^  om^ 
€^v6,  tO'prodiice  a  constant  and  d^noate  watcbmrhiesst.  That 
tdi^  baa  notunifbranly  been  the  enae,  we  need  not  w^Ut  feoche 

Siqppfaoa  of  antiqaiiy  to  prove 

I'Few,  we  allow,  a«ie  exposed  to  greajberperpiexitiea  tbaoe 
female  writer;  for  eveii  ir  she  never  really  departs  from  lier 
proper  sphere,  she  h  startted  aotnetimea  to  find  bevsclC  «e 
ifear  the  verge  of  it,  as  to  require  tbe  most  vigiklot  cMtftenk 
Smc  surely  the  daciger  should  serve  rather  to ^  increase  her 
waHcbfulneaa,  cbfan  to  afKykigiz0  for  her  temerity w  8bo«tid  she 
wiiftfily  transgreaes,  the^must  eonsent  to  betteai)tdaa>an<exjiej 
outlawed  inf  her  naicive  eoti||try,  and  regarded  with  a  sospioknis 
and  cotiiumeUooti  eye  in  the .  ferei^ii  land  upoO'  which  she 
tot^rs.  '  iior  let  such  s^n  oue  coabfidain  of  .pvivatiima  neceaAry 
to  ttye  course  hi  which:  she-  baa  volenteered.  The  ptansiHIH 
of  the  adveniu  rer  eaimot  be  tbtee  of  home.  •  Tbe-  enjoy oiewta 
'  df  9ueb  a  femalid  cannot  be  feoiiniue«. 
'  Th«tie  teay  be  sitoasions,'  iadoed^.  in  «4iiab  we  can  ioMgiae  a 
fembl^^  tnaMng*  volunftarj^ym^iftoe,  and  embracing  oppovi 
tttnuies  or/  ns^fttlness,  fvonil  whtcb  she  intevnaily  shrinks; 
Ba«  fbw,  we  believe y  are  called  to  unisitoral  duties^  tboae 
who  itre,'*f»ay  be  resiieqeed  «is  martyrs  ^^«hosetrila  are  fot^ 
and  yet  venture,  d<«berve a  repneheosi^jcui; iDoresevere'  than. we 
ihouM'WiUingly  beatoiv^  •'    ■ 

Bai)  iwoi  must  luu^evi.  froib.  vetnarks  uponwiticb  we  have 
telucv^Uf  ly  entered^  We^  sbovbi  be  sorry  to  g rpe  pain  ^  aiifr 
iWk^r  wboie  intemions  «rei  good;  bui  sucfa,^  we  timst,  wift 
fer^iveri*^'  for.disohartjiagt«daiqvwteteb  every  eonsideraiioD, 
eiv^ti  that  ii  i£^  itHportHuilce^ .  reftder^  an  afc^feaaaait.OQe.     - 

To  rank  a  few  of  tbe  most  useful  and  elevated  moralists 


•of  ibd  piieient  day  atancmg  it»  mcnrel  wrifers^  is  td  fiarp  imtKifai 
finrnm'els;  and  those  bj- ^boin  their  pvMiretiafis' have,  been 
^cafi^iidly  ^^ii^ed,  •wiiljiiot  require  tha«  iivq  should  grdatly  en- 
,iftrgerf/Tb«y  fnost  aiU^,«with  us^-  thata  notse^  77J(»^)  bty<ik• 
iti^edby.the  ino8t.beRi6¥o4ecit  intdntintia^  and  regtilafced  i>y 
the  sottBd«8t  prittciplcis.:   eliat^   tn   sofne,'  rokigion  itself  may 
findMrikiitg  <exeinpl«<rs^  ;ind  able  adwaatea,  who  are  aditifn»d 
ito  pleadi  where  it  ta.lo  be,  f^siTed^  the  4)ihie  i»  regaitcted  asi  tbo 
solemn,  and  the  moral  essay  m*  tocr  diikl  ^  atid*  irhey  mil  p96« 
bably  cond^detid  to  employ  thbml  as  an  aeeasicsna;!'  reiax^uony 
-as  the.  oQiediuin  f^  vakrable  kssstma  npotcilkf^  sind  <t;haniTerk,  and 
as  Bomeilimes  abty^  illnutratrngy  and  pomted4y:e<n>fordf)s^:  vMSte 
it&ipenantand  aoieoii^ truths.    'We  are  niKirrirMerring  <^xd4l. 
91  vely  to '.readers)  fi4io(3il.the.]ue^eaBtm^  charity)  m^y  be 
\sappnoaed  tOihave^aiTired  kA  years  of.disevfemfw    Fdr  the  ad- 
▼ant^gle  to  be  derived  ftoai  notrel-readin^  by  the  veaiiy  yoimg^ 
4s  acs  tfiSinp^  comparred  with  the  evil  which  more  certainly  re- 
-auilta  ir0in<  it;  that  iv«  do  m>t  wi;^  to  consider  thebi  as  Witbki 
AJUe  .sciope  .of  the  subject.    The!  hean.  does  nob  require  hot- 
rfaouae-  (mhkUKet  'anid  wbiie   iloveb  puraiie  their  ano^tttmcb, 
•a  trackiin  friiicb.  tkey'  have  nearly  trbddeii  down  the  nafit^ 
.fl9«leni,r'»tfe  tiboioldb^  'grievedto  see  «  (MI4  if  Beventeen  at- 
' lolwec). to 'follow  thdm/   JPictiures  of.  ele^antibkppinesd,  eveti 
'ASBobey  kstthose^wttb  which  iMrs«  More  has.  aimed  to  relieve 
;tli0 mvfaKtjr /tf .  GfBlebsv  'kawe  bui-  a  dobbtful  .hiflueiice  upon 
Jivdy,  romantic feialiiags ; '  tind  ibis  probab lev  thae' the  moral 
,leason  friU  be  borried- otct^  •  te  forgotten^  while  Stgnl^yOro vis 
>iid  tiake  ^rtcnrt  alper  vividly  mmieMnhcnredf  and|4ierve  ais  itotids 
ibr  ina&]r-ans^ry.tea0tl&.    Thd  t^ool  ^mannery  afid  plain  com- 
'ihon'  lile  souses  of  JMisa  :£dgeivofthy  atidthe  uns»el>iidiental 
redrbty  of  Imtte^^tentaawt^  >such  fo/sBstaiice  as  appear  in 
the  Modern  Griselda,  (which  we  coiild  recommend*  as  tt  tra- 
'teltiftg  dompaawi  gpbn  iUgl  laafe  tsta^  tO'iiltetaa,)  '^i«etnpt 
her  xfot\i9i  in^  a^ieat  dcgnee  from  dxese  ohgdcticifis  ;  but,  a^u 
g^nenll  r«il)^» 'we  sboald  carefully  prefaibitabe  ose  d/  ifioteU 
io  the  youiigv    Ti)ejy  must  ''be:iii^urion5  whiki  dfte  hdan  k 
.aa^ily  iaiprisssiUei  tka  fancy  lifoly^.  and'  the  jud^<|in€fDt  un« 
formed. 

/And.  let' DO  one,  botfen'i^r  ixiafcisiev  vosetmn  rx^cm  frequent 
..novel  readings  withotit?^eipp0ctting  iiiu^ntari -ainil  tnoml  injtirj^. 
li  riothtng  is  mwm  kaproYing.  dsait  tedaaionvl  reita^ation-  in 
l^ood  tecxipanry^  'nbtbtrig  is^more  inytiriiitts  tbain  co  \\y^  h;ab$« 
rtuaiUy  ffoQii  hoiD^i  The'Qseodf  novek^  .evieo  Wber^cba'  it7<^t 
fruitless  are  sekcted^ anint  betensperaise  I'ik  order  to  bC!h^*(ti^* 
Jkas ;  fiOTi  liice  the  more  powef  rttl  inedr^ine^,  their  success  de- 
.peods  upotY  tike  eaittion  with  wkichi  they  ang  admimstered.  In 
order  io  inatmwkt^  sufficient  imecest^  they  ave  rarse^d  a  de. 
gree  above  the  occasions .  of  conasndn  iifei    Tbi^r  iilctdeals 
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'  are  more  striking,  their  sorrows  more  eiegsnt,  lind  their  pleft* 

sures  do  not  include  that  drop  of  wormwood^  which  sin  has 

.  infused  into  the  purest  earthly  happiness.    If  the  itnam  is 

.  too   often   presented,  or  remains  before  the  e^e  too  tonff, 

expectations  are  excited  which  reaKty  fails  to  justify •    Life 

looks  diill  in  the  contrast ;  and  we  eirber  press  irorward,  coti- 

siantl  V  expecting  what  is  not  to  be  foand,  or  sit  down  dissa- 

« tisfiea  with  interests,  too  sober  and  .common  to  engage,  or  of 

.  too  mixed  a  nature  to  coiitent  iib. 

It  has  been  well  remarked  of  Sterne,  that  **  he  had  too 
much  sentiment  to  have  much  feeling  ;*'  and  traits  in  his  do- 
mestic character  authorize  the  assertion,  and  defend  it  from 
the  charge  of  ineonsistency,  which  the  yovog  sentimentalist 
may  be  ready  to  attach  to  it  And  the  experienced  novel 
reader  will  acVnowledge,  (and  make  a  slight  rqparation  for 
his  folly  by  tkt  confession,)  that  in  proportion  as  the  feeling^s 
are  exoausted  upon  imaginary  sufferings,  sufferings,  eroe* 
ciaily,  which. have  the  gloss  of^^ romance  upon  them,  they  be- 
come insensible  to  the  plain  miseries  of  disease^  embarrasa*- 
ment,  poverty,  and  the  toousand  unattractive  forms  of  trouble 
which  surround  him  in  the  world.  The  last  novel '  is  the 
world  with  which  he  is  most  conversant,  in  vdiich  alone  ins  ia 
deeply  interested  ;  and  every  thing  which  does  not  appeal  to 
hfs  personal  comfort,  passes  before  htm- as  though  he  neither 
saw,  nor  heard,  ^e  lives— not  in  the  domestic^  or  the  social 
circle,  but  within  himself ;  and  that,  neither  to  converse  with 
•  conscience,  nor  to  exploie  and  r^olate  a  disordered  hearty 
.  but  to  muse  upon  scenes  which  the  novel  has  presented, 
.or  to  wander  through  similar  pleasures,  a  little  varied  to  ao^- 
^ commodate  his  own  taste  and  circumstances;  thus  insensibly 
gliding  into  the  weakening,  extravi^nt,  destrdetive  follies 
of  reverie. 

But  beside  these  take  views  of  life,  these  perverted  sensibili* 
ties,,  and  this  absuid  alienation  of  mind,  the  stimulus  sup- 
plied by  novels  is  ^  too  powerful  lo  be  safe.  Like  other  si^- 
. mutants,' it  relaxes  as  much  as  it  excites;  so  that  ever  in* 
.  creasing 'poip;nancy  becomes  necessary  to  enable  the  sated  ap* 
petite  to  relish,  even  its  favourite  food.  All  other  it  refuses, 
<and  this  it  begins  to  nauseate.  While  those  healthful  crav- 
.ings,  wbich  this  wretched  indulgence  superseded,  the  thirst 
,for.  knowledge,  and  the  aspirations  of  intellect,  have  been 
Jot)^  destroyed ;  a  sickly  taste  is  induced  with  which  they 
are  incompatible;  nor  does  sufficient  mental  strength  remain 
to  support  any  laborious  pursuit^  .or  to  expand  tte  mind  for 
intellectual  flight.  Such  is  hut  the  outhne  of  evils  pro^ 
.duc^d.  by  habits  of  novel  reading  ;  and  from  which,  the  occa- 
sional use  of  the  very  best,  appears  not  sufficiently  eMmpt  to 
^leavQA.preponderAnoe  in  its.  fiEivour*  


(     6i!l     ) 

AitrlX*  A.  cwdse  AccQwA  <^  the  present  State  of  the  Mitslons  eHablished 
by  the  Protestant  Church  of  the  Unitas  Fratrunif  or  United  Brethren^ 
among  the  Heathen,  pp.  28.  8vo.  1811. 

AS  the  missions  of  the  United  Brethren,  or  MoramnSy  are 
but  little  known,  even  among  those  who  believe  that  the 
l^ible  is  true,  and  that  heathens  liave,  souls,  we  shall  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  account,  which  does  not  appear  intended  for 
feneral  sale,  to  afford  some  notion  of  the 'extent  to  which  their 
enevolent  labours  are  at  present  carried  on. 
This  interesting  society  of  Christians  has  now,  it  appears, 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  upwards  of  30  missionary  5^^//e* 
menis;  in  which  it  employs  above  150  nmsionaries ;  and  takes 
the  charge  of  about  24,000  converts.  The  first  mission  was 
commenced  in  1732,  among  the  Negroes  in  the  Danish  West 
India  islands ;  in  which  there  are  now  34  missionaries  em:- 
ployed;  ;In  the  Greenland  mission,  begun  in  1733,  there  are 
18  missionaries.  In  North  America,  the  mission  among  the 
native  Indians,  in  1134,  that  among  the  Cherokees,  in  1801, 
and  that  among  the  Creek  Indians,  in  1S07,  at  present  em* 
ploy  15  persons.  In  South  America,  which  wasTisited  in  1736, 
there  are  17  missionaries  emploved  among  the  Negro  slaveis 
at  Paramaribo,  and  Sommelsdyk  ;  among  the  free  Negroes  at 
Bambey,  on  the  river  Sarameca;  and  among  the  native  In- 
dians at  Hope,  on  the  river  Corentyn.  Admission  in  Africa 
among  the  Hottentots,  commenced  in  1738,  was  renewed  i9 
1792,  and  now  occupies  16  missionaries.  The  Antigua  mis- 
sioti,  begun  in  1756,  employs  12  of  the  brethren  ;  that  on  the 
coast  of 'Labrador,  among  the  Esquimaux,  begun  in  1764, 
employs  26;  that  in  Barbadoes,  begun  in  1764,  employs' 4, 
that  iij  St.  Kittys,  begun  in  1775,  employs  6. 

Besides  these^  there  is  another  missionary  station  at  Sareptaj 
on  the  Wblga,  a  place  which  was  built  xihiefly  with  a  view  to 
introduce  the  gospel  among  the  Calmi^c  Tartars.  Hitherto 
but  little  success  has  attended  the  labours  of  the  brethren  in 
that  quarter,  though  some  of  them  resided  with  one  of  the 
tribes  for  a  considerable  time,  conforming  to  their  manner  of 
living. in  tents,  and  accompanying  them  in  their  migrations* 
They  h^ve  succeeded  much  better,  among  the  German  colo- 
nists in  that  p/irt  of  the  world* 

.  The  most  flourishing  missions  at  present  are  those  in  Green*' 
land,  Labrador,  Antigua,  the  Danish  West  India  islands,  an4 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hopei  Of  the  last  the  following  account  is 
given.  . 

*  The  Mission  among  the  Hotte&tots  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  wa 
begun  to  1736,  by  George  Schmidt»  a  man  of  remarluUe  zeal  and  coaragei 
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wYio  laboured  successfully  among  these  people,  till  he  had  formed  a  small 
eongre^Btron'of  <I>eHeV^,  4vlionl  he  kft  tdihte  caicar  of  a  pioda  vsAn^  mA 
trent  to  £uro^y  li'idi  a  viewtto  repr^dcM  ibe  pdotmsing'.  klate  of  the 
Mission,  and  to  return  with  as9istiilts«     Biit,.ta  his  ioexpR^hk.  grief  and 
disappointment,  he  \l^a8  not  permitted  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Companj 
foreaume  h&a  ]a6oiiP6,.ftifnc  %u3rant  peoi^le^haring  indiniated^  that  the 
prcipagatsoa  ^  CbnBti»it]pAate)i»g  the*  Doitentota  woutti  ir^^e  the  iiP 
t^i^st^  of  .the  dokMsy,     Smgo  ^al  ^me,  to  the  y^r  1792,  the  Brefbi^e» 
4i4  jnot  eeofie.te  iB^ke  appiioa^qa  to  tbn  Puwh  govaromeat  for  leaTC  to 
4eiui  Mi&aLooaiiias  to  ib^.OE^»  e^peciaJl^  aa  tj^y  heard  that  the  saaall 
Hottentot  congregation  had  k^  together,  for  SQme  time»  la  earnest  e^t* 
pectation  of  the  retqro  ot-  their  behoved  teacher;     He  had  iaaght  some  €iS 
them  to  read,  and  left  a  Dutch  bible  with  them,  which  they  r&ad  together 
for  their  tdificatioft.   ,  At  length,  id  1792,  by  the  rtiefcy  ot  God,  and  At , 
kind  interference'  pf  fnends  intht  Dutch  gorernrtirflit,  leate  was  granted  - 
<0  send  oat  three  Missiotiaries,  who,  6rf  thefir  arrival,  were  Wiliingf  at  th^ 
d#eire  of  the  ^oV^rAdr,' to  gd  firtt- to  jBaviantybof,  about  ISO  £agliHi 
M»%  east  from'  Capetown,  and  there  to  conDmence  their  labours,  ea  the 
^0t  iHieife  Gaoigefadiinidtliad  maided.    InMnietions  frooi  th^  goweti^ 
fitot  in  HoUand  g^mnted  thepr  kaie  10  chuae  the  p^ce  of  their  i^sidenor^ 
wherever  they  migbl  find  it  moat  coavcy^ient;  ^t  the  circaiiiataiieea  of 
|he  coioay  at  tbft  time  would  i^ot  adiliit  of  it^    Sipcj?  the  £ngliA  hay^ 
fiade  therosehea  mastefs  of  tfiat  cpuntryf  the  Brethren  hafebuUt  a  nevf 
chapel,  and  by  U^a  favour  which  the'  ]|JrItish  governiiient  has  unllbrmlj 
granted  to  the .  Brethren's  Missiops,  they  now  remain  utfdisturbed  and 
prvtccted  in  their  civil  and  religious  liberty.    The  late  Dutch  gorernmenl 
ai  the  Cape'  deceive  also  our  best  thanlta,  foi*  the  kind  mahfti^r  in  wiucb 
•diey  received  and -prottcted  tBe  Mf^sibriiirieai  bo^  befojfr  tfte  firdt  ca{>tiii:« 
^  the  colony  in  Y79^,  aiid  dttrieg  tf)e  ^hort  peace  in  1802  and  1803. 
'  '*  WheJi)- 1^€  Mfsiionai^tes  irsf  aitii«d  ut  Baviaaaklool^  i n  1792.  itwat  ft 
tefreoyuaiflhiat^tediiface.    There  krle  at  |)reneat  6^  married  aftd  %WQ 
4^*  Miasionaripd  reaidiog  therei  with  sMm  lOQQ  Jiptteiif|oft. 
_  •  Thi»  Mis^iqi(  ^\  Griif  n^Uoof  waa  b^tmr.^;  defkife  ol'  t^e  geveroor^  tb^ 
£ar]  of  Calcdon,  whoiie  ^your  towards  the  l^fisaioii,  a^d  tncWaVoucs  tQ 
nrompt^  the  g^Qcral  w^^Iiafe  of  the  colony,  anci  of  t^e  jHtott^nit^ta  la  the 
iptcnpri^wiir  always  be  rt}{nembe;ied  with  the  liveliest  gt^titi^de-^ 

'The  chi>f<*h  ^f  th*  United'  Bfethr«»i  bekig  epiicoptfl  initi 
iJortslitti'ti<wi,'a*ld  d€rtvfi>g  hs  orders  by  vegalar  siiccadsion^ 
^9  atvv'rfji'beert'tneated  with  peculiar  »ega«*d  by*  the  Chfi^cl^  of 
iDiVglfiDd.  •  Indeed)  £^n^  of  Ha  missions,  we  m&  i^M^  bavttf 
k^Cfrus^d«^'ta'tefti*5'<?xceptby  parrioftlfMF  invriatk>i^,  eind  a  pr<K 
"gp^^M  belF^  pif^^oted  iu  a  permaftem  Udmbliitbnont'. 

The  missions  are  under  the  sopK^tiwtdtidaiice  of'<ffi^<lf  Ifhti 
futfy  <le}^r>m^t*3-^i^  eo«rlit)ift$<^ -iilKo  )«4iiehr  the  ^#rfi^^' cbn- 
fentiKie'lft  ditjd<^  : '  the  eifd^i%'  €oirf*re«<845  if  fedlf  cdii^i«fidg  of  a 
f»ei^ct  m?fnl)eft)f  bi^i^p  a^Kl-^ider^,  af^ps^ntM^td  ituperiPAtend 
the  concerns  of  the  whole  society,  by  a  general  synod,  i^cAli 
ifi  p^uM^y-hM  oj)  theNConuneujt,/out;fe  xu  aeveo,  qv  jeigJkt  jya^, 
^  a^^qiwiQa  hjf  i;^^4;^i«ttUUves  ixom  all  Ui^.  ^^ojagwgut^u^^ 
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AH  Riksii^narieis  keep  up  a.  CAfi^pandantie  Urith  iW  ddparb- 
ihetit,  IikI  transtnit  copies  of  their  diaries  and  .journals,  extrnctt^ 
tijf  i*4irch  are  afterwaim.sent  and  read  to  ail  the  ©ongV^egntitynft 
and  Ail^ifoYiS.  No  re'so^kition  is  formed  on  the  sulyject  of  tihe 
fissions,'  fexcept  by  the  whole  conferenco.  ThertJ  are  seteral 
secular  societies  formed  for  procuring  the  necfessary  fonds  for 
the  support  of  these  missions.  The  expeuoe,  during  the  pre- 
9^nt  war,  h^s  been  not  less,'  qppn  au  average^ 'than  ^O.OQl«  % 
year,  which  is  defrayed  by  tlie  voluntary  contqliiUiona  of  the 
^ciety  itself^  and  of  various  persons  in  othejr  comn'Un^ons^ 
^h»  have  becoqie  acqnaint^^d  with  ks  ii(^eritor4ou$  fiH:Qtli0niu 
jbi;i  nmny  places  th^  missionmi^s  oontrlb^te  to.  the -^upiixMrt of 
^le  iestablishfneat  by  the  work  of  their  own  hands. 

'  '*  The  vessel  annually  seat  to  the  coast  of  Labrador;  to  convey  profi 
Virions  and  keep  iip  a  com'nmnication  with  the  Missiotiarres  there,  return! 
tnth  skitrt,  bprie  and  oil,  the  sale  of  which,  of  l^te  ye«ir8,  has  nearly  covered 
the  expehces  of  the  voyage.  In  each  settleoient  a,  Brother,  Who  under- 
stands the  Esquimaux  language  well,  is  appointed  to  receive  such  goods 
as  the  Esauimanx  may  bring,  m  barter  for  useful  ajticles  of  vjcrious  kinds  | 
felt  the  Missionaries  never  go  out  to  trade  with  the  natives*  which  would 
interfere  too  -much  wf'th  their  proper  calling.  The  Missionai^e*  receive  h* 
teted  salaries,  but  a  list  of  necessaries  is  sent  From  each  place  annually  t» 
Ae' Brethren  appointed  to  care  for  thr  Mission?,  and  after  revision  and 
^probatiotiji  the  articles  wanted  are  procured  for  them  and  sent.* 

'  T4|/e  .f^haracter  of  thte  missionaries  for  good  conduct,  Md 
rite  tiAefiulness  of > their  labours,  have  never,  we  believe,  beea 
^ispntk;d.  Mttch  erudition  is  not  required:  a  faniiriarity  with 
the  Scriptures,  a  g(^  understanding^,  and  a  friendly  disposi^ 
tion,  arid  fervent  piety,  being  deemed  the  mqst  important 
qualification,s.  A  hiief  .account  of  tTieir  mode  of  proceeding 
in  the  different  settlements^^  m"ust  close  this  article, 

4  The  Gospel  it  preached  to  all  lKal;ben,'to  ^hpm  the  Missionaries  cao 
^pm  M:^is,  sfiid  every  one  invited  to  be  r«:atieiled  to  God^  through  the 
«SO»eniMit  made  by  Jesus  Christ.  Besides  tbe  public  te&tiriKiDy  of  the 
Oospel*  the  Missboaries  are  diligently  empi^yed  in  visirhig,  and  convert- 
inig  widi  ti^e  hsatliei)  in  their  dwellings.  If  any  are  awaketied  to  a  se^^ 
wthtsr  Ywdoae  state  by  nature,  and  o^  their  want  of  a  Saviour,  afod  c^me 
CO'^ciie'MissioaaTitrs  foffawher  iaiftnaccioo,  giving  va  their  naaiies, 'they 
SQ«  oaMedi  iV^«;  J^tfc^,  imd  ispocial  attcfitton  is  paid  no  shem.  I4<*  tlley 
^eoiNimie  n  their  eaniest  desire  to  be  saved  from  the  {«ower  ofeeio,  aod  t# 
iie*i«iHMesl  inso  the  Christiaab  Church  by  holy  bi^tisn»,' tli(«y  are  can- 
k^t&if  as  ^amUdaia  for  ^jK^iim, -asd,  afur  {irevioas  iastriicttoa,  aad  a 
tc^veaieoi  time  ei'  preiation,  Ifafiiized,  If  they  diiea  proi*c  by  t<heir  walk 
^atid'ciMnrertatioB  thwt  they  have  not  rpecnve4  the  grace  o^  Cod  in  veif^ 
mud  deaiine  so  he  adaottted  tQ  the  Holy  CoiRinaniaiH  «hey  ape  £iist  peic 
milted  to  be  once  pnesent  as  spectators,  and  then  considered' as  sandidaHtf 
fir  the  '€omm9ntoM9  and  after  some  time,  iiecome  x^omtmmictnits.  Each  ef 
tl«m  (&d^jmski]fe  sepoia&e  iQfletingis^  m  they  are  cxhoctfidl^smdbfe 
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-tfanrcaffiii^  and  riection  sure,  and  instructed  in  all  things  rdating  to  a 
f^Mf  life  and  walk.  Separate  meetings  are  also  held  with  other  divi- 
.noos  of  the  congregation ;  with  the  children^  the  mrgle  naen*  the  single 
women,  the  married  people,  the  widowers,  and  widows,  in  which  the  id- 
CDOoitions  and  precepts  given  in  the  Holy  Scnptures  for  each  state  of  life 
.are  inculcated.  Each  of  the  baptized  and  communicants  come  at  stated 
seasons  to  converse  privately  with  the  Missionaries*  die  men  with  the 
Missionarv  himself,  and  the  women  with  his  wife,  by  which  a  more  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  congregation  is  gained,  and  an  opportunity  given  to 
the  individuals  to  receive  special  advice. 

*  As  the  Brethren  lay  a  great  stress  upon  knowin?  the  state  of  every 
individual  belonging  to  their  congregations,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
.Missionaries  to  do  their  duty  in  any  manner  satisfactory  to  themselves, 
unless,  in  large  Missions,  atshtants  were  found  among  the  converts, 
whose  exemplary  walk  and  good  understanding  have  made  them  respected 
by  the  whole  congregation.  These  are  chosen  from  among  both  sexet^ 
and  hive  paiticular  districtsj^ssigned  them,  in  which  they  visit  the  peopW^ 
from  bouse  to  house,  attend  to  the  sick  and  in6rm,  &&^  watch  over  onfer, 
endeavour  to  remove  dissentions,  and  promote  harmony  among  the  flock. 
These  assistants  meet  the  Missionaries  in  conference  at  stated  times,  at 
least  once  a  month,  and  make  reports  concerning  the  state  of  the  congre* 
|;ation.  The  Missionaries  are  thereby  enabled  to  know,  whether  their 
feople  walk  in  conformity  to  the  ruleff  of  the  Gospel,  and  where  their  help 
may  be  most  essentially  useful.  In  some  Missions  the  assistants  are  also 
employed  occasionally  to  address  the  congregation  at  their  meetings  on  a 
week-day,  and  God  has  laid  a  special  blessing  upon  their  simple  testimony. 
Other  persons  of  good  character  and  exemplary  converlation  are  used  as 
sertanu  in  the  chapel,  and  meet  also  in  conference,  to  consult  on  subjects, 
belonging  to  outward  ord#r  in  the  congregation.  At  stated  times  a 
council  is  held  with  a  number  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants,  chosen  by 
the  congregation,  in  which  all  things  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  settle* 
ment  come  under  consideration. 

*  As  to  external  regulations,  thev  cannot  in  all  places  be  exactly  uni-  - 
A>rm.  Among  free  heathen,  settlements  like  those  of  the  Brethren  in 
Europe,  are  more  easily  made,  bat  among  slaves  this  is  not  jplracticable. 
Yet  every  thing  that  tends  to  promote  gMd  order,  and  prevent  baniiy  is 
every  where  inculcated,  and  the  discipline  of  the  church  nrnfoimly  admi- 
nistered.  A  free  man  or  a  slave,  who  acts  contrary  to  the  moral  precepts 
^ntained  in  the  bible,  is  excluded  either  from  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  toe 
IBieetings  of  the  baptized,  or  even  in  certain  cases  from  all  feUowsl^  with 
the  tppgregation ;  for  no  situation  or  prevakncy  of  customs  can  saiictioa 
a  pretext  for  any  kind  of  disobedience  to  the  ruk  of  Christ.  Suqh  are  not 
je*admiued,  imtji  they  have  eiven  satisfactory  proofs  of  true  repentance. 
JSchopJs  are  eacablished  in  dl  the  Brethren's  settlements  amoog.  free 
beathen^  as  in  Gneeoland,  Labrador,  among  the  Indians  in  NorUi  and 
.South  America,  and  among  the  Hottentots.  Though,  in  the  West  India 
i4ands  this  is  not  generally  practicable,  the  children  being  not  under  the 
iminediate  controulof  the  parents ;  yet,  by  permission  of  some  planters,  a 
Sunday  School  has  been  begun  with  Negroe  children  in  Antigua.  For 
^e  use  of  the  schools,  spellmg-books  -  and  a  catechism,  or  summary  of 
Christian  Doctrioeiareprmted  in  the  Greenlandi  Esqutmasx,  I>e]a«are 
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.  Afaw^clc,  dnd  fcrebl;  hymn-books  in  the  Creol,  Greenland,  and  Esqm- 
maux  languages,  and  by  the  hTieraUty  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John,  was,  in  1810,  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Bmthren*a  Missions  in  Labrador ;  and  other  integral  parts  of 
the  Sgrtpture  will  be  4uided.  A  Harmony  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  in 
use  in'^he  Bi^thren's  church,  is  ids©  printed  in  the  Greenland  and  Esqui- 
maux  languages;  and  other  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  translated  into  dif- 
ferent heathen  tongues,  but  yet  only  in  MSS,  are  in  constant  use.  In  all 
the  Brethren's  settlements  the  congregations  meet  daily,  either  in  the 
morning  or  evening,  for  social  worship^  and  on  Sundays  the  Missionaries 
are  employed  from  Wak  of  day  til!  dark,  in  preaching,  meeting  the  dif- 
ferent  aivisiohs  of  the  congregations,  and  attending  to  their  own  people, 
or  to  heathen  visitors  under  concern  for  their  salvation.  Nor  can  they  be- 
said  to  be  less  engaged  in  sphiti^l  duties  on  the  weekdays ;  visiting  the' 
sick,  or  such  who  cannot  attend  them  on  Sundays,  employing  a  gcsat » 
part  of  nlieip  time.'  ' 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  missionaries  ever  begin  by  lec- 
tures on  ^  historical  evidence,  or  the  criticisoa  of  the  *  Greek 
Testament.  Their  kindness  and  sincerity  are  a  sufficient  b^sis 
for  the  faith  of  the  heathen  they  instruct ;  and  that  faith,  ex- 
^ri?ised  on \the  simple  doctrines  of  the  Gospel, — the  moral* 
nec^s^ties  ,of  humao  nature,— the  interposition  of  the^  Re- 
deeiner,^tbe  mercy  of  God,  and  the  prospects  of  eternity, — 
appears  in  numberless  instances,  under  the  divine  influence, 
and  the  meliorating  effect  of  religious  disci  pKne,  to  have  trans- 
formed these  savages  into  saints.  Of  the  improvement  pro- 
duced on  the  Negroes,  axnore  decisii^e,^  though  painful  proof, 
cannot  be  given,  than  the  superior  price  which  a  converted 
slave  always  bears  in  the  colonial  niarket  ^    . 

.  The  authenticity  of  this  work  is  testified  by  the  signature 
of  the  Rev.  C.  J,  Latrobe,  Secretary  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum  in 
England,  No,  10,-Nevirs  Court,  Fetter  Lane. 

An.  X.    Sermons.     By  Thomas  Laurie,  D.  D,  ACntster  of  Newburo» 
8vo.  pp.  463.    Price  108.  6d.    Longman  and  Co.  181 1 . 

AS  It  is  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  observe,  how  the  i^me  func- 
tion has  been  exercised  in  different  ages,  we  sometimes 
amuse  ourselves  with  comparing  the  sermons  of  modern 
preach^  with  those  monuments  of  piety  and  genius  that  their 
predecessors,  a  century  ago,  or  more,  have  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity.  A  revolution  has  been  effected  in  this  department  of 
literature ;  and,  were  it  not  for  the  text  prefixed  to  the  begin- 
ihg  of  them,  modern  fashionable  sermons  would  be  taken  for 
a  species  of  composition  totally  different  from  the  ancient. 
The  profound  anci  learned  and  satisfactory  discussions,  toge* 
ther  with  the  rich  infusion  of  scriptural  principles,  the  dispo*  * 
fiitlon  of  the  matter  so  as  to  subserve  the  improvement  of  tbe\ 
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zBonsv  are  cprefolly  (5xdi|derf.  irouft  tfa^  ijH?cter«^  of  tlj^  &- 
shionabli  class.  'Brief  auid  airy,  tbojr  betk^y  fi|)erftetiOal*A|)tirtt-» 
tiieni^on  test  thib  meAbhlir  sboroid  b^^etMtbd  lii.  tfae  set  c^  de«' 

rtentj  m  its  btist  form.  ,  Ttiey  ^^U4e  the  articles  ojF  the 
Christian  doctrine^  ais  cf6iivcycd  ih^ ;scf ipture,  in.  onjer  that 
t^ioy 'may  not,  Jii  tlieir  simpfe  tjtliVriprpved  ;statey  bring  into 
stispigiuo  the  panegyric  ^onstaij^tjy '  prpiiounced  oq  the  mild- 
ness, the  .raupii>ruy,  the  benevolence^ J^Q^  fji^  §uWinrity  of 
i^  religion.  .  inst^  of  having  ^ny.  4aendeqcj  tp  -jiwakenr  the 
'  cfitisf  itoee,.  te  b^^^oJt  d^b^a^^  #p  pr.oQU)te  TiepeRtEM>^ef  o^te^- 

life,  they  seem  framed  solely  to  amuse,  for  a  .q«iantf^  m  Afi. 
houn,  men  without  devotion-^in  ^ome^hing  like  a  devotiopal 
mannef. '  '•       ^  *'  \\''"      ''       '.'' 

I^hese  ichatactefs  ofmodeni;  'seritiot^s^  are  deeply  ebgraveo 
on  those  that  Dr.  Laurie  fiasherq  givfeii 'to  tbe^ubjlc.  They 
ai'e'^tiVenty-four  in.  nuiilber,*  %v}th 'tl^efcfllomng  tides.  On 
the.  existence  and  attrlbpt^s  of*  God*; 'on  l^eyolence ;  on 
edhcatipn,  ^articnlaflrly'  ia?  it  wj]atjs«  4o  iielteion  and  moV 
inofah'ly ;  Drt  prcivldencb;  on  tbanksgtvjrig;  on  tbie  danger  ot 
Human  depravity;  oii  tneditatioTi  ;.'ori'* fiction  J  oii  pr^y^jj 
on  prggress  to  perfection  \  on  love  tt  tbil^  world ;  on  thp  cotir 
8^qti«n(?es  of  vicfe  and  the  .m^ans  df'-^seaping  Jtbem  ;  Cjn  iref 
peiuartce;  oti  religion. ;' on  the  vanity  of  huchan  enjtjyihebts^j' 
on  sbrVovv  for  fn ends  deceased ;  onr  ^e  happiness  of'tbe 
saints;  on  Christianity;  on  the  atonement;  on  the  resariec- 
tion  of  Cfhrist;  op  the  character  of  Christ;^ .op  ({^ath;  oh'J^e 
immortality  of  tbe  sourly  and  a  futur^  state  of  rewards  and  pW 

nishments.  •  •         *  .:.,•• 

"•These  titles,  so  far  as  tbey  tndteate  anything,  appear  to 
pamii«e  sennoiis  ofT  soiD4t  Jan^tb.'  •  But  Dr.  Laurie  leiives^veii 
the  quickest  of  his  rivals  far  144  the'  dWtance.  9roItx  ^- 
n}pn^)  w(e  .niu§t  sayt  are  not  at  pU  to  our  mind.  "  Thp  yp%«{o|i 
^f  Unngs,'*  w?  tbinH  with  Dr.  South,  "Jies  in  a  ii^lp  ^otA- 
pa$$*"  But  after  all,  tp  mke  a  ^erqqop,  witti  ax^jiv'^tp.cu^. 
'  plain  the  grounds  of  our  l?elief  in  the  e^isWiU^p  J9f  ^(a9i4^^ 
eyjnge  hi$  power  and  wisdp,ai  aud  goqdneyJSi  ,an^  jp^qQwile 
witU.these  attributes  the  evil  iioih  Qa^ral.;|pa  o^r^I/tbat/s^^ 
pears  in  ihp  woe jd,— tp  do  all  *thl?  io  fi%^  pag^!ot  tjyKOty  • 
t^o  lines  e^ch,  is,  to  $ay  the  k^.^^'carry}n[g{t)jfi,  njab^Tf  ipao 
absurd  ancj  extravagant  pitch.  A.^erp»OQ^^Qul^  i^^rtf^llly  b« 
•omevvhat  cliflfereni^  from  the  sylla^i^  of  aprpfeasprV^c^M^- 
It  is  thp  dujty  of  a  preacher  to  ^jlate  iu8  tboyghk^  U}l;tDejf  fcfljf 
cpn^e  pbvioui?,  tp  ehlang^  iipon  J»i?iT^spjpmg^  ,t|!J  it  f^n  be 
felt^  and  not  merely  to  hint  at  subjects,  or  deliver  heads  (^ar« 


gtiment.  Sermons  of  this  brief  kind  do  riot  interest  tliose  who 
hear  Aem  ;  and  after  reading  tbt^m,  we  must  recor  to  other 
books  to  increase  our  knowledge  and  anioiate  oiir  piety.  J}r» 
Laurie,  iiideed,  is  so  lively  in  his  motions,  that  we  can  very 
seldom,  so  to  speak,  lay  oar  thumb  upon  him  j  and  he  skip^ 
so  suddenly  from  one  thin^^  to  another,  as  to  excite  no  small 
surprise.  It  is  owing  to  this  unusual  velocity,  we  are  apt  to 
suspect,  that  Ire  is  to  be  found,  almost  at  onccj  at  two  points^ 
between  which  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a?iy  commnniea* 
tion.  For  instance,  after  dwelling  on  the  many  events  |hat 
take  place  capriciously  and  contrary  to  aH  probability,  our 
preacher  enquires, — *  And  what  is  the  inference — that  blind* 
chance  bears  sway?  No  such  thing;  other  wise  YAcrar^  Wf>utd 
be  always  to  the  mifiy  and  ike  battle  to  the  strcing^  The  best 
Concerted  s'chemi&s  would  uniformly  succeed,  arid  the  sam& 
ekuses,  in  similar  circumstances,  always  produce  he  sarnie  ef- 
fects.* p.  75.  To  jump  from  such  premises  to  such  a  ci^rtelo- 
iion,  is  perfectly  impossible,  \vitbout  the  Dr.^s  elasticity.  The? 
same  brisk  sort  of  logic  is  to  \y^  found  in  the  fbllbwin^  sen-' 
ience.  *  Sin  has  brought  the  crimina!  into  the  bai^e^iT'isorvW 
tude  ;— for  all  vicious  habits  abqiiir^  additton'al  forcci* 
"  Dr.  Laurie  has  been  at  some  pains  to  construct  his  sermon* 
with  as  little  reference  as  possiblfe  to  principles  purely  Chri^^ 
fian  ;  and  both  with  regard  to  dbbtrine  and  mbnafe  be  has  been 
jfnretty     succes^sful- '   *  For    e'xampfe,    in    a  discourse   upon 

Erayer,  founded  on  the  parable  of  the  publican  and  phatis^, 
(iving  sb^WQ  how  defective  we>'e  the  devotions  of , both  the^ 
'  pjerson/?,  l>e;propbse8(  to  point  out  the  way  in  which  ^he  duty  of 
prayer  slmtiki  be  performed.  But  thougb  scriptufeexprcssly 
aoS  repeatedly  teaches  us  to  pray  in  the  nime  of  Gbrisi,  this 
essential  quality  of  acceptnble  prayer  is  enltireVy  ©nnited*  •  la 
the  same  discourse,  while  <  the  pleasure  of-behold(itg<a  mora-* 
ingrsun  gilding  the  woods  and  the  hills,*  and  the  *  preciops 

f'  iftof  heaven^  in.  consequence*  of  which  some  of  his  readers?: 
ave  felt  *  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  coriteraplc^ting  th^  remains  of 
ancient  templet  and  moss-grown  towers,  in  musing;,  among  the 
^ombs  at  the  close  ojf  the  day,  or  listening  to  tl^e  's<velling  of 
the  deep,*  are  particularly  &peci6ed«inenumeraiinff  the  causes 
of  giatitttdetoGpd,Dr.  Laurie'p^s^es  in  deep  silence  over 
the  preci|Ous  blood  by  which  oiir  souls  have  been  redeemed, 
tlie  influence  of  God*s  spirit  that  restores  onr.  iriinds  to  health 
and  beauty,  and. the  sacred,  scripture  that . ass^iiVcs' us  of  the 
mercy  of  God,  and  inspires  ts  ^yitb'  the  hope  of '  heaven,,  and; 
Qonducts  us  to  a  blessed  immortality.  The  same  4etermi^atiow 
tq  make  as  little  use  as  possible  of  Christian!  dociririe,  }^}^ 
irayed  in  bis  sermon  upon  meditatiotu  He  professes  todHtect 
Vol.  VIll.  S  F  - ^ 
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thfi  afttention  of  hig  readers  to  ibie  au^ecis  of  devout  aiedUa« 
lion,  and  closes  some  remarks  oil  the  works  of  creatioA  with 
the  foUowinjgr  sentences.  '  Above  all,  mpsje  with  grateful 
emotion  on  ^hat  astonishing  love  which  redeemed  you  from 
ruin.  Joi/  in  God  through  our  head,  Jesus  Christy  In/  whom  we 
iave  received  the  atonement.  Meditate  on  the  wonders  of  re- 
demption.' This  is  every  syllable  that  ^  Christian  preacher 
has  thought  fit,  while  professedly  pointing  out  tbe  objects  of 
devout  meditation,  to  say,  on  a  tb^rue  that  gladdened  the  hearts 
pf  patriarchs^,  and  inspired  the  songs  of  prophets,— rron  which 
the  apostles  delighted  to  expatiate,-^wbich  tiUed  the  martyrs 
with  transports, — which  engrosses  the  thought^  of  the  faithful, 
land 'Will  for  ever  animate  the  joys  of  heaven. 
.  Dr.  Laurie  is  throughout  consistent  with  himself.  His  se« 
cond  serrpon  is  oa  benevolence.  Part  of  his  pl^n  is  to'de* 
scribe  the  character  of  the  benevolent.  But  to  pity  the  igao- 
ranee  aod  corruption  of  men,  to  relieve  the  spiritual  maladies^ 
of  their  nature,  or  to  countenance  projects  for  the  diflfusioni 
of  Christian  knowledge,  so  far  as  appears  from  his  descrip- 
tioii,  does  not  fprpi  a  p.art  of  genuine  benevolence.  In  urging 
upon  hi^  hearers  the  cultivation  of  this  virtue,  which  is  emi- 
nently Christian,  and  enforced  ii^  scripture  by  so  many  touch- 
ing cofisider;;itions,  while  he  insists  Jargely,  laxgely  at  least  foe 
9Q  expeditious  a  divine,  on  its.  ^miablene^s,  its  pleasantness 
and  utility,  he  despatches  every  ijiiiig  of  ai^  evangelical  turn 
in  the  following  word^. 

*  God  18  love :  and  let  the  precepts  and  the  exnitiple  of  the  God  of 
^eade  be  ever  present  to'  your  minds.  <*  This  is  his  commandm^t,  thai} 
you  should  love  one  another.*'  It  is  not  grievous,  and  <<  in  keeping  of  it 
lliere  is  great  reward;'^  Therefore  **  let  biotberly  Jove  contifiae.''  Fob 
Christ's  dake  culthrate  benevplence,  and  imiute  with  diligence  that  Uessod 
Kedeemer,  *^  who  went  about  consuhdy  doing  good/'    Ameiu'  p.  $5. 


in  some  parts  they  appear  to  us  of  a  pagan  cast*  Their  spirit 
is  ah ti- christian.  He  whose  virtue  is  formed  on  Vvangelical 
principles,' wishes  rather  to  be  virtuous  than  to  seem  so.  The 


These  sermons  not  only  savojjr  Kttle  of  Chrr^tian  principles ; 
.   .L ._ c_ ^  ^^^^^    Their  spirit 

•med  on  Vvangelical 
lan  to  seem  so.  The 
jpjeg^rd  to  fame,  which  Dr.  Laurie  so  often  inculcates,  finds  no 
sppport  In  the  ^essons  of  Christ  or  his  apostles.  Thej  never 
enjpin  any  duty  as  a  means  of  ^  rising  high  in  the  scale  of  re-' 

Sown.'  pp.  38l'l3<^.'  The  following  sentence  13  mueh  ttiore  rn 
ic  spirit  of  the  Stdics  than  in  that  of  Chri^.  *  How  'ehiiven*^ 
ipg  the  belief,  that'  genius,  that  beam  of  gl6ry,  whteh*  haa 
l^rightened  almost  every  ^latid,  shairnot  be  extinguished ;  that' 
vhen  the  tide  of  time  has  rolled^way,  this  celestial  6re  ahalV 
^^ver  be  Quenched.*  p.  52.'  .  The  same  spirit  seem^  to  Havp  dhc^^ 
tated  the  toUoAving  words.  .  •  ,  -  -  •:  i-f   -    u  .    ,  - ; 
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*  'f  When  atnSn  Whose  bosom  once  glowed  with  high  sentiments  bf  itid^ 
pendence  and  honour,  is  Conscious  that  he  neglected  to  manirge  hh  afFaliii 
'With  prudence,  that,  in  consequence  of  his  careless  habits*  and  culpable  in- 
<ttteritioi>,  he  i»  'Vl^alking  on  precipices — and  sees  before  bim  the.  gulf  of 
^degradation  ;  when  he  remi&mbers  the  day  that  he  ensnared  the  unsuspect- 
ing fnend  of  hia  youth,  deceived  an  aged  parent,  spent  the^  provision  of  die 
prphan,  exerted  eio  nnich  invention  to  evade  the  Jawr  and  exerpised  th%t 
ingenuity  in  *•  dissimulation's  winding  way,"  which  in  a  better  cause  inif  ht 
iiave  immortalrzed  his  name ;— rhis  feelings  must  be  agonizing  as  the  pains 

of  the  damned,  and  awful  as  hell's  tonnents  T  p.  143. 

'  ■     .     ■  .  .  -  ■  ' 

•  Ife  can  hardly  be  imagined,  that  in  composing  thege  sed- 
itions Dr.  Laurie  bad  any  regard  to  the  edificdtion  of  h^s  bear-^ 
ers.  Such  contradictory  statements  as  the  following^  hecould 
tifet<er  think  would  ahswer  that  purpose, 

<  Is  it  the  proper  way  to  prodnce  benevolence,  to  maintain  that  the  hii- 
;Dan  race  are  perfidious,  selfish,  and  ungracefuli  While  many  descend  to 
nefarious  practices,  thousands  retain  the  nicest  perception  of  what  is  righ^ 
the  most  fixed  detestation  of  what  is  base,  and  for  no  pleasures  under  the 
sun  would  they  be  persuaded  to  sacrifice  those  of  piety  and  virtue.* 

The  subjects,  indeed,  that  Dr.  Latirie  pretends  to  t!«e«it,'  arfe 
very  important.  But  if  he  undertake  to  di§ctis8  s  sttfeject,-^ 
tf,  forexafifiple,  he  profess  to  dispby  the  danger^  htHnan  ^e-- 
pravity, — ^he  shall  close  his  sermon  .wrthout  uttering  half  a 
dozen  sentences  upon  tUe^  subject.  If  he  propose  to  point 
out  the  benefit  of  devout  meditation,  he  ivill  say,  afteir  a  few 
wdrds  upofr  what  is  common  to  it  with  other  kinds  of  ineditia- 
tion,  '  suitable  contemplation  of  the  works  of  crektioii,  pro- 
vidence, redemption,  (as  might  be  illustrated,  did  time  permit,) 
*is  calculated  to  produce  gratitude,  adoraUon,  trust,  and  inte«- 
grity.'  p.  144.  He  says  just  what  is  useless — and  then  mak^ 
an  apology  for  omitting  what  might  be  profitable.  But  we  majr 
remark  farther,  that  what  he  does  say  is  inaccurate.  We  may 
takfe  theserman  6n  the  aioneinent  in  illustration.  His  design 
is  to  evince  the  t^>fpediency  of  that  interposition.  This  expe- 
tfieticy  lie  deduces  from  the.  depravity  of  man,-^the  inefficacy 
of  other  modes  ot  expiation, — the  character  of  the  divine  go- 
vernment,— and  the  prophecies  respecting  fchrtst's  death  and 
sufferings."  The  last  p«r<icular,  it  is  evident,  deteVmiiies  no^ 
thing  as  to  the  exfK-diency  of  atonement  by  the  death  of 
Christi  any  more  than  the  history  of  his  suffering!?  contained 
in  the  Gospel*.  Nrrt  to  mention  the  impifopriety  of  usin^g  the 
phrase  depravitji^  6f  biiman  nature,  instead  of  the  guik  of 
tttiuy  the  expedWncy  (yf  the  atonement  by  the  sufferi.jgs  (if 
Christ,  appears,  not  from  either  of  the  three  first  (>aitt<;irlan^ 
^dhsklerfed  separatcl},  but  from  them  altogether.    But  it  i% 
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perhaps,    somewhat   unreasonable    to    expert  a  fasbio&able 
preacher  to  discourse  with  accuracy  or  precision.   ' 

A$  to  the  hortatory  morsels  of  these  sermons,  they  are  such  as 
might  be  expected  Ut>m  the  strain- of  the  other  parts.  Having, 
•at  the  end  of  the  year,  inquired  of  his  hearers^  '  ho«v  have 
you  spent  all  its  solemu  days,'  he  coldly  says, — ^  If  their  re- 
coliectFon  is  bitter,  be  {lenitent  for  past  offences,  and  behave, 
for  the  future,  as  it  becomes  those  whose  time  shall  soon  be 
swallowed  up  in  the  abyss  of  eternity.'  p.  315.  The  efficacy 
of  such  an  exhortation  can  hardly  be  doubted.  Havinc^  said, 
the  exercise  of  benevolence  is  a  source  of  pleasure,  he  sub* 
joins,  *  Yield  to  the  dictates  of  broiherlj/  lovCj  and  taste  one  of 
the  purest  pleasurjes  of  your  nature.'  p.  33.  If  the  apostle  had 
received  a  few  lessons  from  Dr.  Laurie,  he  never  would  hav0 
said,  **  Walk  in  love  as  Christ  who  hath  loved  us  ;'' — and  if 
Dr.-  Laurie  had  studied  the  exhortations  of  the  apostle,  he  never 
would  have  talked  in  his  present  style.  Though  we  cannor, 
therefore,  recommend  these  sermons  as  sources  of  instruction, 
t>r  as  excitements  to  piety  or  virtue ;  we  can  recommend  them 
as  fair  and  faithful  examples  of  the  fashionable  made  of  preach- 
ing— a  fashion,  which  has  for  its  object,  to  amuse  religiously 
without  amending* 

Art.  XL     CJuUe  HaroWf  Pilgrimage,   A  Romaunt.  '  By  Lord  Byron. 

4to«  pp.  230.  Price  1/.  10/.  Murray.  1812. 

nrO  be  at  once  young,  and  noble,  and  a  poet,  is  to  insure 
a  large  measure  either  of  applause  or  or  censure.  Here- 
ditary rank  and  youth  afford  an  undisputed,  and  not  inglorious 
exemption  from  the  lighter  cares  of  contributing  to  the 
amusement  and  instruction  of  society,  as  well  as  from  the 
more  arduous  duties  of  active  life ;  but  this  privilege  is 
granted  upon  the  very  equitable  condition,  that  the  voluntary 
service  of  titled  poets  and  beardless  statesmen  shall,  if  suc- 
cessful, be  rewarded  with  louder. acclamations,  or  punished  if 
unsuccessful  with  more  severe  reproach,  than  the  efforts  of 
other  men. 

The  case  of  Lord  Byron  is  a  remarkable  illustration^  we 
think,  of  the  rigid  adherence  of  the  world  to  these  principles 
of  criticism.  His  earlier  performances  were  smart  and  lively 
enough ;  but  at  the  same  time  pert,  and  sour,  and  splenetic ; 
and  their  passage  to  oblivion  would  probably  have  been  rapid 
and  unnoticed,  had  not  the  rank  and  age  of  their  author  con- 
tributed to  hold  them  up  for  a  while  to  the  derision  of  the 
irreverent  multitude.  With  a  resolute,  and,  as  the  event  has 
sbewpy  a  very  just  confidence  in  his  own  talentSi^  Lord  Byrpji 
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bos  4io\vevi^  ^gain  demanded  the  applause,  and  dared,  the 
censure  qf  the  world ;  and  the  worta»  at  length  discovering 
that  Lord  Byron  is  really  a  man  of  genius,  and  a  poet^  ^s  at 
. least  as  profuse  in  its  encomiums  at  present,  as  it  was  fovr 
merly  liberal  in  its  satire.  Lord  Byron,  moreover,  it  must  be 
observed,  whep  he  appeared  before  the  public  in  his  minority, 
either  had  no  opinions  on  the  great  questions,  with  which 
the  political  world  is  agitated,  or  was  wise  enough  to  keep 
them  within  his  own  bosom.  He  is  qow  an  advocate  of  Ca- 
tholic emancipation,  and  an  adherent  (if  we  are  not  mistaken) 
of  a  political  party.  The  distributors  of  fame  and  popula- 
rity may,  perhaps,  have  been  influenced,^  in  their  eulogiumg 
on  the  noble  author's  poetry,  by  adverting,  .unconsci9usly 
it  may  he,  tq  his  senatorial  character.  For  our  own  part,  we 
must  avow,  that  while  we  are  as  ready  as  the  most  sanguine 
of  his  lordship's  admirers  to  bear  testimony  to  the  prapriety 
of  this  revolution  in  the  public  opinion,  we  think  that,  like 
most  other  revolutions,  it  has  proceeded  much  beyond  the 
point  to  which,  in  sound  discretion,  it  ought  to  have  been 
extended ;  and  though  we  doubt  not,  that  Lord  Byron's  poem 
will  long  be  read  and  praised,  we  are  also  very  certain,  that 
the  praise  which  it  receives  will  become  fainter,  and  be 
more  mixed  with  expressions  of  a  different  character,  in  pro-- 
portion  as  they  who  read  and  they  who  criticise,  are  less  un- 
der the  influence  of  those  motives  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
,  Any  man,  whose  knovyledge  of  this  work  extends  only  to 
the  title  page,  will  probably  be  much  deceived  in  the  expec- 
tation he  will  form,  as  to  the  style  and  subject  of  the  poem* 
To  those  who  may  have  been  induced  to  anticipate  in  ^  Childe 
Harold,  a  Romaunt,'  a  tale  of  tournaments,  and  castles,  and 
princesses,  it  may  be  useful  to  know,  that  fancy  could  hardly 
form  a  being  more  unlike  their  old  acquaintance,  Amadis  de 
Gaul,  than  is  the  hero  of  Lord  Byron's  poem*  Harold  is 
an  English  country  gentleman,  who  in  the  year  1S09  leh  his 
native  country,  and  journeyed  from  Lisbon  to  Cadiz,  and 
from  thence  was  tossed  on  the  Mediterranean, 

'  Till  he  did  greet  white  Achelous'  tide, 

And  from  his  further  bank  ^tolia's  wolds  espied/ 

Still  more  remote  in  character  than  in  time  from  the  ^1a« 
dins  of  ancient  chivalry,  Harold  does  not  traverse*  the  world 
to  disarm  the  oppressor  and  succour  the  destitute,  but  to  re* 
lieve  the  dreariness  and  lassitude  of  a  heart  oppre^d  by 
the  unbounded  gratification  of  sensual  appetites,  and  unable 
to  relish  the  only  happiness,  to  the  attainment  of  which  bia 
life  had  been  devoted.  •  There  is  much  truth  And  force  m  the 
picture  of  this  unhappy  being,  and  the  moral  to.be  deduced 


fritnnt  li  exceedingly  valuable  ;  but  hoWeref  in«ef^tiiig  ana 
affecting  it  ittay  be  to  contemplate  the  workit/g»  of  a  pov^erfal 
ihirid,  degraded  in  its  own  esteefti/.and  III  VAih  sefekiog  for 
•repose,  it  is  after  all  a  gloomy  and  a  painfal  prospect.  Lord 
'Byron,  therefore,  b^ts  judicioirsly  iirtrodnced  irpoti  the  canvas 
another  persdnage,  tvho  is  certainly  a  much  more  agreeid>le 
comjianiori  :  we  mean  the  noble  author  hinas^lf,  wbo,  happen- 
ing; to  wahder  through  the  same  countries,  at  nearly  the  samer 
period,  has,  in  his  own  person,  described  those  ^fenes,  and 
expressed  those  sentiments,  which  wei-e  of  too  cheerful  a 
ehara^ter  to  suit  thte  disconsolate,  feelipgs  6f  the  imaginaiy 
traSVeller.  There  are,  however,  some  incartveniertcei  aitd'nd- 
ihg  this  artatigement  of  the  several  g^^its,  apprdpriafed  to  the 
atithorind  to  the  hero  .of  the  poem."  Sometimes  the  Childe 
forgets  (accidentally,  we  believe,)  the  heart-strock  melan- 
choly df  his  tfemp^r,  and.  deviates  into  a  species  of  pleasan- 
try, which,  to  sav  the  truth,  appears  to  us  very  flippant,  and 
very  unwort!iy  tbe  solemn  'person  to  whom  it  is  attributed*. 
At  other  titaies,  the  noble  poet  is  himself  made  to  give  e3<- 
pr^ssion  to  \)pinions  and  feelings,  which  would  have  much 
better  suited  the  wretched  Harold,  and  woald  have  added 
to  his  portraS*:  a  shade  still  deeper  and  more  affecting,  per- 
l^ps,'  than  any  with  which  t'he  artist  has  already  clouded  it+. 
Occasionally,  too,  we  lose  sight  of  the  Childe  for  so  long  a 
period,  that  we  really  feel  some  anjciety  as  to  the  fate  of  diis 
very  miserable  and  interesting  personage,  till  the  poet,  anti- 
cipating the  apprehensions  of  his  readers,  very  seasonably 
"Exclaims, 

'  But  where  is  Harold  ?   Shall  I  then  forget 
To  urge  the  gloo.jy  wanderer  o'er  the  wave,'  6cc, 

As  bov^ever  the  story  of  Childe  Harok)  ia  still  ihcompletf, 
iind  any  critieisoas  upon  the  structure  of  the  poem  may  per- 
haps be  premature,  and  as  we  are  told  that  '•  a  fiviitious  cba- 
jracter  is  intfoductd  for  the  sake  of  giving  some  connecticm 
to  the  piece,  wjhich  makeh  no  puBtension  to  regularity,*  it  may 
be  a  sufficient  answer  to  any  objections  to  the  plan  of  this 
*  Romaunt,'  that  the  author  has  already  disavowed  any  inten-* 
tion  of  regularity  and  system. 

•  The  nieastire  whilh  Lord  Byron  has  adopted  is  that  of 
iSpenser,  nor  do  we  think  he  could  have  found  any  other 
metre  equally  sotted  to  the  pecuHar  character  of  hb  poetry. 
That  this  measure  vtriU  admit  either  *^  the  droll  or  the  pathi^- 
4ic,  the  descriptive  oi  sentimental,  the  tended  or  aatirtcal," 
is  aa  opifRiM  of  Dr«  Beattie's,  which. i^  quoted  bytiie  noble 
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nutbor  as  a  justification  of  his  own  use  of  it,  in  all  those,  var 
rious  mode^  of  .coinpo^itiun.  In  part  of  this  opinion  we 
concur,  9nd  only  in  part.  He  who  wishes  to  soothe  the 
feelings  by  a  minute  delineation  of  the  ^oftqr  beauties  of 
nature,  or  to  Bll  the  imagination  by  accuoxuLating  in  hi^  land- 
scapes her  mor^  sublime  features  ;~he  who  would  give  ex- 
priession  to, those  ^motions  which  at  once  pppFessand  delight 
nconteaiplatiye  ,inu\df  .in  musing  on  the  vicissitudes  of  hur 
tnan  life,  or  on  tb^  expressive  characters  of  externfil  pature  ;— f 
j9r,  lastly,  those  /disconsolate  lovers,  whose  poetical  lacnentaf 
tions  iire  made  only  to  be  rejected,  aod  are  rejected  Qoly 
ihat  t^ey  may  be  repeated  j—rin  ^vvord,  the  descriptive*  tfy^ 
sentimental:,  and  the  em^moured  will  find,  in  the  full  ^na 
parmonious  stanza  of  .S:(jens«;r,  a  metre  we|l  adapted  to  tU^ 
^x,pi;essioii  of  their  :$everal  feelings.  But  fpf  the  wilty^  ^  ,i^ 
too  diffqse ;  for  the  imp^ssion^ed,  it  is  tpo  regulaf ;  SL^d,  fpf 
the  pbtbiHic,  i.t  is  too  stately^  That  it  woi^ld  no)t  be  difficuljt 
to  find  instijiuces  of  wit,  of  vehemence,  ar)d  pf  pathos  in  thif 
inetre,  tfvery  one  will  admit ;  for  it  is  the.  nietre  of  Aripsito^ 
pf  Thomp'pti,  and  of  Canapbell  s  we  maiift^ip  only,  that  it 
^s  not  th^  best  vehicle  for  thj^t  species  of  pqetry.  .This  di65#' 
jculiy,  ho^^ver^  we  do  not  ,s(atf^  ^  an£  obj<ection  to  the  u,9^ 
pf  this  measuK-by  Lord  Bycpn^  for  to. wit  be  b^^  np  .prete.Ur 
^ions,  and  rarely,-*-very  rarely,  if  everj^^-i^  he  softened  ,iqt9 
tenJerness,  or  elevated  to  enthusiasm.  In  truth,  be  is  too 
philosophical ;.  nor  is  his  phifUisopby  yierj/PPgaging.  It  fc|^^ 
taught  him,  we  thiiik^  to  look  upon  thp  foil ii^s  and  weak nesfef^ 
pf  his  fellows  with,  more  disdain,  than  a  wi^^  man  wpuld  thillli: 
ireasonablie,  or  than  a  man  of  much  sensibility  would  feel  tp 
\>e  right. 

In  the  martyrs  for  the  liberty  of  Spaif),  hp  can  only  se^ 
ibose,  uho,  if  they  bad  cot  fa  11^  far  tbpir  country,  w^ul4 
probably  have  perished,  iu  the  ppr^uit  of  /  ris^piae-'  Qf  th^ 
females  o.f  all  countries,  and  pa«:ticularly  of  (lis^  pjwn,  he.spiaa|(f» 
in  language  top  irreveren^i  ^e  fp%r,,  tp  be-foiigiyen,  e^eii  ip 
consideration  of  the  warm  apprqbati€Hi.he>expr/&$»ses^of  tb^ir 
glowing  cheeks  and  pouting  kisses.  And  fort  he  Portuguese 
h&  can  utter  no  feclipgs,  but  tbpsje  of  the  mof^t  unmixt  an4 
hearty  contempt*  Now  we,  are  q^iitesure  that.tbis  view  of  thf 
world,  and  its  inSabitaqts,^  whether  a^curati^  or  iiiaccurate,  is 
Dot  very  po^^ical.  I^t  giyes  to  tjie  whole  composition  aa  ^ir  of 
misanthropy,  which,  we  trusty. is  very  ^^reigti  to  the  character 
of  the  aujd^of,  and  in  which  it  is^ix^po^sible  for  thpae  to  syoipar 
tbise  whose  sympathy  would  ffHi.any  reason  b^desirable. . 

With  this  general  exceptiqq^  appli<}able  more  pr  less  to  air 
post  every  part  cf  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrin^aige,  .an4  wiih  op^ 
ptbei*  cxcep.tion  t9  which  wc  ah^U  pr^s^Uy  call  tbQ.  ^entiofi 
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^f  our  readers,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  and  to  express  a 
warm  admii*ation  of  this  poem. .  There  is  a  decree  of  energy; 
atid  sometiiTles  eren  of  suMimity,  in  the  reflectJons  wlrich  are 
aivakeoed  in  the  mind  of  the  author  by  the  various  scenes 
through  which  he  passes,  whith,  even  in  the  absence  of  any 
other  pretensions,  would  intitle  Lord'-Byron  to  take  a  very  high 
•station  among  the  poets  of  his  owif  "day.     But  this'  is  not  his 
only,  and  is  scarcely  his  greatest  claim,'  to  the  admiration  of 
the  lovers  of  poetry.    His  represent'atiQns  of  national  and  of 
individual  eharactier  are  peculiarly  distinct  antl  lively-'    For  th6 
tei'rific  as  well  as  for  the  gentler  beauties  of  nature,  he  appears 
to  possess  a  very  keen  relish*  and"  a  very  discriminating  taste  ; 
und  at  Athefis;'  amqng  the  scenes  which  aVe  associated  with  his 
early  recollections,  he  mourns  over  <he  relics  of  her  ancient 
•grrfndeur  with  A  degree  of  sensibifiry,  tvWcb  h«d  ahnost  com-*- 
|)elled  us  to  recalltlie  opinion  we  have  inthnatedf  as' to  the  ge- 
neral severity  of  his  dispositipn.    His  diction,  though*  often 
languid  and  redundant,  and  not  seldbfai  careless  and  inaccurate, 
IS  on  the  whole  nervous  and  idiomatic ; .  and  has  more  of  the 
Vigour  of  our  6'id  English  school  of  poetry,  than 'is  readily  to 
l)e  found  in  atiy  of  those  very  beautiful  composttions  in  which 
^Ite  present  times  have  been  so  singularly  fertile;   Yet,  though 
lire.giv^e  thisr* commendation  with  great  sincerity,   we  cannot 
'challenge  for  Lord  Byron  a  place  among   those  poets,   whose 
T)a|nejt  WiU  be  coeval  with  the  language  in  which  they  have 
wruten,  and  who  will  be  remembered  wit|;i  tenderness  and  ad- 
miration when  the  tumult  of  praise  and  popularity  has  subsided. 
He  possesses  a  strong  and  argumenlative  understanding,  and 
a  disposition  to  c/ontemplate  the  pensive  and  the  awful,  rather 
than  the  gay  and  amusing  scenes  of  life.     A  mind  so  consti* 
tuted,  can  hardly,  in  the  vigorous  exercise  of  its  powers,  fail 
in  reaching  bbtn  the  pathetic  and  the  sublime.    }f  the  eye  is 
'opien  and  the  heart  susceptible,  thie  lowest  and  most  vulgar 
of  those  objects  which  attract  the  unmeaning  gaze  of  ordi* 
'nary  hi  en,  will  for  such  a  mind  teem  with  exalted  associa- 
Ttions.     On  every  side  we  are  surrmmded  with  mystery.  The 
comniencetoerit    and   the-  termination  of   life,— the  gradual 
expansion  and  decline  of  on r  intellectual  po^ws,*— the  minute 
beauties  and 'the  boUndiess  diagnificence  of  the  cr^atitiLn  we 
inhabit, — the   vicissitudes  and   the  various  states  and  condi- 
tions of  human  society, — all  these,  and  ten  thotisand  objects 
besides  these,  afford  inexhaustibie  treasures  for  'ttie  contem- 
plation of  him,  whose  puipose-  it  is  to  excite  that  mikt'  emo- 
tion of  terror  and  delight,  whi<^h  we  term  sublimity.  But  there 
ure  tit'o  modes  by  which  this  effect  is. produced,  essenftiiUy  dis« 
tihct  and  dissimilar.    It  is  the  privilege  of  ^e^lted  gemus  to 
Teach  alonce^iiud  with  appareitt  faciUty,  those  deyated  r^ 
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gionSf  to  which  the  merely  reasohing  intellect  is, slowly  and  • 
puinfi^lly  raisiied :  the  one  can  teach  a  vivid  imagination  to 
gJow,^and  can  warm  even  the.  coldest  fancy y  with  its  descrip- 
tions of  the  scenes  with  whiqh  itself  is  conversant, — ^the  other  ^ 
can  elevate  and  astonish  those,  and  only  those,  who  can  follow 
the  poet  through  his  reasonings  and  deductions  with  some 
congeniality  of  taste,  and  with  powers  of  reasoning  not  wholly 
dissimilar  to  his  own.  .We  consider  Lord  Byron  among  the 
reasoning  class  of  poets,  Whiere  he  is  really  great,  he  ^  so 
by  the  calm  process  of  argi,im(CiiU»  not  by  the  instantaneous 
impulse  of  poetical  iospiraJ^ion.  As  an  instance  of  the  eleva* 
tion  to  which  be  occasionally  rises  upon  thf»  strong,  though 
tardy  pinion,  we  shall  give  the  following  passive,— 'unques- 
tionably one  of  the  most  successful  of  his  efforts,— on  the  in- 
exhaustible topic  of  the  frailty  of  huma,n  life,  and  the  folly  of 
human  ambition.  .      ^         ■ 

<  Bound  to  the  earth,  he  lifts  his  eye  to  heaven  i 

It^t  not  enoogh,  uohappy  xhins  I  to  know  . .   , 

Thou  art  i  Is  this  a  boon  so  kindlv  given. 
That  being  thou  wouldst  be  again,  and  go, 

Tbon  knowst  not,  reck'st  not  to  what  region,  so 
On  earth  no  more,  but  mingled  with  the  skies  i 

Still  wilt  thou  dream^on  future  joy  and  woe  i 

Regard  and  weigh  yon  dust  beiore  it  flies; 

That  litjtle  urn  saith  more  than  thousand  homilies. 

.  <  Or  burst  the  vanished  hero's  lofty  mound  ; 

Far  on  the  solitary  shore  he  sleeps : 
He  fell,  and  falling,,  nations  moum'd  around ;  . 

But  now  not  one  of  saddening  thousands  weeps^  . 
Nor  warlike-worshipper  his  vigil  keeps 

Where  demi-  gods  appear'd,  as  records  telL 
Remove  yon  skull  from  out  the  scattered  heaps  i  '  ^ 

Js  that  a  temple  where  a  God  may  dwell. 
Why  ev'n  the  worm  at  last  disdains  her  shattered  ceH !     ' 

^  Look  on  its  broken  «-ch,  its  ruinM  watt, 
.  lu  chambers  desolate,  and  portals  foul : 
Yes !  this  was  once  Ambition's  airy  hall. 

The  dome  of  Thought,  the  palace  of  the  Soul  $ 
Bdiold  through  each  lack-lustre,  eyeless  hole. 

The  gay  recess  of  Wisdom  and  of  Wit, 
And  Passion's  host,  that  never  brooked  controul : 
Can  all  saint,  sage,  or^  sophist  ever  writ, 
People  this  lonely  tower^  this  tenement  refit  ?'  p.  64h 

Next  io  argument.  Lord  Byron's  delight  is  in  daring  and 
bold  personification,  where,  as  Johnson,  >ve  think,  says  of  Dry* 
den,  he  loves  ^^  to  tread  upon  the  brink  of  meaning,  where 
light  and  darkness  begin  to  mingle,''    To  Sttooeed  in  mea* 
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siiftng  wkti  a  ^rm  step  theedg<i  of  ttlift  jpreclpi^^  "ui  nd 
or  ordiiHify  praise.  The  foUowitig  description  of  Buttle^  i»  a 
very  betd,  and  a  rery  saccesrfn)  in^^tacfee,  of  bis  ind^gjesce  ia 
tlie  propensity  we  have  mentioned.  .         .    : 

<  Lo !  where  tbc  gUqt  on  tbc  mounuin  8tapd$9 

HU  blood«-red  tresses  deepenlm^  ip  tht  saii» 
TVlth  death-shot  g^owittflr  in  hi«  iery  hands. 

And  eye  that  scorchm  all  it  giaM  opoib ; 
Restless  ft  roiiss  now  fixM,  and  now  toon ' 

Flashing  aft p»--eiid  at  hi»  IkMI  feel 
DestnMtidn  «oviehi  t^  mark  what  deeds  are  dane ; 
Far  on  ihiaiaofnthiBeyateBt  nations  meet  .  . 

To  shad  heturnkk  shrine  tike  Uaod  ha  doensa  mast  sweei.'  fJff^ 

His  description's  of  patut^l  scenery  are  distinqt  and  ani- 
mated. The  gtodm  and  sotemnVty  of  the  mountain  and  the 
forest,  seem,  however,  more  suited  to  bis  spirit,'thah  the  repose 
of  calmer  prospects;  •  '  , 

*  To  sit  on  rocksi  to  muse  o^er  flood  $ni  fell, ' 

To  slowly  trace  the  fprcsf  a  shady  scenes 
Wheve  things  tha^pwn  not  xaan*8  domuiioa  dwells   . 

And  mortal  faot  faatb  oe  V,  or  rardiy  bceo  ; 
To  climb  the  trackless  mountain  a}I  unaeea» 

With  the  vnld  flock  that  npver  needs  a  fcid  ; 
Alone  o'er  steeps  and  faaming  £ill$  to  lean  ^  '    , 
This  is  not  soHtiidt ;  'tis  but  to  hdd. 
Converse  with  Nature's  dntfms  ^nd  ^e^herstoits^nroHM.'  p.  73. 

The  following  sketch  ia  io  a. softer  atijrle. 

*  £'en  on  a  plam  no  humble  beetles  Iie» 

Where  sork  bold  river  breaks  the  long  expassTt 
And  woods  along  the  banks  ar^  waving  h%h| 
Whose  shadows  in  the  glossy  watens  dance. 
Or  with  the  moof>  beam  sleep  in  nudni||^t's  solemo  traitce** 


His  classical  recolIecdBoiisi  avoesg  the  rufnalef  Criiecian  art 
and  science,  are  to  our  nstocka  by  mMb  the  mtst  pteasing  part 
of  Lord  Byron^s  poem.  There  la  gteatbeattty  in  the  foflow- 
iDg  address  to  ParrTassos^  wbtcft  is  aforoptly ,  t&on^  not  inele- 
gantly, introduced  in  the  midst  of  his  praises  of  the  *  dark- 
glancing  daughters'  of  Spain* 

<  Oh,  thou  Parnassus !  wham  I  new  sa^ey^ 
.  Not  in  the  pfayeozy  ol  a  dreamer's  eye^ 

Not  in  the  fabled  landscsj^  of  a  lav. 

But  soaring  snow-clad  through  thy  native  sky, 
Vn  the  wrld  pom^  of  mountain  majesty ! 

Wbst  mtri«l  rfl  thus  essay  tosmg? 
Tha  humUssi  of  thy  pilgrims  psssihg  by    . 


•^  u 


Would  gladly  ,««>ihiini(i^HiiMiKtrilk«ie»    .. 

Though  from  thy  heigUi'iioinKK  Mle  sarie^  wUl  itave  ber  wing  I 

'  Oft  hare  I  .i^ra'drf  tlifcp  .'  -wfctise  glorioil.oaiBt'^ 

Wholuunn  not,  khowa  irot  mitfa  aWtn«t1«*V 
And  now  I  view  thee, 'tis,  alafiiwith^hanie^  .,   . 

That  I  in'feeblest  accents  must  adore; 
When  I  rec«ntttfa|fWorifaipp«niof  fcEfe ':  :  ■"> 

I  tremble^  atid  cAamiJy  bcndAhti  ftnMt ; .'  .,.1  ,  ./liv 
Nor  raiae.np rsiOeiflervBinlf  damtoMi^  '  ■■■-.'..  '.' 
But  gaze  beneath  tbfdoild|r.d«ifaf)r.-  i-  il, :<•<:::  j 
In  aileni;  joy  to  thtokatlatt  [IwkflniheeL  >:  ^j ,.  ,,'0 
'Happier in  drathEBiiiightitabaBd»hwg  hniii»'  lin  ni 

Wboae  ike  n  diatanc  hdna  Wn&o'd  ifaeir  IWt^  <  ;  (.'j. 
a»U  I  tnwr'dbefavtd  ihetoHii^d  icoDe^       .>  >!>  7,  A 

Which.Qtlieuxaveoi(^  tboggii  Bbeykap)viLcK{|.!  •,^,-  > 
Though  Kfre.ae.more  Apollohaumskiaifotj,'  ,  ,  *    ,•;■ 

And  tVpu, tiie  J^Rse*'  K^Sri-now  iWir  jftycT,  "■; 
Somegetiticipiw^U_,p5rra4i^.tbe^t».        ■    .  j' .,■  ;■; 
Sighs  in  the  gale,  keeps  silence  is  the  cave, 
jindglidn  wii>gUMy{euo'dr'JDqiDdliik«H.'«Bat;!  f.  Ml  >     ■ 

poem,  tlioiighif^^  —  — 

iiiust,  howcv' 
songs  wiiicTi 


<Nsy,  smilenot  at  mysullenbrowi  '  ■'■,    ' 

Alas!  Icaanot  ^leagajp;^  . 

Yethearenfltejiftist-Mertljdll'' ■'-■■    .'■"■■^■-•'-  ^^ 
■   ■5afidWVwe«;and')jatihWeap'.in'filn; "''■;■''"  q- 
'And;4c)(^tW<aaLviut.Wi!ptt;W0li     >,   -r\  [.--/. 

» Itlaftat  s^ttteiJjiitOTtfcBfgftfeiii',--''-''^--'  "■'■■■■''^ 

The  fBW»4'ft*»»wiimllim  *M>y  v'' '-'''  '-''"^ 

That  will  notlDah:MM^*M«'^  ^'"'"l'-  "''''^'^ 

.    .  n*n  ..r  :-■,«-„.*-. .■,.t„..o(!^.,id.vM.  1.5:' 
*.fVtnaig^  Buaii.»'{)iune-1tis«(D«jto^'' !'{  , 

With  many  a  retrospeciion  cunii- 
.  Aad  all  «y«olace  is  to  know,  .iimu'.iu  ' 

Wbate'er  betides,  I've  known  the  vfunt. 
^  3  G2 
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<  Wluu  it  dut  woiftti « KayV'do  not  aik^ 

In'pity  from  the  search  forbear  I   . 
Smile  00,  iior-venture  to  uomaak  • 

Mao*8  heajt»  and  view  the  hell  that's  there/ 

The  following  is  froTn  the  Albatiese. 

*  Tamboui^i  !*  Tambporgi !  thy  'laram  afar 
Gives  hope  to  the  fslii&t,  and  promise  of  war ; 
All  the  sons  of  the  moaiitains  mit  at  the  note, 
Chimarioti  Ulyrian,  and  dark^Soliote  t '  ' 

Oh)  who  is  more  brave  than  a' dark  Saliote, 
In  his  snowy  camese  and  his  shaggy  capote  ?       ' 
To  the.  wolf  and  the  vnlture  he  leates  his  wild  flo6k» 
And  descends  to  the  plain  13ce  the  stream  Ifrom  the  rock* 

'  *  Selictar If  unsheath  th^n  our  chiePs  scimitar ; 

Tamboiu|;i !  thy  'larum  gives  promise  of  war ; 
Ye  mountains  that  see  us  descend  to  the  shore^ 
Shall  view  us  as  victors,  or  view  u's  no  more.' 

Having  ctideairauced  to  point  out  to  our  readers  a  fevr,  ami 
only  a  £ew  of  the  majiy  beauties  of  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage, 
it  is  now  our  less  agreeable  duty  to  solicit  their  attention,  or, 
if  untitled  critics  might  presuoae  so  far,  that  of  the  noble  au- 
thor himself,  to  what  we  consider  to  be  its  principal  blemishes. 
^And,  first,  we  think, 'that  Lord  Byron  labours  under  a  ver^ 
unfortunate  mistake  as  to  his  gifts  and  qualifications  as  a  sati- 
rist. Conscientioiisly  we  speak  it,  when  we  say,  that  we  are 
'really  alarmed  for  his  fame,  if  he  will  not  give  over'  this  pre- 
posterous ambition.  Can  it  be  believed,  that  the  author  ot  the 
J  massages  we  have  quoted  could  write  such  stanzas  as  the  fol'^ 
owing  ?  ,       :  ,  * 

*  The  seventh  day  this !  the  julnlee  of  man. 

London  I  right  well  thou  kno w'st  the  day  of  prayer : 
Then  thy  spruce  cidzen,  wash'd  aruzan, 

And  smug  apprentice  gulp  their  weekly  aur  s 
Thy  coach  of  hackney,  whiney,  ^leijiorse  chair, 

And  humblest  gig  through  auodiy  suburbs  Wharft* 
To  Hampstead,  Brentford,  Harrow^  make  repair  \ 
Till  the  tir*d  jade  the  wheel  ioigets  to  hurl, 
*'       Provoking  enviotts  gibe  from  each  pedestrian  churl* 

.  Some  o'er  thy  Thamis  row  the  jribboaM^Mrp :  ^  . 
Others  along  the  safer  turnpike  fly ;  .         * 

Some  Richmond  Hill  ascend,  some  scud  to  Wart^  &c.  &c«  p»  4S* 

'    Can  any  thine  be  morb  flippant  than  the  fcyreeoin^  passage  7 
«^unless,  indeed,  it  be  the  ingenious  |HR8<Mincation  of  the 
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'ioip  '^  Convention,?'  wbo, ;  it  leemsy  basiakeii  tip  his  abo^  in  ' 
some  infernal  shape  at  tbe  palace  of  Marialva  ever  since' the 
period  of  jtJie  convention  of  Cintra,-*«<>r  the  following  caustic 
animadversions  on  a  book  called  Ida  of  Athen^  the  prodncticm 
of  a  MiaS  Owensoo,  wh<^  it  seems,  is  just  now  a  popular:  writer 
of  novels. 

<  Before  I  say  any  thing  (says  the  noble  poet]  about  a  city  of  which 
every  jbody,  traveller  ornot,  has  thought  it  necessary  to  say  somethingi  I 
"wWi  request  Miss  Owenson,  when  she  next  borrows  an  Athenian  heroiitfe 
for  her  four  volumes,  to  have  the  goodness  of  marrying  her  to  somebody 
^more  of  a  gentleman  than  a  Disdar  Aga^  who  by  the  We  is  not  an  Agai 
the  most  impolite  of  petty  officers,  the  greatest  pattern  ot  larceny»  Athens 
.ever  saw,  except  Lord  £.  &c.  5(c.  I  speak  it  tenderiy,  seeing  I  was  once 
the  cause  of  the  husband  of  Ida,  of  Athens,  nearly  suffering  the  bastinado, 
and  because  the  said  Desdar  is  a  tuibulent  husband  and  beats  his  .wife  ;  so 
that  I  exhort  and  beseech  Miss  Oy^enson  to  sue  for  a  seperate  mainte* 
nance  in  behalf  of  Ida,' &c« 

The  next  complaint  we  hare  to  make  against  Lord  Byron, 

is  of  a  much  more  serious  Mature  than  that  cHf  a  defect  in  satiriv 

'&X  powers.    Not  only  doe^  he  neVer  cast  a  look  beyond  the 

present  world,  of  which  be  often  and  pathetteally  laments  the 

miseries  and  disappointments,  but  he  seems  not  ashamed  to 

avow  distinctly  his  belief,  that  the  hopes'  of  a  future  state  of 

being  are  to  be  classed  among  the' idle  dreams,  with  which 

either  wisdom  or  necessity  has  tauglit  man  to  mitigate  the 

sufferings   be  cannot   avoid.      To  attempt  by  largument  to 

prove  £e  folly  of  such  opinions,  would  be  a  very  fruitless 

expence  of  time,  for   it   is    Hot    by    argument   are    sup* 

ported,  nor  do  we  believe  that  it  is  to  argument  they  oWe 

^their  existence.     But  is  it  tiot  at  once  strange  ^nd  melancholy, 

that  in  these  days  any  one  should  be  fauna,  a««<},  most  ^f  ail, 

.snch  a  man  as  Lord  Byron,— *a  man  of  taste,  of  fancy,  and  of 

Enius,  who,  for  the  paltry  praises  of  a  few  of  his  most'  worth- 
is  contemporaries,  is  content  formallv  to  renounce  the  only 
consolation  to  whidh  he  can  look-,  amidst  the  troubles  of  life, — 
the  only  guide  amidst  its  difficulties,  and  tbe  bnly  protector 
froin  •  its  dangers.  Is  he  a  wise  man?  And  is  he  really^ 
contented  to  make  such  a  sacrifice  ?  -^Is  he  a  philanthropic 
mau^ '  And  can  he  willingly  lend  his' hattd  atld  talenti&^^hi^ 
great  and  captivating  t^dents^^a  blast,  ^a§  far  ifi  biim  lfe»,  the 
(happiness  of  miliidlis^  by  Undermining  th^  only  ftnmdatidns 
on  which  their  happiness  rests.  I^Iay/ is  he  a  man  of  :ta^te? 
And  catnbe  without  reblc«ance  throvv  fmin  him  the  tneans  of 
enriching  his  verse  with>th^  only  S^ntimen^  to'whleball  .ages 
and  all  nations  wilt  listen  with  detigtit,  becsfuse  th^y^  site  the 
oaly  sentimenlK^  in  which  k\\  nations  and  aili^es-alrd  Equally 
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intknutd*  'If  iWprefei^  thv^pplMiM  of  footed' be  wili  not 
mprabablj  baveibisfewtvcl;:  4]iQtrv9d<  beseech  hhn  to  reiaeoi- 
iierv  that  ^  dMefuinesB  of  sattet^f'*!  is  not  ibe  less  certain  000- 
'•equeDce  of.  eidawful  iodalgeticet  ra  tfiose  a^ifMstites,  which 
'b9M9  for  thttif;  •b^ect  t^e  ffan^eiy  of  tb^  uMl^itwdie, tfateih  in  those 
sensual  tastes  which  feed  upon  grosser  pleasures, — that  if  there 
i»  a  being  ppre. worthless,  and  xnoie.niiserable  thai^  bii^Qhilde 
{MarbWi  it  is  %l^t  iam  vvho  has  beoij  d^endaiH  fur  his  bappi- 
4»c^  on  tbe  praj^'jpf  those  whoiQJA  1)\$  heart ^be  l^as.de^ise^y 
.^od  wboy  ^avt9g  .8^  iBqe^  i^^ery  i;ibi^  tp^tbe  pvjesmU.qc  tjiis 
;WcrtQhed , gratifigiition^  Anih  b'xtMeif,  at4a$t|  mable  tiO  xf^ak 
tht  plitasuftis  he  baa  botq^  so.ckftfv 
'-^'Boridea  the*  p^isictpai  pceaa,  there .  is.  nrttcb  in  this 
tvokime  whirh  dWepreti  an  att«i>tive  co«ts]dera<ion,  Lefd 
^Eyr&n  *h«»  m  ¥tie  eo^rse  of  bis  travels  been  very  lawlaMjr  titj- 
*xtous  to  collect  specimens  of  thti  fTOpufar  poetry  of  the  seve- 
ral nations  through  which  it  was  hi3  good  fortune  to  Wander. 
.We  bav^  already  e^U'aoted.i^  f^w  staoaas  frem*  a  M^^g, 
compiM  by  the  nol^le  a44tber,  fron  tb«  scattered  tVagmefics  of 
the  Ba^iot)|il.  peetry  of.  Albai^a.  It  is  iinpo^sib^e,  however/  to 
receive  this /Cpo»pQ^ian, as  a  fiiir  iUuatrakiofi  qf  the  taste  and 
habits  of  tJio«igl]^  of  tbia  iinculttvated  ra4^;  t^rmi  uWi,  we 
suppose,  can  read  tbeae  liues^  widioat  discoveritig^  m  tbeni  mi 
elaborsite  imito^iofi  of  i^be  peculiar  manner  and.pj«raaeology  of 
the  celebrated  author  of  ^^  Lpcbi^l."  Tber«  are,  ko^eytr^  sOdie 
otiier  exiMViplesi  of  Altian^^sff  song$^  whi^  we  thiak  watf.uiiab 
deficient  in  interest,  for  tbo^e  who.  dejig^t  ^  compart:  the  ex^ 
^«iision  of  pii9i^i:  aa  dicta^edby  iunta^gbt.  nat^mei^  wilb  the 
laode  ia  wt»i<;h.  paea  girQ:ulieir3(nf:^,to  ibe  sagae  6d^iifiig»  when 
their  fancy  i#  Mcuiab^reds  a^d.^iieir  laajguiige  iin»peike^  by  the 
eerenonials  twj^  courte.s|y  of  p^she44ifa«  :  . 

Of  all  the  shorter  piecea  which. .  {»or4  %ro|i  -haa  fmUiibed, 
there,  are  none  equally  intei^^tUfig-.  with  .tbet  fioiaaic.  mmg^; 
)}otb  the  4Mrtgiaala  and  trasatatipnat^f  /Vfl^ichar^wintmi  at  the 
coBclui|io»  of  tbe  voiuBiei  If '  the  ^  Vfobhi  aUtfatMr  itm  i  leave  »»- 
teriaU  of  the  aame  desi^ipti'aiif  1^^  vfotuM  de(lf&r^  jMUyifre 
ihifokf  of  all  Qveek  acb^aray  by  giviitg  4^etri  t»  tbe  wbild.  Met 
that  Inhere  is  ^y  ^img^t^^mAf  eu^^^i'm  the  kngave, 
or  iathe  s€Atifne»ti>£4he|e:e0i9§ostttopa«  ThfyiWJ^  nfeil£er 
/g^y,  Mr  winyi  9or  wifm$i^iiMQt^.fm9%o§^mfii^,w^  areDh^ 
«ttoa  aaaiiyhimaii  beiag  «pifN4UrriMttnib#i;ilMa)dieiii^ 
fnAkO'  pm»9mmti  »nd  c^a.endemandty  tf(  ji^ag&rOffiEitHindesi  or 
^AMeMOQ.  3t|t.  th^  bfvvf9  oiwj^iiMerefA  4tf/AMth^ 
They  aff^d  ja^  curioiis  itiastrfitiooijolj  tb^^aelfMion  .iifdfae 
iHunW  f%ci«ki«a  Mn4^r  .the  fyr^stf  r^^/of  .^elfviKljf  mni  tyr^tmy^ 
andf  a  «Qt^sa^  r«niarka&le<  prOfrf'dP  theiftyorishpitefar.  Iiatsre.  tif  a 
language  strictly  analogical.    The  mere  man  of  taste  will  pro- 
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b«t>ly  think  that  th^  spetimenk,  ^ch  Dorif  Bf  rdh  Mfs^^h^d^f 

e(!)Wectpd,, are  more  tnttn  sufficfertt  for  afty ^^I'^e  of  iiigtrtrc*» 
tfon  or  dmnsemcni:':  they  vvilf,  hpwcver,  be^  btit  barqjy  scrffr- 
cienj;  to  awaken   the   curiosity'  of  tt]<^  gtal^mariaQ'  -  and  tha^ 

sclxdWr/  i    ;,*.•.-  -,  ;■  •  '     •  /  -^^ //^- :'. .'        i  '  ^- ! 

.  Of  the  !fniif or  ppem&  in  this  CoUeotioi;^ ;  aoijli  qf:  ttiq  :^jte§. 
wBcb  arQ^attaehed  to  it,  we  sbail^^y  Q9^Rg;}  foi!JaaB  ju^w  4^' 
bow,  npM  tbi^fc  ^^ibject,  any  thing  eotuld  ^li  mM^  ««ith  tptltlfa^ 
^lucb  wfMilid  :iniii  uptalify  the  praiad  .#e.  i>aw  ^fielt  roane^^ifeft 
catn)|eiled  to  bntow  opo^  th«  ^otbey>paitRicifj^Lopd£ytod 
publication*  - 

-,         -^  -.--,  .,.  ■  —      ,  ■         -.         ...  K 

Art.  •  ill.'    [PolUim  anii  '/fisto'ruu^ f^iti^ummfXfprovm^   the  necessity' 
'  of  a.  Parliamentary  Keforjh,  a\ixl  pointing  out  the  .roeans.  of  ^ff^cting. 
'  that  important     measure  without  fnjunng  liidivfduals,  or  convutsing^ 
the  Nation.    To  which  is.  pr^^c^a  caoald  view  of  the  preseiit  state, 
'  of  the.  KationaT  affairs*  addf^sed  to  the  Electors  of  the  United  Kuig^ 
.  doms.    By  Walt€jp  Hoaeywood  X^t^  ^>%* '^wo .  Vohunes.  pp.  313|r 
340.  price  18s.  Jonea.  l8 12.    ..... 

nPH£  ^{^rance  of  this  work  is  in  every  i^sp^t  |^epossiPssing.  It  is 
.  well  printed  and  on  a.  good  jp^jper,  and  is  pub}isHed  under  the  res- 
pectable nanrije  of  a  gentleman  who  styles  himself  <Va  late  Member  of  St^ 
John's  College,  Oxford*  one  of  his  Majesty's  Jfusticeg  of  Peace,  and 
deputy  Lieutenants  for  die  county  of  Gloucester,*'  and  who  claims  re- 
lationship to  the  member  for  Kent..  The  volumes  are,  by  a  singular 
jTrocess,  dedicated  to  three  icdividuals — ^William  Honey  wood  Esq.— Sir 
Wilfiam  Berkely  Guise— and  **  by  permission"  to  Sir  Prancis  Burdett* 
And  yet  with  all  these  specious  san(;tions,  we  can  scarcely  per&uade 
ourselves,  that  the  name  oi  the  author  is  not  fictitious,  and  the  respectable 
names  connected  with  the-  work  introduced  merely  (or  the  purpose  of 
masking  one  of  the  grossest  attempts  at  literary  imposition  that  we  have 
been  yet  called  ujton  to  espoae.  ,     . 

.  We  shallr  however,  take  it  for  granted  that  l/lr^  Yate  is  a  real  persb* 
aage,  thus  respectably  connected^  and  presenting  himself  before  the 
public  as  the  avowed  author  of  the  work  before  us ;  and  under  this  im- 
pression,, we  accuse  him  of  a  direct  acd  most  unjustifiable  appropriation  of 
the  production  of' another  writer. 

with  the  exception  of  the  dedication,  and  of  about  20  pages  at  the  iclose^ 
the  whole  of  the  second  volume',  and  more  than  oiie  third  of  the  first, 
are  copied  (a  very  ftxir  alterations^  and  inlerpoktiens  excepted)  'wr6afyt$ 
from  the  admirjftfe  PoBtkni  Bisqith^ns  of  Jitmes  Buri^k,  We  have 
collated  the  two- woi'ks,  chapter  by  ehapter»' sufficiently  to  c«miiee 
ourselves  of  the  accuracy  of  thi^  statement ;  and  have  turned  over 
the  republicatioiic  page  b]!;*p8ge«  for  the  express  purpose  of  finding '  the 
name  of  Mr.  Burgh  i  but  w^  have.  not,,  in  any  .shape  either,  of  reference  .or 
acknowledgement,  been,  able  to  meet  with  it»  and  if  it  is  an j  where  to 
be  found;  it  has  most  straijgely  escaped  ua.  Indeed  the  matter  of  plagi* 
arism  is  put  beyond  all  doubt  oy 'Mr.  Yate's  own  phrases.  He  expressly 
claims  the  work  as  his  own— he  asks  pardon  for  <  the  deficiency  of  intellect 


and  tte  warn  of  abiliqr  i»  *k^  tu^kof^-^h^  talkf  of  <  cMklaieii'  iif  la-' 

aciibW  « these  sheets  with  all  their  imperfectioos'— he  speal^s  of  <  airo- 
gaoceMn  conjecturiog  the  <  effect  of  the  wcM-k'-— h«  apprehends  that  the 
«  doctrine'  he  has  <  adopted'  may  *  be  found  novel  and  the  arguments  ww  , 
(Mr.  Burgh's  Disquisitions  were  published  nearlyyor/^  v^jrx6aci)-*<  lam 
not,' Mr.  Y.. observes,  metuated  by  iUerary  fanut  $uli  less  have  I  the 
presttmption  to  lay  claim  to  any  uncommon  share  of  abilities  or  superior 
cKltternmenti'*— he  Sets  '  (nerctless  and  malevolent  critics'  at  defiance,— » 
and  finishes  by  <  l^iukrmg  kit  obligatUm*  to  some  of  the  most  enlighuned 
and  patriotic  Members  c?  both  Hooses  of  Parliament,  for  their  candid  mid 
vahailt  caummukatiomt  and  for  tkeh  dfifkrobatim  and  ^suf^UMrt  ofthe 
v>orL*  . 

In  the  few  alterations  which  he  has  ventured  to  make,  he  has  gene* 
rally  blundered.  At  page  202.  Vol.  I.  Mr.  Burgh  quotes  from  *  sl  ju* 
dicious  v^riter*  in  the  London  Magazine,  for  January  1760.  Mr.  Yatet 
we  suppose  to  give  greater  consequence  to  th^  quotation,  ascribes  it  to 
Sydney.  At  page  182,  Mr.  B.  attributes  a  remarkable  speech  to  the 
electors  of  Westminster  to  their  then  Member,  Lord  Percival.  Mr. 
Tate  without  any  hesitation  gives  it  to  Mr.  Fox,  although  we  believe 
Mr.  Fox  did  not  sit  for  Westminster  till  after  1774,  and  though  it 
asserts  a  doctrine  adverse  to  the  general  tenor  of  his  sentiments-  In  a  par-. 
ticular  instance  (p.  544.)  Mr.  Surgb  omits  his  authority,  stating  that  he 
Had  neglected  to  note  it  in  his  memoranda,  a  neglect  for  which  he  occa- 
sionally apologizes  as  accidental.  Mr.  Yate,'ig^orant,  as  he  well  might  be^ 
of  the  original  source,  aiid  unwilling  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  a  flourish 
most  graciously  and  oracularly  informs  his  readers,  that  he  has  omitted 
adding  his  authority,  *  for  particular  reasons.*  Even  whore  he  servilely 
copies  Mr.  B.  he  cannot  help  trijpping.*'  Mr.  Burgh  publishing  in  1774!>» 
mentions  a  fact  as  happening  « a  few  years  ago.*  Mr.  Yate,  writing  38 
years  after,  uses,  in  reference  to  the  same  fact,  precisely  iSe  same 
phrase. 

Burgh's  work  is  uncommonly  scarce ;  and  the  fact  seems  to  be>  that . 
Mr.  '^e  finding  it  unknown  to  his  friends  thought  it  "practicable  to  pass 
it,  in  a  new, garb,  and  with  a  few  variations  for  his  own.  We  soon,' 
However,  detected  an  old  favourite;  and  on  making  a  little  further 
progress,  ascertained  his  complete  identity.  Still,  however,  there  is 
something  most  unaccountable  in  the  transaction ;— and  it  is  utterly 
inconceivable  how  any  man  could  expect  so  gross  a  deception  to 
pass  undiscovered. 


Art.  XllL   Scripture  HiUory  :   Or,  A  brief  Account  of  the  Old  and 
.New  Testament.    12mo,    Williams.  1812.     . 

^HIS  little  work  contains  a  plain  and  unaflected  detail  of  the  Historical 
parts  of  the  Scriptures,  with  references  to  the  books  whence  they  am 
taken,  interspersed  with  a  few  obsertations  in  illustration  of  the  customs 
of  the  oriental  countries  or  directing  to  {practical  instructions  which  may: 
be  drawn  from  the  namtdon.  It  is  divided  into  twelve  parts,  eachdi 
^ji'hicb  seems  to  have  been  ptihlished  in  succession. 


,  Biurder^s  Sermons.  643 

Att»  XIV.  FUkgi'iiSermons  J  or,  short  and  plain  Discourses,  for  the 
use  of  Familiesy  Schoojs,  and  Religious  Societies.  By  Georgre  Burder. 
Vol.  VI.    12mo.   pp.   160.     price  2s.    sewed.   Black,    Parry,  and 

,   K:|ngsbuiy,.1812. 

TF  we  are  not  misinformedy  tbe  4)receding  volumes  of  Village  Sermons 
'  'with  which  the  world  has  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Burder,  Lave  not 
^ly  obtained  the  cordial  approbation  of  almost  all  religious  and  intelligent 
persons  among  the  Dissenters,  and  many  in  the  establishment,  but  have 
beeii  hononned  with  very  high  praise  by  a  pious  and  learned  prelate  of 
the  English  Church.  In  fact,  we  acquainted  with  no  collection  of 
Serrtions;  so  happily  adapted  to  awaken  and  instruct  the  lower  classes. 
Trivial  improprieties  of  expression  are  but  insignificant  specks  even 
rn  the  style  of  these  performances,  which  is  plain,  simple,  and  unaffected. 
The  explicit  statements  of  evangelical  truth,  the  forcible  exposure  of 
men's  hearts,  with  which  they  abound,  and  the  alarming,  yet  affection- 
ate '  nnanner  which  distinguishes  them,  leave  us  at  no  Toss  to  account 
ibt  their  eminent  popularity  and  usefulness. 

We  are  told  in  the  preface,  that  <  in  the  choice  of  subjects  for 
this  Tohime,  the  author  determined  on  the  divine  perfectiontf  appre- 
hending that  no  branch  of  religious  knowledge  can  be  of  greater  ini> 
portancet  on  account  of  its  inseparable  connection  with  every  branch 
of  practical  rpligion:  and  he  was  the  rather  inclined  to  this  decision* 
because  he  knew  of  no  work  whatever,  in  which  the  Attributes  of 
Goc^  arir.  treated  ^Aim/y  and  briefly  tin  a  manaer  adapted  to  the  im. 
jrovement  of  that  class  of  people  for  whom  he  professedly  writes, 
many  authors  have  indeed  discoursed  admirably  on  the  perfections  of 
Deity,  and  none  more  admirably  than  the  learned  and  judicious  Char^ 
nod;  but  their  writings  are  too  pr(^ound,as  well  as  too  voluminous, 
for  ordinary  Families  ^nd  Village  Readers*  The  author  has,  however, 
not  scrupled  to  avail  himself  of  the  aid  of  several  excellent  writers, 
especially  of  Charnock,  to  vdiom  he  frankly  owns  that  he  is  indebted 
for  many  of  the  best  thoughts  in  the  following,  pages.* 

The  Sermons  are  thirteen  in  Number ;  and  treat  on  the  following 
subjects,  and  texts. 

«  The  Importance  of  the  Knowledge  of  God.  John  xvii.  3.  The 
Power  of  God.  Genesis  xvii.  1.  The  Wisdom  of  God.  Romans 
xvi.  27.  The  Holiness  of  God.  Isaiah  vi.  S,  The  Justice  of  God. 
Deut.  xxxii.  4.  The  Omnipresence  of  God.  Ps.  cxxxix.  7.  The 
Patience  of  Qod.  Romans  iL  4>,  The  Sovereignty  of  God.  Ps.  cxv. 
3.  The  Goodhess  of  God.  Ps.  xxxiii.  5.  The  Mercy  of  God.  Ps, 
Ixii.  IS.  The  Love  of  God.  2  Cor.  xiii.  14.  The  FTithfiilness  of 
God.  1  Cor.  i.  9.  6od»  with  all  his  PerfeqtiooSi  the  Christian's  God* 
Psalm,  xlviii.  IV 

We  think  this  volume  a  valuable  addition  to  the  five  which  pre* 
cede  it.  Thou||^  x)f  a  higher  character,  it  may  be  presumed  to  be 
•nfficiently  interesting  and  intelligible,  wherever  the  former  sermons 
have  been  empbyed.  It  is  in  some  respects  still  more  suitable  tb^A 
taany  of  those  xqg  dte  parpoMS  of  family  worship. 
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6  J4  Fenelon  on  ihe  ISdiicati&n  jjjT  'Daughters. 

B.ri8tc)I,.  laeceased.     "With  ^dme  ac^uiat  of  %ii  Bfe*    '8fo.'pp«  ^SO* 
Price  ID/.  6  J.  Longman  and  -Co.  181 1 . 

TPHESE  Poems  have  a  double,  claim  to  our  recommendation.  TTie^ 
wei:e  written  ^  by  .'a  young  man  "^ "  sipcnor  i^ind^ :  and  «tlie5r,-  ^ 
nqw  published  for  the  beri^t  of '{ih-rartiily.  Thiy  imke.iheir.artieaWucc, 
too,  undergreat'di8advahtage8,-!-wi«hdtit-tfitherthe' t^vkion  drthe-adscita 
of  the  "winter.  Y^t  even  m' this  form,  ftey  di^lay,  though  certaiid^iiet 
tlie  creations  of  g'enhis,  conjidferkble/Verftatiftty' of  fancy,  aDd-BdiiaUe? 
riess  of  disposUioti.  ...*,..  .  .  /.•    .  ^    . 

•  The 'life  of  Roberts  wdi?  'shprlftfndiifteV^ntMviiftl'.^lwwisdBteKflt'Wrfjr 
from' the  virtuous  industry  iind-iearlyaeiitb  of'lls^  r^)eetf(bfe  '8ttbjci:t«  irijfe 
was  corripelled  to  earn  a;scaniy  •sdbsistence-  as  a- banker's Jcl6rl4laiylcJ^  i» 
highly  to  his  praiseithat'he'TTCver'Sdfrered  his'podtical-  propeMiifte^'ita. re- 
duce 'him  frim  the  drndgefy  of  buainessi  and^thkt  he  ideined'hialBeif  tl|e ' 
comnid'n  relaxatioh^  ofyoffth,' thht  he  nii^ht  minister  to'the/neeeMtties-ef 
his  mother  and  sister; — a  benevolent- j>{irp68e^whi'(ih'WQ  hope  tbe  elcbtasm 
ciitulatioh  of  Ihe  Toiufaie  i)eibRl  ttsy  wyi  serve  io  prqniote.  -  .       .     - 

t  III        I  ■       '  I.  ■■■■*■■;        ■i>»*i  .I*!!  1.^ ■   I  i.ii  I MK    ^mmm^mmm^mmmmmmmm^^mmm^m 

j&rt.    H^^l.  '  A  Gulcle  to'  the  Ifmih^s  omi'^fke'Jfoiir&'^fKJ^Inmmu.vw 
Voter's  and  Candidate's  Pofcket  Cdmpatiioh.    l8y»a  O^tenMtaoPnir 

Inner  Temple,  iSmo.jip'.  264..     Gi!e  arid' Cttftis."  1812.    '    *  -  t 


*•    >  t 


'T^HBatdWed  object  of  this;  little  voJutno  is-piA^tical-utilky;  aqdiwp 
;  ^jfeSume  it 'wiJJ  be  f«md'8cTviceable"bdth  to  'vo^S;  aii(i  fandiq^s, 
It  is.  divided  iMo  thitee'^pans.  The  first  coritaba  tibe  sujbsfaig^ce  :of  the  e^- 
-iitil^g  Ifiws  of  (election  from  the  bariieit  pemki  'to  the  present  time^  wtth 
^tfttftab^c  reler^tKfes.  'The  seeded  coneaios  •  the  preteiit .  sidte'jof  ijqdiesea- 
iiatit^ntyfdlMbe  counties,  citk^sWdfboroi^^  of  the  iJ9U<»d.£4Q^^(Qm»; 
•viz.  The  municipal*  gotertMneot ;  right 'bftSi^cttoft;  i?eeuniiixg  offifcers 
ki!/d  taahifiter  of  Vbtets.  The  diind  coiitafn8)]pi;a{:iicf^  jbrf^t  pf  Oaths, 
writs,  declaratroos,.  i:erti^catbs>  and  i  other 'Wtnimeats^  ^^uii^  at 
;th^ltt$Ui)giB  %Qd  lb$J^P!^5^  ^^^.ovnons.  ^The  note  of  reference  at 
the  battom  of  page  220  shoutd  certainly  liave  6eeri  placed  afth^iiel^iiftu&ff 
of  Part  XL  and  is  not.  likely  indeed  to  be  ^generally **1fna^tifiSd*'^ It 
would  riot  have'bee'n  aniias.  t^Wfiii^tibn,  Tltyder'lach''cdSb^ 
of  Members  returned  within  its'liibits;  ^  Md  all^B^e  j^ace'oF-^lidKfititM. 


.Art.  XVII.  Off  ike  SdkcaHon^  of  f)aughfeis.j^Xx^ixAd,te^6fpm 
-of  the  Abb^.  Feapl<m,  afterwards  Arc^biebcsp*  of  Caml^ay.  ^T2mo 

pp.  111.  W.Dmoi^jun.  isis.  )       .  '  . '   '  :    ' 

'i;i^f  E  are  very  mudT^di^spbsetftblhlnk  that ^fat^       flfelfiltll^er  BifmhW 
.  qualified  as  women  to  write  on  female  education  Hftbc^Wtf^t^^ft'^le 


'  tenttoh  to'  the  chanrcter 'of  cMldhood.     Both  these  'objectioha'QienraftMst 
''^htffitHe^'Wbrtfbi^olrets;  'of  ^iCh  ^eoannbti^yaummire^thtfii  iliaKit 
contains  somethings  ii|efal,''«(^eit]hpiactka4i'e,;afev.'6UBO^ 
many  which  are  now,  by  incessant  repetition,  become  threadbmv^ 


y 
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Art,  XVIII.  SJ^efehji^  of  the  present  Manners^  Customs,  and  Scenery  of  Scot" 
7^^^  with  incidental  RemarR 9 1 oh  ttk  Sottish  C!ha4^€ter.  Dy.£liz3>» 
'h^th'  l8a\xii\a.  Sjpence.  lii  two  volumes,  l^mo.  pp.  SOO^  tjoagmaii 
andCo.  ISU.    '  '       \ 

T^HESE  Yislunies  are  not  very^  attractive,  nor  remarkably  well  written ; 
•  biittjiey  copuap  ^itojqray^  itii)eraf y,  q^  P^^.  ^  ScotIapd--^spme  rj^-j^ 
s]iec^bl0  ki4icft|i!CMa^  of ,  ^o(|jis|^  s^ei^ry-^nd.  a  few  itu^cejlanec^ns  ane^  * 
dotes,  whiph  arf  not  gkog^ther  witUojit  interest.  We  are  not  p-epareq, 
hojvev.er,  to  ^xtol  Mrs.  Spence's  <  sketches'  of*  the  wild  and  magnificent 
landscapes  of  the  I^ortlh  as  d*ferdiflg  any  veryade^u^itemiimatioos  of  tH^ 
ohgtnala!;— ^Bor  can  we  gteatly  admke  her  talent  ijcur  ciiticism.  She  iff 
wOnng  tdalbw  that  dhe  tfiountaiii«o^ Loch  Catiline  do  *.ntalfyi,  asJ^ik* 
Scott  expresses,* 

«* ^Kke  giants  stand    - 

To  ceotiiKl  enchantedisred.'^. ,  • 

bilt  ijien.the  metaohpr,  she.tjiinjcs,  is  a  very  unfortunate  one ;  *  as  die  com- 
parison oj  giants  ^ith  such  elevated  ritl'iG:es  of  mountain^  i»  Worthy  of 
J)flartin.^s  Scribleri^s  r  .  .  .     >        . 

•  % 

.  »  *  .      * •'  « 

Art.     XIX.     Ijbur  &riiio/w,  addressed  to  Young  Pefople :  to  which  are 
*  z^Adtd  Two  MedkaiioQs  on  iniporfi^nr  Stiibj6d:s«  fiy  JaouesiSima^K.   l^ch 
pp.  144.  Conder,  rare; 

"Uf  E  have  been  very  much  pleased  witli  these  sermons,  considered  as- 
faroifiar  addresses  to  young  people  not  unaccustomed  to  religious'in- 
fltroction.  They  abound  with  useful  hints  arid  aamomtions,  bi>e^t^  a  motk 
affectionate  a^d  ploi^  sbirit,  and  are  written  in  a  itvel)^)  yet  simple  and 
perspicuous  stylp.  I'he  titles  are,  tfee  Evidence^of  Refjl' Piety,  2'Chr6n. 
3Cxxiv.  3  ;  the  Advantages  of  early  Piety>  ib.;  the  Friendly  Qoeetioh  ad- 
dressed to  Youth— "  Is  it  weR  *ivlth  thee  .^*-i-2  Kings  iv,-  26  j'lhe  Invitatioa 
of  Chfi{S^,  JohnrVii, .  3,7«  "l^he  third  of-  t^es^e  discourses  copsiatSyiB  ^  grf^ 
degree  ofmonfien^q^s  que^tiqn^  whi(;]i  will  bp  a  valu4b][e  guide  in  iW 
imp<^taat  fsxer^se  of  splf^es^amination.  ^s  most  fanii]ie$,  consist  partly  ot 
^e  yc^ung,  and  of  donie^tics  who  req\iiie  nearly  tjie  same  sor£  of  in« 
ft^tioAi  \(fe  •  ap|ireh^n4  the;^^  dUpjiuses  may.  be  ^id^aqta^^^ously  em- 
ployed by  those  \ifho  (;9,|[id}ipt  ajel^gi^f^s,  es^^rcis^  in  tHeir  own  houses  6n 
^nc^y  qyeniags. ,  It  is  obvious  th^t  the  q^ture  of  Uii^  publication  '  stand's 
\|^  i\;;>  qpcd  of  b^ing  explained  or  reqommtAded  b^  me^ps  pf  extracts, 
whjchjv^  shq^ild  otherwise  findno  ^iCcuIty  la  sej^c^in^/ 
/  Tlje  jn^i^^Wfls  sj^t^oijwd  are  a^antedj  tp  f)q)4i*i«^  deyptiongl  f^lipgB, 
lliough  in  some  degree  chargeable  with  quaintne^^. 


Art,  X'X.    Lettir^  aiidressed  to  iKe  Editor  of  M^  TuneMerewft  on  tit 
,  Jlmmul  fuisctfi/Otatt  for  Ht.  Somrofthe  CUrg^*     Hy  Ww  A$)|r^^9«  ~8f«. 
pp.  ^7*>  price.  Isl    lIoBgniap  and  £o.  Ifiili.  ^  '   ■    .   .      . 

^HES£  letters  conuin'Mr.  Sanion'spatt  of*  a  f:Q0irPTer8y  in  aprovin- 
^    cial  newspapefy  cofuiiealced  liyrhiia  iriil)  ail  «ttd69araur  to  shew  that 
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the  relief  of  the  sods  of  the  clergy  Qught  to  bci provided  tou  otit  of  t6e 
renrenues  of  the  church  :  and  in  the  course  of  which  he  has  faTOured  the 
public  with  a  declaration  of  his  disbelief  of  Christianityi  and  his  tender 
concern  on.  account  of  the  calamities  which  he  ascribes  to  its  influence. 

Art.  XXI.  School  of  Irutruttion,  a  Present,  or  Reward  to  those 
Girls  who  have  left  their  Sunday  School  *  with  ImproTement  and 
a  good  Character.     By  a  Lady.  8vo.  pp.  92.    Rivingtons,  1812« 

TN  recommendation  of  the  lessons  contained  in  this  little  book,  it 
is  sufBcient  to  say  that  they  conjey  religious  isstrucdoo»  YOry  much 
adapted  to  those  to  whom  they,  are  addre^sedf  and  in  language  perfectly 
level  to  their  capacity. 

1  .  , 

Art.  XXII.  Tift^  itf/rror  0/ /A^  Gr«e/ ;  or  the  English  Lady's  Costume ; 
combining  and  harmonizing  Taste  and  Judgment,  Elegance  and  Grace* 
Modesty,  Simplicity  and  £conomy  with  Fashion  in  Dress,  &c.  &c.  &Cy 
By  a  Lady  of  Distinction,  who  has  wUnested  and  aHentively  studied 
Vfhat  **  esteemed  truly  graceful  and  eleganiflmong  the  most  refined  Natsons  of 
Eurofie.  l2mo.  pp.241,  price  5s.     Crosby  and  Co.  1812. 

A  N  intelligent  reader  would  at  once  conclude  from  the  title  of  this  woriCf 
if  quoted  at  a  length,  that  it  was  melange  of  that  nature^  which  usu^y 
goeft  under  the  denomination  of  a  catchpenny.  , 

•  > 

Art..  XXIIL      Jln  Analysis  of  Blaclsione's ^  Commentaries  on  the  Laws 

'  of  Englandyan    Series  of  Questions,  to  which  the  Studfent  is  to  frame 

his  own  Answers  by  reading  that  Work.     By  Barrdn  Field,  of  the 

Honourable  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Student  at  Law.     8ro.  pp. 

i    286.  .  Price  78.  bds.  CadcU  and  Davies.  1811. 

Ty  OR  JlS  of  this  kind  are  now  becomincr  so  common,  that  to  repeat 
the  approbation  of  them  which  we  have  frequently  expressed, 
seems  altogether  needless.  Mr.  Barron's  compilation,  as  far  as  we  liave 
been  able  to  examine,  is,  upon  the  whole,  respectably  executed  ;  though 
in  many  instances  too  scanty,  and  in  some  not  perfectly  clear.  We 
were  rather  surprised  to  find  him  saying  in  his  preface,'  that  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries  are  to  the  Law  '  Student  *♦  already  a  sort  of 
'Bible  P*  Does  he  mean  that  Blackstone  is  a  book  of  authority  ^ 
the  science  of  law ;  or  that  the  Bible  is  a  book  of  no  authority  in 
'that  of  divinity  rin  a  future  edition,  we  think  the  author  wxU  eidier 
curtail  or  omit  this  preface.       •   ♦        '  •   ,' 


•J&rt.  TLXLVyJieligious  Qontemplgtiotts.     Iteo.  pp.  86*    Eatoo.  1312. 

.rpHE  epithet' '*< religious''  is  not  very .  applicable  to  this   pnblicatioa. 
From  the  **  contemplationa''  it  records,  we  select  the  following^ 

*    '^^I  hear  the  mindksa  infant  squall! 

V    i: '.;  i  I  see  the  helpless  ia&Dt  sprawl  P*-!*!^.  18» 
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Art.  XXV*  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATlOJ^. 


^Ib*  OenHemen  and  Publukeri  who  have  works  in  the  firess^  will  oUige  the 
Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Rbview,  by  sending  information  (post fund) 
of  the  subject^  extent^  and  probable  price  of  such  works  ;  whicn  they  may 
aepend  upon  being  communuated  to  the  public,  if  consistent  with  itsplanm 


The  Rev.  Robert  Walpole  has  in  the 
press  an  Essay  on  the  Misrepreseata-^ 
lions,  Tgnoraiice  and  Plagiarisms  bf  cer- 
t&in  Cnfidel  Writers. 

The  Rev.  George  Crabbe  is  prepanog 
a  volume  of  Tates  to  be  published  uni* 
form  with  his  other  works. 

The  Rev»  G.  Faber  is  preparing  for 
the  press  Origines  Mythologicse,  a 
work  intended  to  show  the.  fundamental 
identity  and  common  origin  of  the  Va- 
rious mythological  systems  of  paganism.. 

The  Rev.  James  Hall  will  publish, 
early  iu  next  mouth,  in  two  octavo  vo- 
lumes,  Remarks  on  the  interior  and  least 
known  part  of  Ixeland,  from  Observa- 
tions made  during  a  late  Tour  in  that 
Country. 

Mr.  Wakefield's  Statistical  and  Poli- 
tical A^*couat  ef  Irelasd,  in  two  quarto 
volumes,  is  expected  to  appear  in  the 
course  of  this  month. 

The  -Rev.  T.-  Lyon  has  in  the  press, 
iu  ao  octavo  volume,  Hints  to  the  Pro- 
testants  of  Ireland. 

Dr.    C.   Badbam,  physician    to    the 
Duke  of  Sussex,  is  translating  Juvenal 
into  English  Verse  with  brief  Annota- 
•tions.        •  •  • 

An  elegant  edition  is  nearly  com- 
pleted at  Kerwich  of  Bentham's  Hisr 
tory  of  the  Conventual  and  Cathedral 
Church  bf  ]^ly,  continued  to  the  present 
time,  with  all  the  original  plates  and 
some  new  ones,  a  portrait  of  the  author 
tind  memoirs  of  his  life. 
.'-  In  a  few  days  will  be  published.  Self 
Indulgence ;  a  Tale  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  in  two  vols.  ISmo. 

Early  ih  the  present  month  will  be 
published  a  Pdrtrait  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Young,  Minister  of  the  Scotch  Church, 
London  Wall»  after  an  approved  likeness 
painted  by  E.  Gerard,  and  engraved  by 
E.  Scriven,  Historical  Engraver  to  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent; 
»2e  19  by  9  inches. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Lettice  has  in  the  press 
a  small  volume  of  Fables  for  the  Fire- 
side; to  each  of  which  is  applied  a  se- 
ries of  moral  cases^  a  solution  of  which 


is  intended  as  an  exercise  of  the  talents 
of  investigation  and  reasoning  for  the 
youth  of  both  sexes. 

A  new  edition  bf  Dugdale's  Monastt- 
con,. by  St^pleds.  is  preparing  for  pub- 
lication, with  additions,,  which  it  is  sup-, 
posed  will  extend  the  work  to  four  folio 
volumes.  The  impression  wiH  be  ♦>• 
mited  to  850  copies,  and  published  by 
subscription  in  quarterly  parts. 

A  new  edition  of  Dr.  Owen  on  the 
Hebrews,  with  the  Exercitations,  com- 
plete, in  six  octavo  volumes,  is  print- 
ing under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  G. 
Wright. 

Mr.  Finch  has  in  the  press,  Esstfyv 
on  the  Principles  of  Political  Philosophy^- 
desigued  to  illustrate  and  establish  tba^ 
civil  and  religious  rights  of  man. 

The  Rev.  A.  Campbell,  of  Pontefraet, 
has  in  the  press  a  new  edition  of  Bishop^ 
Jewel's  Apologia,  to  which  he  has  added 
historical  notes,  and  Smith's  Greek 
Translation. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  an  Essay 
on  the  Authenticity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  with  a  short  Account  of  ancieiit 
Versions,  and  some  of  the  principal 
Greek  Manuscripts.  By  J.  F.  Gyles, 
Esq.  A.  M. 

At  press,  A  Memoii*  of  the  Life  and 
Writings,  Political  and  Philesophicali 
of  John  Home  Tooke,  Esq.  In  Svo.-*- 
Farther  particulars  of  which  will  be 
shortly  antionnced. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  in  a  quarto 
volume,  illustrated  by  numerous  «ugra* 
vings,  the  Second  Part,  cokitaining 
Greece,  Egypt,  the  Holy  Land,  &c.  of 
Travels  in  various 'parts  of  Europe,  Asia 
and  Africa.  By  Edward  Daniel  Clarke, 
LL.  D.  Professor  of  Mineralogy  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  —  The  6rst 
part,  containing  Russia,  Tartary  and 
Turkey ;  the  second  Edition,  with  consi- 
derable additions,  illustrated  by'  ilear 
one  hundred  Engravings,  4to.  51.  5s.  \n 
boards. — %*  The  Additions  made  to  this 
new  Edition' may  be  had  separate,  pries 
35.  6d,  sewed. 
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List  of  Wopks  tecentlj/  published. 


On  the  1st  of  Jane  ^ill  be  published 
Part  L  Price  58.  to  be  continaed 
ldontbisr>  dad:  itfumher  l]  HKoe  1^,  of  4^ 
New  Edition  of  the  Holy  Bible  j  con- 
taining the  Old  and  New  Testapients, 
aftKordia^'taibe  Pabli^  ^$tir^biv;.  wjtlx 
Bs^lmiaWiy  NoteS).  Braotical'  01xseiTa«> 
tion&  and  copious  ]\Jairsir\^l  References, 
jfy  TLomas  Scott,'  Rector  of  Astx)n  Sand- 
ford,  at)d  fbrmetly  OhrapJafirto^he'  Lock 
Hospital. 

On  the  first  of  Jnly:  next  i»in'lie.iiub- . 
]{{^d»  Price  2s.  6d;  Number  1»  of  an. 
entirely  new  Work,  to  b6  continued 
Monthl^^,  wbiieh  will  be  entitled^  The 
Mirroi^  of  Pbntantliropy  and  Conpeav 
diotis  Megaeine.' 


Mn  E.  II.  Barker,  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  has  in  the  press,  in 
^n  . 9C I  avq>  VoRi\iiB/  ar .  Qo^nne^jrv  on 
the  Germany  ot*^  Tacitus^  *  wiifr  "Stric- 
tures on   the  Editions    of    Grouovius,' 

]j;i9)N|ifc  .^qi.  yiftt.  f4*^-  iB*en^liM5* 
matteiu 

Mr.  Jphji  Bellamy  is  preparing  a  Hfc- 
tory,ofalJ  Relig^ions,  cpntairi?ng  -  an  ^- 
connt  of  their  vh)e^  df»li^e#  dpoeni^  and 
changes,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
cftAimes«»tQ0nt  o^  tb^.  Qbri^Uaff  IU>lt- 
g4oft« 

Mr..  John.  Mitjrar4  is  ^reparion^  for  the 
press  the  Achilleis  o^  Stc^t^W$>  with  se- 
v)KtiieoHatii0n9;  aad  ii-  i«  intiBqded  tabe 
fWlowfidfby  t^  'Buabai^. 


*f>"""»»^ 
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A^T.XXVI.  LIST  OF  WOI{,RS'REq|aifrLY  BU^His^mu. 


^GR^CiriTUBAt  A^n  RtlllAt   CCOMOlVr. 

Observation^  oa  the  In^uence  of  Soil^ 
and  Climate  upon  Woolj  from  whic^ 
i#vd«diic^  »  certain  &a^  ea^  Method 
oC  improving  the  Quality  of  English 
(lothit^  Wool,  and  preserving  the 
Health  of  $h«ep;  with.  Hints  for  the 
^anageroeniof  Sheep  aftipr  Sheariag; 
9i»  inquiry,  into  the  Structure,  Growth 
^u^  Bonapation  of  Wool  and  Hair;  and 
9^9rk%  OH  the  Means  by  which  the 
Spanish  Breed  of  Sheep  may  be  made 
Uk  presAFve  tbe  bc^t  (^alities  of  Pleece 
VQchjiinged.  in  difSereutCHaxates.8va  7s. 

.l^he  Planter's  Kalendar;  or,  the 
liFurseryman  and  Forester's  Guide  io 
ibe  Qper;ations  of  the  Nursery,  the  Fo« 
rest  and  the  Grove.'  By  the  late  VVal- 
ter  Nicffl.  Edited  and  completed  by 
Edward  Sang,  .Nursfrynkan«  8vo.  15s.- 

AirmtJiTiES. 

The  Architectural  Antiquitiet  of 
Ofaafc  'Britain*  ifepresented  and  illus- 
trated ip  a  Series  of  Views,  Elevations^ 
-plant*  Scyetioa9,  at|4  Details  of  v^ripus 
anoiotit  fingMsh  Edifices,  with,  hisiorioskl 
And  descriptive  Aecotints  of  .e^x^h.  By 
flohD  Britten,  F.  S.  A.  The  third  Va- 
4i}M|  quarts  pric^  51.  5s,  baltnboun^, 
tiol^erifid  quarioj  pKUse  SI.  ^alf  bound.- , 

r 

'  A  Htetdnttal  Skmch  of  lifae  last  Years 
of  Gustaru*  Adolphnsi  late  King 
tf  Sweden }  iacludiog  a  Kar/«tive  of  th^ 
Gavfe^,  .Progress,  and  Tecauiiatioa>  e^ 

he  late  Revolution,*  and  an.  Aj^p^n^dpf:* 
ontaining  ofEciai  Documents,  Cbtters, 


ftffd-  Mkidtes  oi  CoDversaitoos  belweeib 
the  krea  Kiisg  aad  Licii6enaiifr<general 
Sit  Jbhn  Moore,  aeiwuaJ  Btane,  Ibc- 
'fraiisiMed'  (Imw  the  9«radish.  Witb  a. 
poi1!ra?t  of'  the  lata  £ing  of  Sweden, 
dve.  10^ 'Sd.  lioiards. 

Some  Account  of  the  Life  and  Weil-* 
higs  of'  Jaowd  ^ewgne'BoMaei,  Biabop 
df  M^ux.      Bf  Cbariea  BoUb;  £a^ 

'  The  <ittestk>n«s  (othe  Renewia  of th« 
E^st  India  Company^  MoDopofy  exi»>^ 
mined.*    Ss.  6d. 

.    ■  aMiia« . . 

The  Tragedies  of  .Maddalep,  Aga- 
memnon, tsldy  Al'acbetti,  i^ntonia,  and 
Clylenin^stra,  iy  John  Ctilt.  tf\o.  14s, 
A  few  Copjes  in  t^uafto,  prmfc  i  1.  'is. 


SBtCAYlOli. 


Gymnasium, 


? 


Slum,  sive  Sytobcda  CidtW*.; 
containing  Sxf»t^ti<}al  Bule^  and  Cri- 
tical  Observation^,  iD};aD^.ed  tQ  f^cjlim^ 
the  AtUinmpnt  of  a  Qprfcqt  JUtio  Ftmsf 

<?*yjp...  By  thj?  Uev.  h\^M^^  Qxov^ii, 
I^^..  D.  8  voU.  ^Ko.  11.  ;«,"  !*", 

Hisrdkr. 

.  .  A.  Swwii>cfc:|Ii^J|W|r -yf  tl^  f;f{99|^«. 

;|)|}iCi|l  ^iv4  Ppl^tifa^rRfWflaJJjiifl^of  ttte 
Ewpii^  of  Qefm^fT,  or  lhetpri^^cip]|( 
States  which  compO^  t^a  \4^Wi^  fif 
Charlemagtie,  -from  X\s  Cofq^i^^p  in 
81^  to  ita  DJttolqtifHiIia  ii^^   qrit^. 

ima»  «^PO««>t    of  ti»e,.q<i|il9l9gie9'''ef 


N 
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JLik  if  WwrkstieauUf  'piMi^eH. 


«l» 


of  itie  Wx  Sectti  ar  IBtectof  s  of  Germa  ny  ^ 
4ild  of  the  Koman,  German,  French,' 
tffid  ptJgVish  Nobinty.  By  Charks  fi  nt- 
Ifer,   Esq/Svo.  t2s. 

*'A  ^e'ries  of  Plktes  6n  thc^  Brain,  with , 
References ,  exhibiting  the  Appearances 
Qp  that  Organ  in  the  different  Stages  of 
Pi.4ection»  acc6nf\panied  with  a  JDes- 
fcription  of  the  Elates.  J^y  Alexander 
Raa^$ay,  M.  D. '  I^ctorer  On  Anatomy 
and  Bh^Sidlogy,  Edinburgh.  4to.  II.  Is. 

».'■••  ' 

Papers    respecting   the    Negociatloo 

for  a  I^newal  of  the  Cast  India' Com- 
pany's exclusive  Privileges.  Paris  J, 
and  XI^  to  be  continued  uniform,  as  or- 
4ered  to  be  printed.  Avo.  3s.  6d.  each. , 
The  History  of  'the  Royal  Society. 
"By  Thomas  Thomson,  M.-D.  F.  R.  ^. 
Author  of  fthe  )^ystem  of  djiemistry. 
<|uarto/ ^l.*.2s.  A  few  copies  on  J^ge 
jp^per,.  "31.  l^i. 


...  ,       ' 

of  Gommons ;  or,  Voter  slid  Candidate^. 

Pocket  Companion;  In  -Three  Parts? 
COtopfislftg  all  the  Acts  relative  to  E(ec- 
tloh^,  arranged '  in  pat^tnit^ria.  'State 
of  .j^epresentation,  &c.  of  alt  the'Coun'<* 
ties.  Cities,  Borooghs,  Sec.  of  ih^  United 
Kibgdom.'  FV)rmi  of  Writs,  Oaths, 
Certificates,  ^Notices,  ^c.  Used  at  tl^e 
Hustings  and.  the  House  of  Copimons, 
With  occatfohal  Notes.  By  aGenlle- 
faan  of  the  Inner  Temple,  ISmo.  63. 

'Theflistory  of  Printing  in  America, 
y?th  a*  Biography  "of  Printers,  ^ati'd  an 
'Account  of  N^wspppers; 'to.'which' is 
'prfefixcd,  a  concise  View  of  tlie  Disco- 
very and  Proerreds  of  the  Art  Iti  other 
pirts  of  the  World.  Byisaiah  Thomas, 
Printer,  Worcester^Massacliusetts.,  2 
vols.  gSro.  II.  8s. 

;    PubKc  Disputation  of  the'^ndents  of 
the  G6llege  of  Port  Willl.am5  in'  Bengal, 
♦bfefore  Lieut.  Gen,  Georgd  Hewet't,' Vidc- 
preiidfent'and'  adtirig  Visitor  of  the  Col- 
lege, iri'tHe  Absence  of  the  .Governor- 
•generai;  together*  with  ihe  Eie^t.  Ge- 
neral's pis^ojunje^  ITtb  August,'  )dl1« 
'6ro,.'  Is.  6d. 
rVork  enti- 
tled, A"  Essay  pu:)kIovallty.     Is.    6d,  •'      .    'MATPRAt^miOaOfHY..    .' 

^    "Observations  bu  th^  Cliaracter,  Ctis-  ri.,n;«^„  ^V  xr«*.,-»i  Du-.i»<^«.u.r    kI. 

toms   and  Superstitions  of  the  Irish:       •  ^  rj    j«    iT r^  «  -iJk«^  Ti   :    *i,« 

J  r*u/^        -vuu  jng:  Hewwftpf  Ji^ctii*"^s  denvened  m-the 

mnd  on  some  of  the  Causes  which  have       TT«:,-««::f^«  «*   i?i:«k.w«u      u.,     t^« 

reurded  the  ^oj^  *od  poUtiea.   In.-     i^^^^^tdTo^^^.M^ 

-  ^^^iry  of  thVdri8?aanrf  Progresstf  '  ^-J^"^  <•?"•«  Koyal  Sooiety  of  U«djp 

'Au  '  %jt    \-         e  ^\     n*u        r^i    '       kc  -  and  Secretarv  to  the.Eoyal  Sucietyiof 
the  Meeting  of  the  Three   Choirs   bf      i7j;„k.,..»k    \r..i   t    q««  Oc 

•rOIoucester,   Worcester  and    Hereford^  I^^^rgh..Vol.  I,  8vo.9.. 

and  of  the  Chanty  connected  with  it. 
To  which  is  prefixed,  a 'View  of"  the 
Condition  of  the  Parochial  Clergy  of 
this  Kingdom,  from  the  earliest  Times. 
By  the  Rev.  Daniel  Lysoas,  M.  A. 
F.  R.  S.  F.  S.  A.  Rector  of  Rodmarton, 
in  the  County  of  Gloucester.  8vo.  7s,  6d. 
A  few  Copies  on  fine  Paper,  Price  125. 

The  Works  of  the: Rev,  W.  Hunting- 
don, S.  S.  Minister  of  the  Gospel  at 
Providence  Chapel,  Grays  Inn-lane, 
completed  to  the  Close  of  the  Year 
1806.  20  vols.  8vo.  121.  •  " 
\  View'4rf'Hhe  Pobtioal  State  -of  Scot- 
land  at  Michaelmas,  Irdll  t:  eamprer 
heading  the  Rules  of  the  Freeholders, 
an  Abstract  of  the  Sets  or  Conditions  of 
the  Royal  Burghs,  and  a  State  of  the 
Votes  at  the  last  Elections  throughout 
Scotland;  to  which  is  prefixed,  an  Ac- 
ponnt  of  the  J'orms  of  Procedure  at 
flections  to  Parliament  from  the  Conn- 
lies  and  Burghs  of  Scotland,  8vo.  15s. 
A  Guide  tg  the  Hqstingsand  the  House 


r;nLQL0OY. 

.A:.6rammar,of  the  (Malayan  Lan- 
guage, with  an  Introduction  and  Praxis. 
By  William  Marsden,  F.  R.  S.  Author 
of  the  Malayan  Dictionary,  and  the 
History  of  Sumatra,  qaarto,  11.  Is. 

POETRY. 

•  •  -  .      ••    .  — 

*  raery,.  a  Poem  ;  iUu^rating  the  Ori- 
gin'^of  ouf  marvellous'  Imagery,  as  de- 
rived from  the  Gothic  Mythology.  4to. 
169,: 

.  .The  Rosary  3  or^  Beads'  o^  l,ove  r  with 
the  Poem^of  Sula.  In  Three  Cantot 
10.^.  6d.     ' 

Neglected  Genius:  a  Poem.  By  W. 
H.  Ireland.  Author  of  the  Fisher  Boy, 
Sailor  Boy,  Cottage  Girl,  &c.  8vo.  8s. 

The  Pleasures  of  Human  Life :  aPoeoa. 
By  Anna  Jane  Vardill.  4to.  15s. 


POLITICAL   ICONOMir. 

Observations  upon  the  pMt  and  prQ* 


isei 


Lisf  of  Wcfhs  f€^eHi^  published. 


wot  state  of  our  Currency.    By  a  Gki-, 
sen  of  Dublin.  3$.  6d. 
.   A  Further  Defence  of  Abstract  Cur« 
reocies.      By  GlocesterWiUon^    hsq# 
F*  R.S.  3s.  6d.. 

£8My»  toward  illustrating  some  ^e^ 
tneotary  Principles  relation?  to  Wealth 
and  Correocy.  By  John  Peter  Grant, 
Esq.  6s. 

An  Answer  to  a  Letter  from  Mr.  John 
Merritt,  on  the  Subject  of  Pari  iamentary 
BeforoB.    By  William  Roscoe.  2s.  6d. 

The  CUuras  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
iX>nndered9  with  Reference  to  the  Safety 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  the 
Rights  of  Religious  Toleration.  5s. 

THEOrOGY. 

The  Fathers,  the  Reformers,  and  Pub- 
lic Formuiaries,  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land,   in  Harmony  with   Calviu,    and 
.'against  the  Bishop   of.  Lincoln.      Tp 
.  which  is  prefixed  a  Letter  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  on  the  Subject 
.of  this  Controversy.     By  a  Layman. 
8vo.  69. 

The  Design  of  God  In  Blessing  ns:  a 
Sermon,  preached  at  Salter's  Hall,  Feb. 
S3,  1812,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Royal 
Lancastrian  Institution  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Poor:  with  an  Appendix, 
containini^  Notes  and  Illustrations  from 
various  Writers,    By  John  Styles.  8vo, 

-  4s.  6d, 

A  History  of  the  Translations  which 
have  been  made  of  the  Scriptures,  from 

'  the  earliest  to  the  present  Age;  through- 
out Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 
Composed  chiefly  with  the  View  of  as- 
certaining in  how  many  new  Languages 

'.  iht  British  and  Foreign  Bible  l^iety 


has  been  the  Means  o(  preaelun;  Hw  , 
Gospel.  Now  puj>li)ibed  as  an  Appen- 
dix to  a  late  Pamphlet,  entitled,  an  In^. 
quiry  into  the  Cousec^uences  of  neglect- 
ing to  give  the  Prayer  Boole  with  the 
Bible.  JBy  Herbert  Manhifi.  D.  P.  R.S. 
Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Gam* 
bridge.     4s. 

.  The  Force  of  Contrast;  or  the  Prtn* 
ciples  and  Iplffects  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  compared  and 
contrasted  with  those  of  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge :  A  Ser- 
mon, preached  at  Laora  Chapel,  Bath* 
wick,  April  18,  1813.  By  the  Rev.  E. 
,W.  Grinfiafd,  M.  A,  Minister  of  Laura 
Chapel.  Is. 

Sermons  on  varions  Subjects,  and  LeU 
ters  to  an  Undergraduate  at  the  'Cmvlr- 
sity.  By  the  late  Rev.  William  Al- 
phonsua  Gunn.  To'  which  are  prefixed 
Memoirs'of  his  Life,  by  Isaac  Saunder$» 
A.  M.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Four  Sermons,  preached  hefbre  the 
University  of  Cambridge  in  November^ 
1811,  on  the  Excellency,  of  the  Lh 
'turgy;  prefaced  with  an  An^er  to 
Dr.  Marsh's  Inquiry,  lespecting  '*  Tba 
neglecting  to  give  the  Prayer  Book 
with  the  Bible."  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
Simeon,  M.  A.  Fellow  of  King's  Col* 
lege,  Cambridge. 

/  TKAVltty 

A   Sketch  of  the   Present  State  of 

•  Caracas,  including  a  Journey  from  Ca«> 

racas  through  La  Victoria  and  Valencia 

to  Puerto  Cabell o.     By  Robert  Semple^ 

'  Author  of  Twoi'Joarneys  in  Spain,  Uq* 

'  &c.  8vo.  6s. 
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^e  coDsideratioo  of  the  Controvert  on  the  subject  of  Educationi  is  uoavoidably 

poi5tp.oned  .to  otur  next  Number* 
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